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A  LETTER 

ON 

THE  DUEATIOlSr  OF  PAELIAMENTS. 

TO  THE  CHAIRMAN   OF 

THE  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  MEETING,* 

HELD  ON  THE  ISTH  APRIL,  1780.  AT  ATLESBURY. 

Sib, 

Having  heard  yesterday  by  mere  accident  that  there 
is  an  intention  of  laying  before  the  coimty  meeting  new 
mtter  which  is  not  contained  in  our  petition,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  which  had  been  deferred  to  a  fitter  time  by  a 
majority  of  our  committee  in  London;  permit  me  to  take 
this  method  of  submitting  to  you  my  reasons  for  thinking, 
with  our  committee,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  hastily  deter- 
Oiined  upon  the  subject. 

Our  petition  arose  naturally  from  distresses  which  we 
filt;  and  the  requests  which  we  made  were  in  effect 
nothing  more,  than  that  such  things  should  be  done  in  par- 
liament, as  it  was  evidently  the  duty  of  parliament  to  do. 
But  the  affair,  which  will  be  proposed  to  you  by  a  person  of 
rank  and  ability,  is  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  par- 
liament itself.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  have  a  subject  be- 
fore you  of  more  importance,  and  that  requires  a  more  cool 
and  more  mature  consideration,  both  on  its  own  account,  and 
for  the  credit  of  our  sdbriety  of  mind  who  are  to  resolve 
upon  it. 

The  country  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  called  upon  to 
declare  it  your  opinion,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 

'  The  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  which 
occasioned  the  following  letter,  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  a  petition  to  parliament  for  shortening  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments, and  for  a  more  equal  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House 
of  Ck)mmons. 
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upon  80  great  an  affair  as  this,  it  is  of  absolute  neces 
that  timely  notice  should  be  given ;  that  the  matter  sh- 
be  prepared  in  open  committees,  from  a  choice  into  whicl 
class  or  description  of  men  is  to  be  excluded — and  the 
sequent  count j  meetings  should  be  as  full,  and  as  wel 
tended,  as  possible.    Without  these  precautions  the 
sense  of  the  people  will  ever  be  uncertain.     Sure  I  am, 
no  precipitate  resolution  on  a  great  change  in  the  fu 
mental  constitution  of  any  country  can  ever  be  called 
real  sense  of  the  peonle. 

I  trust  it  will  not  De  taken  amiss,  if,  as  an  inhabitant 
freeholder  of  this  county,  (one  indeed  among  the  most  in 
siderable,)  I  assert  my  right  of  dissenting  (as  I  do  dis 
fully  and  directly)  from  any  resolution  whatsoever  on  the 
iect  of  an  alteration  in  the  representation  and  election  oi 
kingdom  at  this  time.  Bv  preserving  this  right,  and  exerci 
it  with  temper  and  moderation,  I  trust  I  cannot  offend 
noble  proposer,  for  whom  no  man  professes,  or  feels,  mor( 
spect  and  regard  than  I  do.  A  want  of  concurrence  in  et 
thing  which  can  be  proposed  will  in  no  sort  weaken 
energy,  or  distract  the  efforts,  of  men  of  upright  intent 
upon  those  points  in  which  they  are  agreed.  Asseml 
that  are  met,  and  with  a  resolution  to  be  all  of  a  mind, 
assemblies  that  can  have  no  opinion  at  all  of  their  own. 
first  proposer  of  any  measure  must  be  their  master, 
not  know  that  an  amicable  variety  of  sentiment,  condu 
with  mutual  good  will,  has  any  sort  of  resemblance  to 
cord ;  or  that  it  can  give  any  advantage  whatsoever  to 
enemies  of  our  common  cause.  On  the  contrary,  a  fo 
and  fictitious  agreement  (which  every  universal  agreer 
must  be)  is  not  becoming  the  cause  of  freedom.  If,  how( 
any  evil  should  arise  from  it,  (which  I  confess  I  do  not  J 
see,)  I  am  happy  that  those  who  have  brought  forward 
and  arduous  matter,  when  very  great  doubts,  and  some 
versity  of  opinion,  must  be  forefcaown,  are  of  authority 
weight  enough  to  stand  against  the  consequences. 

I  humbly  lay  these  my  sentiments  before  the  cou 
They  are  not  taken  up  to  serve  any  interests  of  my  owi 
to  be  subservient  to  the  interests  of  any  man  or  set  of 
under  heaven.     I  could  wish  to  be  able  to  attend  our  n 
ing,  or  that  I  had  time  to  reason  this  matter  more  full 
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letter;  but  I  am  detained  here  upon  our  business.    "What 
you  have  already  put  upon  us  is  as  much  as  we  can  do.  If  we 
Me  prevented  from  going  through  it  with  any  effect,  I  fear 
it  mil  be  in  part  owing,  not  more  to  the  resistance  of  the 
enemies  of  our  cause,  than  to  our  imposing  on  ourselves 
.Buch  tasks  as  no  human  faculties,  employed  as  we  are,  can  be 
equal  to.     Our  worthy  members  have  shown  distinguished 
ability  and  zeal  in  support  of  our  petition.     I  am  just  going 
down  to  a  biU  brought  in  to  frustrate  a  capital  part  of  your 
desires.  The  minister  is  preparing  to  transfer  the  cognizance 
of  the  public  accounts  from  those  whom  you  and  the  con- 
stitution have  chosen  to  control  them  to  unknown  persons, 
creatures  of  his  own.  Por  so  much  he  annihilates  parliament. 

I  have  the  honour^  &c. 
Charles  Street^  Edmtod  Btjeke. 

I2th  April,  1780. 
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TO  THE  LAWS  AGAINST  POPERY  IN  IRELAND.' 


I. 
Fragments  of  a  Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws, 

THE   PLAK. 

I  PBOPOSE,  first,  to  make  an  Introduction,  in  order  to 
show  the  propriety  of  a  closer  inspection  into  the  affairs  of 

*  The  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  appears  to  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Mr.  Burke  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  political  life. 
It  was  probably  soon  after  the  year  1765  that  he  formed  the  plan  of  a 
work  upon  that  subject,  the  fragments  of  which  are  now  given  to  the 
public.  No  title  is  prefixed  to  it  in  the  original  manuscript :  and  the  plan, 
which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  insert  here,  was  evidently  designed 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  author.  Of  the  first  chapter  some  un- 
connected fragments  only,  too  imperfect  for  publication,  have  been  found. 
Of  the  second  there  is  a  considerable  portion,  perhaps  nearly  the  whole ; 
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Ireland ;  and  this  takes  up  the  first  Chapter ;  which  is  tc 
spent  in  this  introductory  matter,  and  in  stating  the  Pot 
Laws  in  general  as  one  leading  cause  of  the  imbecility  oi 
country. 

Cb.  II.  states  particularly  the  Laws  themselves  in  a  p 
and  popular  manner. 

Ch.  III.  begins  the  Eemarks  upon  them,  under  the  h( 
of,  1st,  The  object,  which  is  a  numerous  people.  2dly,  T 
meanes,  a  restraint  on  property.  3dly,  Their  instrument 
execution,  corrupted  morals ;  which  affect  the  national  p 
perity. 

Ch.  IV.  The  impolicy  of  those  Laws  as  they  affect  the 
tional  security. 

Ch.  V.   Eeasons  by  which  the  Laws  are  supported, 
answers  to  them. 

CHAPTEE  II. 

Ik  order  to  lay  this  matter  with  full  satisfaction  before 
reader,  I  shall  collect  into  one  point  of  view,  and  state 
shortly  and  as  clearly  as  I  am  able,  the  purport  of  these  \t 
according  to  the  objects  which  they  affect,  without  mat 
at  present  any  further  observation  upon  them,  but  just  v 
shall  be  necessary  to  render  the  drift  and  intention  of 
legislature,  and  the  tendency  and  operation  of  the  laws 
more  distinct  and  evident. 

but  the  copy  from  which  it  is  printed  is  evidently  a  first  rough  dr 
The  third  chapter,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  taken  from  a  fair,  corrected 
but  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  the  first  head  is  left  unfinished ;  t 
discussion  of  the  second  and  third  heads  was  either  never  entered  i 
the  manuscript  containing  it  has  unfortunately  been  lost.    What 
the  third  chapter  appears  to  have  been  designed  for  the  beginnin 
fourth,  and  is  evidently  the  first  rough  draught ;  and  to  this  we  ha 
a  fragment  which  appears  to  have  been  a  part  either  of  this  or 
chapter. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume  will  be  seen  a  more 
account  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  discussion  of  this  gr( 
question.  At  present  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  letter  to 
the  second  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  and  the  letter 
which  here  follow,  in  order,  the  Fragment  on  the  Popery  La 
only  writings  upon  this  subject  found  amongst  his  papers  in  a 
appear  in  this  stage  of  the  publication. 

What  remain  are  some  small  fragments  of  the  tract,  and  ' 
containing  no  new  matter  of  importance. 
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I  shall  begin  with  those  which  relate  to  the  possession  and 
inheritance  of  landed  property  in  Popish  hands.  The  first 
operation  of  those  acts  upon  this  object  was  wholly  to  change 
the  course  of  descent  by  the  common  law ;  to  take  away  the 
right  of  primogeniture ;  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  substitute  and 
establish  a  new  species  of  statute  gavelkind.  By  this  law,  on 
the  death  of  a  Papist  possessed  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  or 
in  fee  tail,  the  land  is  to  be  divided  by  equal  portions  between 
all  the  male  children ;  and  those  portions  are  likewise  to  be 
parcelled  out,  share  and  share  alike,  amongst  the  descendants 
ci  each  son,  and  so  to  proceed  in  a  similar  distribution  ad 
infinitum.  From  this  regulation  it  was  proposed  that  some 
important  consequences  should  follow.  First,  By  taking  away 
the  right  of  primogeniture  perhaps  in  the  very  first  genera- 
tion, certainly  in  the  second,  the  families  of  Papists,  however 
respectable,  and  their  fortunes,  however  considerable,  would 
be  wholly  dissipated,  and  reduced  to  obscurity  and  indigence, 
without  any  possibility  that  they  should  repair  them  by  their 
industry  or  abilities ;  being,  as  we  shall  see  anon,  disabled 
from  every  species  of  permanent  acquisition.  Secondly,  By 
this  law  the  right  of  testamentation  is  taken  away,  which  the 
inferior  tenures  had  always  enjoyed ;  and  all  tenures,  from  the 
27th  Hen.  VIII.  Thirdly,  The  right  of  settlement  was  taken 
away,  that  no  such  persons  should,  from  the  moment  the  act 
passed,  be  enabled  to  advance  themselves  in  fortune  or  con- 
nexion by  marriage,  being  disabled  from  making  any  disposi- 
tion in  consideration  of  siich  marriage  but  what  the  law  had 
previously  regulated;  the  reputable  establishment  of  the 
eldest  son,  as  representative  of  the  family,  or  to  settle  a 
jointure,  being  commonly  the  great  object  in  such  settlements, 
\l  \   which  was  the  very  power  which  the  law  had  absolutely  taken 

•di  >^^ay. 

St.  The  operation  of  this  law,  however  certain,  might  be  too 

■  dow.    The  present  possessors  might  happen  to  be  long  lived. 

^j  The  legislature  knew  the  natural  impatience  of  expectants, 

tj  and  upon  this  principle  they  gave  encouragement  to  children 

n,  to  anticipate  the  inheritance.     For  it  is  provided,  that  the 

i^  eldest  son  of  any  Papist  shall,  immediately  on  his  conformity, 

^•^1  change  entirely  the  nature  and  properties  of  his  father's  legal 

jj  estate ;  if  he  before  held  in  fee  simple,  or,  in  other  words,  had 
the  entire  and  absolute  dominion  over  the  land,  he  is  reduced 
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to  an  estate  for  his  life  only,  with  all  the  conseque 
natural  debility  of  that  estate ;  by  which  he  hi 
qualified  to  sell,  mortgage,  charge,  (except  for  his 
any  wise  to  do  any  act  by  which  he  may  raise  mon- 
in  his  most  urgent  necessities.  The  eldest  son,  so  c 
immediately  acquires, — and  in  the  life-time  of  h 
the  permanent  part,  what  our  law  calls  the  revere 
heritance,  of  the  estate,  and  he  discharges  it  by  retri 
annuls  every  sort  of  voluntary  settlement  made  bj 
ever  so  long  before  his  conversion.  This  he  may 
pose  of  immediately,  and  alienate  it  from  the  fami 

Having  thus  reduced  his  father's  estate,  he  maj 
his  father  into  the  court  of  chancery,  where  he  r 
him  to  swear  to  the  value  of  his  estate;  and  to  alL 
of  that  possession,  (which  had  been  before  red 
estate  for  life,)  such  an  immediate  annual  allows 
lord  chancellor  or  lord-keeper  shall  judge  suitabL 
and  q^uality. 

This  indulgence  is  not  confined  to  the  eldest 
other  children,  likewise,  by  conformity  may  acquii 
privileges,  and  in  the  same  manner  force  from  the 
immediate  and  independent  maintenance.  It  is 
worth  remarking  that  the  statutes  have  avoided  to 
terminate  age  for  these  emancipating  conversions ; 
children,  at  any  age,  however  incapable  of  choic 
respects,  however  immature,  or  even  infantile,  ai 
sidered  sufficiently  capable  to  disinherit  their  pt 
totally  to  subtract  themselves  from  their  directio 
trol,  either  at  their  own  option,  or  by  the  ins 
others.  By  this  law  the  tenure  and  value  of  a  Rom: 
in  his  real  property  is  not  only  rendered  extrem< 
and  altogether  precarious ;  but  the  paternal  po\\ 
such  families  so  enervated,  that  it  may  well  be  co: 
entirely  taken  away;  even  the  principle  upon  a 
founded  seems  to  be  directly  reversed.  However 
lature  feared  that  enough  was  not  yet  done  upon 
the  Boman  Catholic  parent,  by  selling  his  real  esi 
in  some  sort  preserve  the  dominion  over  his  sub 
his  family,  and  thereby  evade  the  operation  of  1 
which  intended  to  take  away  both.  Besides,  frequ 
tions  and  many  conversions  had  so  broken  the  1 
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perty  of  Papists  in  that  kingdom,  that  it  was  apprehended 
tiiat  this  law  could  have  in  a  short  time  but  a  few  objects 
ipon  which  it  would  be  capable  of  operating. 

To  obviate  these  inconveniences  another  law  was  made,  by 
which  the  dominion  of  children  over  their  parents  was  ex- 
tended universally  throughout  the  whole  Popish  part  of  the 
nation,  and  every  child  oievery  Popish  parent  was  encouraged 
to  come  into  what  is  called  a  court  of  equity,  to  prefer  a  bill 
against  his  father,  and  compel  him  to  confess,  upon  oath,  the 
quantity  and  value  of  his  substance,  personal  as  weU  as  real, 
of  what  nature  soever,  or  howsoever  it  might  be  employed  ; 
upon  which  discovery  the  court  is  empowered  to  seize  upon 
and  allocate,  for  the  immediate  maintenance  of  such  child  or 
ehfldren,  any  sum  not  exceeding  a  third  of  the  whole  fortune ; 
and  as  to  their  future  establishment  on  the  death  of  the 
&ther,  no  limits  are  assigned ;  the  chancery  may,  if  it  thinks 
fit,  take  the  whole  properly,  personal  as  well  as  real,  money, 
rtock  in  trade,  &c.,  out  oi  the  power  of  the  possessor,  and 
Becure  it  in  any  manner  they  judge  expedient  for  that  purpose ; 
fivthe  act  has  not  assigned  any  sort  of.  limit  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  which  is  to  be  charged,  «r  given  any  direction 
concerning  the  means  of  charging  and  securing  it;  a  law 
which  supersedes  all  observation. 

But  the  law  is  still  more  extensive  in  its  provision.  Because 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  parent,  though  sworn,  might 
hy  false  representations  evade  the  discovery  of  the  ultimate 
value  of  his  estate,  a  new  bill  may  be  at  any  time  brought  by 
one,  any,  or  all,  of  the  children  for  a  further  discovery ;  his 
effects  are  to  undergo  a  fresh  scrutiny,  and  a  new  distribution 
is  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  it.  So  that  the  parent  has  no 
security  against  perpetual  inquietude,  and  the  reiteration  of 
chancery  suits,  but  by  (what  is  somewhat  difficult  for  human 
nature  t6  comply  with)  fully,  and  without  reserve,  abandoning 
his  whole  property  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  favour  of  such  children. 

But  is  this  enough,  and  has  the  parent  purchased  his  repose 
by  such  a  surrender  ?  Very  far  from  it.  The  law  expressly 
and  very  carefully  provides  that  he  shall  not ;  before  he  can 
be  secure  from  the  persecution  of  his  children  it  requires 
another  and  a  much  more  extraordinary  condition ;  the  chil- 
dren are  authorized,  if  they  can  find  that  their  parent  has  by 
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his  industry,  or  otherwise,  increased  the  value  of  his  properl 
since  their  first  bill,  to  bring  another,  compelling  a  new  a( 
count  of  the  value  of  his  estate,  in  order  to  a  new  distributio 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  the  ne^ 
bill  preferred.  They  may  bring  such  bills,  toHes  quotieSy  upo 
every  improvement  of  his  fortune,  without  any  sort  of  limiti 
tion  of  time,  or  regard  to  the  frequency  of  such  bills,  or  to  th 
quantity  of  the  increase  of  the  estate,  which  shall  justify  th 
bringing  them.  This  act  expressly  provides  that  he  sha 
have  no  respite  from  the  persecution  of  his  children  but  b 
totally  abandoning  all  thoughts  of  improvement  and  acqu: 
sition. 

This  is  going  a  great  way  surely ;  but  the  laws  in  questio 
have  gone  much  further.  Not  satisfied  with  calling  upo 
children  to  revolt  against  their  parents,  and  to  possess  then 
selves  of  their  substance,  there  are  cases  where  the  wit! 
drawing  of  the  child  from  his  father's  obedience  is  not  left  t 
the  option  of  the  child  himself;  for  if  the  wife  of  a  Eoma 
Catholic  should  choose  to  change  her  religion,  from  th« 
moment  she  deprives  her  husband  of  all  management  an 
direction  of  his  children,  and  even  of  all  the  tender  satij 
faction  which  a  parent  can  feel  in  their  society,  and  which  i 
the  only  indemnification  he  can  have  for  all  his  cares  an 
sorrows ;  and  they  are  to  be  torn  for  ever,  at  the  earliest  ag< 
from  his  house  and  family;  for  the  lord  chancellor  is  notom 
authorized,  but  he  is  strongly  required,  to  take  away  all  hi 
children  from  such  Popish  parent,  to  appoint  where,  in  whj 
manner,  and  by  whom,  they  are  to  be  educated ;  and  th 
father  is  compelled  to  pay,  not  for  the  ransom,  but  for  th 
deprivation  of  his  children;  and  to  furnish  such  a  sum  as  th 
chancellor  thinks  proper  to  appoint  for  their  education,  to  tl 
age  of  eighteen  years.  The  case  is  the  same  if  the  husban 
should  be  the  conformist ;  though  how  the  law  is  to  operal 
in  this  case  I  do  not  see  :  for  the  act  expressly  says  that  tl 
child  shall  be  taken  from  such  Popish  parent.  And  whilf 
such  husband  and  wife  cohabit,  it  vdll  be  impossible  to  put 
into  execution  without  taking  the  child  from  one  as  well  i 
from  the  other ;  and  then  the  effect  of  the  law  will  be,  the 
if  either  husband  or  wife  becomes  Protestant,  both  are  to  l 
deprived  of  their  children. 

The  paternal  power  thus  being  wholly  abrogated,  it 
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evident  that  by  the  last  regulation  the  power  of  a  husband 
over  his  wife  is  also  considerably  impaired ;  because  if  it  be  in 
her  power,  whenever  she  pleases,  to  subtract  the  children  from 
his  protection  and  obedience,  she  herself  by  that  hold  inevit- 
ably acquires  a  power  and  superiority  over  her  husband. 

But  she  is  not  left  dependent  upon  this  oblique  influence ; 
for  if  in  any  marriage  settlement  the  husband  has  reserved  to 
Inm  a  power  of  making  a  jointure,  and  he  dies  without 
Bettling  any,  her  conformity  executes  his  powers,  and  exe- 
cutes them  in  as  large  extent  as  the  chancellor  thinks  fit. 
The  husband  is  deprived  of  that  coercive  power  over  his  wife 
which  he  had  in  his  hands  by  the  use  he  might  make  of  the 
discretionary  power  reserved  in  the  settlement. 

But  if  no  such  power  had  been  reserved,  and  no.  such 
settlement  existed,  yet  if  the  husband  dies  leaving  his  con- 
fonning  wife  without  a  fixed  provision  by  some  settlement 
on  his  real  estate,  his  wife  may  apply  to  chancery,  where  she 
shall  be  allotted  a  portion  from  his  leases,  and  other  personal 
estate,  not  exceeding  one-third  of  his  whole  clear  substance. 
The  laws  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  have  pre- 
Bimied  that  the  husband  has  omitted  to  make  all  the  pro- 
vision which  he  might  have  done,  for  no  other  reason  tnan 
that  of  her  religion.  If,  therefore,  she  chooses  to  balance  any 
domestic  misdemeanours  to  her  husband  by  tjie  public  ment 
of  conformity  to  the  Protestant  religion,  the  law  will  suffer 
^0  plea  of 'Buch  misdemeanours  to  be  urged  on  the  husband's 
part,  nor  proof  of  that  kind  to  be  entered  into.  She  acquires 
a  provision  totally  independent  of  his  favour,  and  deprives 
him  of  that  source  of  domestic  authority  which  the  common 
W  had  left  to  him, — that  of  rewarding,  or  punishing,  by  a 
voltmtary  distribution  of  his  effects,  what  in  his  opinion  was 
the  good  or  ill  behaviour  of  his  wife. 

Thus  the  laws  stand  with  regard  to  the  property  abeady 
acquired,  to  its  mode  of  descent,  and  to  family  powers.  Now 
as  to  the  new  acquisition  of  real  property,  and  both  to  the 
acquisition  and  security  of  personal,  the  law  stands  thus : 

All  persons  of  that  persuasion  are  disabled  from  taking  or 
purchasing  directly,  or  by  trust,  any  lands,  any  mortgage 
upon  land,  any  rents  or  profits  from  land,  any  lease,  interest, 
or  term  of  any  land ;  any  annuity  for  life  or  lives,  or  years, 
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or  any  estate  whatsoever,  chargeable  upon,  or  which  may 
any  manner  affect,  any  lands. 

One  exception,  and  one  only,  is  admitted  by  the  statui 
to  the  universality  of  this  exclusion,  viz.  a  lease  for  a  te: 
not  exceeding  thirty-one  years.  But  even  this  privilege 
charged  with  a  prior  qualification.  This  remnant  of  a  rig 
is  doubly  curtailed;  1st,  that,  on  such  a  short  lease,  a  r€ 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  full  improved  yearly  value, 
the  time  of  the  making  it,  shall  be  reserved  during  the  wh( 
continuance  of  the  term ;  and  2ndly,  it  does  not  extend 
the  whole  kingdom.  This  lease  must  also  be  in  possessic 
and  not  in  reversion.  If  any  lease  is  made,  exceeaing  eitl 
in  duration  or  value,  and  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  abc 
limits,  the  whole  interest  is  forfeited,  and  vested  ipso  foi 
in  the  first  Protestant  discoverer  or  informer.  This  discover 
thus  invested  with  the  property,  is  enabled  to  sue  for  it 
his  own  right.  The  courts  of  law  are  not  alone  open  to  hi: 
he  may  (and  this  is  the  usual  method)  enter  into  either 
the  courts  of  equity,  and  call  upon  the  parties,  and  the 
whom  he  suspects  to  be  their  trustees,  upon  oath,  and  und 
the  penalties  of  perjury,  to  discover  against  themselves  t 
exact  nature  and  value  of  their  estates  in  every  particular, 
order  to  induce  their  forfeiture  on  the  discovery.  In  su 
suits  the  informer  is  not  liable  to  those  delays  which  t 
ordinary  procedure  of  those  courts  throws  into  the  way 
the  lustest  claimant ;  nor  has  the  Papist  the  indulgen 
which  he  allows  to  the  most  fraudulent  defendant,  that 
plea  and  demurrer.  But  the  defendant  is  obliged  to  answ 
the  whole  directly  upon  oath.  The  rule  oi  favor es  amp 
andi,  &c.  is  reversed  by  this  act,  lest  any  favour  should 
shown^  or  the  force  and  operation  of  the  law  in  any  part  of : 
progress  be  enervated.  All  issues  to  be  tried  on  this  act  a 
to  be  tried  by  none  but  known  Protestants. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  state  as  a  part  of  this  law,  wfc 
has  been  for  some  time  generally  understood  as  a  certain  co 
sequence  of  it.-  The  act  bad  expressly  provided  that  a  Papi 
could  possess  no  sort  of  estate  which  might  affect  land  (e 
cept  as  before  excepted).  On  this  a  difficulty  did,  not  u 
naturally,  arise.  It  is  generally  known,  a  judgment  bei] 
obtained,  or  acknowledged,  for  any  debt  since  the  statute 
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Westm.  2, 13  Ed.  I.  c.  18,  one  half  of  the  debtor's  land  is  to 
be  delivered  unto  the  creditor  until  the  obligation  is  satisfied, 
under  a  writ  called  Elegit,  and  this  writ  has  been  ever  since 
tbe  ordinary  assurance  of  the  land,  and  the  great  foundation 
of  general  credit  in  the  nation.  Although  the  species  of 
holding  under  this  writ  is  not  specified  in  the  statute,  the 
i^ived  opinion,  though  not  juridically  delivered,  has  been, 
tiuit  if  they  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  that  security,  be- 
csose  it  may  create  an  estate,  however  precarious,  in  land, 
their  whole  debt  or  charge  is  forfeited,  and  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Protestant  informer.  Thus  you  observe,  &st, 
that  by  the  express  words  of  the  law  all  possibility  of  acquir- 
ing any  species  of  valuable  property,  in  any  sort  connected 
with  Ismd,  is  taken  away  :  and  secondly,  by  the  construction, 
ill  security  for  money  is  also  cut  off.  No  security  is  left, 
except  what  is  merely  personal,  And  which,  therefore,  most 
people  who  lend  money  would,  I  believe,  consider  as  none 

Under  this  head  of  the  acquisition  of  property,  the  law 
meets  them  in  every  road  of  industry,  and  in  its  direct  and 
consequential  provisions  throws  almost  all  sorts  of  obstacles 
in  their  way.     For  they  are  not  only  excluded  from  all  offices 
in  church  and  state,  which,  though  a  just  and  necessary  pro- 
vision, is   yet  no  small  restraint  in  the  acquisition ;   but 
they  are  interdicted  jfrom  the  army  and  the  law  in  all  its 
branches.     This  point  is  carried  to  so  scrupulous  a  severity, 
that  chamber  practice,  and  even  private  conveyancing,  the 
most  voluntary  agency,  are  prohibited  to  them  under  the 
severest  penalties  and  the  most  rigid  modes  of  inquisition. 
They  have  gone  beyond  even  this ;  for  every  barrister,  six 
clerk,  attorney,  or  solicitor,  is  obliged  to  take  a  solemn  oath 
not  to  employ  persons  of  that  persuasion ;  no,  not  as  hackney 
clerks,  at  the  miserable  salary  of  7s.  a  week.     No  trades- 
man of  that  persuasion  is  capable,  by  any  service  or  settle- 
ment, to  obtain  his  freedom  in  any  town  corporate ;  so  that 
they  trade  and  work  in  their  own  native  towns  as  aliens, 
paying  as  such  quarterage,  and  other  charges  and  impositions. 
They  are  expressly  forbidden,  in  whatever  employment,  to 
take  more  than  two  apprentices,  except  in  the  linen  manu- 
facture only. 

In  every  state,  next  to  the  care  of  the  life  and  properties 
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of  the  subject,  the  education  of  their  youth  has  been  a 
subject  of  attention.  In  the  Irish  laws  this  point  has  not 
been  neglected.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  consti- 
tution of  our  universities  need  not  be  informed,  that  none 
but  those  who  conform  to  the  Established  Church  can  be  at  all 
admitted  to  study  there ;  and  that  none  can  obtain  degrees 
in  them  who  do  not  previously  take  all  the  tests,  oaths,  and 
declarations.  Lest  they  should  be  enabled  to  supply  this 
defect  by  private  academies  and  schools  of  their  own,  the 
law  has  armed  itself  with  all  its  terrors  against  such  a 
practice.  Popish  schoolmasters  of  every  species  are  pro- 
scribed by  those  acts,  and  it  is  made  felony  to  teach  even  in 
a  private  family  :  so  that  Papists  are  entirely  excluded  from 
an  education  in  any  of  our  autnorized  establishments  for  learn*- 
ing  at  home.  In  order  to  shut  up  every  avenue  to  instruc- 
tion, the  act  of  King  William  in  Ireland  has  added  to 
this  restraint  by  precluding  them  from  all  foreign  education. 
This  act  is  worthy  of  attention  on  account  of  the  singularity 
of  some  of  its  provisions.  Being  sent  for  education  to  any 
Popish  school  or  college  abroad,  upon  conviction,  incurs  (if 
the  party  sent  has  any  estate  of  inheritance)  a  kind  of  un- 
alterable and  perpetu^  outlawry.  The  tender  and  incapable 
age  of  such  a  person,  his  natural  subjection  to  the  will  of 
others,  his  necessary  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  laws^ 
stands  for  nothing  in  his  favour.  He  is  disabled  to  sue  in 
law  or  equity ;  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator : 
he  is  rendered  incapable  of  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift ;  he 
forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels  for  ever,  and  he  forfeits  for 
his  life  all  his  lands,  hereditaments,  offices,  and  estate  of 
freehold,  and  all  trusts,  powers,  or  interests  therein. 

All  persons  concerned  in  sending  them  or  maintaining  them 
abroad,  by  the  least  assistance  of  money  or  otherwise,  are 
involved  in  the  same  disabilities,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
penalties. 

The  mode  of  conviction  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  penal 
sanctions  of  this  act.  A  justice  of  peace,  upon  information 
that  any  child  is  sent  away,  may  require  to  be  brought  before 
him  all  persons  charged,  or  even  suspected,  of  sending  or  aa^ 
sisting,  and  examine  them  and  other  persons  on  oath  eoor 
cerning  the  fact.  If  on  this  examination  he  finds  it  probable 
that  the  party  was  sent  contrary  to  this  act,  he  is  then  to 
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bind  aver  tlie  parties  and  witnesses  in  any  sum  he  thinks  fit, 
but  not  less  than  £200,  to  appear  and  take  their  trial  at  the 
next  quarter  sessions.  Here  the  justices  are  to  re-examine 
evidence,  until  they  arrive,  as  before,  to  what  shall  appear  to 
'  them  a  probability.  For  the  rest,  they  resort  to  the  accused ; 
—if  they  can  prove  that  any  person,  or  any  money,  or  any 
bill  of  exchange,  has  been  sent  abroad  by  the  party  accused, 
they  throw  the  proof  upon  him  to  show  for  what  innocent 
pinpoees  it  was  sent ;  and  on  failure  of  such  proof  he  is 
lulneeted  to  all  the  above-mentioned  penalties.  Half  the 
forfeiture  is  given  to  the  Crown ;  the  other  half  goes  to  the 
informer. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that  this  mode  of  convio- 
tion  liot  only  concludes  the  party  has  failed  in  his  expurga- 
toiy  proof,  but  it  is  sufficient  also  to  subject  to  the  penalties 
and  incapacities  of  the  law  the  infant,  upon  whose  account 
the  person  has  been  so  convicted.     It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  law  has  not  left  him  without  some  species  of  remedy  in 
this  case  apparently  of  much  hardship,  where  one  man  is 
convicted  upon  evidence  given  against  another,  if  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  live ;  for,  within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  re- 
turn, or  his  age  of  21;  he  has  a  right  to  call  for  a  new  trial, 
in  which  he  also  is  to  undertake  the  negative  proof,  and  to 
show  by  sufficient  evidence  that  he  has  not  been  sent  abroad 
against  the  intention  of  the  act.     If  he  succeeds  in  this  diffi- 
cult exculpation,  and  demonstrates  his  innocence  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court,  he  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and 
all  the  profits  of  his  lands  incurred  and  received  before  such 
acquittal ;  but  he  is  freed  from  all  other  forfeitures,  and  from 
all  subsequent  incapacities.     There  is  also  another  method 
allowed  by  the  law  in  favour  of  persons  under  such  unfor-  . 
tunate  circumstances,  as  in  the  former  case  for  their  inno- 
cence, in  this  upon  account  of  their  expiation ; — if  within  six 
months  after  their  return,  with  the  punctilious  observation 
of  many  ceremonies,  they  conform  to  the  Established  Church, 
and  take  all  the  oaths  and  subscriptions,  the  legislature,  in 
consideration  of  the  incapable  age  in  which  they  were  sent 
abroad,  of  the  merit  of  their  early  conformity,  and  to  encou- 
rage conversions,  only  confiscates,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  whole  personal  estate,  and  the  profits  of  the  real ;  in  all 
other  respects,  restoring  and  rehabilitating  the  party. 
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So  far  as  to  property  and  education.  There  remain  some  -, 
other  heads,  upon  which  the  acts  have  changed  the  course  ofc 
the  common  law ;  and  first,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  self*  l 
defence,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  arms.  This,  though  on«  i 
of  the  rights  by  the  law  of  nature,  yet  is  so  capable  of  abu8el!^  ) 
that  it  may  not  be  unwise  to  make  some  regulations  concerxir .' 
ing  them :  and  many  wise  nations  have  thought  proper  to 
set  several  restrictions  on  this  right,  especislly  temporary.' 
ones,  with  regard  to  suspected  persons,  and  on  occasion  of . 
some  imminent  danger  to  the  public  &om  foreign  invasion^ 
or  domestic  commotions.  ^ 

But  provisions  in  time  of  trouble,  proper  and  perhaps  ne* ' 
cessary,  may  become  in  time  of  profound  peace  a  scheme  o£^ 
tyranny.  The  method  which  the  statute  &w  of  Ireland  has 
taken  upon  this  delicate  article,  is  to  get  rid  of  all  difficultiei  ■ 
at  once,  by  an  universal  prohibition  to  all  persons,  at  all  timea^ 
and  under  all  circumstances,  who  are  not  Protestants,  ol 
using  or  keeping  any  kind  of  weapons  whatsoever.  In  order 
to  enforce  this  regulation,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  common 
law  is  changed ;  very  severe  penalties  are  enjoined ;  the  larg-;. 
est  powers  are  vested  in  the  lowest  magistrates.  Any  two 
justices  of  peace,  or  magistrates  of  a  town,  with  or  without 
information,  at  their  pleasure,  by  themselves  or  their  war-' 
rant,  are  empowered  to  enter  and  search  the  house  of  anf 
Papist,  or  even  of  any  other  person,  whom  they  suspect  to' 
keep  such  arms  in  trust  for  them.  The  only  limitation  to  tha- 
extent  of  this  power  is,  that  the  search  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun :  but  even  this  quali- 
fication extends  no  further  than  to  the  execution  of  the  ac^ 
in  the  open  country ;  for  in  all  cities  and  their  suburbs,  in 
towns  corporate  and  market  towns,  they  may,  at  their  discre- 
tion, and  without  information,  break  open  houses,  and  instip 
tute  such  search  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  This  I  sajT 
they  may  do  at  their  discretion,  and  it  seems  a  pretty  amptet 
power  in  the  hands  of  such  magistrates.  However,  the? 
matter  does  by  no  means  totally  rest  on  their  discretion. 
Besides  the  discretionary  and  occasional  search,  the  statuttt 
has  prescribed  one  that  is  general  and  periodical.  It  is  tft" 
be  made  annually,  by  the  warrant  of  the  justices  at  theiKt 
Midsummer  quarter  sessions,  by  the  high  and  petty  con^ 
stables,  or  any  others  whom  they  may  authorize,  and  by  aB 
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rporate  magistrates,  in  all  houses  of  Papists,  and  every 
kor,  where  they  suspect  arms  for  the  use  of  such  persons 
» be  coincealed,  with  the  same  powers,  in  all  respects,  which 
tend  the  occasional  search.  The  whole  of  this  regulation, 
moeming  both  the  general  and  particular  search,  seems  to 
sre  been  made  by  a  legislature  which  was  not  at  all  extra- 
agantlj  jealous  of  personal  liberty.  Not  trusting,  ho\^ever, 
0  the  activity  of  the  magistrate  acting  officially,  the  law  has 
anted  all  voluntary  informers  by  considerable  rewards,  and 
rfen  pressed  involuntary  informers  into  this  service  by  the 
bead  of  heavy  penalties.  With  regard  to  the  latter  method, 
;wo  justices  of  peace,  or  the  magistrate  of  any  corporation, 
lie  empowered  to  summon  before  them  any  persons  whatso- 
3ver,  to  tender  them  an  oath,  by  which  they  oblige  them  to 
iiscover  all  persons  who  have  any  arms  concealed  contrary 
to  law.  Their  refusal,  or  declining  to  appear,  or,  appearing, 
tibeir  refusal  to  inform,  subjects  them  to  the  severest  penal- 
ties. If  peers  or  peeresses  are  summoned  (for  they  may  be 
lommoned  by  the  bailiff  of  a  corporation  of  six  cottages)  to 
perform  this  honourable  service,  and  refuse  to  inform,  the  first 
offence  is  £300  penalty ;  the  second  is  premunire,  that  is  to 
Bay,  imprisonment  for  Hfe,  and  forfeiture  of  their  goods. 
Persons  of  an  inferior  order  are,  for  the  first  offence,  fined 
£30 ;  for  the  second,  they  too  are  subjeeted  to  premunire. 
So  fkr  as  to  involuntary ; — ^now,  as  to  voluntary  informers, 
tbe  law  entitles  them  to  half  the  penalty  incurred  by  carry- 
ing or  keeping  arms ;  for,  on  conviction  of  this  offence,  the 
p«ttalty  upon  persons  of  whatever  substance  is  the  sum  of 
£60  and  a  year's  imprisonment,  which  cannot  be  remitted 
even  by  the  Crown. 

The  only  exception  to  this  law  is  a  licence  from  the  lord- 
lieateuant  and  council  to  carry  arms,  which  by  its  nature  is 
extremely  limited,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  six  persons 
now  in  the  kingdom  who  have  been  fortimate  enough  to  ob- 
tain it. 

There  remains,  after  this  system  concerning  property  and 
defence,  to  say  something  concerning  the  exercise  of  religion, 
which  is  carried  on  in  all  persuasions,  but  especially  in  the 
Bomish,  by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  law  of 
Sling  William  and  Queen  Anne  ordered  all  Popish  parsons 
exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  all  orders  of  monks  and 
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friars,  and  all  priests,  not  then  actually  in  parishes,  and  tdki 
be  registered,  to  be  banished  the  kingdom;  and* if  th« 
should  return  from  exile,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quarteredt 
Twenty  pounds  reward  is  given  for  apprehending  thenw 
Penalty  on  harbouring  and  concealing.  ^'^ 

As  bW.  the  priests  then  in  being  and  registered  are  lon^ 
since  dead,  and  as  these  laws  are  made  perpetual,  ever^ 
Popish  priest  is  liable  to  the  law.  ; 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  a  tolerably  complete  view^ 
of  the  Popery  laws  relative  to  property  by  descent  or  acquit^: 
sition,  to  education,  to  defence,  and  to  the  free  exercise  <£' 
religion,  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  form  some 
judgment  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  system,  and  of  the  Bull* 
sequent  reflections  that  are  to  be  made  upon  it. 


CHAPTEE  III.  ^  .\ 

PAET  I.  I 

The  system  which  we  have  just  reviewed,  and  the  maimar  ' 
in  which  religious  influence  on  the  public  is  made  to  operate  ■' 
upon  the  laws  concerning  property  in  Ireland,  is  in  its  natme  \ 
very  singular,  and  differs,  I  apprehend,  essentially,  and  pe^ 
haps  to  its  disadvantage,  from  any  scheme  of  religious  pers*" 
cution  now  existing  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  op  whidi  j 
has  prevailed  in  any  time,  or  nation,  with  which  history  hal 
made  us  acquainted.   I  believe  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  it  is  unjust,  impolitic,  and  inefficacious ;  that  it  has  die 
most  unhappy  influence  on  the  prosperity,  the  morals,  aol 
the  safety  of  that  country ;  that  this  influence  is  not  acdh  i 
dental,  but  has  flowed  as  the  necessary  and  direct  conflO^ 
quence  of  the  laws  themselves,  first  on  account  of  the  ob- 
ject which  they  effect,  and  next  by  the  quality  of  the  greei^ 
est  part  of  the  instruments  they  employ.     Upon  all  tbeS 
points,  first  upon  the  general,  and  then  on  the  particQl«l( 
this  question  will  be  considered  with  as  much  order  as  Cf^l 
be  followed  in  a  matter  of  itself  as  involved  and  intricate  IB 
it  is  important.  i 

The  first  and  most  capital  consideration  with  regard  to 
this,  as  to  every  object,  is  the  extent  of  it ;  and  here  it  ji 
necessary  to  premise,  this  system  of  penalty  and  inoapaci^ 
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•  its  object  no  small  sect,  or  obscure  party,  but  a  very 
ous  body  of  men — a  body  which  comprehends  at  least 
irds  of  that  whole  nation;  it  amounts  to  2,800,000 
a  number  sufficient  for  the  materials  constituent  of  a 
people.  Now  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  serious  and  dis- 
nate  examination,  whether  such  a  system,  respecting 
m  object,  be  in  reality  agreeable  to  any  soimd  princi- 
f  legislation,  or  any  authorized  definition  of  law ;  for  if 
asons  or  practices  differ  &om  the  general  informed  sense 
ukind,  it  is  very  moderate  to  say  that  they  are  at  least 
iiouB. 

is  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object  oi^ht 
;«nd  us  through  the  whole  inquiry ;  if  it  does  not  al- 
affect  the  reason,  it  is  always  decisive  on  the  import- 
of  the  question.  It  not  only  makes  in  itself  a  more 
ig  point,  but  complicates  itself  with  every  other  part  of 
natter,  giving  every  error,  minute  in  itself,  a  character 
ignificance  from  its  application.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to 
mdered  at  if  we  perpetually  recur  to  it  in  the  course 
a  essay. 

the  making  of  a  new  law  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of 
jgislator  to  see  that  no  injustice  be  done  even  to  an  in- 
iial ;  for  there  is  then  nothing  to  be  imsettled,  and  the 
jr  is  under  his  hands  to  mould  it  as  he  pleases ;  and  if 
ids  it  untractable  in  the  working,  he  may  abandon  it  , 
)ut  incurring  any  new  inconvenience.  But  in  the  ques- 
3oncerning  the  repeal  of  an  old  one,  the  work  is  of  more 
ulty ;  because  laws,  like  houses,  lean  on  one  another,  and 
peration  is  delicate,  and  should  be  necessary ;  the  ob- 
m,  in  such  a  case,  ought  not  to  arise  from  the  natural 
oity  of  human  institutions,  but  from  substantial  faults, 
\i  contradict  the  nature  and  end  of  law  itself;  faults  not 
\g  from  the  imperfection,  but  from  the  misapplication 
ibuse,  of  our  reason.  As  no  legislators  can  regard  the 
na  of  equity,  a  law  may  in  some  instances  be  a  just  sub- 
)f  censure,  without  being  at  all  an  object  of  repeal.  But 
I  transgressions  against  common  right  and  the  ends  of 
government  should  be  considerable  in  their  nature,  and 
wiing  in  their  effects,  as  this  objection  goes  to  the  root 
principle  of  the  law,  it  renders  it  void  in  its  obligatory 
.ty  on  the  mind,  and  therefore  determines  it  as  the  pro- 
c  2 
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per  object  of  abrogation  and  repeal,  so  far  as  regards  its  cr 
existence.     The  objection  here  is,  as  we  observed,  hj 
means  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  law ;  it  is  on 
count  of  its  erroneous  principle ;  for,  if  this  be  fundamentaJl] 
wrong,  the  more  perfect  the  law  is  made  the  worse  it  ' 
coihes.     It  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  properties  of  gem 
law,  even  in  its  imperfections  and  defects.     The  true  w< 
ness  and  opprobrium  of  our  best  general  constitutions 
that  they  cannot  provide  beneficijuly  for  every  partici 
case,  and  thus  fill,  adequately  to  then*  intentions,  the  d 
of  universal  justice.     But  where  the  principle  is  faulty, 
erroneous  part  of  the  law  is  the  benencial,  and  justice  only  ^ 
finds  refuge  in  those  holes  and  comers  which  had  escapav 
the  fiagaci^  and  inquisition  of  the  legislator.     The  happijMtff  ^ 
or  misery  of  multitudes  can  never  be  a  thing  indifferent,    ift  ^ 
law  against  the  majority  of  the  people  is  in  substance  a  Ix^l  ^ 
against  the  people  itself ;  its  extent  determines  its  invalidity  fii  g 
it  even  changes  its  character  as  it  enlarges  its  operation :  ik 
is  not  particular  injustice,  but  general  oppression ;  and  caiiri 
no  longer  be  considered  as  a  private  hardship,  which  mi^U^ 
be  borne,  but  spreads  and  grows  up  into  the  unfortunate  iok' 
portance  of  a  national  calamity.  ^ 

Now,  as  a  law  directed  agamst  the  mass  of  the  nation  hift 
not  the  nature  of  a  reasonable  institution,  so  neither  has  il' 
the  authority :  for  in  all  forms  of  government  the  people  ii 
the  true  legislator ;  and  whether  the  immediate  and  instriK 
mental  cause  of  the  law  be  a  single  person  or  many,  the  W\ 
mote  and  efiicient  cause  is  the  consent  of  the  people,  eithet- 
actual  or  implied ;  and  such  consent  is  absolutely  essentiil 
to  its  validity.  To  the  solid  establishment  of  every  law  two.- 
things  are  essentially  requisite :  first,  a  proper  and  sufficieiik 
human  power  to  declare  and  modify  the  matter  of  the  law*;- 
and  next,  such  a  fit  and  equitable  constitution  as  they  hsent 
a  right  to  declare  and  render  binding.  With  regard  to  thif 
first  requisite,  the  human  authority,  it  is  their  judgment  thep 
give  up,  not  their  right.  The  people,  indeed,  are  presumed 
to  consent  to  whatever  the  legislature  ordains  for  their  bena^ 
fit ;  and  they  are  to  acquiesce  in  it,  though  they  do  not  dearij/ 
see  into  the  propriety  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  coii»'  ] 
ducted  to  that  desirable  end.  This  they  owe  as  an  act  of  \ 
homage  and  just  deference  to  a  reason  which  the  necessity    j 
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gorerament  has  made  superior  to  their  own.  But  though 
)  means,  and  indeed  the  nature,  of  a  public  adyantsjge  may 
fc  always  be  evident  to  the  understanding  of  the  subject,  no 
6  is  so  gross  and  stupid  as  not  to  distinguish  between  a 
nefit  and  an  injury.  No  one  can  imagine,  then,  an  exclusion 
a  great  body  of  men,  not  from  favours,  privileges,  and 
Oflts,  but  from  the  common  advantages  of  society,  can  ever 
>  a  thing  intended  for  their  good,  or  can  ever  be'ratified  by 
y  implied  consent  of  theirs.  If,  therefore,  at  least  an  im- 
led  human  consent  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  law, 
\gh.  a  constitution  canuot  in  propriety  be  a  law  at  all. 
But  if  we  could  suppose  that  such  a  ratification  was  made, 
it  virtually  but  actually,  by  the  people,  not  representatively, 
at  even  collectively,  still  it  would  be  null  and  void.  They 
we  no  tight  to  make  a  law  prejudicial  to  the  whole  com- 
nmitrv,  even  though  the  delinquents  in  making  such  an  act 
iiould  be  themselves  the  chief  sufferers  by  it ;  because  it 
nould  be  made  against  the  principle  of  a  superior  law,  which 
» 18  not  in  the  power  of  any  community,  or  of  the  whole  race 
f  man,  to  alter. — I  mean  the  will  of  Him  who  gave  us  our 
lakire,  and  in  giving  impressed  an  invariable  law  upon  it.  It 
rould  be  hard  to  point  out  any  error  more  truly  subversive 
f  all  the  order  and  beauty,  of  all  the  peace  and  happiness,  of 
nman  society,  than  the  position  that  any  body  of  men  have 
.  right  to  make  what  laws  they  please ;  or  that  laws  can  de- 
ive  any  authority  from  their  institution  merely  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  quality  of  the  subject-matter.  No  arguments 
»f  policy,  reason  of  state,  or  preservation  of  the  constitution, 
wi  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  such  a  practice.  They  may,  in- 
leed,  impeach  the  frame  of  that  constitution ;  but  can  never 
Wttch  this  immovable  principle.  This  seems  to  be,  indeed, 
i»e  principle  which  Hobbes  broached  in  the  last  century, 
md  which  was  then  so  frequently  and  so  ably  refuted. 
Seero  exclaims  with  the  utmost  indignation  and  contempt 
igainst  such  a  notion  ;^  he  considers  it  not  only  as  unworthy 

*  Cicero  de  Legibus,  lib.  prim.  15  et  16.  O  rem  dignam,  in  qu&  non 
ttodo  docti,  venim  etiam  agrestes,  erubescant !  Jam  vero  illud  stultissi- 
mun  existimare  omnia  justa  esse,  quae  scita  sunt  in  populorum  institutis 
ut  legibus,  &c.  Quod  si  populorum  jussis,  si  principum  decretis,  si  sen- 
entiis  judicum  jura  constituerentur,  jus  esset  latrocinari,  jus  adulterare, 
tu  testamenta  falsa  supponere,  si  haec  sufragiis  aut  scitis  multitudinis 
•robarentur. 
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of  a  philosopher,  but  of  an  illiterate  peasant ;  that  of  i 
things  this  was  the  most  truly  absurd,  to  fancy  that  the  n 
of  justice  was  to  be  taken  from  the  constitutions  of  commo 
wealths,  or  that  laws  derived  their  authority  from  the  statut 
of  the  people,  the  edicts  of  princes,  or  the  decrees  of  judg< 
If  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  the  black  letter  and  the  kin§ 
arms  that  makes  the  law,  we  are  to  look  for  it  elsewhere. 

In  reality  there  are  two,  and  only  two,  foundations  of  la^ 
and  they  are  both  of  them  conditions  without  which  nothii 
can  give  it  any  force ;  I  mean  equity  and  utility.  With  i 
spect  to  the  former,  it  grows  out  of  the  great  rule  of  equalit 
which  is  grounded  upon  our  common  nature,  and  which  Phil 
with  propriety  and  beauty,  calls  the  Mother  of  Justice.  A 
human  laws  are,  properly  speaking,  only  declaratory ;  th( 
may  alter  the  mode  and  application,  but  have  no  power  ov 
the  substance  of- original  justice.  The  other  foundation 
law,  which  is  utility,  must  be  understood,  not  of  partial  < 
limited,  but  of  general  and  public,  utility,  connected  in  tl 
same  manner  with,  and  derived  directly  from,  our  ration 
nature ;  for  any  other  utility  may  be  the  utility  of  a  robbc 
but  cannot  be  that  of  a  citizen ;  the  interest  of  the  domest 
enemy,  and  not  that  of  a  member  of  the  commonwealth.  Th 
present  equality  can  never  be  the  foundation  of  statutes,  whi( 
create  an  artificial  difference  between  men,  as  the  laws  b 
fore  us  do,  in  order  to  induce  a  consequential  inequality  : 
the  distribution  of  justice.  Law  is  a  mode  of  human  acti( 
respecting  society,  and  must  be  governed  by  the  same  rul,' 
of  equity  which  govern  every  private  action ;  and  so  Tul 
considers  it,  in  his  OflBces,  as  the  only  utility  agreeable  to  th 
nature ;  unum  debet  esse  omnibus  propositum,  ut  eadem  i 
utilitas  uniuscujusque  et  universorum  ;  quam  si  ad  se  quisg\ 
rapiat,  dissolvetur  omnis  humana  consortia. 

If  any  proposition  can  be  clear  in  itself,  it  is  this ;  that 
law,  which  shuts  out  from  all  secure  and  valuable  proper 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  cannot  be  made  for  the  utility  of  tl 
party  so  excluded.  This,  therefore,  is  not  the  utility  whii 
TuUy  mentions.  But  if  it  were  true  (as  it  is  not)  that  tl 
real  interest  of  any  part  of  the  community  could  be  separate 
from  the  happiness  of  the  rest,  still  it  would  afford  no  ju 
foundation  for  a  statute  providing  exclusively  for  that  inters 
at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  because  it  would  be  repugna 
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to  the  essence  of  law,  which  requires  that  it  be  made  as  much 
tt  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.     If  this  principle  be 
denied  or  evaded,  what  ground  have  we  left  to  reason  on  ? 
'We  must  at  once  make  a  total  change  in  all  our  ideas,  and 
look  for  a  new  definition  of  law.     Where  to  find  it  I  con- 
fess myself  at  a  loss.    If  we  resort  to  the  fountains  of  juris- 
prodence,  they  will  not  supply  us  with  any,  that  is  for  our 
purpose.      Jus  (says   Paulus)  pluribus  modis  didtur;  uno 
modo,  cum  id,  quod  semper  cBquum  et  bonum  est,  jus  didtur, 
Mt  est  jus  nqturale;  this  sense  of  the  word  will  not  be 
thought,   I    imagine,  very    applicable  to  our  penal  laws. 
Akero  modo,  quod  omnibus  aut  pluribus  in  undqudque  civitate 
vdle  est,  ut  est  jus  civile.  •  Perhaps  this  latter  wiU  be  as  in- 
sufficient, and  would  rather  seem  a  censure  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  Popery  Acts  than  a  definition  that  includes  them ; 
and  there  is  no  other  to  be  found  in  the  whole  digest; 
neither  are  there  any  modem  writers  whose  ideas  of  law  are 
It  all  narrower. 

It  would  be  far  more  easy  to  heap  up  authorities  on  this 
article,*  than  to  excuse  the  prolixity  and  tediousness  of  pro- 
dacing  any  at  all  in  proof  of  a  ^point,  which,  though  too  often 
practically  denied,  is  in  its  theory  almost  self-evident.  For 
oaarez,  handling  this  very  question,  utrum  de  ratione  et  sub- 
ftantid  legis  esse  ut  propter  commune  bonum  feratur,  does  not 
hesitate  a  moment,  finding  no  ground  in  reason  or  authority 
to  render  the  affirmative  in  the  least  decree  disputable :  In 
pkEStione  ergo  propositd  (says  he)  nulla  est  inter  author es 
eoniroversia  ;  sed  omnium  commune  est  aodomd  de  substantid 
tt  ratione  legis  esse,  ut  pro  communi  bono  feratur ;  ita  ut 
propter  illud  prcecipue  tradatur ;  having  observed,  in  another 
place,  contra  omnem  rectitudinem  est  bonum  commune  ad  pri- 
vatum ordinare,  seu  totum  ad  partem  propter  ipsum  referre. 
Partiality  and  law  are  contradictory  terms.  Neither  the 
merits  nor  the  ill  deserts,  neither  the  wealth  and  importance 
nor  the  indigence  and  obscurity,  of  the  one  part  or  of  the 
other,  can  make  any  alteration  in  this  fundamental  truth. 
On  any  other  sclieme  I  defy  any  man  living  to  settle  a  cor- 
rect standard,  which  may  discriminate  between  equitable  rule 
and  the  most  direct  tyranny.  Eor  if  we  can  once  prevail 
upon  ourselves  to  depart  from  the  strictness  and  integrity 
of  this  principle  in  favour  even  of  a  considerable  party,  the 
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argument  will  hold  for  one  that  is  less  so ;  and  thus  we  shall  ^ 
go  on,  narrowing  the  bottom  of  public  right,  until  step  by  ^ 
step  we  arrire,  though  after  no  very  long  or  very  forced  d»-'  ^ 
duction,  at  what  one  of  our  poets  calls  the  enormous  faUk^  ^ 
the  faith  of  the  many,  created  for  the  advantage  of  a  singlA  i 
person.  I  cannot  see  a  glimmering  of  distinction  to  evade  | 
it ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  allege  any  reason  for  the  proscriptioii  ] 
of  so  large  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  would  not  hold  j 
equally  to  support,  under  parallel  circumstances,  the  pro*  ■ 
scription  of  the  whole. 

I  am  sensible  that  these  principles,  in  their  abstract  ligUv 
will  nof  be  very  strenuously  opposed.  Eeason  is  never  in- 
convenient but  when  it  comes  to  be  applied.  Mere  general 
truths  interfere  very  little  with  the  passions.  They  caOy 
until  they  are  roused  by#a  troublesome  application,  rest  in 
great  tranquillity  side  by  side  with  tempers  and  proceeding 
the  most  directly  opposite  to  them.  Men  want  to  be  remind- 
ed, who  do  not  want  to  be  taught ;  because  those  original 
ideas  of  rectitude,  to  which  the  mind  is  compelled  to  assent  i 
when  they  are  proposed,  are  not  always  as  present  to  it  as 
they  ought  to  be.  When  people  are  gone,  if  not  into  a 
denial,  at  least  into  a  sort  of  oblivion  oi  those  ideas ;  when 
they  know  them  only  as  barren  speculations,  and  not  as 
practical  motives  for  conduct, — ^it  wiU  be  proper  to  press  as 
well  as  to  offer  them  to  the  understanding ;  and  when  one  is 
attacked  by  prejudices,  which  aim  to  intrude  themselves  into 
the  place  of  law,  what  is  left  for  us  but  to  vouch  and  call  to 
warranty  those  principles  of  original  justice  from  whence  alone 
our  title  to  everything  valuable  in  society  is  derived  ?  Can  it 
be  thought  to  arise  from  a  superfluous,  vain  parade  of  displav** 
ing  general  and  uncontroverted  maxims,  that  we  should 
revert  at  this  time  to  the  first  principles  of  law,  when  we 
have  directly  under  our  consideration  a  whole  body  of  sta- 
tutes, which,  I  say,  are  so  many  contradictions,  which  their 
advocates  allow  to  be  so  many  exceptions  from  those  very 
principles  ?  Take  them  in  the  most  favourable  light,  every 
exception  from  the  original  and  fixed  rule  of  equality  and 
justice  ought  surely  to  be  very  well  authorized  in  the  reason 
of  their  deviation,  and  very  rare  in  their  use.  For  if  th^ 
should  grow  to  be  frequent,  in  what  would  they  differ  from 
an  abrogation  of  the  rule  itself?  By  becoming  thus  frequent^ 
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they  miglit  even  go  further ;  and,  establishing  themselves  into 
a  principle,  conyert  the  rule  into  the  exception.  It  cannot 
he  dissembled,  that  this  is  not  at  all  remote  from  the  case 
hefere  us,  where  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  excluded 
from  all  valuable  property;  where  the  greatest  and  most 
ordinary  benefits  of  society  are  conferred  as  priyileges,  and 
not  enjoyed  on  the  footing  of  common  rights. 

The  clandestine  manner  in  which  those  in  power  carry  on 
SQcb  designs  is  a  sufficient  argument  of  the  sense  they  in- 
mffdly  entertain  of  the  true  nature  of  their  proceedmgs. 
Sddom  is  the  title  or  preamble  of  the  law  of  the  same  import 
with  the  body  and  enacting  part ;  but  they  generally  place 
some  other  colour  uppermost,  which  differs  from  that  which 
is  afterwards  to  appear,  or  at  least  one  that  is  several  shades 
Winter.  Thus  the  penal  laws  in  question  are  not  called  laws 
to  oblige  men,  baptized  and  educated  in  Popery,  to  renoimce 
tiieir  religion  or  their  property ;  but  are  called  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  Popery ;  as  if  their  purpose  was  only  to 
Cent  conversions  to  that  sect,  and  not  to  persecute  a  mil- 
of  people  already  engaged  in  it.  But  of  all  the  instances 
ef  this  sort  of  legislative  artifice,  and  of  the  principles  that 
produced  it,  I  never  met  with  any  which  made  a  stronger 
impression  on  me  than  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  That  monarch  had,  when  he  made 
that  revocation,  as  few  measures  to  keep  with  public  opinion 
as  any  man.  In  the  exercise  of  the  most  unresisted  author- 
ity at  home,  in  a  career  of  uninterrupted  victory  abroad,  and 
in  a  course  of  flattery  equal  to  the  circumstances  of  his  great- 
ness in  both  these  particulars,  he  might  be  supposed  to  have 
as  little  need  as  disposition  to  render  any  sort  of  account  to 
ttie  world  of  his  procedure  towards  his  subjects.  But  the 
persecution  of  so  vast  a  body  of  men  as  the  Huguenots  was 
too  strong  a  measure  even  for  the  law  of  pride  and  power. 
It  was  too  glaring  a  contradiction  even  to  those  principles 
upon  which  persecution  itself  is  supported.  Shocked  at  the 
naked  attempt,  he  had  recourse,  for  a  palliation  of  his  con- 
duct, to  an  unkingly  denial  of  the  fact,  which  made  against 
him.  In  the  preamble,  therefore,  to  his  act  of  revocation,  he 
Bets  forth  that  the  Edict  of  Nantz  was  no  longer  necessary, 
as  the  object  of  it  (the  Protestants  of  his  kingdom)  were 
then  reduced  to  a  very  small  number.     The  refugees  in 
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Holland  cried  out  against  this  misrepresentation.     They  as*  ^ 
serted,  I  believe  with  truth,  that  this  revocation  had  driven  '^ 
200,0C)0  of  them  out  of  their  country ;  and  that  they  could  -j 
readily  demonstrate  there  still  remained  600,000  Protestanti  c 
in  France.  If  this  were  the  fact,  (as  it  was  undoubtedly,)  no  ^ 
argument  of  policy  could  have  been  strong  enough  to  excuse  "^ 
a  measure  by  which  800,000  men  were  despoiled,  at  one 
stroke,  of  so  many  of  their  rights  and  privileges.     Louis 
XIV.  confessed,  by  this  sort  of  apology,  that  if  the  number 
had  been  large  the  revocation  had  been  unjust.     But,  after    ' 
aU,  is  it  not  most  evident,  that  this  act  o^  injustice,  which 
let  loose  on  that  monarch  such  a  torrent  of  invective  and  re- 
proach, and  which  threw  so  dark  a  cloud  over  all  the  splen- 
dour of  a  most  illustrious  reign,  falls  far  short  of  the  case  in 
Ireland?    The  privileges  which  the   Protestants   of  thai;    \ 
kingdom  enjoyed  antecedent  to  this  revocation  were  far    \ 
greater  than  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ever  aspired  to     i 
under  a  contrary  establishment.     The  number  of  their  sufr     ; 
ferers,  if  considered  absolutely,  is  not  half  of  ours ;  if  con^    j 
sidered  relatively  to  the  body  of  each  community,  it  is  not    i 
perhaps  a  twentieth  part.     And  then  the  penalties  and  in- 
capacities which   grew  from   that   revocation  are  not  so 
grievous  in  their  nature,  nor  so  certain  in  their  execution, 
nor  so  ruinous  by  a  great  deal  to  the  civil  prosperity  of  ihe 
state,  as  those  which  we  have  established  for  a  perpetual  lair 
in  our  unhappy  country.     It  cannot  be  thought  to  arise 
from  affectation  that  I  call  it  so.     What  other  name  can  be 
given  to  a  country  which  contains  so  many  hundred  thou- 
sands of  human  creatures  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  servitude  ? 

In  putting  this  parallel,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  can 
stand  for  this  short  time  very  clear  of  our  party  distinctions. 
If  it  were  enough,  by  the  use  of  an  odious  and  unpopular 
word,  to  determine  tne  question,  it  would  be  no  longer  a 
subject  of  rational  disquisition ;  since  that  very  prejudice 
which  gives  these  odious  names,  and  which  is  tne  party 
charged  for  doing  so,  and  for  the  consequences  of  it,  would 
then  become  the  judge  also.  But  I  flatter  myself  that  not 
a  few  will  be  found  who  do  not  think  that  the  names  of 
Protestant  and  Papist  can  make  any  change  in  the  nature  of 
essential  justice.     Such  men  will  not  allow  that  to  be  proper 
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ment  to  the  one  of  these  denominations  which  would 
ruelty  to  the  other ;  and  which  converts  its  very  crime 
the  instrument  of  its  defence :  they  will  hardly  persuade 
iselves  that  what  was  bad  policy  in  France  can.be  good  in 
aid ;  or  that  what  was  intolerable  injustice  in  an  arbi- 
j  monarch  becomes,  only  by  being  more  extended  and 
3  violent,  an  equitable  procedure  in  a  country  professing 
B  governed  by  law.  It  is  however  impossible  not  to  ob- 
9  with  some  concern  that  there  are  many  also  of  a  dif- 
it  disposition ;  a  number  of  persons  whose  minds  are  so 
led,  that  they  find  the  communion  of  religion  to  be  a  close 
an  endearing  tie,  and  their  country  to  be  no  bond  at  all ; 
^hom  common  altars  are  a  better  relation  than  common 
tations  and  a  common  civil  interest ;  whose  hearts  are 
jhed  with  the  distresses  of  foreigners,  and  are  abundantly 
ke  to  all  the  tenderness  of  human  feeling  on  such  an  oc- 
3n,  even  at  the  moment  that  they  are  inflicting  the  very 
e  distresses,  or  worse,  on  their  fellow-citizens,  without 
least  sting  of  compassion  or  remorse.  To  commiserate 
distresses  of  aU  men  sufieriug  innocently,  perhaps  merito- 
sly,  is  generous,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  better  part  of 

nature — a  disposition  that  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
•ished.  But  to  transfer  humanity  from  its  natural  basis, 
legitimate  and  homebred  connexions ;  to  lose  all  feeling 
those  who  have  grown  up  by  our  sides,  in  our  eyes,  of  the 
efit  of  whose  cares  and  labours  we  have  partaken  from  our 
h,  and  meretriciously  to  hunt  abroad  after  foreign  affec- 
J3,  is  such  a  disarrangement  of  the  whole  system  of  our  du- 
,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  benevolence  so  displaced  is 
almost  the  same  thing  as  destroyed,  or  what  effect  bigotry 
id  have  produced  that  is  more  fatal  to  society.  This 
me  could  help  observing,  who  has  seen  our  doors  kindly 

bountifully  thrown  open  to  foreign  sufferers  for  con- 
nce,  whilst  through  the  same  ports  were  issuing  fugi- 
s  of  our  own,  driven  from  their  country  for  a  cause 
ch  to  an  indifferent  person  would  seem  to  be  exactly 
ilar,  whilst  we  stood  by,  without  any  sense  of  the  impro- 
(ty  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  accusing,  and  practising  in- 
ice.  For  my  part,  there  is  no  circumstance,  in  all  the  con- 
liciions  of  our  most  mysterious  nature,  that  appears  to 
more  humiliating  than  the  use  we  are  disposed  to  make  of 
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those  sad  examples  which  seem  purposely  marked  for  our 
correction  and  improvement.  Every  instance  of  fury  and 
bigotry  in  other  men,  one  should  think,  would  naturally  fill  us 
with  a  horror  of  that  disposition.  The  effect,  however,  is 
directly  contrary.  We  are  inspired,  it  is  true,  with  a  very  suf- 
ficient hatred  for  the  party,  but  with  no  detestation  at  all  of 
the  proceeding.  Nay,  we  are  apt  to  urge  our  dislike  of  such 
measures  as  a  reason  for  imitating  them ;  and,  by  an  almost 
incredible  absurdity,  because  some  powers  have  destroyed  , 
their  country  by  their  persecuting  spirit,  to  argue,  that  we 
ought  to  retaliate  on  them  by  destroymg  our  own.  Such  are 
the  effects,  and  such  I  fear  has  been  the  intention,  of  those 
numberless  books  which  are  daily  printed  and  industriously 
spread,  of  the  persecutions  in  other  countries  and  other  re- 
ligious persuasions.  These  observations,  which  are  a  digres- 
sion, but  hardly,  I  think,  can  be  considered  as  a  departure 
from  the  subject,  have  detained  us  some  time ;  we  will  no^ 
come  more  directly  to  our  purpose. 

It  has  been  shown,  I  hope  with  sufficient  evidence,  that  a 
constitution  against  the  interests  of  the  many  is  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  gnevance  than  of  a  law ;  that  of  all  grievances  it 
is  the  most  weighty  and  important ;  that  it  is  made 'without 
due  authority,  against  all  the  acknowledged  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, against  the  opinions  of  all  the  great  lights  in  that 
science ;  and  that  such  is  the  tacit  sense  even  of  those  who 
act  in  the  most  contrary  manner.  These  points  are  indeed 
so  evident,  that  I  apprehend  the  abettors  oi  the  penal  system 
will  ground  their  deduce  on  an  admission,  and  not  on  a  denial, 
of  them.  They  will  lay  it  dovm  as  a  principle,  that  the  Pro- 
testant religion  is  a  thing  beneficial  for  the  whole  community, 
as  well  in  its  civil  interests  as  in  those  of  a  superior  order. 
Prom  thence  they  will  argue,  that,  the  end  being  essentially 
beneficial,  the  means  become  instrumentally  so ;  that  these 
penalties  and  incapacities  are  not  final  causes  of  the  law,  but 
only  a  discipline  to  bring  over  a  deluded  people  to  their  real 
interest ;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  be  harsh  in  their 
operation,  they  will  be  pleasant  in  their  effects ;  and,  be  ther 
what  they  will,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  a  very  extraordi- 
nary hardship,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  sufferer  to  free  him- 
self when  he  pleases ;  and  that  only  by  converting  to  a  better 
religion,  whicb  it  is  his  duty  to  embrace,  even  though  it  were 
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attended  with  all  tHose  penalties  from  whence  in  reality  it 
delivers  him :  if  he  suffers,  it  is  his  own  fault ;  volenti  nonjit 
injuria, 

I  shall  be  very  short,  without  being,  I  think,  the  less  satis* 
factory,  in  my  answer  to  these  topics,  because  they  never  can 
be  urged  from  a  conviction  of  their  validity ;  and  are,  indeed, 
qdIt  the  usual  and  impotent  struggles  of  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  abandon  a  p^ctice  which  they  are  unable  to  defend. 
Rrst  then  I  observe,  that  if  the  principle  of  their  final  and 
beneficial  intention  be  admitted  as  a  just  ground  for  such 
pdoceedings,  there  ilever  was,  in  the  blamable  sense  of  the 
word,  nor  ever  can  be,  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  persecution 
in  the  world.  Such  an  intention  is  pretended  by  all  men, 
who  all  not  only  insist  that  their  religion  has  the  sanction  of 
Heaven,  but  is  likewise,  and  for  that  reason,  the  best  and 
most  convenient  to  human  society.  All  religious  persecu* 
tion,  Mr.  Bayle  well  observes,  is  grounded  upon  a  miserable 
petitio  principii,  Tou  are  wrong,  I  am  right;  you  must 
come  oter  to  nie,  or  you  must  suffer.  Let  me  add,  that  the 
great  inlet  by  which  a  colour  for  oppression  has  entered  into 
the  world,  is  by  one  man's  pretending  to  determine  concern- 
ing the  happiness  of  another,  and  by  claiming  a  right  to  use 
what  means  he  thinks  proper  in  order  to  bring  him  to  a  sense 
of  it.  It  is  the  ordinary  and  trite  sophism  of  oppression. 
But  there  is  not  yet  such  a  convenient  ductility  in  the  human 
understanding,  as  to  make  us  capable  of  bemg  persuaded, 
that  men  can  possibly  mean  the  idtimate  good  of  the  whole 
society  by  rendering  miserable  for  a  century  together  the 
greater  part  of  it ;  or  that  any  one  has  such  a  reversionary 
benevolence  as  seriously  to  intend  the  remote  good  of  a  late 
posterity,  who  can  give  up  the  present  enjoyment  which  every 
honest  man  must  have  in  the  happiness  of  his  contemporaries. 
Everybody  is  satisfied,  that  a  conservation  and  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  our  natural  rights  is  the  great  and  ultimate  purpose 
of  civil  society ;  and  that  therefore  all  forms  whatsoever  of 
government  are  only  good  as  they  are  subservient  to  that 
purpose  to  which  they  are  entirely  subordinate.  Now,  to 
aim  at  the  establishment  of  any  form  of  government  by  sacri- 
ficing what  is  the  substance  of  it;  to  take  away,  or  at  least  to 
suspend,  the  rights  of  nature,  in  order  to  an  approved  system 
for  the  protection  of  them ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  that  about 
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which  men  must  dispute  for  ever,  to  postpone  those  things 
ahout  which  they  have  no  controversy  at  all,  and  this  not  m 
minute  and  subordinate,  but  large  and  principal,  objects,  is  a 
procedure  as  preposterous  and  absurd  in  argument  as  it  is 
oppressive  and  cruel  in  its  effect.  For  the  Protestant  religioDy 
nor  (I  speak  it  with  reverence,  I  am  sure,)  the  truth  ofour 
common  Christianity,  is  not  so  clear  as  this  proposition ;  that 
all  men,  at  least  the  majority  of  men  in  the  society,  ought  to 
enjoy  the  common  advantages  of  it.  You  faU,  therefore,  into 
a  double  error ;  first,  you  incur  a  certain  mischief  for  an 
advantage  which  is  comparatively  problematical,  even  though 
you  were  sure  of  obtaining  it ;  secondly,  whatever  the  pro- 
posed advantage  may  be,  were  it  of  a  certain  nature,  the  at- 
tainment of  it  is  by  no  means  certain ;  and  such  deep  gaming 
for  stakes  so  valuable  ought  not  to  be  admitted :  the  risk  is 
of  too  much  consequence  to  society.  If  no  other  country 
furnished  examples  of  this  risk,  yet  our  laws  and  our  cpuntry 
are  enough  fully  to  demonstrate  the  fact ;  Ireland,  after  almost 
a  century  of  persecution,  is  at  this  hour  full  of  penalties  and 
full  of  Papists.  This  is  a  point  which  would  lead  us  a  great 
way ;  but  it  is  only  just  touched  here,  having  much  to  say 
upon  it  in  its  proper  place.  So  that  you  have  incurred  a 
certain  and  an  immediate  inconvenience  for  a  remote  and  for 
a  doubly  uncertain  benefit.  Thus  far  as  to  the  argument 
which  would  sanctify  the  injustice  of  these  laws  by  the 
benefits  which  are  proposed  to  arise  from  them,  and  as  to  that 
liberty  which  by  a  new  political  chemistry  was  to  be  ex- 
tracted out  of  a  system  of  oppression. 

Now  as  to  the  other  point,  that  the  objects  of  these  laws 
sufier  voluntarily :  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  insult  rather 
than  an  argument.  Por,  besides  that  it  totally  annihilates 
every  characteristic,  And  therefore  every  faulty,  idea  of  per- 
secution, just  as  the  former  does ;  it  supposes,  what  is  raise 
in  fact,  that  it  is  in  a  man's  moral  power  to  change  his  re- 
ligion whenever  his  convenience  requu'es  it.  K  he  be  before- 
hand satisfied  that  your  opinion  is  better  than  his,  he  will 
voluntarily  come  over  to  you,  and  without  compulsion ;  and 
then  your  law  would  be  imnecessary ;  but  if  he  is  not  so  con- 
vinced, he  must  know  that  it  is  his  duty  in  this  point  to 
sacrifice  his  interest  here  to  his  opinion  of  his  eternal  happi- 
ness, else  he  could  have  in  reality  no  religion  at  all.    In  tna 
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foimer  case,  therefore,  as  your  law  would  be  unnecessary ;  in 

ttie  latter,  it  would  be  persecuting ;  that  is,  it  would  put 

your  penalty  and  his  ideas  of  duty  in  the  opposite  scales ; 

which  is,  or  I  know  not  what  is,  the  precise  idea  of  persecu- 

tKm.     If  then  you  require  a  renunciation  of  his  consciencSi 

u  a  preliminary  to  his  admission  to  the  rights  of  society, 

YOU  annex,  morally  speaking,  an  impossible  condition  to  it. 

In  this  case,  in  the  language  of  reason  and  jurisprudence, 

tiie  condition  would  be  void,  and  the  gift  absolute ;  as  the 

practice  runs,  it  is  to  establish  the  condition,  and  to  with- 

nold  the  benefit.    The  suffering  is,  then,  not  voluntary.    And 

I  never  heard  any  other  argument,  drawn  from  the  nature  of 

laws  and  the  good  of  human  society,  urged  in  favour  of  those 

prospective  statutes,  except  those  which  have  just  been  men- 


CHAPTEE  III. 

PAET  n. 

The  second  head  upon  which  I  propose  to  consider  those 
statutes,  with  regard  to  their  object,  and  which  is  the  next  in 
importance  to  the  magnitude,  and  of  almost  equal  concern 
in  the  inquiry  into  the  justice  of  these  laws,  is  its  posses- 
aon.  It  is  proper  to  recollect  that  this  religion,  which  is 
80  persecuted  in  its  members,  is  the  old  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  once  established  religion  of  the  state ;  the  very 
same,  which  had  for  centuries  received  the  countenance  and 
sanction  of  the  laws,  and  from  which  it  would  at  one  time 
have  been  highly  penal  to  have  dissented.  In  proportion  as 
mankind  has  become  enlightened,  the  idea  of  religious  per- 
secution, under  any  circumstances,  has  been  almost  univers- 
ally exploded  by  all  good  and  thinking  men.  The  only  faint 
shadow  of  difficulty  which  remains,  is  concerning  the  in- 
troduction of  new  opinions.  ,  Experience  has  shown  that,  if 
it  has  been  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth,  it  has  not  been 
always  conducive  to  the  peace  of  society.  Though  a  new  re- 
ligious sect  should  even  be  totally  free  in  itself  from  any 
tumultuous  and  disorderly  zeal,  which,  however,  is  rarely  the 
case,  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  resistance  from  the  estab- 
lishment in  possession,  productive  of  great  disorders ;  and 
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thus  becomes,  innocently  indeed,  but  yet  very  certainly,  thai 
cause  of  the  bitterest  dissensions  in  the  common  wealth.  To  ^^^ 
a  mind  not  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  tolerating  maxima.-.  |* 
of  the  gospel,  a  preventive  persecution,  on  such  principle(^\/^ 
might  come  recommended  by  strong,  and  apparently  no  im-  ^  * 
moral,  motives  of  policy,  whilst  yet  the  contagion  was  recent^  .  |' 
and  had  laid  hold  but  on  a  few  persons.  The  truth  is,  theie  v 
politics  are  rotten  and  hoUow  at  bottom,  as  all  that  arft  ^ 
founded  upon  any,  however  minute,  a  degree  of  positive  ilk^  ^ 
justice  must  ever  be.  But  they  are  specious,  and  suffidentlf  .  ^ 
so  to  delude  a  man  of  sense  and  of  integrity.  But  it  is  quite  ^ 
otherwise  with  the  attempt  to  eradicate  by  violence  a  wide-.  ■  ^ 
spreading  and  established  reli^ous  opinion.  K  the  people  ' 
are  in  an  error,  to  inform  them  is  not  only  fair  but  chantabie ;  ^ 
to  drive  them  is  a  strain  of  the  most  manifest  injustice.  U  * 
not  the  right,  the  presumption  at  least  is  ever  on  the  side  of  } 
possession.  Are  they  mistaken?  if  it  does  not  fully  justify 
them,  it  is  a  great  alleviation  of  guilt,  which  may  be  minsled 
with  their  misfortune,  that  the  error  is  none  of  their  i^rg- 
ing ;  that  they  received  it  on  as  good  a  footing  as  they  can 
receive  your  laws  and  your  legislative  authority,  because  it 
was  handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors.  The  opinion 
may  be  erroneous,  but  the  principle  is  undoubtedly  right ; 
and  you  punish  them  for  actmg  upon  a  principle  which  of 
all  others  is  perhaps  the  most  necessary  for  preserving 
society,  an  implicit  admiration  and  adherence  to  the  estab* 
lishments  of  tneir  forefathers. 

If  indeed  the  legislative  authority  was  on  all  hands  admit- 
ted to  be  the  ground  of  religious  persuasion,  I  should  readily 
allow  that  dissent  would  be  rebellion.  In  this  case  it  would 
make  no  difference,  whether  the  opinion  was  sucked  in  with 
the  milk,  or  imbibed  yesterday :  because  the  same  legislative 
authority  which  had  settled,  could  destroy  it  with  all  the 
power  of  a  Creator  over  his  creature.  But  this  doctrine  la 
universally  disowned,  and  for  a  very  plain  reason.  BieligioOi 
to  have  any  force  on  men's  understandings,  indeed  to  exist  at 
all,  must  be  supposed  paramount  to  laws,  and  independent 
for  its  substance  upon  any  human  institution.  Else  it  would 
be  the  absurdest  thing  in  the  world ;  an  acknowledged  cheat 
lieligion,  therefore,  is  not  believed  because  the  kws  have 
established  it ;  but  it  is  established  because  the  leading  part 
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of  the  commiiiiity  have  previously  believed  it  to  be  true.  As 
no  water  can  rise  higher  than  its  spring,  no  establishment 
en  have  more  authority  than  it  derives  from  its  principle ; 
md  the  power  of  the  government  can  with  no  appearance  of 
leaaon  go  further  coercively  than  to  bind  and  hold  down 
ttoae  who  have  once  consented  to  their  opinions.  The  con* 
lent  is  the  origin  of  the  whole.  K  they  attempt  to  proceed 
fbrtheTy  they  disown  the  foundation  upon  which  their  own 
establishment  was  built,  and  they  chum  a  religious  assent 
upon  mere  human  authority ;  which  has  been  just  now  shown 
to  be  absurd  and  preposterous,  and  which  they  in  fact  con- 
fess to  be  so. 

However,  we  are  warranted  to  go  thus  far.  The  people 
often  actually  do  (and  perhaps  they  cannot  in  general  do 
better)  take  their  religion,  not  on  the  coercive,  which  is  im- 
possible, but  on  the  influencing  authority  of  their  governors, 
as  wise  and  informed  men.  But  if  they  once  take  a  religion 
on  the  word  of  the  state,  they  cannot  in  common  sense  do  so 
a  second  time,  imless  they  have  some  concurrent  reason  for 
it.  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  your  wisdom  is  shook  by  your 
diange.  Tou  confess  that  you  have  been  wrong ;  and  yet 
you  would  pretend  to  dictate  by  your  sole  authority ;  where- 
ts  you  disengage  the  mind  by  embarrassing  it.  Por  why 
should  I  prefer  your  opinion  of  to-day  to  your  persuasion  of 
yesterday?  K  we  must  resort  to  prepossessions  for  the 
ground  of  opinion,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  rather  to  defer 
to  the  wisdom  of  times  past,  whose  weakness  is  not  before 
his  eyes,  than  to  the  present,  of  whose  imbecility  he  has 
daily  experience.  Veneration  of  antiquity  is  congenial  to 
the  human  mind.  When,  therefore,  an  establishment  would 
persecute  an  opinion  in  possession,  it  sets  against  it  all  the 
powerful  prejudices  of  human  nature.  It  even  sets  its  own 
authority,  when  it  is  of  most  weight,  against  itself  in  that 
very  circumstance  in  which  it  must  necessarily  have  the 
least ;  and  it  opposes  the  stable  prejudice  of  time  against  a 
new  opinion  founded  on  mutability;  a  consideration  that 
must  render  compulsion  in  such  a  case  the  more  grievous, 
as  there  is  no  security  that,  when  the  mind  is  settled  in  the 
new  opinion,  it  may  not  be  obliged  to  give  place  to  one  that 
ia  still  newer,  or  even  to  a  return  of  the  old.  But  when  an 
ancient  establishment  begins  early  to  persecute  an  innovation, 
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it  stands  upon  quite  other  grounds,  and  it  has  all  the  pre-  ,; 
judices  and  presumptions  on  its  side.  It  puts  its  own  au*  7 
thority,  not  only  of  compulsion,  but  prepossession,  the  venex^i^  ;! 
tion  of  past  age,  as  well  as  the  activity  of  the  present  time^  j 
against  the  opinion  only  of  a  private  man,  or  set  of  men.  If 
there  be  no  reason,  there  is  at  least  some  consistency,  in  itn  ^ 
proceedings.  Commanding  to  constancy,  it  does  nothing  * 
but  that  of  which  it  sets  an  example  itself.  But  an  opinion  " 
at  once  new  and  persecuting  is  a  monster ;  because,  in  the 
very  instant  in  which  it  takes  a  liberty  of  change,  it  does  .' 
not  leave  to  you  even  a  liberty  of  perseverance.  \ 

Is  then  no  improvement  to  be  brought  into  society  ?  'Utt-  .^ 
doubtedly ;  but  not  by  compulsion,— but  by  encouragement,  "' 
— but  by  countenance, — ^favour, — privileges,  which  are  power* 
ful,  and  are  lawful  instruments.     The  coercive  authority  of  \ 
the  state  is  limited  to  what  is  necessary  for  its  existence.  To 
this  belongs  the  whole  order  of  criminal  law.    It  considers  as   - 
crimes  (that  is,  the  object  of  punishment)  trespasses  against 
those  rules  for  which  society  was  instituted.      The  law 
punishes  delinquents,  not  because  they  are  not  good  men,  ^ 
but  because  they  are  intolerably  wicked.     It  does  bear,  and  I 
must,  with  the  vices  and  the  follies  of  men,  until  they  actually  ^ 
strike  at  the  root  of  order.     This  it  does  in  things  actually  ^ 
moral.     In  all  matters  of  speculative  improvement  the  case  j 
is  stronger,  even  where  the  matter  is  properly  of  human  2 
cognizance.     But  to  consider  an  averseness  to  improvement, 
the  not  arriving  at  perfection,  as  a  crime,  is  against  all  toler^ 
ably  correct  jurisprudence ;  for  if  the  resistance  to  improye* 
ment  should  be  great,  and  any  way  general,  they  would  in 
effect  give  up  the  necessary  and  substantial  part  m  favour  of. 
the  perfection  and  the  finishing. 

But,  say  the  abettors  of  our.penal  laws,  this  old  possessed 
superstition  is  such  in  its  principles,  that  society,  on  its 
general  principles,  cannot  subsist  along  with  it.  Could  a 
man  think  such  an  objection  possible,  if  he  had  not  actually 
heard  it  made  ?  an  objection  contradicted,  not  by  hypotheti- 
cal reasonings,  but  the  clear  evidence  of  the  most  decisiTe 
facts.  Society  not  only  exists,  but  flourishes  at  this  hour, 
with  this  superstition,  in  many  countries,  under  every  form 
of  government ;  in  some  established ;  in  some  tolerated ;  in 
otliers  upon  an  equal  footing.  And  was  there  no  civil  society    | 
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at  all  in  tHese  kingdoms  before  the  Eeformation  ?  To  saj  it 
▼as  not  as  well  constituted  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  saying 
nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose ;  for  that  assertion  evidently 
legards  improvement,  not  existence.  It  certainly  did  then 
enst ;  and  it  as  certainly  then  was  at  least  as  much  to  the 
advantage  of  a  very  great  part  of  society  as  what  we  have 
brought  in  the  place  of  it ;  which  is  indeed  a  great  blessing 
to  those  who  have  profited  of  the  change ;  but  to  aU  the 
rest,  as  we  have  wrought,  that  is,  by  blending  general  perse- 
cution with  partial  reformation,  it  is  the  very  reverse.  "We 
found  .the  people  heretics  and  idolaters  ;  we  have,  by  way  of 
improving  their  condition,  rendered  them  slaves  and  beggars ; 
they  remaiQ  in  all  the  misfortune  of  their  old  errors,  and  all 
the  superadded  misery  of  their  recent  punishment.  They 
were  happy  enough,  in  their  opinion  at  least,  before  the 
change :  what  benefits  society  then  had,  they  partook  of  them 
all.  They  are  now  excluded  from  those  benefits ;  and  so  far  as 
civil  society  comprehends  them,  and  as  we  have  managed  the 
matter,  our  persecutions  are  so  far  from  being  necessary  to 
its  existence,  that  our  very  reformation  is  made  in  a  degree 
noxious.  K  this  be  improvement,  truly  I  know  not  what 
can  be  csd^^  a  depravation  of  society. 

Biit  as  those  who  argue  in  this  manner  are  perpetually 
shifting  the  question,  having  begun  with  objecting,  in  order 
to  give  a  fair  and  public  colour  to  their  scheme,  to  a  toler- 
ation of  those  opinions  as  subversive  of  society  in  general, 
they  will  surely  end  by  abandoning  the  broad  part  of  the 
argument,  and  attempting  to  show,  that  a  toleration  of  them 
is  inconsistent  with  the  established  government  among  us. 
Now,  though  this  position  be  in  reality  as  untenable  as  the 
other,  it  is  not  altogether  such  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of 
it.  All  I  shall  here  observe  is,  that  those  who  lay  it  dovni 
little  consider  what  a  wound  they  are  giving  to  that  estab- 
lishment for  which  they  pretend  so  much  zeal.  However, 
as  this  is  a  consideration  not  of  general  justice  but  of  par-, 
ticular  and  national  policy,  and  as  I  have  reserved  a  place 
expressly  where  it  will  undergo  a  thorough  discussion,  I 
shall  not  here  embarrass  myself  with  it ;  being  resolved  to 
preserve  all  the  order  in  my  power  in  the  examination  of 
tb's  important,  melancholy  subject. 

However,  before  we  pass  from  this  point  concerning  pos- 

D  2 
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session,  it  will  be  a  relaxation  of  the  mind,  not  wholly 
foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  extra- 
ordinary policy  which  has  been  held  with  regard  to  religion 
in  that  kingdom,  from  the  time  our  ancestors  took  poBsession 
of  it.  The  most  able  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  and  Arch* 
bishop  Usher,  whom  I  reckon  amongst  the  first  of  them,  has 
I  think  shown,  that  a  religion  not  very  remote  from  the 
present  Protestant  persuasion  was  that  of  the  Irish  before 
the  union  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Grown  of  England.  If 
this  was  not  directly  the  fact,  this  at  least  seems  yerr  pro- 
bable, that  papal  authority  was  much  lower  in  Ireland  than 
in  other  countries.  This  union  was  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  an  arbitrary  grant  of  Pope  Adrian,  in  order  that  the 
church  of  Ireland  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  servitude 
with  those  that  were  nearer  to  his  see.  It  is  not  very  won* 
derful  that  an  ambitious  monarch  should  make  use  of  buj 
pretence  in  his  way  to  so  considerable  an  object.  What  is 
extraordinary  is,  that  for  a  very  long  time,  even  quite  down 
to  the  Eeformation,  and  in  their  most  solemn  acts,  the  kings 
of  England  founded  their  title  wholly  on  this  grant ;  the]^ 
called  for  obedience  from  the  people  of  Ireland,  not  on  prin- 
ciples of  subjection,  but  as  vassals  and  mesne  lords  between 
them  and  the  popes ;  and  they  omitted  no  measure  of  force 
or  policy  to  estaDlish  that  papal  authority  and  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing articles  of  religion  connected  with  it,  and  to 
make  it  take  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Not  to 
crowd  instances  unnecessary,  I  shall  select  two;  one  of 
which  is  in  print,  the  other  on  record ;  the  one  a  treaty,  the 
other  an  act  of  parliament.  The  first  is  the  submission  of 
the  Irish  chiefs  to  Eichard  II.  mentioned  by  ^ir  John  Davis. 
In  this  pact  they  bind  themselves  for  the  future  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  cdlegiance  to  the  kings  of  Endand,  under 
certain  pecuniary  penalties.  But  what  is  remaMcable,  these 
fines  were  all  covenanted  to  be  paid  into  the  apostolical 
chamber,  supposing  the  pope  as  the  superior  power,  whose 
peace  was  broken  and  whose  majesty  was  violated  in  dis^ 
obeying  his  governor.  By  this  time,  so  far  as  regarded 
England,  the  kings  had  extremely  abridged  the  papal  power 
in  many  material  particulars ;  they  had  passed  the  statute  d 
pronsors ;  the  statute  of  premunure ;  and  indeed  struck  oat 
of  the  papal  authority  all  things,  at  least,  that  seemed  to  in- 
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fringe  on  their  temporal  independence.  In  Ireland,  however, 
flieir  proceeding  was  directly  the  rererse :  there  they  thought 
it  expedient  to  exalt  it  at  least  as  high  as  ever.  For,  so  kte 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  following  short  hut  very  ex- 
plicit act  of  parliament  was  passed : 

IV.  Ed.  Cap.  3. 

An  Act,  wherehy  letters  patent  of  pardon  from  the  King 
to  those  that  sue  to  Borne  for  certain  henefices  is  void. 
Eot.  tarL 

Item,  At  the  request  of  the  Commons  it  is  ordeyned  and 
established,  by  authority  of  the  said  Parliament,  that  fdl 
maner  letters  patents  of  the  King,  of  pardons  or  pardon 
granted  by  the  King,  or  hereafber  to  be  granted  to  any  pro- 
visor,  that  daim  any  title  by  the  Bulls  of  the  Pojje  to  any 
maner  benefices,  where  at  the  time  of  the  impetrating  of  the 
said  Bulls  of  provision,  the  benefice  is  full  of  an  incumbent, 
that  then  the  said  letters  patents  of  pardon  or  pardons  be 
void  in  law  and  of  none  efiect. 
•  ••«****** 
When  by  every  expedient  of  force  and  policy,  by  a  war  of 
some  centuries,  by  extirpating  a  number  of  the  old,  and  by 
bringing  in  a  number  of  new,  people,  full  of  those  opinions, 
and  intending  to  propagate  them,  thev  had  fully  compassed 
their  object,  they  suddenly  took  anotner  turn ;  commenced 
an  opposite  persecution,  made  heavy  laws,  carried  on  mighty 
wars,  inflicted  and  suffered  the  worst  evils,  extirpated  the 
mass  of  the  old,  brought  in  new  inhabitants ;  and  they  con- 
tinue at  this  day  an  oppressive  system,  and  may  for  four 
hundred  years  to  come,  to  eradicate  opinions  which  by  the 
same  violent  means  they  had  been  four  hundred  years  en- 
deavouring by  every  means  to  establish.  Thev  compelled 
the  people  to  submit,  by  the  forfeiture  of  all  their  civil 
rights,  to  the  pope's  authority,  in  its  most  extravagant  and 
unbounded  sense,  as  a  giver  of  kingdoms;  and  now  they 
refuse  even  to  tolerate  them  in  the  most  moderate  and  chas- 
tised sentiments  concerning  it.  No  country,  I  believe,  since 
the  world  began,  has  suffered  so  much  on  account  of  religion ; 
or  has  been  so  variously  harassed  both  for  Popery  an^  for 
Protestantism. 
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It  will  now  be  seen,  that,  even  if  these  laws  could  be 
supposed  agreeable  to  those  of  nature  in  these  particulars, 
on  another  and  almost  as  strong  a  principle  thej  are  yet  un- 
just, as  being  contrary  to  positive  compact,  and  the  public 
faith  most  solemnly  plighted.  On  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
and  some  other  Irish  garrisons,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
king's  forces,  signed  a  capitulation  with  the  Irish,  which  was 
afterwards  ratified  by  the  king  himself,  by  inspeximus  under 
the  great  seal  of  England.  It  contains  some  public  articles 
relative  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  in  that 
kingdom,  and  some  with  regard  to  the  siecurity  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  five  counties.  "What  the  latter 
were,  or  in  what  manner  they  were  observed,  is  at  this  day 
of  much  less  public  concern.  The  former  are  two,  the  let 
and  the  9th.  The  first  is  of  this  tenor :  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics of  this  kingdom  (Ireland)  shall  enjoy  such  privileges,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
II. :  and  their  Majesties,  as  soon  as  their  afiairs  will  permit 
them  to  summon  a  parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endei^ 
vour  to  procure  the  said  Eoman  Catholics  such  further  se- 
curity in  that  particular  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  dis- 
turbance on  account  of  their  religion.  The  9th  article  is  to 
this  effect:  the  oath  to  be  administered  to  such  Eoman 
Catholics  as  submit  to  their  Majesties*  government,  shall  be 
the  oath  aforesaid,  and  no  other ;  viz.  the  oath  of  allegiance^ 
made  by  act  of  parliament  in  England,  in  the  first  year  of 
their  then  Majesties;  as  required  by  the  second  of  the 
articles  of  Limerick.  Compare  this  latter  article  with  the 
penal  laws,  as  they  are  stated  in  the  2nd  chapter,  and  judge 
whether  they  seem  to  be  the  public  acts  of  the  same  powers^ 
and  observe  whether  other  oaths  are  tendered  to  them,  and 
imder  what  penalties.  Compare  the  former  with  the  same 
laws,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  judge  whether  thd 
Eoman  Catholics  have  been  preserved,  agreeably  to  the  sense 
of  tlie  article,  from  any  disturbance  upon  account  of  their 
religion ;  or  rather  whether  on  that  account  there  is  a  single 
right  of  nature,  or  benefit  of  society,  which  has  not  been 
eitli^r  totally  taken  away  or  considerably  impaired. 

13  ut  it  is  said  that  the  legislature  was  not  bound  by  this 
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article,  as  it  has  never  been  ratified  in  parliament.  I.  do  ad- 
mit that  it  never  had  that  sanction,  and  that  the  parliament 
was  under  no  obligation  to  ratify  these  articles  by  an  express 
act  of  theirs.  But  still  I  am  at  a  loss  how  they  came  to  be 
the  less  valid,  on  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  by  being 
without  that  sanction.  They  certainly  bound  the  king  and 
his  successors.  The  words  of  the  article  do  this,  or  they  do 
nothing ;  and  so  far  as  the  Crown  had  a  share  in  passing  those 
acts,  the  public  faith  was  unquestionably  broken..  In  Ire- 
land such  a  breach  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  was  much  more 
unpardonable  in  administration  than  it  would  have  been 
here.  They  have  in  Ireland  a  way  of  preventing  any  bill 
even  firom  approaching  the  royal  presence,  in  matters  of  far 
less  importance  than  the  honour  and  faith  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  well-being  of  a  great  body  of  the  people.  Eor,  besides 
that  they  might  have  opposed  the  very  first  suggestion  of  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  could  not  be  framed  into  a  bill 
without  the  approbation  of  the  council  in  Ireland.  It  could 
not  be  returned  to  them  again  without  the  approbation  of 
the  king  and  coimcil  here.  They  might  have  met  it  again  in 
its  second  passage  through  that  House  of  parliament  in 
which  it  was  originally  suggested,  as  well  as  in  the  other.  If 
it  had  escaped  them  through  all  these  mazes,  it  was  again  to 
come  before  the  lord-lieutenant,  who  might  have  sunk  it  by  a 
refusal  of  the  royal  assent.  The  constitution  of  Ireland  has 
interposed  all  those  checks  to  the  passing  of  any  constitu- 
tional  act,  however  insignificant  in  its  own  nature.  But  did 
the  administration  in  that  reign  avail  themselves  of  any  one 
of  those  opportunities  ?  They  never  gave  the  act  of  the  11th 
of  Queen  Anne  the  least  degree  of  opposition  in  any  one 
stage  of  its  progress.  What  is  rather  the  fact,  many  of  the 
qaeen's  servants  encouraged  it,  recommended  it,  were  in 
reality  the  true  authors  of  its  passing  in  parliament,  instead 
of  recommending  and  using  their  utmost  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish a  law  directly  opposite  in  its  tendency,  as  they  were 
bound  to  do  by  the  express  letter  of  the  very  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Limerick.  To  say  nothing  further  of  the  minis- 
try, who  in  this  instance  most  shamefully  betrayed  the  faith 
Qjf  government,  may  it  not  be  a  matter  of  some  degree  of 
doubt  whether  the  parliament,  who  do  not  claim  a  right  of 
dissolving  the  force  of  moral  obligation,  did  not  make  them- 
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selves  a  party  in  this  breach  of  contract,  by  presenting  a  bill  ^ 
to  the  Crown  in  direct  violation  of  those  articles  so  B(demnly  j 
and  so  recently  executed,  which  by  the  constitution  they  had  ^ 
full  authority  to  execute  ?  ^ 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  when  the  Irish  requested    ^ 
the  ratification  of  parliament  to  those  articles  they  did,  in    j 
effect,  themselves  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  their  validity    j 
without  such  a  ratification.     To  this  I  answer,  that  the  col-    j 
lateral  security  was  meant  to  bind  the  Crown,  and  to  hold  it    j 
firm  to  its  engagements.     They  did  not,  therefore,  call  it  a    . 
perfecting  of  the  security,  but  an  additional  security,  which     ] 
it  could  not  have  been,  if  the  first  had  been  void ;  for  the    , 
parliament  could  not  bind  itself  more  than  the  Crown  bad    ^ 
bound  itself.     And  if  all  had  made  but  one  security,  neither    ^ 
of  them  could  be  called  additional  with  propriety  or  common    ] 
sense.    But  let  us  suppose  that  they  did  apprehend  there    ^ 
might  have  been  something  wanting  in  this  security  without    5 
the  sanction  of  parliament.     They  were,  however,  evidently     , 
mistaken  ;  and  this  surplusage  of  theirs  did  not  weaken  the 
validity  of  the  single  contract,  upon  the  known  principle  of 
law.  Nan  sclent,  quce  abundant,  vitiare  scripturas.    For  no-     ^ 
thing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  Crown  was  bound,  and    ; 
that  no  act  can  be  made  without  the  royal  assent.     But  the 
constitution  will  warrant  us  in  going  a  great'deal  further,  and 
in  afiirming  that  a  treaty  executed  by  the  Crown,  and  con- 
tradictory of  no  preceding  law,  is  full  as  binding  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation  as  if  it  had  twenty  times  received  the 
Sanction  of  parliament ;  because  the  very  same  constitution 
which  has  given  to  the  Houses  of  parliament  their  definite  au- 
thority, has  also  left  in  the  Crown  the  trust  of  making  peace, 
as  a  consequence,  and  much  the  best  consequence,  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  making  war.     If  the  peace  was  ill  made,  my  hard 
Galway,  Coningsby,  and  Porter,  who  signed  it,  were  p^ 
sponsible;   because  they  were  subject  to  the  community. 
But  its  own  contracts  are  not  subject  to  it.     It  is  subject  to 
them ;  and  the  compact  of  the  king  acting  constitutionally 
was  the  compact  of  the  nation. 

Observe  what  monstrous  consequences  would  result  jfrtmi 
a  contrary  position.  A  foreign  enemy  has  entered,  or* 
strong  domestic  one  has  arisen  in  the  nation.  In  such  events 
the  circumstances  may  be,  and  often  have  been,  such,  that;  a 
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pozliaineiit  cannot  sit.  This  was  precisely  the  case  in  that 
xebellion  in  Ireland.  It  will  be  admitted  also  that  their 
fower  may  be  so  great,  as  to  make  it  very  prudent  to  treat 
with  them,  in  order  to  save  effusion  of  blood,  perhaps  to  save 
the  nation.  Now,  could  such  a  treaty  be  at  all  maSe,  if  your 
enemies,  or  rebels,  were  fully  persuaded  that,  in  these  times 
of  confusion,  there  was  no  authority  in  the  state  which  could 
hM  out  to  them  an  inviolable  pledge  for  their  future  se- 
cnrity :  but  that  there  lurked  in  the  constitution  a  dormant 
but  irresistible  power,  who  would  not  think  itself  bound  by 
the  d'dinary  subsiSstinfi^  and  contracting  authority,  but  might 
rescind  its  acts  and  obngations  at  pleasure  P  This  would  be  a 
doctrine  made  to  perpetuate  and  exasperate  war;  and,  on 
that  principle,  it  dn^ctly^  impugns  the  law  of  nations,  which 
is  bout  upon  this  principle,  that  war  should  be  softened  as 
much  as  possible,  and  that  it  should  cease  as  soon  aspossible, 
between  contending  parties  and  communities.  Tne  king 
has  a  power  to  pardon  individuals.  If  the  king  holds  out 
his  ffdtn  to  a  robber,  to  come  in  on  a  promise  of  pardon,  of 
life  and  estate,  and  in  all  respects  of  a  full  indemnity,  shall 
the  parliament  say  that  he  must,  nevertheless,  be  executed, 
that  nis  estate  must  be  forfeited,  or  that  he  shall  be  abridged 
of  any  of  the  privileges  which  he  before  held  as  a  subject  ? 
Noboay  will  affirm  it.  In  such  a  case  the  breach  of  faith 
would  not  only  be  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who  assented  to 
such  an  act,  but  on  the  part  of  the  parliament,  who  made  it. 
As  the  king  represents  the  whole  contracting  capacity  of  the 
nation,  so  mr  as  his  prerogative  (unlimited,  as  I  said  before, 
by  any  precedent  law)  can  extend,  he  acts  as  the  national 
procnrator  on  all  such  occasions.  What  is  true  of  a  robber 
IS  true  of  a  rebel ;  and  what  is  true  of  one  robber  or  rebel  is 
as  true,  and  it  is  a  much  more  important  truth,  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand. 

To  nrge  this  part  of  the  argument  further  is  indeed,  I  fear, 
not  necessary,  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  it  seems  tolerably 
evident  in  itself;  and  next,  that  there  is  but  too  much 
ground  to  apprehend  that  the  actual  ratification  of  parlia- 
ment would,  in  the  then  temper  of  parties,  have  proved  but 
a  very  slight  and  trivial  security.  Of  this  there  is  a  very 
strong  example  in  the  history  of  those  very  articles.  For, 
though  the  parliament  omitted  in  the  reign  of  King  William 
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to  ratify  the  first  and  most  general  of  them,  they  did  actually 
confirm  the  second  and  more  limited,  that  which  related  to 
the  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  five  counties  which 
were  in  arms  when  the  treaty  was  made. 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

In  the  foregoing  book  we  considered  these  laws  in  a  very 
simple  point  of  view,  and  in  a  very  general  one ;  merely  as  a 
system  of  hardship  imposed  on  the  body  of  the  community ; 
and  from  thence,  and  from  some  other  arguments,  inferred 
the  general  injustice  of  such  a  procedure.  In  this  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  be  more  minute  ;  and  the  matter  will  become 
more  complex  as  we  undertake  to  demonstrate  the  mis- 
chievous and  impolitic  consequences  which  the  particular 
mode  of  this  oppressive  system,  and  the  instruments  which  it 
employs,  operating,  as  we  said,  on  this  extensive  object,  pro- 
duce on  the  national  prosperity,  quiet,  and  security. 

The  stock  of  materials  by  which  any  nation  is  rendered 
flourishing  and  prosperous  are,  its  industry ;  its  knowledge, 
or  skill ;  its  morals ;  its  execution  of  justice ;  its  courage ; 
and  the  national  union  in  directing  these  powers  to  one  point, 
and  making  them  all  centre  in  the  public  benefit.  Other 
than  these  I  do  not  know,  and  scarcely  can  conceive  any 
means  by  which  a  community  may  flourish. 

If  we  show  that  these  penal  laws  of  Ireland  destroy  not 
one  only,  but  every  one  of  these  materials  of  public  pros- 
perity, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive,  that  Great  Bntain, 
whilst  they  subsist,  never  can  draw  from  that  country  all  the 
advantages  to  which  the  bounty  of  nature  has  entitled  it-- 

To  begin  with  the  first  great  instrument  of  national  hap- 
piness and  strength,  its  industry,  I  must  observe,  that 
although  these  penal  laws  do  indeed  inflict  many  hardships 
on  those  who  are  obnoxious  to  them,  yet  their  chief,  their 
most  extensive,  and  most  certain  operation  is  upon  property. 
Those  civil  constitutions  which  promote  industry  are  such  as 
facilitate  the  acquisition,  secure  the  holding,  enable  the  fix- 
ing, and  suffer  the  alienation,  of  property.  Every  law  which 
obstructs  it  in  any  part  of  this  distribution  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  force  and  extent  of  the  obstruction,  a  discouragement 
to  industry.    For  a  law  aerainst  property  is  a  law  against 
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industry,  the  latter  having  always  the  former,  and  nothing 
else,  for  its  object.  Now,  as  to  the  acquisition  of  landed 
property,  which  is  the  foundation  and  support  of  all  the 
other  kinds,  the  laws  have  disabled  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  from  acquiring  any  estate  of  inheritance 
for  life  or  years,  or  any  charge  whatsoever,  on  which  two-thirds 
of  the  improved  yearly  value  are  not  reserved  for  30  years. 

This  confinement  of  landed  property  to  one  set  of  hands, 
and  preventing  its  free  circulation  through  the  community, 
ifl  a  most  leading  article  of  ill  policy ;  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  capital  discouragements  to  all  that  industry  which 
may  be  employed  on  the  last  improvement  of  the  soil,  or  is 
anjr  way  conversant  about  land.  A  tenure  of  30  years  is 
evidently  no  tenure  upon  which  to  build ;  to  plant ;  to  raise 
enclosures ;  to  change  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  to  make 
any  new  experiment  which  might  improve  agricultiu'e ;  or 
to  do  anything  more  than  what  may  answer  the  imme- 
diate and  momentary  calls  of  rent  to  the  landlord,  and 
leave  subsistence  to  the  tenant  and  his  family.  The  desire 
of  acquisition  is  always  a  passion  of  long  views.  Confine  a 
man  to  momentary  possession,  and  you  at  once  cut  off  that 
laudable  avarice  which  every  wise  state  has  cherished  as 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  its  greatness.  Allow  a  man 
but  a  temporary  possession,  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that 
he  never  can  have  any  other,  and  you  immediately  and  in- 
fallibly turn  him  to  temporary  enjoyments ;  and  these  en- 
joyments are  never  the  pleasures  of  labour  and  free  industry, 
wnose  quality  it  is  to  famish  the  present  hours,  and  squander 
all  upon  prospect  and  futurity ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
those  of  a  thoughtless,  loitering,  and  dissipated  life.  The 
people  must  be  inevitably  disposed  to  such  pernicious  habits, 
merely  frotn  the  short  duration  of  their  tenure  which  the 
law  has  allowed.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  industry  is 
checked  by  the  confinement  of  its  views ;  it  is  further  dis- 
couraged by  the  limitation  of  its  own  direct  object,  profit. 
This  is  a  regulation  extremely  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  it 
is  not  a  consequential,  but  a  direct  discouragement  to  melior- 
ation ;  as  directly  as  if  the  law  had  said  in  express  terms, 
"Thou  shalt  not- improve.'' 

But  we  have  an  additional  argument  to  demonstrate  the 
ill  policy  of  denying  the  occupiers  of  land  any  solid  property 
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in  it.  Ireland  is  a  country  wholly  implanted.  The  fiirms 
have  neither  dwelling-houses  nor  good  offices ;  nor  arethe  hjxd» 
almost  anywhere  provided  with  fences  and  communications ; 
in  a  word,  in  a  very  unimproved  state.  The  land-owner  there 
never  takes  upon  him,  as  it  is  usual  in  this  kingdom,  to  sup- 
ply all  these  conveniences,  and  to  set  down  his  tenant  in 
what  may  be  called  a  completely  furnished  farm.  If  the  ten- 
ant -will  not  do  it,  it  is  never  done.  This  circumstance  shows 
how  miserably  and  peculiarly  impolitic  it  has  been  in  Ireland 
to  tie  down  the  body  of  the  tenantry  to  short  and  unprofit- 
able tenures.  A  finished  and  furnished  house  will  be  ti^Een, 
for  any  term,  however  short :  if  the  repair  lies  on  the  owner/ 
the  shorter  the  better.  But  no  one  will  take  one  not  onlT 
unfurnished,  but  half  built,  but  upon  a  term  which,  on  cal- 
culation, will  answer  with  profit  all  his  charges.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  Eomans  established  their  emphyteusis^  or 
fee-farm.  For  though  they  extended  the  ordinary  term  of 
their  location  only  to  nine  years,  yet  they  encouraged  a  more 
permanent  letting  to  farm,  with  the  condition  of  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  of  annual  payment,  on  the  part  of  the  ten-- 
ant,  where  the  land  had  lain  rough  and  neglected;  and 
therefore  invented  this  species  of  ingrafted  holding  in  the 
latter  times,  when  property  came  to  be  worse  distributed  by 
falling  into  a  few  hands.  This  denial  of  landed  property  to 
the  gross  of  the  people  has  this  further  evil  effect  in  prevent- 
ing the  improvement  of  land ;  that  it  prevents  any  of  the 
property  acquired  in  trade  to  be  re-gorged,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  land.  They  must  have  observed  very  little  who  nave 
not  remarked  the  bold  and  liberal  spirit  of  improvement^ 
which  persons  bred  to  trade  have  often  exerted  on  their  land- 
purchases;  that  they  usually  come  to  them  with  a  more 
abundant  command  of  ready  money  than  most  landed  men' 
possess ;  and  that  they  have  in  general  a  much  better  idea, 
by  long  habits  of  calculative  dealings,  of  the  propriety  of  ex- 
pending in  order  to  acquire.  Besides,  such  men  often  brinff 
their  spirit  of  commerce  into  their  estates  with  them,  and 
make  manufactures  take  a  root,  where  the  mere  landed  genr 
try  had  perhaps  no  capital,  perhaps  no  inclination,  and  most 
frequently  not  sufficient  knowledge,  to  effect  anything  of  the 
kind.  By  these  means,  what  beautiful  and  useful  spots  have 
there  not  been  made  about  trading  and  manufacturing  towns. 
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and  how  has  agriculture  bad  reason  to  bless  tbat  happy  al- 
liance with  commerce ;  and  bow  miserable  must  tbat  nation 
be,  whose  frame  of  polity  has  disjointed  the  landing  and  the 
trading  interests ! 
•  •**#*#*#* 
The  great  pro][>  of  this  whole  system  is  not  pretended  to 
be  its  justice  or  its  utility,  but  the  supposed  danger  to  the 
state  which  gave  rise  to  it  originally,  and  which,  they  appro- 
h^id,  would  return  if  this  system  were  overturned.  "WnJst, 
ssy  they,  the  Papists  of  this  kingdom  were  possessed  cxf 
landed  property,  and  of  the  influence  consequent  to  such 
property,  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Qreat  Britain  was 
ever  insecure ;  the  public  peace  was  ever  liable  to  be  broken; 
and  Protestants  never  could  be  a  moment  secure  either  of 
their  properties  or  of  their  lives.  Indulgence  only  made 
them  arrogant,  and  power  daring ;  confidence  only  excited 
and  enabled  them  to  exert  their  inherent  treachery ;  and  the 
times  which  they  generally  selected  for  their  most  wicked 
and  desperate  rebellions  were  those  in  which  they  enjoyed 
the  greatest  ease  and  the  most  perfect  tranquillity. 

Such  are  the  arguments  that  are  used  both  publicly  and 
privately  in  every  discussion  upon  this  point.  They  are 
generally  fiill  of  passion  and  of  error,  and  built  upon  facts 
which  in  themselves  are  most  false.  It  cannot,  I  confess,  be 
denied,  that  those  miserable  performances  which  go  about 
under  the  names  of  Histories  of  Ireland,  do  indeed  represent 
those  events  after  this  manner ;  and  they  would  persuade  us, 
contrary  to  the  known  order  of  nature,  that  indulgence  and 
moderation  in  governors  is  the  natural  incitement  in  subjects 
to  reSel.  But  there  is  an  interior  History  of  Ireland,  the 
genuine  voice  of  its  records  and  monuments,  which  speaks  a 
very  diflferent  language  from  these  histories,  from  Temple 
and  from  Clarendon ;  these  restore  nature  to  its  just  rights, 
and  policy  to  its  proper  order.  For  they  even  now  show  to 
those  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  examine  them,  and  they 
may  show  one  day  to  all  the  world,  that  these  rebellions  were 
not  produced  by  toleration,  but  by  persecution ;  that  they 
arose  not  from  just  and  mild  government,  but  from  the  most 
unparalleled  oppression.  These  records  will  be  far  from 
givmg  the  least  countenance  to  a  doctrine  so  repugnant  to 
humanity  and  good  sense,  as  that  the  security  of  any  estab- 
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lishment,  civil  or  religious,  can  ever  depend  upon  the  misery    i 
of  those  who  live  under  it,  or  that  its  danger  can  arise  from    a 
their  quiet  and  prosperity.     God  forbid,  that  the  history  of   :i 
this  or  any  country  should  give  such  encouragement  to  the    ^ 
folly  or  vices  of  those  who  govern.     If  it  can  be  shown  that    j 
the  great  rebellions  of  Ireland  have  arisen  from  attempts  to    ^ 
reduce  the  natives  to  the  state  to  which  they  are  now  re-    i 
duced,  it  will  show  that  an  attempt  to  continue  them  in  that     i 
state  will  rather  be  disadvantageous  to  the  public  peace  than 
any  kind  of  security  to  it.     These  things  have,  in  some  mea-     i 
sure,  begun  to  appear  already;  and, as  far  as  regards  the     i 
argument  drawn  from  former  rebellions,  it  will  fall  readily 
to  the  ground.     But,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  real  danger  of 
every  state  is,  to  render  its  subjects  justly  discontented ;  Aor 
is  there  in  politics  or  science  any  more  effectual  secret  for 
their  security,  than  to  establish  in  their  people  a  firm  opinion, 
that  no  change  can  be  for  their  advantage.     It  is  true  that 
bigotry  and  fanaticism  may,  for  a  time,  draw  great  multitudes 
of  people  from  a  knowledge  of  their  true  and  substantial  in- 
terest.    But  upon  this  I  have  to  remark  three  things  j  first, 
that  such  a  temper  can  never  become  imiversal,  or  last  for  a 
long  time.     The  principle  of  religion  is  seldom  lasting ;  the 
majority  of  men  are  in  no  persuasion  bigots ;  they  are  not 
willing' to  sacrifice,  on  every  vain  imagination  that  supersti- 
tion or  enthusiasm  holds  forth,  or  that  even  zeal  and  piety- 
recommend,  the  certain  possession  of  their  temporal  liappi- 
ness.     And  if  such  a  spirit  has  been  at  any  time  roused  in  a 
society,  after  it  has  had  its  paroxysm  it  commonly  subsides 
and  is  quiet,  and  is  even  the  weaker  for  the  violence  of  its 
first  exertion ;  security  and  ease  are  its  mortal  enemies.  But, 
secondly,  if  anything  can  tend  to  revive  and  keep  it  up,  it  is 
to  keep  alive  the  passions  of  men  by  ill  usage.     This  is 
enough  to  irritate  even  those  who  have  not  a  spark  of 
bigotry  in  their  constitution  to  the  most  desperate  enter- 
prises ;   it  certainly  will  inflame,  darken,  and  render  more 
dangerous  the  spirit  of  bigotry  in  those  who  are  possessed 
by  it.     Lastly,  by  rooting  out  any  sect,  you  are  never  secure 
against  the  effects  of  fanaticism ;  it  may  arise  on  the  side  of 
the  most  favoured  opinions;  and  many  are  the  instances 
wherein  the  established  religion  of  a  state  has  grown  fero- 
cious, and  turned  upon  its  keeper,  and  has  often  torn  to  pieces 
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the  civil  establisHment  that  had  cherished  it,  and  which  it  was 
designed  to  support ;  Erance — England — Holland. 

But  there  may  be  danger  of  wishing  a  change,  even  where 
no  religious  motive  can  operate ;  and  every  enemy  to  such  a 
state  comes  as  a  friend  to  the  subject;  and  where  other 
countries  are  under  terror,  they  begin  to  hope. 

This  argument  ad  verecundiam  has  as  much  force  as  any 
such  have.  But  I  think  it  fares  but  very  indifferently  with 
those  who  make  use  of  it ;  for  they  would  get  but  little  to 
be  proved  abettors  of  tyranny  at  the  expense  of  putting  me 
to  an  inconvenient  acknowledgment.  ¥ov  if  I  were  to  con- 
fess that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  establish  such  a  religion     *         *         *        «         # 

•  #**#####* 
With  regard  to  the  pope's  interest.     This  foreign  chief  of 

their  religion  cannot  be  more  formidable  to  us  than  to  other 
Protestant  countries.  To  conquer  that  country  for  himself, 
is  a  wild  chimera ;  to  encourage  revolt  in  favour  of  foreign 
princes,  is  an  exploded  idea  in  the  politics  of  that  court. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  full  as  dangerous  to  have  the  people 
under  the  conduct  of  factious  pastors  of  their  own,  as  under 
a  foreign  ecclesiastical  court. 
,#         «         «         «         #         *         #         *         4fc         « 

•  «         #         #         #         #.#         #         «         # 
In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were 

enacted  several  limitations  in  the  acquisition,  or  the  retain- 
ing, of  property,  which  had,  so  far  as  regarded  any  general 
principles,  hitherto  remained  imtouched  under  all  changes. 

These  bills  met  no  opposition  either  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment or  in  the  English  council,  except  from  private  agents, 
who  were  little  attended  to ;  and  they  passed  into  laws  with 
the  highest  and  most  general  applauses,  as  all  such  things 
are  in  the  beginning,  not  as  a  system  of  persecution,  but  as 
master-pieces  of  the  most  subtle  and  refined  politics.  And, 
to  say  the  truth,  these  laws,  at  first  view,  have  rather  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  plan  of  vexatious  litigation,  and  crooked  law- 
chicanery,  than  of  a  direct  and  sanguinary  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  private  conscience ;  because  they  did  not  affect  life, 
at  least  with  regard  to  the  laity ;  and  making  the  Catholic 
opinions  rather  the  subject  of  civil  regulations  than  of  crimi- 
nal prosecutions,  to  those  who  are  not  lawyers,  and  read 
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these  laws,  they  only  appear  to  be  a  species  of  jargon.  For 
the  execution  of  criminal  law  has  always  a  certain  appearance 
of  violence.  Being  exercised  directly  on  the  persons  of  the 
supposed  offenders,  and  commonly  executed  in  the  face  of 
the  public,  such  executions  are  apt  to  excite  sentiments  o£ 
pity  for  the  sufferers,  and  indignation  against  those  who  are 
employed  in  such  cruelties;  being  seen  as  single  acts  of 
cruelty  rather  than  as  ill  general  principles  of  goyemmeot. 
But  the  operation  of  the  laws  in  question  being  such  as  com* 
mon  feeling  brings  home  to  every  man's  bosom,  they  operate 
in  a  sort  of  comparative  silence  and  obscurity ;  and,  ULOUffh 
their  cruelty  is  exceedingly  great,  it  is  never  seen  in  a  single 
exertion,  and  always  escapes  commiseration,  being  scarce 
known,  except  to  those  who  view  them  in  a  general,  which  is 
always  a  cold  and  phlegmatic,  light.  The  first  of  these  laws 
being  made  with  so  general  a  satisfaction,  as  the  chief  go- 
vernors found  that  such  things  were  extremely  acceptable  to 
the  leading  people  in  that  country,  they  were  willing  enough 
to  gratify  them  with  the  ruin  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  they 
were  not  sorry  to  divert  their  attention  from  other  inquiriei^ 
and  to  keep  them  fixed  to  this,  as  if  this  had  been  the  onlj 
real  object  of  their  national  politics ;  and  for  many  years 
there  was  no  speech  from  the  throne,  which  did  not,  wilii 
great  appearance  of  seriousness,  recommend  the  passing  of 
such  laws ;  and  scarce  a  session  went  over  without  in  OTOct 

Eassing  some  of  them ;  until  they  have,  by  degrees,  grown  to 
e  the  most  considerable  head  in  the  Irish  statute  book.  At 
the  same  time,  giving  a  temporary  and  occasional  mitigation 
to  the  severity  of  some  of  the  harshest  of  those  laws,  they 
appeared,  in  some  sort,  the  protectors  of  those  whom  they 
were  in  reality  destroying  by  the  establishment  of  general 
constitutions  against  them.  At  length,  however,  the  policy 
of  this  expedient  is  worn  out ;  the  passions  of  men  are  cooled ; 
those  laws  begin  to  disclose  themselves,  and  to  produce  effects 
very  different  from  those  which  were  promised  in  mRlriTig 
them;  for  crooked  counsels  are  ever  unwise;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  and  dangerous  than  to  tamper  with  the 
natural  foundations  of  society  in  hopes  of  keeping  it  up  by 
certain  contrivances. 
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A  IiETTEB  TO  WILLIAM  SMITH,  ESQ.« 

Mt  dsab  Sib,; 

Your  letter  is  to  myself  infinitely  obliging:  with 
legard  to  you,  I  can  find  no  fault  with  it,  except  that  of  a 
tone  of  humility  and  disqualification,  which  neither  your 
rank,  nor  the  place  you  are  in,  nor  the  profession  you  belong 
to,  HOP  your  yery  extraordinary  learning  and  ttdents,  will 
inpropriety  demand,  or  perhaps  admit.  These  dispositions 
will  be  stiU  less  proper,  if  you  should  feel  them  in  the  extent 
your  modesty  leads  you  to  express  them.  Tou  have  certainly 
given  by  far  too  strong  a  proof  of  self-diffidence  by  asking  the 
opinion  of  a  man  circumstanced  as  I  am  on  the  important 
subject  of  your  letter.  Tou  are  far  more  capable  of  forming 
juat  conceptions  upon  it  than  I  can  be.  However,  since  you 
are  pleased  to  command  me  to  lay  before  you  my  thoughts, 
as  materials  upon  which  your  better  judgment  may  operate, 
I  shall  obey  you ;  and  submit  them,  with  great  deference,  to 
your  melioration  or  rejection. 

But  first  permit  me  to  put  myself  in  the  right.  I  owe 
you  an  answer  to  your  former  letter.  It  did  not  desire  one ; 
but  it  deserved  it.  K  not  for  an  answer,  it  called  for  an 
acknowledgment.  It  was  a  new  favour ;  and  indeed  I  should 
be  worse  than  insensible  if  I  did  not  consider  the  honours 
you  have  heaped  upon  me  with  no  sparing  hand,  with  be- 
coming gratitude.  But  your  letter  arrived  to  me  at  a  time 
when  the  closiug  of  my  long  and  last  business  in  life,  a  busi- 
ness extremely  complex,  and  full  of  difficulties  and  vexations 
of  all  sorts,  occupied  me  in  a  manner  which  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  interior  as  well  as  exterior  of  it  cannot  easily 
imagine.  I  confess,  that  in  the  crisis  of  that  rude  conflict  I 
negkcted  many  things  that  well  deserved  my  best  attention : 
none  that  deserved  it  better,  or  have  caused  me  more  regret 
in  the  neglect,  than  your  letter.  The  instant  that  business 
was  over,  and  the  House  had  passed  its  judgment  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  managers,  I  lost  no  time  to  execute  what  for 
years  I  had  resolved  on :  it  was  to  quit  my  public  station, 

*  Then  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament :  now  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 

VOL.   VI.  E 
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and  to  seek  that  tranquillity  in  my  very  advanced  ace  to 
which,  after  a  very  tempestuous  life,  I  thought  myself  en- 
titled. But  God  has  thought  fit  (and  I  unfeignedly  acknow- 
ledge his  justice)  to  dispose  of  things  otherwise.  So  heavy 
a  calamity  has  fallen  upon  me,  as  to  disable  me  for  business, 
and  to  disqualify  me  for  repose.  The  existence  I  have  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  call  life.  Accordingly  I  do  not  meddle 
with  any  one  measure  of  government,  though,  for  whafe 
reasons  I  know  not,  you  seem  to  suppose  me  deeply  in  the 
secret  of  affairs.  I  only  know,  so  far  as  your  side  of  the 
water  is  concerned,  that  your  present  excellent  lord-lieu- 
tenant (the  best  man,  in  every  relation,  that  I  have  ever 
been  acquainted  with)  has  perfectly  pure  intentions  with  re- 
gard to  Ireland ;  and,  of  course,  that  he  wishes  cordially  well 
to  those  who  form  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
who,  as  they  are  well  or  ill  managed,  must  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  its  strength,  or  weakness.  If,  with  regard  to 
that  great  object,  he  has  carried  over  any  ready-made  system, 
I  assure  you  it  is  perfectly  unknown  to  me :  I  am  very  much 
retired  from  the  world,  and  live  in  much  ignorance.  This,  I 
hope,  will  form  my  humble  apology,  if  I  should  err  in  the 
notions  I  entertain  of  the  question  which  is  soon  to  become 
the  subject  of  your  deliberations.  At  the  same  time  accept 
it  as  an  apology  for  my  neglects. 

Tou  need  make  no  apology  for  jour  attachment  to  the  re- 
ligious description  you  belong  to.  It  proves  (as  in  you  it  is 
sincere)  your  attachment  to  the  great  points  in  which  the 
leading  divisions  are  agreed,  when  the  lesser,  in  which  they 
differ,  are  so  dear  to  you.  I  shall  never  call  any  religious 
opinions,  which  appear  important  to  serious  and  pious  nunds, 
things  of  no  consideration.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  religion 
as  indifference,  which  is,  at  least,  hall  infidelity.  As  long  as 
men  hold  charity  and  justice  to  be  essential  integral  parts 
of  religion,  there  can  be  little  danger  from  a  strong  attaQh- 
mcLt  to  particular  tenets  in  faith.  This,  I  am  perfectly  sure, 
is  your  case ;  but  I  am  not  equally  sure  that  either  eeal  for 
the  tenets  of  faith,  or  the  smallest  degree  of  charity  or  justice, 
have  much  influenced  the  gentlemen  who,  under  pretexts  rf 
zeal,  have  resisted  the  enfranchisement  of  their  country. 
My  dear  son,  who  was  a  person  of  discernment,  as  well  as 
clear  and  acute  in  his  expressions,  said  in  a  letter  of  his, 
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wiiich  I  have  seen, "  that  in  order  to  grace  their  cause,  and  to 
draw  some  respect  to  their  persons,  they  pretend  to  he 
bigots."  But  here,  I  take  it,  we  have  not  much  to  do  with 
tiie  theological  tenets,  on  the  one  side  of  the  question  or  the 
otiier.  The  point  itself  is  practically  decided:  That  religion 
18  owned  by  the  state.  !^cept  in  a  settled  maintenance,  it 
18  protected.  A  great  deal  of  the  rubbish,  which,  as  a  nuisance, 
,  long  obstructed  the  way,  is  removed.  One  impediment  re- 
mained longer,  as  a  matter  to  justify  the  proscription  of  the 
body  of  our  country,  after  the  rest  had  been  abandoned  as 
mit^mble  ground.  But  the  business  of  the  pope  (that  mixed 
person  of  politics  and  religion)  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  bug- 
bear :  for  some  time  past  he  has  ceased  to  be  even  a  colour- 
able pretext.  This  was  well  known,  when  the  Catholics  of 
these  kingdoms,  for  our  amusement,  were  obliged  on  oath  to 
disclaim  him  in  his  political  capacity ;  which  implied  an  allow- 
ance for  them  to  recognise  him  in  some  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
superiority.     It  was  a  compromise  of  the  old  dispute. 

JFor  my  part,  I  confess,  I  wish  that  we  had  been  less  eager 
in  this  pomt.  I  don't  think,  indeed,  that  much  mischief 
will  happen  from  it,  if  things  are  otherwise  properly  managed. 
Too  nice  an  inquisition  ought  not  to  be  made  into  opinions 
that  are  dying  away  of  themselves.  Had  we  lived  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  I  should  have  been  as  earnest  and  anxious 
as  anybody  for  this  sort  of  abjuration :  but,  living  at  the 
time  in  which  I  live,  and  obliged  to  speculate  forward  instead 
of  backward,  I  must  fairly  say,  I  could  well  endure  the  ex- 
istence of  every  sort  of  collateral  aid  which  opinion  might,  in 
the  now  state  of  things,  afford  to  authority.  I  must  see  much 
more  danger  than  in  my  life  I  have  seen,  or  than  others  will 
venture  seriously  to  affirm  that  they  see,  in  the  pope  afore- 
said, (though  a  foreign  power,  and  with  his  long  tail  of 
'  etceteras,)  before  I  should  be  active  in  weakening  any  hold 
which  government  might  think  it  prudent  to  resort  to,  in  the 
management  of  that  large  part  of  the  king's  subjects.  I  do 
Hot  choose  to  direct  all  my  precautions  to  the  part  where  the 
danger  does  not  press ;  and  to  leave  myself  open  and  un- 
gni^ed  where  I  am  not  only  really  but  visibly  attacked. 

My  whole  politics,  at  present,  centre  in  one  point ;  and 

to  this  the  merit  or  demerit  of  every  measure  (with  me)  is 

^  referable ;   that  is,  what  will  most  promote  or  depress  the 

B  2 
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cause  of  Jacobinism.  What  is  Jacobinism  P  It  is  an  attempt 
(hitherto  but  too  successful)  to  eradicate  prejudice  out  of  tne 
minds  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  puttmg  all  power  and 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  persons  capable  of  occasionaUj 
enlightening  the  minds  of  the  people.  For  this  purpose 
the  Jacobins  have  resolved  to  destroy  the  whole  frame  and 
fabric  of  the  old  societies  of  the  world,  and  to  regenerate  them 
after  their  fashion.  To  obtain  an  army  for  this  purpose,  they 
everywhere  engage  the  poor  by  holding  out  to  them  as  a 
bribe  the  spoils  of  the  ricJi.  Tlus  I  take  to  be  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  principles  and  leading  maxims  of  the  enlightened 
of  our  day,  who  are  commonly  called  Jacobins. 

As  the  grand  prejudice,  and  that  which  holds  all  the  other 
prejudices  together,  the  first,  last,  and  middle  object  of  their 
hostility  is  religion.  "With  that  they  are  at  inexpiable  war. 
They  make  no  distinction  of  sects.  A  Christian,  as  such,  is 
to  them  an  enemy.  What,  then,  is  left  to  a  real  ChiiBtian 
(Christian  as  a  believer  and  as  a  statesman)  but  to  make  a 
league  between  all  the  grand  divisions  of  that  name ;  to  pro- 
tect and  to  cherish  them  all ;  and  by  no  means  to  proscribe 
in  any  manner,  more  or  less,  any  member  of  our  common  partly  P 
The  divisions  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  Church,  with 
all  their  overdone  zeal,  only  purified  and  ventilated  our  com- 
mon faith ;  because  there  was  no  common  enemy  arrayed  and 
embattled  to  take  advantage  of  their  dissensions :  but  now 
nothing  but  inevitable  ruin  will  be  the  consequence  of  onr 
quarrels.  I  think  we  may  dispute,  rail,  persecute,  and  pro- 
voke the  Catholics  out  of  their  prejudices ;  but  it  is  not  in 
ours  they  will  take  refuge.  If  anything  is,  one  more  than 
another,  out  of  the  power  of  man,  it  is  to  create  a  prejudice. 
Somebody  has  said  that  a  king  may  make  a  nobleman,  but 
he  cannot  make  a  gentleman. 

All  the  principal  religions  in  Europe  stand  upon  one  coxo- 
mon  bottom.  The  support  that  the  whole,  or  the  fftvouied 
parts,  may  have  in  the  secret  dispensations  of  Providence,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell ;  but,  humanly  speaking,  they  are  all 
prescriptive  religions.  They  have  ail  stood  long  enouffh  to 
make  prescription,  and  its  chain  of  legitimate  prejudices, 
their  main  stay.  The  people  who  compose  the  four  ffrand 
divisions  of  Christianity  have  now  their  religion  as  a  habit^ 
and  upon  authority,  and  not  on  disputation ;  as  all  men,  who 
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have  their  religion  derived  from  their  parents,  and  the  fruits 
of  education,  must  have  it ;  however  the  one,  more  than  the 
other,  may  be  able  to  reconcile  his  faith  to  his  own  reason,  or 
to  that  of  other  men.  Depend  upon  it,  they  must  all  be  sup- 
ported, or  they  must  all  fall  in  the  crash  of  a  common  ruin. 
The  Catholics  are  the  far  more  numerous  part  of  the  Chris- 
tiaoB  in  your  country ;  and  how  can  Christianity  (that  is  now 
the  point  in  issue)  be  supported  under  the  persecution,  or 
even  under  the  discountenance,  of  the  greater  number  of 
Christians  ?  It  is  a  great  truth,  and  which  in  one  of  the  de- 
bates I  stated  as  strongly  as  I  could  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  last  session,  that  if  the  Catholic  religion  is  de- 
'  stroyed  by  the  infidels,  it  is  a  most  contemptible  and  absurd 
idea,  that  this,  or  any  Protestant  church,  can  survive  that 
event.  Therefore  my  humble  and  decided  opinion  is,  that 
all  the  three  religions,  prevalent  more  or  less  in  various  parts 
of  these  islands,  ought  aU,  in  subordination  to  the  legal  estab- 
lishments, as  they  stand  in  the  several  countries,  to  be  all 
countenanced,  protected,  and  cherished ;  and  that  in  Ireland 
particularly  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  should  be  upheld  in 
niffh  respect  and  veneration ;  and  should  be,  in  its  place,  pro- 
vided with  all  the  means  of  making  it  a  blessing  to  the  people 
who  profess  it ;  that  it  ought  to  be  cherished  as  a  good,  (though 
not  as  the  most  preferable  good,  if  a  choice  was  now  to  be 
made,)  and  not  tolerated  as  an  inevitable  evil.  K  this  be  my 
opinion  as  to  the  Catholic  religion,  as  a  sect,  you  must  see 
tnat  I  must  be  to  the  last  degree  averse  to  put  a  man,  upon 
that  account,  upon  a  bad  footing  with  relation  to  the  privi- 
leges which  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  country  give  mm  as 
a  subject.  I  am  the  more  serious  on  the  positive  encourage- 
ment to  be  given  to  this  religion,  (always,  however,  as 
secondary,)  because  the  serious  and  earnest  belief  and  prac- 
tice of  it  by  its  professors  forms,  as  things  stand,  the  most 
effectual  barrier,  if  not  the  sole  barrier,  against  Jacobinism. 
The  Catholics  form  the  great  body  of  the  lower  ranks  of  your 
community ;  and  no  smaU  part  of  those  classes  of  the  mid- 
dling that  come  nearest  to  them.  You  know  that  the  se- 
duction of  that  part  of  mankind  from  the  principles  of  re- 
hgion,  morality,  subordination,  and  social  order,  is  the  great 
object  of  the  Jacobins.  Let  them  grow  lax,  sceptical,  care- 
less, and  indifferent  with  regard  to  religion,  and  so  sure  as 
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we  have  an  existence,  it  is  not  a  zealous  Anglican  or  ScottdBh 
church  principle,  but  direct  Jacobinism,  which  will  enter 
into  that  breach.  Two  hundred  years,  dreadfully  spent  in 
experiments  to  force  that  people  to  change  the  form  of  their 
religion,  have  proved  fruitless.  You  have  now  your  choice, 
for  full  four-fifths  of  your  people,  of  the  Catholic  religion,  or 
Jacobinism.  If  things  appear  to  you  to  stand  on  this  aLterna- 
tive,  I  think  you  will  not  oe  long  in  making  your  option. 

You  have  made,  as  you  naturally  do,  a  very  able  analysis 
of  powers ;  and  have  separated,  as  the  things  are  separaDle, 
civil  from  political  powers.  You  start,  too,  a  question,  whe- 
ther the  civil  can  be  secured  without  some  share  in  the  po* 
Jitical.  For  my  part,  as  abstract  questions,  I  should  mid 
some  difficulty  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  them.  But,  as  applied 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  to  the  form  of  our  commonwealtii,  to 
the  parties  that  divide  us,  and  to  the  dispositions  of  tlie  lead- 
ing men  in  those  parties,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  lay  before  you 
my  opinion,  that  whilst  any  kind  of  discouragements  and  dis- 
qualifications remain  on  the  Catholics,  a  handle  will  be  made 
by  a  factious  power,  utterly  to  defeat  the  benefits  of  any  civil 
rights  they  may  apparently  possess.  I  need  not  go  to  very 
remote  times  for  my  examples.  It  was  within  the  course  of 
about  a  twelvemonth  that,  after  parliament  had  been  led  into 
a  step  quite  unparalleled  in  its  records,  after  they  had  re- 
sisted all  concession,  and  even  hearing,  with  an  obstinacy 
equal  to  anything  that  could  have  actuated  a  party  domina- 
tion in  the  second  or  eighth  of  Queen  Anne, — after  the 
strange  adventure  of  the  grand  juries,  and  after  parliament 
had  listened  to  the  sovereign  pleading  for  the  emancipation 
of  his  subjects ; — it  was  after  all  this,  that  such  a  grudging 
and  discontent  was  expressed,  as  must  justly  have  alarme€^ 
as  it  did  extremely  alarm,  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  body : 
and  I  remember  but  one  period  m  my  whole  life,  (I  mean 
the  savage  period  between  1761  and  1767,)  in  which  they 
have  been  more  harshly  or  contumeliously  treated,  than  since 
the  last  partial  enlargement.  And  thus  I  am  convinced  it 
will  be  by  paroxysms,  as  long  as  as  any  stigma  remains  on 
them,  and  whilst  they  are  considered  as  no  better  than  half 
citizens.  If  they  are  kept  such  for  any  length  of  time, 
they  will  be  made  whole  Jacobins.  Against  this  grand  and 
dreadful  evil  of  our  time  (I  do  not  love  to  cheat  myself  or 
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others)  I  do  not  know  any  solid  security  whatsoever.  But  I 
am  quite  certain,  that  what  will  come  nearest  to  it  is  to  in- 
terest as  many  as  you  can  in  the  present  order  of  things,  re- 
ligiously, civilly,  politically,  by  all  the  ties  and  principles  by 
which  mankind  are  held.  This  is  like  to  be  effectual  policy : 
I  am  sure  it  is  honourable  policy :  and  it  is  better  to  fail,  if 
fell  we  must,  in  the  paths  of  direct  and  manly,  than  of  low 
and  crooked,  wisdom. 

As  to  the  capacity  of  sitting  in  parliament,  after  all  the 
capacities  for  voting,  for  the  army,  for  the  navy,  for  the  pro- 
fessions, for  civil  offices,  it  is  a  dispute  de  land  caprind,  in  my 
^  poor  opinion ;  at  least  on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  it. 
In  the  first  place,  this  admission  to  office,  and  this  exclusion 
from  parliament,  on  the  principle  of  an  exclusion  from  poli- 
tical power,  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  principle  of  the  Eng- 
lish test  act.  If  I  were  to  form  a  judgment  from  experi- 
ence rather  than  theory,  I  should  doubt  much  whether  the 
capacity  for,  or  even  the  possession  of,  a  seat  in  parliament, 
did  really  convey  much  of  power  to  be  properly  called  po- 
litical. I  have  sat  there,  with  some  observation,  for  nine- 
and-twenty  years,  or  thereabouts.  The  power  of  a  member 
of  parliament  is  uncertain  and  indirect ;  and,  if  power  rather 
than  splendour  and  fame  were  the  object,  I  should  think 
that' any  of  the  principal  clerks  in  office,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  superiors,  (several  of  whom  are  disqualified  by  law  for 
seats  in  parliament,)  possess  far  more  power  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  might  say 
this  of  men  who  seemed  from  their  fortunes,  their  weight  in 
their  country,  and  their  talents,  to  be  persons  of  figure  there ; 
and  persons,  too,  not  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  party  in 
government. 

But  be  they  what  they  will,  on  a  fair  canvass  of  the  seve- 
ral prevalent  parliamentary  interests  in  Ireland,  I  cannot,  out 
of  the  three  hundred  members  of  whom  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment is  composed,  discover  that  above  three,  or  at  the  ut- 
most four,  Catholics  would  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  suppose  they  should  amount  to  thirty,  that  is, 
to  a  tenth  part,  (a  thing  I  hold  impossible  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  never  very  likely  to  happen,)  what  is  this  to 
j  those,  who  are  to  balance  them  in  the  one  House,  and  the 
i    clear  and  settled  majority  in  the  other  ?     Tor  I  think  it  ab- 
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solutely  impossible  that,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  above 
four  or  five  peers  should  be  created  of  that  communion.  In 
fact,  the  exclusion  of  them  seems  to  me  only  to  mark  jea- 
lousy and  suspicion,  and  not  to  provide  security  in  any  way. 
But  I  return  to  the  old  ground.  The  danger  is  not  there : — 
these  are  things  not  long  since  done  away.  The  grand  con- 
troversy is  no  longer  between  you  and  them.  Forgive  this 
length.  My  pen  has  insensibly  run  on.  You  are  yourself 
to  blame  if  you  are  much  fatigued.  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  auspicious  opening  of  your  session.  Surely  Ghreat  Britain 
and  Ireland  ought  to  join  in  wreathing  a  never-fading  gar- 
land for  the  head  of  Grattan.  Adieu !  my  dear  Sir — good 
nights  to  you ! — I  never  can  have  any. 

Yours  always  most  sincerely, 

EDMTJin)  BVSKI. 

Jan.  29th,  1795.  Twelve  at  night. 


A  SECOND  LETTER 

TO  SIR  HERCULES  LANGRISHE. 

Mt  dbae  Sie, 

If  I  am  not  as  earl^  as  I  ought  to  be  in  my  acknow- 
ledgments for  your  very  kind  letter,  pray  do  me  tne  justice 
to  attribute  my  failure  to  its  natural,  and  but  too  real,  cause, 
— a  want  of  the  most  ordinary  power  of  exertion,  owing  to  the 
impressions  made  upon  an  old  and  infirm  constitution  by  pri- 
vate misfortune  and  by  public  calamity.  It  is  true  I  malos 
occasional  efforts  to  rouse  myself  to  something  better,  but 
I  soon  relapse  into  that  state  of  languor,  which  must  be  the 
habit  of  my  body  and  imderstanding  to  the  end  of  my  short 
and  cheerless  existence  in  this  world. 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  kindness  in  connectinff 
the  interest  you  take  in  the  sentiments  of  an  old  friend  wil£ 
the  able  part  you  take  in  the  service  of  your  country.  It  is 
an  instance  among  many  of  that  happy  temper  which  has 
always  given  a  character  of  amenity  to  your  virtues,  and  ft 
good-natured  direction  to  your  talents. 
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Your  speech  on  the  Catholic  Question  I  read  with  much 
satis&ction.  It  is  solid ;  it  is  convincing ;  it  is  eloquent ; 
md  it  ought,  on  the  spot,  to  have  produced  that  effect  which 
its  reason,  and  that  contained  in  the  other  excellent  speeches 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  cannot  possibly  fail  (though 
with  less  pleasant  consequences)  to  produce  hereafter.  What 
a  sad  thing  it  is  that  the  grand  instructor'.  Time,  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  teach  the  grand  lesson  of  his  own  value ;  and 
that,  in  every  question  of  moral  and  political  prudence,  it  is 
the  choice  of  the  moment  which  renders  the  measure  service- 
able or  useless,  noxious  or  salutary. 

In  the  Catholic  Question  I  considered  only  one  point.  "Was 
it  at  the  time,  and  in  the  circumstances,  a  measure  which 
tended  to  promote  the  concord  of  the  citizens  ?  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  saying  it  was ;  and  as  lifctle  in  sa3dng  that  the 
present  concora  of  the  citizens  was  worth  buying,  at  a  critical 
season,  by  granting  a  few  capacities,  which  probably  no  one 
man  now  living  is  likely  to  be  served  or  hurt  by.  When  any 
man  tells  yow  and  me  that,  if  these  places  were  left  in  the 
discretion  of  a  Protestant  Crown,  and  theSe  memberships  in 
the  discretion  of  Protestant  electors,  or  patrons,  we  should 
have  a  Popish  official  system,  and  a  Popish  representation, 
capable  of  overturning  the  establishment,  he  only  insults  our 
imderstandings.  When  any  man  tells  this  to  Catholics,  he 
insults  their  understandings  and  he  galls  their  feelings.  It 
is  not  the  question  of  the  places  and  seats ;  it  is  the  real 
hostile  disposition,  and  the  pretended  fears,  that  leave  stings 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  really  thought  that  in  the 
total  of  the  late  circumstances,  with  regard  to  persons,  to 
things,  to  principles,  and  to  measures,  was  to  be  found  a  con- 
jiinction  favourable  to  the  introduction,  and  to  the  perpetua- 
tion, of  a  general  harmony,  producing  a  general  strength 
which  to  that  hour  Ireland  was  never  so  happy  as  to  enjoy. 
My  sanguine  hopes  are  blasted,  and  I  must  consign  my  feel- 
ings on  that  terrible  disappointment  to  the  same  patience  in 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  bury  the  vexation  I  suffered^n 
the  defeat  of  the  other  great,  just,  and  honourable  causes  in 
which  I  have  had  some  share ;  and  which  have  given  more  of 
dignity  than  of  peace  and  advantage  to  a  long,  laborious  life. 
Though,  perhaps,  a  want  of  success  might  be  urged  as  a  reason 
for  making  me  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  part  I  have  taken, 
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yet,  until  I  have  other  lights  than  one  side  of  the  debate' has 
furnished  me,  I  must  see  things,  and  feel  them  too,  as  I  see 
and  feel  them.  I  think  I  can  hardly  overrate  the  malignity 
of  the  principles  of  Protestant  ascenaency,  as  they  affect  Ire- 
land ;  or  of  Indianism,  as  they  affect  these  countries,  and  as 
they  affect  Asia ;  or  of  Jacobinism,  as  they  affect  all  Europe, 
and  the  state  of  hiiman  society  itself.  The  last  is  the  great- 
est evil.  But  it  readily  combines  with  the  others,  and  flows 
from  them.  Whatever  breeds  discontent  at  this  time  will 
produce  that  great  master-mischief  most  infallibly.  What- 
ever tends  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  few,  called  by 
whatever  name  you  please,  religious  or  political,  are  of  opinion 
that  their  interest  is  not  compatible  with  that  of  the  tnany^ 
is  a  great  point  gained  to  Jacobinism.  Whatever  tends  to 
irritate  the  talents  of  a  coimtry,  which  have  at  all  times,  and 
at  these  particularly,  a  mighty  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
is  of  infinite  service  to  that  formidable  cause.  Unless  where 
Heaven  has  mingled  uncommon  ingredients,  of  virtue  in  the 
composition — guos  meliore  luto  finxit  prcecordia  Titan — 
talents  naturally  gravitate  to  Jacobinism.  Whatever  ill  hum- 
ours are  afloat  in  the  state,  they  will  be  sure  to  discharge 
themselves  in  a  mingled  'torrent  in  the  cloacd  maximd  of 
Jacobinism.  Therefore  people  ought  well  to  look  about  them. 
First,  the  physicians  are  to  take  care  that  they  do  nothing  to 
irritate  this  epidemical  distemper.  It  is  a  foolish  thing  to 
have  the  better  of  the  patient  in  a  dispute.  The  complaint^ 
or  its  cause,  ought  to  be  removed,  and  wise  and  lenient  arts 
ought  to  precede  the  measures  of  vigour.  They  ought  to  be 
the  ultima,  not  the  prima,  not  the  tota  ratio  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment. God  forbid,  that  on  a  worthy  occasion  authority 
should  want  the  means  of  force,  or  the  disposition  to  use  it. 
But  where  a  prudent  and  enlarged  policy  does  not  precede 
it,  and  attend  it  too,  where  the  hearts  of  the  better  sort  at 
people  do  not  go  with  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  you  may  call 
your  constitution  what  you  will,  in  effect  it  will  consist  of 
three  parts,  (orders,  if  you  please,) — cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery, — and  of  nothing  else  or  better. 

I  agree  with  you  in  your  dislike  of  the  discourses  in  Fran- 
cis Street ;  but  I  like  as  little  some  of  those  in  CoUege  Green. 
I  am  even  less  pleased  with  the  temper  that  predominated 
in  the  latter,  as  better  things  might  have  been  expected  in 
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the  regular  family  mansion  of  public  discretion,  than  in  a 
new  and  hasty  assembly  of  unexperienced  men,  congregated 
imder  circumstances  qf  no  small  irritation.  After  people 
have  taken  your  tests,  prescribed  by  yourselves  as  proofs  of 
their  allegiance,  to  be  marked  as  enemies,  traitors,  or  at  best 
as  suspected  and  dangerous  persons,  and  that  they  are  not  to 
be  believed  on  their  oaths,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  they 
&11  into  a  passion,  and  talk,  as  men  in  a  passion  do,  intem- 
perately  and  idly. 

The  worst  of  the  matter  is  this :  you  are  partly  leading, 
partly  driving,  into  Jacobinism  that  description  of  your 
people  whose  religious  principles — church  pobty,  and  habit- 
ual discipline — ^might  make  them  an  invincible  dyke  against 
that  inundation.  This  you  have  a  thousand  mattocks  and 
pick-axes  lifted  up  to  demolish.  You  make  a  sad  story  of  the 
pope! — O  seri  studioruml — It  will  not  be  difficult  to  get 
many  called  Catholics  to  laugh  at  this  fundamental  part  of 
their  religion.  Neter  doubt  it.  Tou  have  succeeded  in 
part ;  and  you  may  succeed  completely.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  men's  minds  and  affairs  do  not  flatter  yourselves 
that  they  will  piously  look  to  the  head  of  our  church  in  the 
place  of  that  pope  whom  you  make  them  forswear ;  and  out 
of  aU  reverence  to  whom  you  bully,  and  rail,  and  buffoon 
them.  Perhaps  you  may  succeed  in  the  same  manner  with 
all  the  other  tenets  of  doctrine,  and  usages  of  discipline, 
amongst  the  Catholics.  But  what  security  have  you  that 
in  the  temper  and  on*  the  principles  on  which  they  have 
made  this  change,  they  will  stop  at  the  exact  sticking-places 
you  have  marked  in  i/our  articles  ?  Tou  have  no  security  for 
anything,  but  that  they  wiU  become  what  are  called  Franco- 
Jacobins,  and  reject  the  whole  together.  No  converts  now 
will  be  made  in  a  considerable  number  from  one  of  our  sects 
to  the  other  upon  a  really  religious  principle.  Controversy 
moves  in  another  direction. 

Next  to  religion,  property  is  the  great  point  of  Jacobin 
attack.  Here,  many  of  the  debaters  in  your  majority,  and 
their  writers,  have  given  the  Jacobins  all  the  assistance  their 
hearts  can  wish.  When  the  Catholics  desire  places  and 
seats,  you  tell  them  that  this  is  only  a  pretext  (though  Pro- 
testants might  suppose  it  just  possible  for  men  to  like  good 
places  and  snug  boroughs  for  their  own  merits) ;  but  that 
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their  real  view  is  to  strip  Protestants  of  tbeir  property.  To 
my  certain  knowledge,  till  those  Jacobin  lectures  were 
opened  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  never  dreamt  of  any 
such  thing;  but  now  the  great  professors  may  stimulate 
them  to  inquire  (on  the  new  principles)  into  the  foundation 
of  that  property,  and  of  aU  property.  If  you  treat  men  as 
robbers,  why,  robbers  sooner  or  later  they  will  become. 

A  third  part  of  Jacobin  attack  is  on  old  traditionary  con- 
stitutions, Tou  are  apprehensive  for  yours,  which  leans 
from  its  perpendicular,  and  does  not  stand  firm  on  its  theory. 
I  like  parliamentary  reforms  as  little  as  any  man  who  has 
boroughs  to  sell  for  money,  or  for  peerages,  in  Ireland.  But 
it  passes  my  comprehension,  in  what  manner  it  is,  that  men 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  practical  merits  of  a  constitution, 
the  theory  of  which  is  in  litigation,  by  being  practicaUy  ex- 
cluded from  any  of  its  advantages.  Let  us  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  these  people,  and  try  an  experiment  of  the 
effects  of  such  a  procedure  on  our  own  mmds.  Unques- 
tionably we  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  when  we  were  told 
that  houses  of  parliament,  instead  of  being  places  of  refuge 
for  popular  liberty,  were  citadels  for  keeping  us  in  order  as 
a  conquered  people.  These  things  play  the  Jacobin  game 
to  a  nicety.  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  there  is  not  a  single  par- 
ticular in  the  Francis  Street  declamations  which  has  not,  to 
your  and  to  my  certain  knowledge,  been  taught  by  the  jea- 
lous ascendants,  sometimes  by  doctrine,  sometimes  by  ex- 
ample, always  by  provocation.  Remember  the  whole  of  1781 
and  1782 — in  parliament  and  out  of  parliament;  at  this 
very  day,  and  in  the  worst  acts  and  designs,  observe  the 
tenor  of  the  objections  with  which  the  College  Green  orators 
of  the  ascendency  reproach  the  Catholics.  Tou  have  observed, 
no  doubt,  how  much  they  rely  on  the  affair  of  Jackson.  Is 
it  not  pleasant  to  hear  Catholics  reproached  for  a  supposed 
connexion — with  whom  ? — with  Protestant  clergymen !  with 
Protestant  gentlemen!  with  Mr.  Jackson ! — ^with  Mr.  Bowan, 
&c.  &c. !  But  egomet  mi  ignosco.  Conspiracies  and  treasons 
are  privileged  pleasures,  not  to  be  profaned  by  the  impure 
and  unhallowea  touch  of  Papists.  Indeed,  all  this  will  do, 
perhaps,  well  enough  with  detachments  of  dismounted  cavalry 
and  fencibles  from  England.  But  let  us  not  say  to  Catholics 
by  way  of  argument,  that  they  are  to  be  kept  in  a  degraded 
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state,  because  some  of  them  are  no  better  than  many  of  us 
Protestants.     The  thing  I  most  disliked  in  some  of  their 

rebes  (those  I  mean  of  the  Catholics)  was  what  is  called 
spirit  of  liberality,  so  much  and  so  diligently  taught  by 
the  ascendants,  by  which  they  are  made  to  abandon  their  own 
particular  interests,  and  to  merge  them  in  the  general  discon- 
tents of  the  country.  It  gave  me  no  pleasure  to  hear  of  the 
dissolution  qf  the  committee.  There  were  in  it  a  majorilr,  to 
my  knowledge,  of  very  sober,  well-intentioned  men;  and  there 
were  none  in  it  but  such  who,  if  not  continually  goaded  and 
irritated,  might  be  made  useful  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  It  is  right  always  to  have  a  few  of  every  description, 
through  whom  you  may  quietly  operate  on  the  many,  both 
for  the  interests  of  the  description,  and  for  the  general  inter- 
est. Excuse  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  have  a  little  tried  your 
patience.  Tou  have  brought  this  trouble  on  yourself,  by  your 
thinking  of  a  man  forgot,  and  who  has  no  objection  to  be  for- 
got^ by  the  world.  These  things  we  discussed  together  four  or 
five  and  thirty  years  ago.  We  were  then,  and  at  bottom  ever 
since,  of  the  same  opinion  on  the  justice  and  policy  of  the 
whole,  and  of  every  part,  of  the  penal  system.  Tou  and  I  and 
everybody  must  now  and  then  ply  and  bend  to  the  occasion, 
and  take  what 'can  be  got.  But  very  sure  I  am,  that  whilst 
there  remains  in  the  law  any  principle  whatever  which  can 
furnish  to  certain  politicians  an  excuse  for  raising  an  opinion 
of  their  own  importance,  as  necessary  to  keep  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  order,  the  obnoxious  people  will  be  fretted,  harass- 
ed, insulted,  provoked  to  discontent  and  disorder,  and  practi- 
cally excluded  from  the  partial  advantages  from  which  the 
letter  of  the  law  does  not  exclude  them. 

Adieu !  my  dear  Sir,  and  believe  me  very  truly 

Tours, 
Beaconsfield,  May  26, 1795.  Edmund  Bubke. 
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Mt  deab  Son, 

"We  are  all  again  assembled  in  town,  to  finish  the  last, 
but  the  most  laborious,  of  the  tasks  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  me  during  my  parliamentary  service.    "We  are  as  well 
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as  at  our  time  of  life  we  can  expect  to  be.  We  have,  indeed, 
some  moments  of  anxiety  about  you.  You  are  en^ged  in 
an  undertaking  similar  in  its  principle  to  mine.  You  are 
engaged  in  the  relief  of  an  oppressed  people.  In  that  service 
you  must  necessarily  excite  the  same  sort  of  passions  in 
those  who  have  exercised,  and  who  wish  to  continue,  that 
oppression  that  I  have  had  to  struggle  with  in  this  long  la- 
bour. As  your  father  has  done,  you  must  make  enemies  of 
many  of  the  rich,  of  the  proud,  and  of  the  powerful.  I  and 
you  began  in  the  same  way.  I  must  confess,  that,  if  our 
place  was  of  our  choice,  I  could  wish  it  had  been  your  lot  to 
begin  the  career  of  your  life  with  an  endeavour  to  render 
some  more  moderate,  and  less  invidious,  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. But  being  engaged  in  a  great  and  critical  work,  I  nave 
not  the  least  hesitation  about  your  having  hitherto  done  youp 
duty  as  becomes  you.  If  I  had  not  an  assurance  not  to  be 
shaken  from  the  character  of  your  mind,  I  should  be  satisfied 
on  that  point  by  the  cry  that  is  raised  against  you.  If  you 
had  behaved,  as  they  call  it,  discreetly,  that  is,  faintly  and 
treacherously,  in  the  execution  of  your  trust,  you  would 
have  had,  for  a  while,  the  good  word  of  all  sorts  of  men,  even 
of  many  of  those  whose  cause  you  had  betrayed ;  and  whilst 
your  favour  lasted  you  might  have  coined  that  fklse  reputsr 
tion  into  a  true  and  solid  interest  to  yourself.  This  you  are 
well  apprized  of;  and  you  do  not  refuse  to  travel  that  beaten 
road  from  an  ignorance,  but  from  a  contempt,  of  the  objects  it 
leads  to. 

When  you  choose  an  arduous  and  slippery  path,  GtoA  for- 
bid that  any  weak  feelings  of  my  declining  age,  which  caUs 
for  soothings  and  supports,  and  which  can  have  none  but 
from  you,  should  make  me  wish  that  you  should  abandon 
what  you  are  about,  or  should  trifle  with  it.  '  In  this  House 
we  submit,  though  with  troubled  minds,  to  that  order  which 
has  connected  all  great  duties  with  toils  and  vnth  perils, 
which  has  conducted  the  road  to  glory  through  the  regions 
of  obloquy  and  reproach,  and  which  wiU  never  suffer  the  dis- 
paraging alliance  of  spurious,  false,  and  fugitive  praise  with 
genuine  and  permanent  reputation.  We  know  that  the 
Power,  which  has  settled  that  order,  and  subjected  you  to  it 
by  placing  you  in  the  situation  you  are  in,  is  able  to  bring 
you  out  of  it  with  credit  and  with  safety.  His  will  be  done. 
All  must  come  right.     You  may  open  the  way  with  pain,  and 
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under  reproach.  Others  will  pursue  it  with  ease  and  with 
applause. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  pride  and  passion,  and  that  sort  of 
zeal  for  religion  which  never  shows  any  wonderful  heat  but 
when  it  afflicts  ai^d  mortifies  our  neighbour,  will  not  let  the 
ruling  description  perceive,  that  the  privilege  for  which  vour 
clients  contend  is  very  nearly  as  much  §)t  the  benefit  of 
those  who  refuse  it,  as  those  who  ask  it.  I  am  not  to  ex- 
amine into  the  charges  that  are  daily  made  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ireland.  I  am  not  qualified  to  say  how  much  in 
them  is  cold  truth,  and-  how  much  rhetorical  exaggeration. 
Allowing  some  foundation  to  the  complaint,  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose that  these  people  allege  that  their  government  is  a  job 
m  its  administration.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  job  in  its  constitu- 
tion; nor  is  it  possible  a  scheme  of  polity  which,  in  total 
exclusion  of  the  body  of  the  community,  confines  (with  little 
or  no  regard  to  their  rank  or  condition  in  life)  to  a  certain 
set  of  favoured  citizens  the  rights  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  whole,  should  not,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  selfish 
and  narrow  principles,  teach  the  persons  who  administer  in 
that  government  to  prefer  their  own  particular,  but  well  im- 
derstood,  private  interest  to  the  false  and  ill  calculated  pri- 
vate interest  of  the  monopolizing  company  they  belong  to. 
Eminent  characters,  to  be  sure,  overrule  places  and  circum- 
stances. I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that  virtue,  which  shoots 
up  in  full  force  by  the  native  vigour  of  the  seminal  principle, 
in  spite  of  the  adverse  soil  and  climate  that  it  grows  in.  But, 
speaking  of  things  in  their  ordinary  course,  in  a  country  of 
monopoly  there  can  be  no  patriotism.  There  may  be  a  party 
spirit — but  public  spirit  there  can  be  none.  As  to  a  spirit 
of  liberty,  still  less  can  it  exist,  or  anything  like  it.  A  liberty 
made  up  of  penalties !  a  liberty  made  up  of  incapacities !  a 
liberty  made  up  of  exclusion  and  proscription,  continued  for 
ages,  of  four-firths,  perhaps,  of  the  inhlibitants  of  all  ranks 
and  fortunes !  In  what  does  such  liberty  differ  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  most  shocking  kind  of  servitude  ? 

But,  it  will  be  said,  in  that  country  some  people  are  free— - 
why  this  is  the  very  description  of  despotism !  Partial  free^ 
dom  is  privilege  and  prerogative,  and  not  liberty.  Liberty, 
such  as  deserves  the  name,  is  an  honest,  equitable,  diffusive, 
and  impartial  principle.     It  is  a  great  and  enlarged  virtue, 
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and  not  a  sordid,  selfish,  and  illiberal  vice.  It  is  the  portion 
of  the  mass  of  the  citizens ;  and  not  the  haughty  licence  of 
some  potent  individual,  or  some  predominant  faction. 

If  anything  ought  to  be  despotic  in  a  country,  it  is  its 
government ;  because  there  is  no  cause  of  constant  operation 
to  make  its  yoke  unequal.  But  the  dominion  of  a  parly 
must  continually,  steadily,  and  by  its  very  essence,  lean  upon 
the  prostrate  description.  A  constitution  formed  so  as  to 
enable  a  party  to  overrule  its  very  government,  and  to  over- 
power the  people  too,  answers  the  purposes  neither  of  go- 
vernment nor  of  freedom.  It  compels  that  power  which 
ought,  and  often  would  be  disposed,  equallt/  to  protect  the 
subjects,  to  fail  in  its  trust,  to  counteract  its  purposes,  and 
to  become  no  better  than  the  instrument  of  the  wrongs  of  a 
faction.  Some  degree  of  influence  must  exist  in  all  govern- 
ments. But  a  government  which  has  no  interest  to  please 
the  bodjr  of  the  people,  and  can  neither  support  them,  nor 
with  safety  call  for  their  support,  nor  is  of  power  to  sway 
the  domineering  faction,  can  only  exist  by  corruption ;  and, 
taught  by  that  monopolizing  party  which  usutds  the  title 
and  qualities  of  the  public,  to  consider  the  body  of  the  people 
as  out  of  the  constitution,  they  will  consider  those  who  are 
in  it  in  the  light  in  which  they  choose  to  consider  them- 
selves. The  whole  relation  of  government  and  of  freedom 
will  be  a  battle,  or  a  traffic. 

This  system  in  its  real  nature,  and  under  its  proper  appel- 
lations, is  odious  and  unnatural,  especially  when  a  constitu- 
tion is  admitted  which  not  only,  as  all  constitutions  do  pro- 
fess, has  a  regard  to  the  good  of  the  multitude,  but  in  its 
theory  makes  profession  of  their  power  also.  But  of  late 
this  scheme  of  theirs  has  been  new  christened — konesiutn 
nomen  imponitur  vitio.  A  word  has  been  lately  struck  in  the 
mint  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin ;  thence  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tholsel,  or  city-hall,  where,  having  passed  the  touch  of  the 
corporation,  so  respectably  stamped  and  vouched,  it  soon  be- 
came current  in  parliament,  and  was  carried  back  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  great  pomp,  as  an 
oilcring  of  homage  from  whence  it  came.  The  word  is  A** 
cendency.  It  is  not  absolutely  new.  But  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  hitherto  seen  it  used  was  to  signify  an  in- 
fluence obtained  over  the  minds  of  some  other  person  by 
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)  love  and  reyerence,  or  by  superior  management  and  dexterity. 
It  bad,  therefore,  to  this  its  promotion  no  more  than  a  moral, 
not  a  dvil  or  political,  use.  But  I  admit  it  is  capable  of 
bein^  so  applied ;  and  if  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  the 
Spe^r  of  the  Irish  parliament,  who  reciunmend  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Protestant  ascendency,  mean  to  employ  the 
word  in  that  sense,  that  is,  if  they  understand  by  it  the  pre- 
serystion  of  the  influence  of  that  description  of  gentlemen 
OTer  the  Catholics  by  means  of  an  authority  derived  from 
their  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  from  an  opinion  they  raise  in 
that  people  of  a  pious  regard  and  affection  for  their  freedom 
and  happiness,  it  is  impossible  not  to  commend  their  adop- 
tion of  so  apt  a  term  into  the  family  of  politics.  It  may  be 
truly  said  to  enrich  the  language.  Even  if  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Speaker  mean  to  insinuate  that  this  influence  is  to  be 
obtained  and  held  by  flattering  their  people,  by  managing 
them,  by  skilfully  adapting  themselves  to  the  humours  and 
passions  of  those  whom  they  would  govern,  he  must  be  a 
very  untoward  critic  who  would  cavil  even  at  this  use  of  the 
word,  though  such  d^oleries  would  perhaps  be  more  pru- 
dently practised  than  professed.  These  are  all  meanings 
laudable,  or  at  least  tolerable.  But  when  we  look  a  little 
more  narrowly,  and  compare  it  with  the  plan  to  which  it 
owes  its  present  technical  application,  I  find  it  has  strayed 
&r  from  its  original  sense.  It  goes  much  further  than  the 
privilege  allowed  by  Horace.  It  is  more  than  parce  detor- 
turn.  This  Protestant  ascendency  means  nothing  less  than 
an  influence  obtained  by  virtue,  by  love,  or  even  by  artifice 
and  seduction ;  full  as  little  an  influence  derived  from  the 
means  by  which  ministers  have  obtained  an  influence,  which 
might  be  called,  without  straining,  an  ascendency  in  public 
assemblies  in  England,  that  is,  by  a  liberal  distribution  of 
places  and  pensions,  and  other  graces  of  government.  This 
last  is  wide  indeed  of  the  signification  of  the  word.  New 
aseendenct/  is  the  old  mastership.  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  resolution  of  one  set  of  people  in  Ireland  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  sole  citizens  in  the  commonwealth; 
I  and  to  keep  a  dominion  over  the  rest  by  reducing  them  to 
I  absolute  sLavery  under  a  military  power ;  and,  thus  fortified 
.     in  their  power,  to  divide  the  public  estate,  which  is  the  re- 
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suit  of  general  contribution,  as  a  military  booty  solelj 
amongst  themselves. 

The  poor  word  ascendency,  so  soft  and  melodious  in  its 
sound,  so  lenitive  and  emollient  in  its  first  usage,  is  now  em- 
ployed to  cover  to  the  world  the  most  rigid,  and  perhaps  not 
the  most  wise,  of  all  plans  of  policy.  The  word  is  large 
enough  in  its  comprehension.  I  cannot  conceive  what  mode 
of  oppression  in  civil  life,  or  what  mode  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, may  not  come  within  the  methods  of  preserving  an  iw- 
cendency.  In  plain  old  English,  as  thev  apply  it,  it  signifies 
pride  and  dominion  on  the  one  part  of  the  relation,  and  on 
the  other  subserviency  and  contempt — and  it  signifies  nothing 
else.  The  old  words  are  as  fit  to  be  set  to  music  as  the  new ; 
but  use  has  long  since  affixed  to  them  their  true  signification, 
and  they  sound,  as  the  other  will,  harshly  and  odiously  to  the 
moral  and  intelligent  ears  of  mankind. 

This  ascendency,  by  being  a  Protestant  ascendency,  does 
not  better  it  from  the  combination  of  a  note  or  two  more 
in  this  anti-harmonic  scale.  If  Protestant  ascendency  means 
the  proscription  from  citizenship  of  by  far  the  major  part  of 
the  people  of  any  country,  then  Protestant  ascendency  is  a 
bad  thing ;  and  it  ought  to  have  no  existence.  -  But  there  is 
a  deeper  evil.  Bv  the  use  that  is  so  frequently  made  of  the 
term,  and  the  policy  which  is  ingrafted  on  it,  the  name  Pro- 
testant becomes  nothing  more  or  better  than  the  name  of  a 
persecuting  faction,  with  a  relation  of  some  sort  of  theological 
hostility  to  others,  but  without  any  sort  of  ascertained  tenets 
of  its  own,  upon  the  ground  of  which  it  persecutes  other 
men ;  for  the  patrons  of  this  Protestant  ascendency  neither 
do,  nor  can,  by  anything  positive,  define  or  describe  what 
they  mean  by  the  word  Protestant.  It  is  defined,  as  Cowley 
defines  wit,  not  by  what  it  is,  but  by  what  it  is  not.  It  is 
not  the  Christian  religion  as  professed  in  the  churches  hold- 
ing communion  with  Home,  the  majority  of  Christians ;  that 
is  all  which  in  the  latitude  of  the  term  is  known  about  its 
signification.  This  makes  such  persecutors  ten  times  worse 
than  any  of  that  description  that  hitherto  have  been  known 
in  the  world.  The  old  persecutors,  whether  Pagan  or  Chris- 
tian, whether  Arian  or  Orthodox,  whether  Catholics,  Angli- 
cans, or  Calvinists,  actually  were,  or  at  least  had  the  decorum 
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to  pretend  to  be,  strong  dogmatists.  They  pretended  that 
their  religions  maxims  were  clear  and  ascertained,  and  so 
useful,  that  they  were  bound,  for  the  eternal  benefit  of  man- 
kmd,  to  defend  or  diffuse  them,  though  by  any  sacrifices  of 
the  temporal  good  of  those  who  were  the  objects  of  their 
system  of  experiment. 

The  bottom  of  this  theory  of  persecntion  is  false.  It  is 
not  permitted  to  us  to  sacrifice  the  temporal  good  of  any 
body  of  men  to  our  own  ideas  of  the  truth  and  falsehood  of 
any  religious  opinions.  By  making  men  miserable  in  this 
life  they  counteract  one  of  the  great  ends  of  charity ;  which 
is,  inasmuch  as  in  us  lies,  to  make  men  happy  in  every  period 
of  their  existence,  and  most  in  what  most  depends  upon  us. 
But  give  to  these  old  persecutors  their  mistaken  prmciple, 
in  their  reasoning  they  are  consistent,  and  in  their  tempers 
they  may  be  even  kind  and  good-natured.  But  whenever  a 
&ction  would  render  millions  of  mankind  miserable, — some 
miUions  of  the  race  co-existent  with  themselves,  and  many 
millions  in  their  succession,  without  knowing,  or  so  much  as 
pretending  to  ascertain,  the  doctrines  of  their  own  school, 
(in  which  there  is  much  of  the  lash  and  nothing  of  the  lesson,) 
the  errors  which  the  persons  in  such  a  faction  fall  into  are 
not  those  that  are  natural  to  human  imbecility,  nor  is  the 
least  mixture  of  mistaken  kindness  to  mankind  an  ingredient 
in  the  severities  they  inflict.  The  whole  is  netting  but  pure 
and  perfect  malice.  It  is,  indeed,  a  perfection  in  that  tind 
belonging  to  beings  of  a  higher  order  than  man,  and  to 
them  we  ought  to  leave  it. 

This  kind  of  persecutors,  without  zeal,  without  charity, 
know  well  enough  that  religion,  to  pass  by  all  questions  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  of  its  particular  systems,  (a 
matter  I  abandon  to  the  theologians  on  all  sides;)  is  a  source 
of  great  comfort  to  us  mortals  in  this  our  short  but  tedious 
journey  through  the  world.  They  know  that  to  enjoy  this 
consolation  men  must  believe  their  religion  upon  some  prin- 
ciple or  other,  whether  of  education,  habit,  theory,  or  author- 
ity. When  men  are  driven  from  any  of  those  principles  on 
which  they  have  received  religion,  without  embracing  with 
the  same  assurance  and  cordiality  some  other  system,  a 
dreadful  void  is  left  in  their  minds,  and  a  terrible  shock  is 
given  to  their  morals.    They  lose  their  guide,  their  comfort, 
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their  hope.  None  but  the  most  cruel  and  hard-hearted  of  men, 
who  had  banished  all  natural  tenderness  from  their  minds, 
such  as  those  beings  of  iron,  the  atheists,  could  bring  them- 
selves to  any  persecution  like  this.  Strange  it  is,  but  so  it 
is,  that  men,  driven  by  force  from  their  habits  in  one  mode 
of  religion,  have,  by  contrary  habits,  imder  the  same  force, 
often  quietly  settled  in  another.  They  suborn  their  reason 
to  declare  in  favour  of  their  necessity.  Man  and  his  consci- 
ence cannot  always  be  at  war.  If  the  first  races  have  not 
been  able  to  make  a  pacification  between  the  conscience  and 
the  convenience,  their  descendants  come  generally  to  submit 
to  the  violence  of  the  laws,  without  violence  to  their  minds. 
As  things  stood  formerly,  they  possessed  a  positive  scheme  of 
direction,  and  of  consolation.  In  this  men  may  acquiesce. 
The  harsh  methods  in  use  with  the  old  class  of  persecutom 
were  to  make  converts,  not  apostates  only.  If  they  per- 
versely hated  other  sects  and  factions,  they  loved  theip  own 
inordinately.  But  in  this  Protestant  persecution  there  is 
anything  but  benevolence  at  work.  What  do  the  Irish 
statutes  P  They  do  not  make  a  conformity  to  the  e»iahU$h€d 
religion,  and  to  its  doctrines  and  practices,  the  condition  of 
getting  out  of  servitude.  No  such  thing.  Let  three  millions 
of  people  but  abandon  all  that  they  and  their  ancestors  have 
been  taught  to.  believe  sacred,  and  to  forswear  it  publidj  in 
terms  the  most  degrading,  scurrilous,  and  indecent  for  men 
of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  to  abuse  the  whole  of  their 
former  lives,  and  to  slander  the  education  they  have  received, 
and  nothing  more  is  required  of  them.  There  is  no  system 
of  folly,  or  impiety,  or  blasphemy,  or  atheism,  into  which  they 
may  not  throw  themselves,  and  which  they  may  not  profess 
openly,  and  as  a  system,  consistently  with  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  privileges  of  a  free  citizen  in  the  happiest  constitution 
in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  unhappy  assertors  of  this  strange  scheme  say 
they  are  not  persecutors  on  account  of  religion.  In  the  first 
place  they  say  what  is  not  true.  Eor  what  else  do  they  dis- 
franchise the  people?  If  the  man  gets  rid  of  a  reueion 
through  which  their  malice  operates,  he  gets  rid  of  all  their 
penalties  and  incapacities  at  once.  They  never  afterwards 
inquire  about -him.  I  speak  here  of  their  pretexts,  and  not 
of  the  true  spirit  of  the  transaction,  in  which  religious  bigotry. 
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I  apprehend,  has  little  share.    Every  man  has  his  taste ;  but 
I  think,  if  I  were  so  miserable  and  undone  as  to  be  guilty  of 

remeditated  and  continued  violence  towards  any  set  of  men, 
had  rather  that  my  conduct  was  supposed  to  arise  from 
wild  conceits  concemmg  their  religious  advantages  than  from 
low  and  ungenerous  motives  relative  to  my  own  selfish  in- 
terest. I  had  rather  be  thought  insane  in  my  charity  than 
rational  in  my  malice.  This  much,  my  dear  son,  I  have  to 
say  of  this  Protestant  persecution  ;  that  is,  a  persecution  of 
r^ugion  itsel£ 

A  very  great  part  of  the  mischiefs  that  vex  the  world 
irises  from  words.  People  soon  forget  the  meaning,  but  the 
impression  and  the  passion  remain.  The  word  Protestant  is 
the  charm  that  locks  up  in  the  dungeon  of  servitude  three 
millions  of  your  people.  It  is  not  amiss  to  consider  this  spell 
of  potency,  this  abracadabra;  that  is  hung  about  the  necks  of 
the  unhf^py,  not  to  heal,  but  to  communicate  disease.  We 
sometimes  hear  of  a  Protestant  religion^  frequently  of  a  Pro- 
testant interest  We  hear  of  the  latter  the  most  frequently, 
because  it  has  a  positive  meaning.  The  other  has  none. 
We  hear  of  it  the  most  frequently,  because  it  has  a  word  in 
the  phrase,  which,  well  or  ill  understood,  has  animated  to 
persecution  and  oppression  at  aU  times  infinitely  more  than 
all  the  dogmas  in  dispute  between  religious  factions.  These 
are  indeed  well  formed  to  perplex  and  torment  the  intellect ; 
but  not  half  so  weU  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  and 
animosities  of  men. 

I  do  readily  admit,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  wars,  seditions, 
and  troubles  of  the  world  cBd  formerly  turn  upon  the  con- 
tention between  interests  that  went  by  the  names  of  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic.  But  I  imagined  that  at  this  time  no 
one  was  weak  enough  to  believe,  or  imprudent  chough  to 
pretend,  that  questions  of  Popish  and  Protestant  opinions,  or 
mterest,  are  the  things  by  which  men  are  at  present  menaced 
with  crusades  by  foreign  invasion,  or  with  seditions  which 
shake  the  foundations  of  the  state  at  home.  It  is  long  since 
all  this  combination  of  things  has  vanished  from  the  view  of 
intelligent  observers.  The  existence  of  quite  another  system 
of  opinions  and  interests  is  now  plain  to  the  grossest  sense. 
Are  these  the  questions  that  raise  a  flame  in  the  minds  of 
men  at  this  day  ?   K  ever  the  church  and  the  constitution  of 
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England  should  fall  in  these  islands,  (and  they  will  Ml  to- 
gether,) it  is  not  Presbyterian  discipline,  nor  Popish  hier- 
archy, that  will  rise  upon  their  ruins.  It  will  not  be  the 
Church  of  Rome  nor  the  Church  of  Scotland — ^not  the 
Church  of  Luther,  nor  the  Church  of  Calvin.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  these  Churches  are  menaced,  and  menaced  alike.  It 
is  the  new  fanatical  religion,  now  in  the  heat  of  its  first  fer- 
ment, of  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  rejects  all  establishments, 
all  discipline,  all  ecclesiastical,  and  in  truth  all  ciyil,  order, 
which  will  triumph,  and  which  will  lay  prostrate  your  church ; 
which  will  destroy  your  distinctions,  and  which  will  put  all 
your  properties  to  auction,  and  disperse  you  over  the  earth. 
If  the  present  establishment  shomd  fall,  it  is  this  religion 
which  will  triumph  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  as  it  has 
triumphed  in  Prance.  This  religion,  which  laughs  at  creeds, 
and  dogmas,  and  confessions  of  faith,  may  be  fomented  equally 
amongst  all  descriptions,  and  all  sects;  amongst  nominal 
Catholics,  and  amongst  nominal  churchmen,  and  amongst 
those  dissenters  who  know  little,  and  care  less,  about  a  pres- 
bytery, or  any  of  its  discipline,  or  any  of  its  doctrine. 

Against  this  new,  this  growing,  this  exterminatory  system, 
all  these  churches  have  a  common  concern  to  defend  them- 
selves. How  the  enthusiasts  of  this  rising  sect  rejoice  to 
see  you  of  the  old  churches  play  their  game,  and  stir  and 
rake  the  cinders  of  animosities  simk  in  their  ashes,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  execution  of  their  plan  for  your  common  ruin ! 

I  suppress  all  that  is  in  my  mind  about  the  blindness  of 
those  of  our  clergy,  who  will  shut  their  eyes  to  a  thing 
which  glares  in  such  manifest  day.  If  some  wretches  amon^ 
an  indigent  and  disorderly  part  of  the  populace  raise  a  not 
about  tithes,  there  are  of  these  gentlemen  ready  to  cryout 
that  this  is  an  overt  act  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy.  Here 
the  bulls,  and  the  pardons,  and  the  crusade,  and  the  pope, 
and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  are  everywhere  at  work. 
There  is  a  plot  to  bring  in  a  foreign  power  to  destroy  the 
church.  Alas !  it  is  not  about  popes,  but  about  potatoes, 
that  the  minds  of  this  unhappy  people  are  agitated.  It  is 
not  from  the  spirit  of  zeal,  but  the  spirit  of  whiskey,  that 
these  wretches  act.  Is  it  then  not  conceived  possible  that  a 
poor  clown  can  be  imwiLUng,  after  paying  three  pounds  rent 
to  a  gentleman  in  a  brown  coat,  to  pay  fourteen  shillings  to 
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one  in  a  black  coat  for  his  acre  of  potatoes,  and  tumultously 
to  desire  some  modification  of  tne  charge,  without  being 
sapposed  to  have  no  other  motive  than  a  frantic  zeal  for  being 
thus  double-taxed  to  another  set  of  landholders,  and  another 
•set  of  priests  ?  Have  men  no  self-interest  ?  no  avarice  ?  no 
repugnance  to  public  imposts  ?  Have  they  no  sturdy  and 
restive  minds  ?  no  undisciplined  habits  ?  Is  there  nothing 
in  the  whole  mob  of  irregular  passions  which  might  precipi- 
tate some  of  the  common  people,  in  some  places,  to  quarrel 
with  a  legal,  because  they  feel  it  to  be  a  burdensome,  im- 
position ?  According  to  these  gentlemen,  no  offence  can  be 
conimitted  by  Papists  but  from  zeal  to  their  religion.  To 
make  room  for  the  vices  of  Papists,  they  clear  the  house  of 
all  the  vices  of  men.  Some  of  the  common  people  (not  one 
however  in  ten  thousand)  commit  disorders.  Well !  punish 
them  as  you  do,  aad  as  you  ought  to  punish  them,  for 
their  violence  against  the  just  property  of  each  individual 
clergyman,  as  each  individual  suffers.  Support  the  injured 
rector,  or  the  injured  impropriator,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
estate  of  which  (whether  on  the  best  plan  or  not)  the  laws 
have  put  him  in  possession.  Let  the  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment stand  upon  their  own  bottom.  But  now  we  ought  aU 
of  us,  clergymen  most  particularly,  to  avoid  assigning  another 
cause  of  quarrel,  in  order  to  infuse  a  new  source  of  bitter- 
ness into  a  dispute  which  personal  feelings  on  both  sides  will 
of  themselves  make  bitter  enough,  and  thereby  involve  in  it, 
by  religious  descriptions,  men  who  have  individually  no  share 
whatsoever  in  those  irregular  acts.  Let  us  not  make  the  ma- 
lignant fictions  of  our  own  imaginations,  heated  with  fac- 
tious controversies,  reasons  for  keeping  men  that  are  neither 
guilty,  nor  justly  suspected  of  crime,  in  a  servitude  equally 
dishonourable  and  unsafe  to  religion  and  to  the  state.  When 
men  are  constantly  accused,  but  know  themselves  not  to  be 
guilty,  they  must  naturally  abhor  their  accusers.  There  is  no 
diaracter,  when  malignantly  taken  up  and  deliberately  pur- 
sued, which  more  naturally  excites  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence in  mankind ;  especially  in  that  part  of  mankind  which 
suffers  from  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  take  pride  in  an  extravagant  attach- 
ment to  any  sect.     Some  gentlemen  in  Ireland  affect  that 
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sort  of  glory.  It  is  to  their  taste.  Their  piety,  I  tftke  it  far 
granted,  justifies  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  and  may  palliate 
the  excess  of  it.  Being  myself  no  more  than  a  common  lay- 
man, commonly  informed  in  controyersies,  leading  only  a 
very  common  life,  and  having  only  a  common  citizen's  inter- 
eat  in  the  church,  or  in  the  state,  yet  to  you  I  will  Bay,  in 
justice  to  my  own  sentiments,  that  not  one  of  those  zealots 
for  a  Protestant  interest  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do,  per- 
haps not  half  so  sincerely,  for  the  support  of  the  EetaUished 
Church  in  hoth  these  kingdoms.  It  is  a  great  link  towards 
holding  fast  the  connexion  of  religion  with  the  state ;  and  for 
keeping  these  two  islands,  in  their  present  critical  independ- 
ence of  constitution,  in  a  close  connexion  of  opinion  and  of' 
fection.  I  wish  it  well,  as  the  religion  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  primary  land-proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  with 
whom  all  establishments  of  church  and  state,  for  strong  po- 
litical reasons,  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  wamly  connected. 
I  wish  it  well,  because  it  is  more  closely  combined  than  any 
other  of  the  church-systems  with  the  Crown,  whidi  is  thue 
stay  of  the  mixed  constitution ;  because  it  is,  as  things  now 
stand,  the  sole  connecting  political  principle  between  the 
constitutions  of  the  two  independent  kingdoms.  I  have  an- 
other, and  infinitely  a  stronger,  reason  for  wishing  it  well ;  it 
is,  that  in  the  present  time  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  the  Christian  religion  itself.  The  body  and  sub- 
stance of  every  religion  I  regard  much  more  than  any  of  the 
forms  and  dogmas  of  the  particular  sects.  Its  fdl  would ieaTe 
a  great  void,  which  nothing  else  of  which  I  can  form  any 
distinct  idea  might  fill.  I  respect  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
and  the  Presbyterian  republic.  But  I  know  that  the  hope 
or  the  fear  of  establishing  either  of  them  is,  in  these  king- 
doms, equally  chimerical,  even  if  I  preferred  one  or  the  other 
of  them  to  the  Establishment,  which  certainly  I  do  not. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons  for  wishing  the  support  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  as  by  law  established.  These  reasoDB 
are  founded  as  well  on  the  absolute  as  on  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  that  kingdom.  But  is  it  because  I  love  the*  church, 
and  the  king,  and  the  privileges  of  parliament,  that  I  am  to 
be  ready  for  any  violence,  or  any  injustice,  or  any  absurdity, 
in  the  means  of  supporting  any  of  these  powers,  or  all  of  them 
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together  ?  Instead  of  prating  about  Protestant  ascenden- 
cies, Protestant  parliaments  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  think 
at  last  of  becoming  patriot  parliaments. 

The  legislature  of  Ireland,  like  all  legislatures,  ought  to 
frame  its  laws  to  suit  the  people  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  and  not  any  longer  to  make  it  their  whole  busi- 
ness to  force  the  nature,  the  temper,  and  the  inreterate 
habits  of  a  nation  to  a  conformity  to  speculatiye  systems  con- 
cerning any  kind  of  laws.  Ireland  has  an  established  govern- 
ment, and  a  religion  legaUy  established,  whic}i  are  to  be  pre- 
served. It  has  a  people  who  are  to  be  preserved  too,  and  to 
be  led  by  reason,  prmciple,  sentiment,  and  interest  to  ac- 
^esce  in  that  government.  Ireland  is  a  country  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  people  of  Ireland  are  a  very 
mixed  people ;  and  the  quantities  of  the  several  ingredients 
in  the  mixture  are  very  much  disproportioned  to  each  other. 
Are  we  to  govern  this  mixed  body  as  if  it  were  composed  of 
the  most  simple  elements,  comprehending  the  whole  in  one 
system  of  benevolent  legislation  ?  or  are  we  not  rather  to 
provide  for  the  several  parts  according  to  the  various  and  di- 
versified necessities  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  mass  ? 
Would  not  common  reason  and  common  honesty  dictate  to 
us  the  policy  of  regulating  the  people  in  the  several  descrip- 
tions or  which  they  are  composed,  according  to  the  natural 
ranks  and  classes  of  an  orderly  civil  society,  under  a  common 
protecting  sovereign,  and  under  a  form  of  constitution  fa- 
vourable at  once  to  authority  and  to  freedom ;  such  as  the 
British  constitution  boasts  to  be,  and  such  as  it  is,  to  those 
who  enjoy  it  ? 

You  have  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  which,  though 
the  religion  of  the  prince,  and  of  most  of  the  first  class  of 
landed  proprietors,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  major  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  which,  consequently,  does  not  answer  to 
them  any  one  purpose  of  a  religious  establishment.  This  is  a 
state  of  things  which  no  man  in  his  senses  can  call  perfectly 
happy.  But  it  is  the  state  of  Ireland.  Two  hundred  years 
of  experiment  show  it  to  be  unalterable.  Many  a  fierce 
struggle  has  passed  between  the  parties.  The  result  is — you 
cannot  make  the  people  Protestants — and  they  cannot  shake 
off  a  Protestant  government.  This  is  what  experience  teaches, 
and  what  all  men  of  sense,  of  all  descriptions,  know.    To- 
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day  the  question  is  this — ^are  we  to  make  the  best  of  this 
situation  which  we  cannot  alter?  The  question  is — shall 
the  condition  of  the  body  of  the  people  be  alleviated  in  other 
things,  on  account  of  their  necessary  suffering  from  their 
being  subject  to  the  burdens  of  two  religious  establishments, 
from  one  of  which  they  do  not  partake  the  least,  living  or 
dying,  either  of  instruction  or  of  consolation ;  or  shall  it  be 
aggravated  by  stripping  the  people  thus  loaded  of  everything 
which  might  support  and  indemnify  them  in  this  state,  so  as 
to  leave  them  naked  of  every  sort  of  right,  and  of  every  name 
of  franchise ;  to  outlaw  them  from  the  constitution,  and  to 
cut  off  (perhaps)  three  millions  of  plebeian  subjects,  without 
reference  to  property  or  any  other  qualification,  from  all 
connexion  with  the  popular  representation  of  the  kingdom  P 

Ab  to  religion,  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  pro- 
ceeding. Liberty  is  not  sacrificed  to  a  zeal  for  religion ;  but 
a  zeal  for  religion  is  pretended  and  assumed,  to  destroy 
liberty.  The  Catholic  religion  is  completely  ^tee.  It  hiu 
no  establishment ;  but  it  is  recognised,  permitted,  and  in  a 
degree  protected  by  the  laws.  If  a  man  is  satisfied  to  be  a 
slave,  he  may  be  a  Papist  with  perfect  impunity.  He  may 
say  mass,  or  hear  it,  as  he  pleases ;  but  he  must  consider  him- 
self as  an  outlaw  from  the  British  constitution.  If  th6  con- 
stitutional liberty  of  the  subject  were  not  the  thing  aimed  at, 
the  direct  reverse  course  would  be  taken.  The  franchise 
would  have  been  permitted,  and  the  mass  exterminated. 
But  the  conscience  of  a  man  left,  and  a  tenderness  for  it  hy- 
pocriticallv  pretended,  is  to  make  it  a  trap  to  catch  his  liberty. 

So  much  IS  this  the  design,  that  the  violent  partisans  of 
this  scheme  fairly  take  up  all  the  maxims  and  arguments,  as 
well  as  the  practices,  by  which  tyranny  has  fortified  itself  at 
all  times.  Trusting  wholly  in  their  strength  and  power, 
(and  upon  this  they  reckon,  as  always  ready  to  strike  wher- 
ever they  wish  to  direct  the  storm,)  they  abandon  all  pretext 
of  the  general  good  of  the  community.  They  say  that  if 
the  people,  under  any  given  modification,  obtain  the  smallest 
portion  or  particle  of  constitutional  freedom,  it  will  be  im^ 
possible  for  them  to  hold  their  property.  They  tell  us  that 
they  act  only  on  the  defensive.  They  inform  the  public  of 
Europe,  that  their  estates  are  made  up  of  forfeitures  and 
confiscations  from  the  natives : — ^that  if  the  body  of  people 
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obtain  votes,  any  number  of  votes,  however  small,  it  will  be 
a  step  to  the  choice  of  members  of  their  own  religion : — ^that 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  nineteen 
parts  in  twenty  of  the  landed  interest  now  in  their  hands, 
will  be  composed  in  the  whole,  or  in  far  the  major  part,  of 
Papists ;  that  this  Popish  House  of  Commons  will  instantly 
pass  a  law  to  confiscate  all  their  estates,  which  it  will  not  he 
m  their  power  to  save  even  by  entering  into  that  Popish 
party  themselves,  because  there  are  prior  claimants  to  be 
satisfied ; — ^that  as  to  the  House  of  Lords,  though  neither 
Papists  nor  Protestants  have  a  share  in  electing  them,  the 
booy  of  the  peerage  will  be  so  obliging  and  disinterested  as 
to  m11  in  with  this  exterminatory  scheme,  which  is  to  forfeit 
all  their  estates,  the  largest  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  that  his  Majesty  will  give  his  cheerful  assent  to 
this  causeless  act  of  attainder  of  his  innocent  and  faithful 
Protestant  subjects : — ^that  they  will  be  or  are  to  be  left  with- 
out house  or  land,  to  the  dreadful  resource  of  living  by 
their  wits,  out  of  which  they  are  already  frightened  by  the 
apprehension  of  this  spoliation  with  which  they  are  threat- 
ened : — that  therefore  they  cannot  so  much  as  listen  to  any 
arguments  drawn  from  equity  or  from  national  or  con- 
stitutional policy;  the  sword  is  at  their  throats;  beggary 
and  famine  at  their  door.  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  good 
look-out,  and  to  see  danger  at  the  end  of  a  sufficiently  long 
perspective ! 

This  is  indeed  to  speak  plain,  though  to  speak  nothing 
very  new.  The  same  thing  has  been  said  in  all  times  and  in 
all  languages.  The  language  of  tyranny  has  been  invariable ; 
the  general  good  is  inconsistent  with  my  personal  safety. 
Justice  and  liberty  seem  so  alarming  to  these  gentlemen, 
that  they  are  not  ashamed  even  to  slander  their  own  titles ; 
to  calumniate,  and  call  in  doubt,  their  right  to  their  own 
estates,  and  to  consider  themselves  as  novel  disseizors,  usurp- 
ers, and  intruders,  rather  than  lose  a  pretext  for  becoming 
oppressors  of  their  fellow-citizens,  whom  they  (not  I)  choose 
to  describe  themselves  as  having  robbed. 

Instead  of  putting  themselves  in  this  odious  point  of  light, 
one  would  think  they  would  wish  to  let  Time  draw  his  ob- 
livious veil  over  the  unpleasant  modes  by  which  lordships 
and  demesnes  have  been  acquired  in  theirs,  and  almost  in  all 
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other  countries  upon  earth.  It  might  be  imagined  thari; 
when  the  sufferer  (if  a  sufferer  exists)  had  forgot  the  wrone^, 
they  would  be  pleased  to  forget  it  too;  that  they  would 
permit  the  sacred  name  of  possession  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  melancholy  and  unpleasant  title  of  grantees  of  con- 
fiscation ;  which,  though  firm  and  valid  in  law,  surely  merits 
the  name  that  a  great  Eoman  jurist  gave  to  a  title  at  least 
as  valid  in  his  nation  as  confiscation  would  be  either  in  his 
or  in  ours, —  Tristis  et  Itictuosa  successio. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  every  man  who  comes  in  upon  the 
ruin  of  another— his  succeeding,  under  this  circumstance^  is 
tristis  et  luctviosa  successio.  If  it  had  been  the  fate  of  any 
gentleman  to  profit  by  the  confiscation  of  his  neighbour,  one 
would  think  he  would  be  more  disposed  to  give  him  a  valuable 
interest  under  him  in  his  land ;  or  to  allow  him  a  pension,  as 
I  understand  one  worthy  person  has  done,  without  fear  or 
apprehension  that  his  benevolence  to  a  ruined  family  would 
be  construed  into  a  recognition  of  the  forfeited  title.    The 

?ublic  of  England  the  other  day  acted  in  this  manner  towards 
<ord  Newburgh,  a  Catholic.  Though  the  estate  had  been 
vested  by  law  in  the  greatest  of  the  public  charities,  they 
have  given  him  a  pension  from  his  confiscation.  They  haTe 
^one  further  in  other  cases.  On  the  last  rebellion  in  1746, 
m  Scotland,  several  forfeitures  were  incurred.  They  had 
been  disposed  of  by  parliament  to  certain  laudable  uses. 
Parliament  reversed  the  method,  which  they  had  adopted  in 
Lord  Newburgh' s  case,  and,  in  my  opinion,  did  better;  they 
gave  the  forfeited  estates  to  the  successors  of  the  forfeiting 
proprietors,  chargeable  in  part  with  the  uses.  Is  this,  or  any- 
thing like  this,  asked  in  favour  of  anv  human  creature  in 
Ireland  ?  It  is  bounty ;  it  is  charity;  wise  bounty  and  politic 
charity ;  but  no  man  can  claim  it  as  a  right.  Here  no.  such 
thing  is  claimed  as  right,  or  begged  as  charity.  The  demand 
has  an  object  as  distant  from  all  considerations  of  this  sort  as 
any  two  extremes  can  be.  The  people  desire  the  privileges 
inseparably  annexed,  since  Magna  Charta,  to  the  £reeliold 
which  they  have  by  descent,  or  obtain  as  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  They  call  for  no  man's  estate ;  they  desire  not  to 
be  dispossessed  of  their  own. 

But  this  melancholy  and  invidious  title  is  a  favourite  (and 
like  favourites,  always  of  the  least  merit)  with  those  who 
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\  every  other  title  upon  earth  along  with  it.  For  this 
purpose  they  revive  the  hitter  memory  of  every  dissension 
vidch  has  torn  to  pieces  their  miserahle  country  for  ages. 
After  what  has  passed  in  1782,  one  would  not  think  that 
deec»rum,  to  say  nothing  of  policy,  would  permit  them  to  call 
up,  hy  magic  charms,  the  grounds,  reasons,  and  principles  of 
those  terrible  confiscatory  and  exterminatory  periods.  They 
would  not  set  men  upon  calling  from  the  quiet  sleep  of  deatn 
any  Samuel,  to  ask  mm,  hy  what  act  of  arbitrary  mOnarchs, 
by  what  inquisitions  of  corrupted  tribunals  and  tortured 
jurors,  by  what  fictitious  tenures,  invented  to  dispossess 
whole  unoffending  tribes  and  their  chieftains !  They  would 
not  conjure  up  the  ghosts  from  the  ruins  of  castles  and 
churches,  to  tell  for  what  attempt  to  struggle  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  an  Irish  legislature,  and  to  raise  armies  of  volun- 
teers, without  regular  commissions  from  the  Crown  in  support 
(^  that  independence,  the  estates  of  the  old  Irish  nobility  and 
gentry  had  been  confiscated.  They  would  not  wantonly  call 
on  those  phantoms,  to  tell  by  what  English  act-s  of  parliament, 
forced  upon  two  reluctant  kings,  the  lands  of  their  country 
were  put  up  to  a  mean  and  scandalous  auction  in  every  gold- 
smith's shop  in  London ;  or  chopped  to  pieces,  and  cut  into 
rations,  to  pay  the  mercenary  soldiery  of  a  regicide  usurper. 
They  would  not  be  so  fond  of  titles  under  Cromwell,  who,  if 
he  avenged  an  Irish  rebellion  against  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  had  himself  rebelled  against  the 
very  parliament  whose  sovereignty  he  asserted  full  as  much 
as  the  Irish  nation,  which  he  was  sent  to  subdue  and  confis- 
cate, could  rebel  against  that  parliament,  or  could  rebel 
against  the  king,  against  whom  both  he  and  the  parliament 
which  he  served,  and  which  he  betrayed,  had  both  of  them 
rebelled. 

The  gentlemen  who  hold  the  language  of  the  day  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  Irish  in  1641  pretended,  at  least,  that 
they  dia  not  rise  against  the  king,  nor  in  fact  did  they,  what- 
ever constructions  law  might  put  upon  their  act.  feut  full 
surely  they  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  parliament 
of  England,  and  they  openly  professed  so  to  do.  Admitting 
(I  have  now  no  time  to  discuss  the  matter)  the  enormous  and 
unpardonable  magnitude  of  this  their  crime,  they  rued  it  in 
their  persons,  and  in  those  of  their  children  and  their  grand- 
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children  even  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  generations.  Admitting, 
then,  the  enormity  of  this  unnatural  rebellion  in  favour  of 
the  independence  of  Ireland,  will  it  follow  that  it  must  be 
avenged  for  ever  ?  "Will  it  follow  that  it  must  be  avenged  on 
thousands,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  those 
whom  they  can  never  trace,  by  the  labours  of  the  most  subtle 
metaphysician  of  the  traduction  of  crimes,  or  the  most  inqui- 
sitive genealogist  of  proscription,  to  the  descendant  of  any 
one  concerned  in  that  nefarious  Irish  rebellion  against  thte 
parliament  of  England  ? 

K,  however,  you  could  find  out  these  pedigrees  of  guilt,  I 
do  not  think  the  difference  would  be  essential.  History  re- 
cords many  things  which  ought  to  make  us  hate  evil  actions ; 
but  neither  history,  nor  morals,  nor  policy  can  teach  us  to 
punish  innocent  men  on  that  account.  What  lesson  does  the 
iniquity  of  prevalent  factions  read  to  us  ?  It  ought  to  lesson 
us  into  an  abhorrence  of  the  abuse  of  our  own  power  in  oup 
own  day  ;  when  we  hate  its  excesses  so  much  in  other  persons 
and  in  other  times.  To  that  school  true  statesmen  ought  to 
be  satisfied  to  leave  mankind.  They  ought  not  to  call  £rom 
the  dead  all  the  discussions  and  litigations  which  formerly 
inflamed  the  furious  factions  which  had  torn  their  country 
to  pieces ;  they  ought  not  to  rake  into  the  hideous  and  abo- 
minable things  which  were  done  in  the  turbulent  fury  of  an 
injured,  robbed,  and  persecuted  people,  and  which  were  after^ 
wards  cruelly  revenged  in  the  execution,  and  as  outrageously 
and  shamefmly  exaggerated  in  the  representation,  in  order, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  to  find  some  colour  for 
justifying  them  in  the  eternal  proscription  and  civil  excom- 
munication of  a  whole  people. 

Let  us  come  to  a  later  period  of  those  confiscations,  with 
the  memory  of  which  the  gentlemen  who  triumph  in  the 
acts  of  1782  are  so  much  delighted.  The  Irish  again  rebelled 
against  the  English  parliament  in  1688,  and  the  English  par- 
liament again  put  up  to  sale  the  greatest  part  of  their  estates. 
I  do  not  presume  to  defend  the  Irish  for  this  rebellion  ;  nor 
to  blame  the  English  parliament  for  this  confiscation.  The 
Irish,  it  is  true,  did  not  revolt  from  King  James's  power. 
He  threw  himself  upon  their  fidelity,  and  they  supported  him 
to  the  best  of  their  feeble  power.  Be  the  crime  of  that  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  an  abdicated  sovereign  against  a  prince 
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\  whom  the  parliaments  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  recognised 
what  it  may,  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  this  rebellion  more 
than  the  former.  It  might,  however,  admit  some  palliation 
in  them.  In  generous  minds  some  small  degree  of  compas- 
sion might  be  excited  for  an  error,  where  they  were  misled, 
as  Cicero  sajrs  to  a  conqueror,  quddam  specie  et  simUitueUne 
pacisy  not  without  a  mistaken  appearance  of  duty,  and  for 
which  the  guilty  have  suffered  by  exile  abroad,  and  slavery 

'  at  home,  to  the  extent  of  their  folly  or  their  offence.  The 
best  calculators  compute  that  Ireland  lost  200,000  of  her  in- 
habitants in  that  struggle.  If  the  |)rinciple  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  resistance  at  the  revolution  is  to  be  justified,  (as 
sure  I  am  it  is,)  the  submission  of  Ireland  must  be  somewhat 
extaiuated.  Eor  if  the  Irish  resisted  King  William,  they 
resisted  him  on  the  very  same  principle  that  the  English  and 
Scotch  resisted  King  James.  The  Irish  Catholics  must  have 
been  the  very  worst  and  the  most  truly  imnatuibal  of  rebels, 
if  they  had  not  supported  a  prince  whom  they  had  seen 
attacked,  i^ot  for  any  designs  against  their  religion,  or  their 
liberties,  but  for  an  extreme  partiality  for  their  sect ;  and 
who,  far  from  trespassing  on  their  liberties  and  properties, 
secured  both  them  and  the  independence  of  their  country  in 
much  the  same  manner  that  we  have  seen  the  same  thm^ 
done  at  the  period  of  1782, — I  trust  the  last  revolution  m 
Ireland. 

That  the  Irish  parliament  of  King  James  did  in  some  par- 
ticulars, though  feebly,  imitate  the  rigour  which  had  been 
used  towards  the  Irish,  is  true  enough.  Blameable  enough 
they  were  for  what  they  had  done,  though  under  the  ^atest 
possible  provocation.  I  shall  never  praise  confiscations  or 
counter-confiscations  as  long  as  I  live.  When  they  happen 
by  necessity  I  shaU  think  the  necessity  lamentable  and 
odious ;  I  shall  think  that  anything  done  under  it  ought  not 
to  pass  into  precedent,  or  to  be  adopted  by  choice,  or  to  pro- 
duce any  of  those  shocking  retaliations  which  never  suffer 
dissensions  to  subside.  Least  of  all  would  I  fix  the  transitory 
spirit  of  civil  fury  by  perpetuating  and  methodizing  it  in 
tyrannic  government.  If  it  were  permitted  to  argue  with 
power,  might  one  not  ask  these  gentlemen  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  natural,  instead  of  wantonly  mooting  these 
questions  concerning  their  property,  as  if  it  were  an  exercise 
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in  law,  to  found  it  on  the  solid  rock  of  prescription;  the 
soundest,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  reoogniaeid  title  be- 
tween man  and  man,  that  is  known  in  municipal  or  in  public 
jurisprudence  ?  a  title,  in  which  not  arbitrary  inatitutionfl, 
but  t lie  eternal  order  of  things  gives  judgment ;  a  tiUe  which 
is  not  the  creature,  but  the  master,  of  positive  law ;  a  titie 
which,  though  not  fixed  in  its  term,  is  rooted  in  its  principle^ 
in  the  law  of  nature  itself,  and  is,  indeed^  the  original  ground 
of  all  known  property ;  for  all  property  in  soil  will  alwaja  be 
traced  back  to  that  source,  and  will  rest  there.  The  nuoer- 
able  natives  of  Ireland,  who  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  are 
tormented  with  quite  other  cares,  and  are  bowed  down  to 
labour  for  the  bread  of  the  hour,  are  not,  as  gentlemen  pre- 
tend, plodding  with  antiquaries  for  titles  of  centuries  ago  to 
the  estates  of  the  great  lords  and  'squires  for  whom  they 
labour.  But  if*  they  were  thinking  of  the  titles  which  sen- 
tlemen  labour  to  beat  into  their  heads,  where  can  they  bot- 
tom their  own  claims  but  in  a  presumption  and  a  prodt  tiiat 
these  lands  had  at  some  time  been  possessed  by  their  ances- 
tors ?  These  gentlemen,  for  they  have  lawyers  amongst  them, 
know  as  well  as  I,  that  in  England  we  have  had  always  a 
prescription  or  limitation,  as  aU  nations  have,  againat  each 
other.  The  Crown  was  excepted ;  but  that  exception  is  de- 
stroyed, and  we  have  lately  established  a  sixty  years*  posses- 
sion as  against  the  Crown.  All  titles  terminate  in  pre- 
scription ;  in  which  (differently  from  Time  in  the  &buu>U8 
instances)  the  son  devours  the  &.ther,  and  the  last  prescrip- 
tion eats  up  all  the  former. 

********* 


LETTER  ON  THE  AFFAIES  OF  lEELAKD. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1797. 
Deab  Sib, 

In  the  reduced  state  of  body  and  in  the  dejected  state 
of  mind  in  which  I  find  mysdf  at  this  very  advanced  period 
of  my  life,  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  a 
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cause  I  ever  had  so  very  near  my  heart  is  taken  up  by  a 
man  of  your  activity  and  talents. 

It  is  very  true  that  your  late  friend,  my  ever  dear  and 
honoured  son,  was  in  the  highest  degree  solicitous  about  the 
final  event  of  a  business  which  he  also  had  pursued  for  a 
long  time  with  infinite  zeal,  and  no  small  degree  of  success. 
It  was  not  above  half  an  hour  before  he  left  me  for  ever  that 
he  spoke  with  considerable  earnestness  on  this  very  subject. 
If  I  bad  needed  any  incentives  to  do  my  best  for  freeing  the 
body  of  my  country  from  the  grievances  under  which  they  la- 
bour, this  alone  would  certainly  call  forth  all  my  endeavours. 

The  person  who  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Ireland 
about  the  time  of  that  afficting  event,  had  been  aU  along  of 
my  sentiments  and  yours  upon  this  subject:  and  far  from 
needing  to  be  stimulated  by  me,  that  incomparable  person, 
and  those  in  whom  he  strictly  confided,  even  went  before  me 
in  their  resolution  to  pursue  the  great  end  of  government, 
the  satisfaction  and  concord  of  the  people,  with  whose  welfare 
they  were  charged.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  on  the  causes 
by  which  this  great  plan  of  policy,  so  manifestly  beneficial  to 
both  kingdoms,  has  been  defeated. 

Tour  mistake  with  regard  to  me  lies  in  supposing  that  I 
did  not,  when  his  removal  was  in  agitation,  strongly  and  per- 
sonally represent  to  several  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  to 
whom  I  could  have  the  most  ready  access,  the  true  state  of 
Ireland,  and  the  mischiefs  which  sooner  or  later  must  arise 
from  subjecting  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  capricious  and 
interested  domination  of  an  exceeding  small  faction  and  its 
dependencies. 

That  representation  was  made  the  last  time,  or  very  nearly 
the  last  time,  that  I  have  ever  had  the  honour  of  seeiag  those 
ministers.  I  am  so  far  from  having  any  credit  with  them  on 
this,  or  any  other  public  matters,  that  I  have  reason  to  be 
certain,  if  it  were  known  that  any  person  in  office  in  Ireland, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  influenced  by  my 
opinions,  and  disposed  to  act  upon  them,  such  an  one  would 
be  instantly  turned  out  of  his  employment.  Tou  have  formed 
to  my  person  a  flattering,  yet, in  truth  a  very  erroneous, 
opinion  of  my  power  with  those  who  direct  the  public 
measures.  I  never  have  been  directly  or  indirectlv  consulted 
about  anything  that  is  done.     The  judgment  of  the  eminent 
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and  able  persons  who  conduct  public  affairs  is  undoubtedlj 
superior  to  mine:  but  self-partiality  induces  almost  every 
man  to  defer  something  to  his  own.  Nothing  is  more  noto- 
rious than  that  I  have  the  misfojtune  of  thinking  that  no 
one  capital  measure  relative  to  political  arrangements,  and 
still  less  that  a  new  military  plan  for  the  defence  of  either 
kingdom  in  this  arduous  war,  has  been  taken  upon  any  other 
principle  than  such  as  must  conduct  ns  to  inevitable  ruin. 

In  the  state  of  my  mind,  so  discordant  with  the  tone  of 
ministers,  and  still  more  discordant  with  the  tone  of  oppoai- 
tion,  you  may  judge  what  degree  of  weight  I  am  likely  to 
have  with  either  of  the  parties  who  divide  this  kingdom ;  even 
though  I  were  endowed  with  strength  of  body,  or  were  pos- 
sessed of  any  active  situation  in  the  government,  which  might 
give  success  to  mv  endeavours.  But  the  fact  is,  since  the 
day  of  my  unspeakable  calamity,  except  in  the  attentions  of 
a  very  few  old  and  compassionate  friends,  I  am  totally  out 
of  all  social  intercourse.  My  health  has  gone  down  very 
rapidly ;  and  I  have  been  brought  hither  with  very  faint 
liopes  of  life,  and  enfeebled  to  such  a  degree  as  those  who 
had  known  me  some  time  ago  could  scarcely  think  credible. 
8ince  I  came  hither  my  sufterings  have  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated, and  my  little  strength  still  further  reduced ;  so  that, 
though  I  am  told  the  symptoms  of  my  disorder  begin  to  carry 
a  more  favourable  aspect,  I  pass  the  far  larger  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  inaeed  almost  the  whole,  either  in  my  bed, 
or  lying  upon  the  couch,  from  which  I  dictate  this.  Had  you 
been  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  you  could  not  have  ex- 
pected anything,  as  you  seem  to  do,  from  my  active  exertions. 
I  could  do  nothing,  if  I  was  still  stronger,  not  even  "  Si  mens 
adforet  Hector. ^^ 

There  is  no  hope  for  the  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as 
long  as  those  who  are  in  power  with  you  snaU  make  it  the 
great  object  of  their  policy  to  propagate  an  opinion  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  that  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  are  not 
to  be  trusted  by  their  government :  and  that  the  only  hold 
which  England  has  upon  Ireland,  consists  in  preserving  a 
certain  very  small  number  of  gentlemen  in  full  possession  erf 
a  monopoly  of  that  kingdom.  This  system  has  disgusted  many 
others  besides  Catholics  and  dissenters. 

As  to  those  who  on  your  side  are  in  the  opposition  to 
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govemment,  they  are  composed  of  persons,  several  of  whom 
I  love  and  revere.  They  have  been  irritated  by  a  treatment 
too  much  for  the  ordinary  patience  of  mankind  to  bear,  into 
the  adoption  of  schemes,  which,  however  argumentatively 
specious,  would  go  practically  to  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the 
kmgdom.  The  opposition  always  connects  the  emancipation 
w  of  the  Catholics  with  these  schemes  of  reformation:  indeed,  it 
mi&es  the  former  only  a  member  of  the  latter  project.  The 
gentlemen  who  enforce  that  opposition  are,  in  my  opinion, 
playing  the  game  of  their  adversaries  with  all  their  might ; 
and  there  is  no  third  party  in  Ireland  (nor  in  England  neither) 
to  separate  things,  that  are  in  themselves  so  distinct — I  mean 
the  admitting  people  to  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  change  in  the  form  of  the  constitution  itself. 

Ab  every  one  knows  that  a  great  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  formed  about  the  year  1614, 
expressly  for  bringing  that  House  into  a  state  of  depend- 
ence ;  and  that  the  new  representative  was  at  that  time  seat- 
ed and  installed  by  force  and  violence ;  nothing  can  be  more 
impolitic  than  for  those  who  wish  the  House  to  stand  on  its 
present  basis,  (as,  for  one,  I  most  sincerely  do,)  to  make  it 
appear  to  have  kept  too  much  the  principle  of  its  first  institu- 
tion, and  to  continue  to  be  as  little  a  virtual,  as  it  is  an  actual, 
representative  of  the  commons.  It  is  the  degeneracy  of  such 
an  institution,  so  vicious  in  its  principle,  that  is  to  be  wished 
for.  If  men  have  the  real  benefit  of  a  sympathetic  representa- 
tion, none  but  those  who  are  heated  and  intoxicated  with 
theory  will  look  for  any  other.  This  sort  of  representation, 
my  dear  Sir,  must  wholly  depend,  not  on  the  force  with  which 
it  is  upheld,  but  upon  the  prudence  of  those  who  have  in- 
fluence upon  it.  Indeed,  without  some  such  prudence  in  the 
use  of  authority,  I  do  not  know,  at  least  in  the  present  time, 
how  any  power  can  long  continue. 

If  it  be  true  that  both  parties  are  carrying  things  to  ex- 
tremities in  different  ways,  the  object  which  you  and  I  have 
in  common,  that  is  to  say,  the  union  and  concord  of  our 
country,  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  representation,  without 
risking  those  evils  which  any  change  in  the  form  of  our  legis- 
lature must  inevitably  bring  on,  can  never  be  obtained.  On 
the  part  of  the  Catholics  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  body  of  the 
people  of  the  kingdom)  it  is  a  terrible  alternative,  either  to 
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submit  to  the  yoke  of  declared  and  insulting  enemies ;  or  to 
seek  a  remedy  in  plunging  themselves  into  the  horrors  and 
crimes  of  that  Jacobinism,  which  unfortunately  is  not  dis- 
agreeable to  the  principles  and  inclinations  of,  I  am  afiraid,;the 
majority  of  what  we  call  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  The 
Protestant  part  of  that  kingdom  is  represented  by  the  govern- 
ment itself  to  be  by  whole  counties  in  nothing  less  than  open 
rebellion.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  everywhere  teeming  with 
dangerous  conspiracy. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  though  the  principles  of  the 
Catholics,  and  the  incessant  endeavours  of  their  clergy,  have 
kept  them  from  being  generally  infected  with  the  systema  of 
this  time,  yet,  whenever  their  situation  brings  them  nearer 
into  contact  with  the  Jacobin  Protestants,  they  are  more  or 
less  infected  with  their  doctrines. 

It  is  a  matter  for  melancholy  reflection ;  but  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  many  persons  in  Ireland  would  be  glad  thiat  the 
Catholics  should  become  more  and  more  infected  with  the 
Jacobin  madness,  in  order  to  furnish  new  arguments  for  for^ 
tifying  them  in  their  monopoly.  On  any  other  ground  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  late  language  of  your  men  in 
power.  If  statesmen,  (let  me  suppose  for  argument,)  upon 
the  most  solid  political  principles,  conceive  themselves  obliged 
to  resist  the  wishes  of  the  far  more  numerous,  and,  as  things 
stand,  not  the  worse,  part  of  the  community,  one  would  think 
they  would  naturally  put  their  refusal  as  much  as  possible 
upon  temporary  grounds ;  and  that  they  would  act  towards 
them  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner,  and  would  talk  to  them 
in  the  most  gentle  and  soothing  language ;  for  refusal,  in  it- 
self, is  not  a  very  gracious  thing :  and,  unfortunately,  men  are 
very  quickly  irritated  out  of  their  principles.  Nothing  is 
more  discouragiug  to  the  loyalty  of  any  description  of  men, 
than  to  represent  to  them,  that  their  humiliation  and  sub- 
jection make  a  principal  part  in  the  fundamental  and  invari- 
able policy  which  regards  the  conjunction  of  these  two  kioff- 
doms.  This  is  not  the  way  to  give  them  a  warm  interest  m 
that  conjunction. 

My  poor  opinion  is  that  the  closest  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  essential  to  the  well-being,  I 
had  almost  said,  to  the  very  being,  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Por  that  purpose  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  whole  of  Hbe 
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iperior,  and  what  I  should  call  imperial,  politics  ought  to 
»ve  its  residence  here;  and  that  Ireland,  locally,  civilly,  and 
>mmereially  independent,  ought  politicially  to  look  up  to 
Ireat  Britain  in  all  matters  of  peace  or  of  war;  in  all  those 
oints  to  be  guided  by  her ;  and,  in  a  word,  with  her  to  live 
nd  to  die.  At  bottom,  Ireland  has  no  dther  choice,  I  mean 
0  other  rational  choice. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  Great  Britain  would  be  ruined  by  the 
eparation  of  Ireland ;  but,  as  there  are  degrees  even  in  ruin, 
;  would  fall  the  most  heavily  on  Ireland.  By  such  a  separa- 
ion  Ireland  would  be  the  most  completely  undone  country  in 
be  world ;  the  most  wretched,  the  most  distracted,  and,  in 
he  end,  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  Little 
io  many  people  in  Ireland  consider  how  much  of  its  prosperity 
las  been  owing  to,  and  still  depends  upon,  its  intimate  con- 
lexion  with  this  kingdom.  But,  more  sensible  of  this  great 
ruth  than  perhaps  any  other  man,  I  have  never  conceived,  or 
san  conceive,  that  the  connexion  is  strengthened  by  making 
he  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  country  believe  that 
heir  ease,  and  their  satisfaction,  and  their  equalization  with 
he  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  of  Ireland,  are  things  adverse 
0  the  principles  of  that  connexion;  or  that  their  subjection 
0  a  small  monopolizing  junto,  composed  of  one  of  the  small- 
!8t  of  their  own  internal  factions,  is  the  very  condition  upon 
irhich  the  harmony  of  the  two  kingdoms  essentially  depends. 
'.  was  sorry  to  hear  that  this  principle,  or  something  not 
inlike  it,  was  publicly  and  fully  avowed  by  persons  of  great 
unk  and  authority  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland. 

As  to  a  participation  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
)rivilege8  and  capacities,  which  are  withheld  without  mean- 
ng  wholly  to  depreciate  their  importance,  if  I  had  the  honour 
)f  being  an  Irish  Catholic,  I  should  be  content  to  expect  sa- 
is&ction  upon  that  subject  with  patience,  until  the  minds  of 
ny  adversaries,  few  but  powerful,  were  come  to  a  proper 
«mper ;  because,  if  the  Catholics  did  enjoy  without  fraud, 
thicane,  or  partiality,  some  fair  portion  of  those  advantages, 
^hich  the  law,  even  as  now  the  law  is,  leaves  open  to  them ; 
md  if  the  rod  were  not  shaken  over  them  at  every  turn ;  their 
present  condition  would  be  tolerable ;  as  compared  with  their 
[onner  condition,  it  would  be  happy.  But  the  most  favour- 
able laws  can  do  very  little  towards  the  happiness  of  a  people, 
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when  the  disposition  of  the  ruling  power  is  adverse  to  them. 
Men  do  not  live  upon  blotted  paper.  The  favourable  or  the 
hostile  mind  of  the  ruling  power  is  of  far  more  importance  to 
mankind,  for  good  or  evil,  than  the  black  letter  of  any  statute. 
Late  acts  of  parliament,  whilst  they  fixed  at  least  a  temporary 
bar  to  the  hopes  and  progress  of  the  larger  description  of  the 
nation,  opened  to  them  certain  subordinate  objects  of  equality; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  the  people  should  imagine  that 
any  fair  measure  of  advantage  is  mtended  to  them,  when  they 
hear  the  laws,  by  which  they  were  admitted  to  this  limited 
qualification,  publicly  reprobated  as  excessive  and  incon- 
siderate. They  must  think  that  there  is  a  hankering  aflber 
the  old  penal  and  persecuting  code.  Their  alarm  must  be 
great,  when  that  declaration  is  made  by  a  person  in  very  high 
and  important  office  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  the 
verv  first  specimen  and  auspice  of  a  new  government. 

AH  this  IS  very  unfortunate.  I  have  the  honour  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  entertain,  in  common  with  you,  a  very  high 
esteem  for  the  few  English  persons  who  are  concerned  in 
the  government  of  Ireland ;  out  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
relation  these  transitory  ministers  bear  to  the  more  settled 
Irish  part  of  your  administration.  It  is  a  delicate  topic, 
upon  which  I  wish  to  say  but  little ;  though  my  reflections 
upon  it  are  many  and  serious.  There  is  a  great  cry  against 
English  influence.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  Irish  influence 
that  dreads  the  English  habits. 

Great  disorders  have  long  prevailed  in  Ireland.  It  is  not 
long  since  that  the  Catholics  were  the  suffering  party  from 
those  disorders.  1  am  sure  they  were  not  protected  as  the 
case  required.  Their  sufferings  became  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion in  parliament.  It  produced  the  most  infuriated 
declamation  against  them  that  I  have  ever  read.  An  in- 
quiry was  moved  into  the  facts.  The  declamation  was  at 
least  tolerated,  if  not  approved.  The  inquiry  was  absolutely 
rejected.  In  that  case,  what  is  left  for  those  who  are  aban- 
doned by  government  but  to  join  with  the  persons  who  are 
capable  of  injuring  them  or  protecting  them,  as  they  oppose 
or  concur  in  their  designs  ?  This  wiU  produce  a  very  nital 
kind  of  union  amongst  the  people ;  but  it  is  a  union  which  an 
unequal  administration  of  justice  tends  necessarDy  to  produce. 

If  anything  could  astonish  one  at  this  time,  it  is  the  war 
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that  the  rulers  in  Ireland  think  it  proper  to  carry  on  against 
the  person  whom  they  call  the  pope,  and  against  all  his  ad- 
herents, whenever  they  think  they  have  the  power  of  mani- 
festing their  hostility.  "Without  in  the  least  derogating  from 
the  talents  of  your  theological  politicians,  or  from  the  mili- 
tary abilities  of  your  commanders  (who  act  on  the  same 
principles)  in  Ireland,  and  without  derogating  from  the  zeal 
of  either,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Protestant  directory  of 
Paris,  as  statesmen,  and  the  Protestant  hero,  Buonaparte,  as 
a  general,  have  done  more  to  destroy  the  said  pope  and  all 
his  adherents,  in  all  their  capacities,  than  the  junto  in  Ireland 
have  ever  been  able  to  effect.  You  must  submit  jour  fasces 
to  theirs,  and  at  best  be  contented  to  follow,  with  songs  of 
granulation,  or  invectives,  according  to  your  humour,  the 
triumphal  car  of  those  great  conquerors.  Had  that  true 
Protestant  Hoche,  with  an  army  not  infected  with  the 
slightest  tincture  of  Popery,  made  good  his  landing  in  Ireland, 
he  would  have  saved  you  from  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble 
which  is  taken  to  keep  under  a  description  of  your  fellow- 
dtizens,  obnoxious  to  you  from  their  religion.  It  would  not 
have  a  month's  existence,  supposing  his  success.  This  is  the 
alliance  which,  under  the  appearance  of  hostility,  we  act  as 
if  we  wished  to  promote.  AH  is  well,  provided  we  are  sde 
from  Popery. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  explain  your- 
self to  me,  (in  justification  of  your  good  wishes  to  your  fel- 
low-citizens,) concerning  your  total  alienation  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Catholics.  I  am  more  concerned  in  what  we 
agree  than  in  what  we  differ.  You  know  the  impossibility 
of  your  forming  any  judgment  upon  the  opinions,  religious, 
moral,  or  political,  of  those  who  in  the  largest  sense  are 
called  Protestants ;  at  least  as  these  opinions  and  tenets 
form  a  qualification  for  holding  any  civil,  judicial,  military,  or 
even  ecclesiastical  situation.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  ortho- 
dox opinion  of  many  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  professing 
the  established  religion  in  Ireland,  and  of  many  even 
amongst  the  dissenters,  relative  to  the  great  points  of  the 
Christian  faith :  but  that  orthodoxy  concerns  them  only  as 
individuals.  As  a  qualification  for  employment,  we  all  know 
that  in  Ireland  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  profess 
any  religion  at  all :  so  that  the  war  that  we  make  is  upon 
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certain  theological  tenets,  about  which  scholastic  disputes 
are  carried  on  cBquo  Marte  by  controvertists,  on  their  side 
as  able  and  as  learned,  and  perhaps  as  well  intentioned,  as 
those  are  who  fight  the  battle  on  the  other  part.  T9  them 
I  would  leave  those  controversies.  I  would  turn  my  mind 
to  what  is  more  within  its  competence,  and  has  been  more 
my  study,  (though  for  a  man  of  the  world  I  have  thought  of 
those  things,)  I  mean  the  moral,  civil,  and  political  good  of 
the  countries  we  belong  to,  and  in  which  God  has  appointed 
your  station  and  mine.  Let  every  man  be  as  pious  as  he 
pleases,  and  in  the  way  that  he  pleases ;  but  it  is  agreeable 
neither  to  piety  nor  to  policy  to  give  exclusively  all  maimer 
of  civil  privileges  and  advantages  to  a  negative  religion, — 
such  is  the  Protestant  without  a  certain  creed ;  and  at  Jbhe 
same  time  to  deny  those  privileges  to  men  whom  we  know 
to  agree  to  an  iota  in  every  one  positive  doctrine,  which  all 
of  us,  who  profess  the  religion  authoritatively  taught  in 
England,  hold  ourselves,  according  to  our  faculties,  bound  to 
believe.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  (as  I  have  said)  have  the 
whole  of  our  positive  religion ;  our  diflference  is  omy  a  nega- 
tion ^f  certain  tenets  of  theirs.  If  we  strip  ourselves  of  wai 
part  pf  Catholicism,  we  abjure  Christiamty.  If  we  drive 
them  jfrom  that  holding,  without  engaging  them  in  some 
other  positive  religion,  (which  you  know  by  our  qualifying 
laws  we  do  not,)  what  do  we  better  than  to  hold  out  to  them 
terrors  on  the  one  side,  and  bounties  on  the  other,  in  fSavour 
of  that  which,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may 
be  pure  atheism  ? 

You  are  well  aware,  that  when  a  man  renounces  the  So- 
man religion,  there  is  no  civil  inconvenience  or  incapacity 
whatsoever  which  shall  hinder  him  from  joining  any  new  or 
old  sect  of  dissenters ;  or  of  forming  a  sect  of  his  own  inven- 
tion upon  the  most  antichristian  principles.  Let  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine  obtain  a  pardon,  (as  on  change  of  ministry  he  may,) 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  setting  up  a  church  of 
his  own  in  the  very  midst  of  you.  He  is  a  natural-bom 
British  subject.  His  French  citizenship  does  not  disqualify 
him,  at  least  upon  a  peace.  This  Protestant  apostle  is  as 
much  above  all  suspicion  of  Popery  as  the  greatest  ^and  most 
zealous  of  your  sanhedrim  in  Ireland  can  possibly  be.  On 
purchasing  a  qualification,  (which  his  friends  of  the  directory 
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aire  not  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  effect,)  he  may  sit  in  par- 
liament ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  there  is  not  one  of  your 
tests  against  Popery  that  he  will  not  take  as  fairly  and  as 
much  ex  ammo  as  the  best  of  your  zealous  statesmen.  I 
push  this  point  no  further ;  and  only  adduce  this  example  (a 
pretty  strong  one,  and  fully. in  point)  to  show  what  I  take 
to  be  the  madness  and  folly  of  driving  men,  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  from  any  positive  religion  whatever  into 
the  irreligion  of  the  times,  and  its  sure  concomitant  prin- 
ciples of  anarchy. 

.  When  religion  is  brought  into  a  question  of  civil  and 
political  arrangement,  it  must  be  considered  more  politically 
than  theologically^  at  least  by  us  who  are  nothing  more  than 
mere  laymen.  In  that  light  the  case  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land is  peculiarly  hard,  whether  they  be  laity  or  clergy.  If 
any  of  them  take  part,  like  the  gentleman  you  mention,  with 
some  of  the  most  accredited  Protestants  of  the  country,  in 
projects  which  cannot  be  more  abhorrent  to  your  nature 
and  disposition  than  they  are  to  mine, — ^in  that  case,  however 
few  these  Catholic  factions,  who  are  united  with  factious 
Protestants,  may  be,  (and  very  few  they  are  now,  what- 
ever shortly  they  may  become,)  on  their  account  the  "^ole 
body  is  considered  as  of  suspected  fidelity  to  the  Crown, 
and  as  wholly  undeserving  of  its  favour.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  those  districts  of  the  kingdom  where  their  numbers 
are  the  greatest,  where  they  make,  in  a  manner,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  (as,  out  of  cities,  in  three-fourths  of  the 
kingdom  they  do,)  these  Catholics  show  every  mark  of  loyalty 
and  zeal  in  support  of  the  government,  which  at  best  looks 
on  them  with  an  evil  eye ;  then  their  very  loyalty  is  turned 
against  their  claims.  They  are  represented  as  a  contented 
and  happy  people ;  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  anything 
more  in  their  favour.  Thus  the  factious  disposition  of  a  few 
among  the  Catholics,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  whole  mass,  are 
equally  assigned  as  reasons  for  not  putting  them  on  a  par 
with  those  Protestants  who  are  asserted  by  the  government 
itself,  which  frowns  upon  Papists,  to  be  in  a  state  of  nothing 
short  of  actual  rebellion,  and  in  a  strong  disposition  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  worst  foreign  enemy  that  these 
countries  have  ever  had  to  deal  with.  What  in  the  end  can 
come  of  all  this  ? 
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As  to  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy,  their  condition  is  likewise 
most  critical :  if  they  endeavour  by  their  influence  to  keep  a 
dissatisfied  laity  in  quiet,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the 
little  credit  they  possess,  by  being  considered  as  the  instru- 
ments of  a  government  adverse  to  the  civil  interests  of  their 
flock.  If  they  let  things  take  their  course,  they  will  be  re- 
presented as  colluding  with  sedition,  or  at  least  tacitly  en- 
couraging it.  If  they  remonstrate  against  persecution, 'they 
Eropagate  rebellion.  Whilst  government  publicly  avows 
ostility  to  that  people,  as  a  part  of  a  regular  system,  there 
is  no  road  they  can  take  which  does  not  lead  to  their  ruin. 

If  nothing  can  be  done  on  your  side  of  the  water,  I  pro- 
mise you  that  nothing  will  be  done  here.  Whether  in 
reality,  or  only  in  appearance,  I  cannot  possibly  determine ; 
but  you  will  be  left  to  yourselves  by  the  ruling  powers  here. 
It  is  thus  ostensibly  and  above-board;  and  in  part,  I  believe, 
the  disposition  is  real.  As  to  the  people  at  large  in  this 
country,  I  am  sure  they  have  no  disposition  to  intermeddle 
in  your  affairs.  They  mean  you  no  ill  whatever ;  and  they 
are  too  ignorant  of  the  state  of  your  affairs  to  be  able  to  do 
you  any  good.  Whatever  opinion  they  have  on  your  suhject 
IS  very  faint  and  indistinct ;  and  if  there  is  anything  like  a 
formed  notion,  even  that  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  sort  of 
humming  that  remains  on  their  ears  of  the  burden  of  the 
old  song  about  Popery.  Poor  souls,  they  are  to  be  pitied, 
who  think  of  nothing  but  dangers  long  passed  by ;  and  but 
little  of  the  perils  that  actually  surround  them. 

I  have  been  long,  but  it  is  almost  a  necessary  consequence 
of  dictating,  and  that  by  snatches,  as  a  relief  from  pain  nves 
me  the  means  of  expressing  my  sentiments.  They  can  nave 
little  weight  as  coming  from  me ;  and  I  have  not  power  enough 
of  mind  or  body  to  bring  them  out  with  their  natural  force. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  concealed  that  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  to  my  last  bredth  which  I  entertained  when 
my  faculties  were  at  the  best ;  and  I  have  not  held  back 
from  men  in  power  in  this  kingdom,  to  whom  I  have  very 
good  wislies,  any  part  of  my  sentiments  on  this  melancholy 
subject,  so  long  as  I  had  means  of  access  to  persons  pf  their 
consideration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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SPEECH 

ON  THE  PETITION^  WHICH  WAS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
FROM  CERTAIN  CLERGYMEN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  FROM 
CERTAIN  OF  THE  TWO  PROFESSIONS  OF  CIVIL  LAW  AND  PHT81C,  AND 
OTHERS  ;  PRAYING  TO  BE  RELIEVED  FROM  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES,  AS  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  UNIFORMITY.* 

Mb.  Sfeak£b^ 

I  should  not  trouble  the  House  upon  this  question, 
if  I  could  at  all  acquiesce  in  many  of  the  arguments,  or  jus- 
tify the  vote  I  shall  give  upon  several  of  the  reasons,  which 
have  been  urged  in  favour  of  it.  I  should,  indeed,  be  very 
much  concerned  if  I  were  thought  to  be  influenced  to  that 
vote  by  those  arguments. 

In  particular,  I  do  most  exceedingly  condemn  all  such 
arguments  as  involve  any  kind  of  reflection  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  brought  in  a  petition 
so  decent  in  the  style  of  it,  and  so  constitutional  in  the  mode. 
Besides  the  unimpeachable  integrity  and  piety  of  many  of  the 
promoters  of  this  petition,  which  render  those  aspersions  as 
idle  as  they  are  unjust,  such  a  way  of  treating  the  subject  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  House 
from  the  merits  of  the  petition,  the  only  thing  properly  be- 

*  The  persons  associated  for  this  purpose  were  distingruishcd  at  the 
time  by  the  name  of  "The  Feathers  Tavern  Association,*'  from  the  place 
where  their  meetings  were  usually  held.  Their  petition  was  presented 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1772 ;  and  on  a  motion  that  it  should  be  brought 
up,  the  same  was  negatived  on  a  division,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  voted  in 
the  majority  by  217  against  71, 
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fore  us,  and  which  we  are  sufficiently  competent  to  decide 
upon,  to  the  motives  of  the  petitioners,  which  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts. 

We  all  know  that  those  who  loll  at  their  ease  in  high  dig- 
nities, whether  of  the  church  or  of  the  state,  are  commonly 
averse  to  all  reformation.  It  is  hard  to  persuade  them  that 
there  can  be  anything  amiss  in  establishments,  which  by  feel- 
ing experience  they  find  to  be  so  very  comfortable.  It  is  as  ftue 
that  from  the  same  selfish  motives  those  who  are  struggling 
upwards  are  apt  to  find  everything  wrong  and  out  of  order. 
These  are  truths  upon  one  side  and  on  the  other ;  and  nei- 
ther on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  argument,  are  they 
worth  a  single  farthing.  I  wish,  therefore,  so  much  had  not 
been  said  upon  these  ill-chosen,  and  worse  than  ill-chosen, 
these  very  invidious,  topics. 

I  wish  still  more  that  the  dissensions  and  animosities 
which  had  slept  for  a  century  had  not  been  just  now  most  un- 
seasonably revived.  But  if  we  must  be  driven,  whether  we 
will  or  not,  to  recollect  these  imhappy  transactions,  let  our 
memory  be  complete  and  equitable,  let  us  recollect  the  whole 
of  them  together.  If  the  dissenters,  as  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman has  described  them,  have  formerly  risen  from  a  "  whin- 
ing, canting,  snivelling  generation,"  to  be  a  body  dreadful,  and 
ruinous  to  all  our  establishments,  let  him  call  to  mind  the 
follies,  the  violences,  the  outrages,  and  persecutions,  that  con- 
jured up,  very  blameably,  but  very  naturally,  that  same  spirit 
of  retaliation.  Let  him  recollect,  along  with  the  injuries,  the 
services  which  dissenters  have  done  to  our  church  and  to  our 
stale.  If  they  have  once  destroyed,  more  than  once  tbey 
have  saved  them.  This  is  but  common  justice,  which  they 
and  all  mankind  have  a  right  to. 

There  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  besides  the  prejudices  and  ani- 
mosities which  I  would  have  wholly  removed  from  the  debate, 
things  more  regularly  and  argumentatively  iu*ged  against  the 
petition;  which,  however,  do  not  at  all  appear  to  me  con- 
clusive. 

First,  two  honourable  gentlemen,  one  near  me,  the  other,  I 
think,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  assert,  that  if  you 
alter  her  s}Tnbol8  you  destroy  the  being  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This,  for  the  sake  of  the  liberty  of  that  church, 
I  must  absolutely  deny.   The  Church,  like  every  body  corpor- 
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ate,  may  alter  her  laws  without  changing  her  identity.  As 
an  independent  church  professing  fallibility,  she  has  claimed 
a  right  of  acting  without  the  consent  of  any  other;  as  a 
church  she  claims,  and  has  always  exercised,  a  right  of  re- 
forming whatever  appeared  amiss  in  her  doctrine,  her  dis- 
cipline, or  her  rites.  She  did  so  when  she  shook  off  the 
Papal  supremacy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.,  which 
was  an  act  of  the  body  of  the  English  Church,  as  well  as  of 
the  state  (I  don't  inquire  how  obtained).  She  did  so  when 
she  twice  changed  the  liturgy  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward, 
when  she  then  established  Articles,  which  were  themselves  a 
variation  from  former  professions.  She  did  so  when  she  cut 
off  three  Articles  from  her  original  42,  and  reduced  them  to  the 
present  39 ;  and  she  certainly  would  not  lose  her  corporate 
identity,  nor  subvert  her  fundamental  principles,  though  she 
were  to  leave  ten  of  the  39  which  remain  out  of  any  future 
confession  of  her  faith.  She  would  limit  her  corporate 
powers,  on  the  contrary,  and  she  would  oppose  her  funda- 
mental principles,  if  she  were  to  deny  herself  the  prudential 
exercise  of  such  capacity  of  reformation.  This,  therefore,  can 
be  no  objection  to  your  receiving  the  petition. 

In  the  next  place.  Sir,  I  am  clear  that  the  act  of  imion, 
reciting  and  ratifying  one  Scotch  and  one  English  act  of  par- 
liament, has  not  rendered  any  change  whatsoever  in  our 
church  impossible,  but  by  a  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  has  last  touched  upon  that 
point  has  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  the  gentlemen  who  first 
insisted  upon  it.  However,  as  none  of  them  wholly  abandon 
that  post,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  it  behind  me  unattacked. 
I  believe  no  one  will  wish  their  interpretation  of  that  act  to 
be  considered  as  authentic.  What  shall  we  think  of  the 
wisdom  (to  say  nothing  of  the  competence)  of  that  legisla- 
ture, which  should  ordain  to  itself  such  a  fundamental  law 
at  its  outset,  as  to  disable  itself  from  executing  its  own  func- 
tions ;  which  should  prevent  it  from  making  any  further 
laws,  however  wjuited,  and  that,  too,  on  the  most  interesting 
subject  that  belongs  to  human  society,  and  where  she  most 
frequently  wants  its  interposition ;  which  should  fix  those 
fundamental  laws  that  are  for  ever  to  prevent  it  from  adapt- 
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iiig  itself  to  its  opinions,  however  clear,  or  to  its  own  neces- 
sities, however  urgent  ?  Such  an  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
for  ever  put  the  church  out  of  its  own  power ;  it  certainly 
would  put  it  far  above  the  state,  and  erect  it  into  that 
species  of  independency  which  it  has  been  the  great  princi- 
ple of  our  policy  to  prevent. 

The  act  never  meant,  I  am  sure,  any  such  unnatural  re- 
straint on  the  joint  legislature  it  was  then  forming,  ijlistory 
flhows  us  what  it  meant,  and  all  that  it  could  mean  with  any 
degree  of  common  sense. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  a  violent  and  ill-considered 
attempt  was  made,  unjustly,  to  establish  the  platform  of  the 
government,  and  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Scot- 
land, contrary  to  the  genius  and  desires  of  far  the  majority 
of  that  nation.  This  usurpation  excited  a  most  mutmous 
spirit  in  that  country.  It  produced  that  shocking  fanatical 
covenant  (1  mean  the  covenant  of  36)  for  forcing  their  ideas 
of  religion  on  England,  and  indeed  on  all  mankind.  This 
became  the  occasion,  at  length,  of  other  covenants,  and  of  a 
Scotch  army  marching  into  England  to  fulfil  them ;  and  tlie 
parliament  of  England  (for  its  own  purposes)  adopted  their 
scheme,  took  their  last  covenant,  and  destroyed  the  Church 
of  England.  The  parliament,  in  their  ordinance  of  1648, 
expressly  assign  their  desire  of  conforming  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  a  motive  for  their  alteration. 

To  prevent  such  violent  enterprises  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other,  since  each  church  was  going  to  be  disarmed  of  a 
legislature  wholly  and  peculiarly  affected  to  it,  and  lest  this 
new  uniformity  in  the  state  should  be  urged  as  a  reason  and 
ground  of  ecclesiastical  uniformity,  the  act  of  union  pro- 
vided, that  presbytery  should  continue  the  Scotch,  as  episco- 
pacy the  English,  establishment,  and  that  this  separate  and 
mutually  independent  church-government  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  union,  without  aiming  at  putting  the 
regulation  within  each  church  out  of  its  own  power,  without 
putting  both  churches  out  of  the  power  of  the  state.  It 
could  not  mean  to  forbid  us  to  set  anything  ecclesiastical  in 
order,  but  at  the  expense  of  tearing  up  all  foundations,  and 
forfeiting  the  inestimable  benefits  (for  inestimable  they  are) 
which  we  derive  from  the  happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
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To  suppose  otherwise  is  to  suppose  that  the  act  intended  we 
could  not  meddle  at  all  with  the  church,  but  we  must  as  a 
preliminary  destroy  the  state. 

Well  then,  Sir,  this  is,  I  hope,  satisfactory.  The  act  of 
union  does  not  stand  in  our  way :  but.  Sir,  gentlemen  think 
we  are  not  competent  to  the  reformation  desired,  chiefly  from 
our  want  of  theological  learning.  If  we  were  the  legal  as- 
sembly      ***««« 

If  ever  there  was  anything  to  which  from  reason,  nature, 
habit,  and  principle,  I  am  totally  averse,  it  is  persecution  for 
conscientious  difference  in  opinion.     If  these  gentlemen  com- 

Jlained  justly  of  any  compulsion  upon  them  on  that  article, 
would  hardly  wait  for  their  petitions ;  as  soon  as  I  knew 
the  evil  I  would  haste  to  the  cure ;  I  would  even  run  before 
their  complaints. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  abstract  merits  of  our  Articles 
and  Liturgy — perhaps  there  are  some  things  in  them  which 
one  would  wish  had  not  been  there.  They  are  not  without 
the  marks  and  characters  of  human  frailty. 

But  it  is  not  human  frailty  and  imperfection,  and  even  a 
considerable  degree  of  them,  that  becomes  a  ground  for  your 
alteration ;  for  by  no  alteration  will  you  get  rid  of  those 
errors,  however  you  may  delight  yourselves  in  varying  to  in- 
finity the  fashion  of  them.  But  the  ground  for  a  legislative 
alteration  of  a  legal  establishment  is  this,  and  this  only; 
that  you  find  the  inclinations  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
concurring  with  your  own  sense  of  the  intolerable  nature  of 
the  abuse  are  in  favour  of  a  change. 

If  this  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  certainly  you 
ought  to  make  the  alteration  that  is  proposed,  to  satisfy  your 
own  consciences,  and  to  give  content  to  your  people.  But 
if  you  have  no  evidence  of  this  nature,  it  ill  becomes  your 
gravity,  on  the  petition  of  a  few  gentlemen,  to  listen  to  any- 
thing that  tends  to  shake  one  of  the  capital  pillars  of  the 
state,  and  alarm  the  body  of  your  people  upon  that  one 
ground  in  which  every  hope  and  fear,  every  interest,  passion, 
prejudice,  everything  which  can  affect  the  human  breast,  are 
all  involved  together.  If  you  make  this  a  season  for  religious 
alterations,  depend  upon  it  you  will  soon  find  it  a  season  of 
religious  turiiults  and  religious  wars. 

These  gentlemen  complain  of  hardships.     No  considerable 
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number  shows  discontent ;  but,  in  order  to  give  satisfaction 
to  any  number  of  respectable  men,  who  come  in  so  decent 
and  constitutional  a  mode  before  us,  let  us  examine  a  little 
what  that  hardship  is.  They  want  to  be  preferred  clergymen 
in  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established ;  but  their 
consciences  will  not  suffer  them  to  conform  to  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  that  church ;  that  is,  they  want  to  be  teach- 
ers iu  a  church  to  which  they  do  not  belong ;  and  it  is  an 
odd  sort  of  hardship.  They  want  to  receive  the  emoluments 
appropriated  for  teaching  one  set  of  doctrines,  whilst  they 
are  teaching  another.  A  church,  in  any  legal  sense,  is  only 
a  certain  system  of  religious  doctrines  and  practices,  fixed 
and  ascertained  by  some  law ;  by  the  difference  of  which 
laws,  different  churches  (as  different  commonwealths)  are 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  establishment 
is  a  tax  laid  by  the  same  sovereign  authority  for  payment  of 
those  who  so  teach  and  so  practise.  For  no  legislature  was 
6ver  so  absurd  as  to  tax  its  people  to  support  men  for  teach- 
ing and  acting  as  they  please ;  but  by  some  prescribed  rule. 

The  hardship  amounts  to  this,  that  the  people  of  England 
are  not  taxed  two  shillings  in  the  pound  to  pay  them  for 
teaching,  as  divine  truths,  their  own  particular  fancies.  For 
the  state  has  so  taxed  the  people ;  and,  by  way  of  relieving 
these  gentlemen,  it  would  be  a  cruel  hardship  on  the  people 
to  be  compelled  to  pay,  from  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  ttie 
most  heavy  of  all  taxes  to  men,  to  condemn  as  heretical  the 
doctrines  which  they  repute  to  be  orthodox,  and  to  repro- 
bate as  superstitious  the  practices  which  they  use  as  pious 
and  holy.  If  a  man  leaves  by  will  an  establishment  for 
preaching,  such  as  Boyle*s  Lectures,  or  for  charity  sermons, 
or  funeral  sermons,  shall  any  one  complain  of  a  liardship 
because  he  has  an  excellent  sermon  upon  matrimony,  or  on 
the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles,  or  on  the  restoration,  which  I, 
the  trustee  of  the  establishment,  will  not  pay  him  for  preach- 
ing ? — S.  Jenyns,  Origin  of  Evil.  Such  is  the  hardship  which 
they  complain  of  under  the  present  church  establishment, 
that  they  nave  not  the  power  of  taxing  the  people  of  England 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  private  opiiiions. 

The  laws  of  toleration  provide  for  every  real  grievance 
that  these  gentlemen  can  rationalljr  complain  of.  Are  they 
hindered  from  professing  their  behef  of  what  they  think  to 
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be  truth  ?  If  they  do  not  like  the  establishment,  there  are  a 
hundred  different  modes  of  dissent  in  which  they  may  teach. 
But  even  if  they  are  so  unfortunately  circumstanced  that  of 
all  that  variety  none  will  please  them,  they  have  free  liberty 
to  assemble  a  congregation  of  their  own ;  and  if  any  persons 
think  their  fancies  (they  may  be  brilliant  imaginations)  worth 
paying  for,  they  are  at  liberty  to  maintain  them  as  their 
derey,  nothing  hinders  it.  But  if  they  cannot  get  a  hun- 
dred people  together  who  will  pay  K)r  their  reading  a 
liturgy  after  their  form,  with  what  face  can  they  insist  upon 
the  nation's  conforming  to  their  ideas,  for  no  other  visible 
purpose  than  the  enabling  them  to  receive  with  a  good  con- 
science the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  your  lands  ? 

Therefore,  beforehand,  the  constitution  has  thought  proper 
to  take  a  security,  that  the  tax  raised  on  the  people  shall  be 
applied  only  to  those  who  profess  such  doctrines,  and  follow 
such  a  mode  of  worship,  as  the  legislature,  representing  the 
leople,  has  thought  most  agreeable  to  their  general  sense ; 
inoing,  as  usual,  the  jninority  not  to  an  assent  to  the  doc- 
trines, but  to  a  payment  of  the  tax. 

But  how  do  you  ease  and  relieve  ?  How  do  you  know 
that  in  making  a  new  door  into  the  church  for  these  gentle- 
men you  do  not  drive  ten  times  their  number  out  of  it  ? 
Supposing  the  contents  and  not  contents  strictly  equal 
in  numbers  and  consequence,  the  possession,  to  avoid  disturb- 
ance, ought  to  carry  it.  You  displease  all  the  clergy  of 
England  now  actually  in  office  for  the  chance  of  obliging  a 
score  or  two,  perhaps,  of  gentlemen  who  are,  or  want  to  be, 
beneficed  clergymen ;  and  do  you  oblige  ?  Alter  your  liturgy, 
will  it  please  aU  even  of  those  who  wish  an  alteration  ?  Will 
they  agree  in  what  ought  to  be  altered  ?  And  after  it  is 
altered  to  the  mind  of  every  one,  you  are  no  further  advanced 
than  if  you  had  not  taken  a  single  step ;  because  a  large 
body  of  men  will  then  say,  you  ought  to  have  no  liturgy  at 
all.  And  then  these  men,  who  now  complain  so  bitterly 
that  they  are  shut  out,  will  themselves  bar  the  door  against 
thousands  of  others.  Dissent,  not  satisfied  with  toleration, 
is  not  conscience,  but  ambition. 

You  altered  the  liturgy  for  the  Directory ;  this  was  settled 
by  a  set  of  most  learned  divines  and  learned  laymen ;  Selden 
sat  amongst  them.    Did  this  please?    It  was  considered 
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upon  both  sides  as  a  most  unchristian  imposition.  Well,  at 
the  restoration  they  rejected  the  Directory,  and  reformed 
the  Common  Prayer,  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  three 
times  reformed  before.  Were  they  then  contented  P  Two 
thousand  (or  some  great  number)  of  clergy  resigned  their 
livings  in  one  day  rather  than  read  it ;  and  truly,  rather 
than  raise  that  second  idol,  I  should  have  adhered  to  the 
Directory  as  I  now  adhere  to  the  Common  Prayer.  Not  can 
you  content  other  men*s  conscience,  real  or  pretended,  by 
any  concessions :  follow  your  own ;  seek  peace  and  ensue  it. 
You  have  no  symptoms  of  discontent  in  the  people  to  their 
establishment.  The  churches  are  too  small  for  their  congre- 
gations. The  livings  are  too  few  for  their  candidates.  The 
spirit  of  religious  controversy  has  slackened  by  the  nature  of 
things :  by  act  you  may  revive  it.  I  vdll  not  enter  into  the 
question  how  much  truth  is  preferable  to  peace.  Perhaps 
truth  may  be  far  better.  But  as  we  have  scarcely  ever  the 
same  certainty  in  the  one  that  we  have  in  the  other,  I  would, 
unless  the  truth  were  evident  indeed,  hold  fast  to  peace, 
which  has  in  her  company  charity,  the  highest  of  the  virtues. 
This  business  appears  in  two  points  of  view. — 1st,  Whe- 
ther it  is  a  matter  of  grievance.  2nd,  Whether  it  is  within 
our  province  to  redress  it  with  propriety  and  prudence. 
Whether  it  comes  properly  before  us  on  a  petition  upon 
matter  of  grievance,  I  woiild  ijot  inquire  too  curiously.  I 
know,  technically  speaking,  that  nothing  agreeable  to  law 
can  be  considered,  as  a  grievance.  But  an  over-attention  to 
the  rules  of  any  act  does  sometimes  defeat  the  ends  of  it,  and 
I  think  it  does  so  in  this  parliamentary  act,  as  much  at  least 
as  in  any  other.  I  know  many  gentlemen  think  that  the 
very  essence  of  liberty  consists  in  being  governed  according 
to  law ;  as  if  grievances  had  nothing  real  and  intrinsic ;  but 
I  cannot  be  of  that  opinion.  Q-nevances  may  subsist  by 
law.  Nay,  I  do  not  know  whether  any  grievance  can  l)e 
considered  as  intolerable  until  it  is  established  and  sanctified 
by  law.  If  the  act  of  toleration  were  not  perfect,  if  there 
were  a  complaint  of  it,  I  would  gladly  consent  to  amend  it. 
But  when  I  heard  a  complaint  of  a  pressure  on  religious 
liberty,  to  my  astonishment  I  find  that  there  was  no  com- 
plaint whatsoever  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  act  of  King 
William,  nor  any  attempt  to  make  it  more  sufficient.     The 
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matter,  therefore,  does  not  concern  toleration,  but  establish- 
ment ;  and  it  is  not  the  rights  of  private  conscience  that  are 
in  question,  but  the  propriety  of  the  terms  which  are  pro- 
posed by  law  as  a  title  to  public  emoluments ;  so  that  the 
complaint  is  not  that  there  is  not  toleration  of  diversity  in 
opinion,  but  that  diversity  in  opinion  is  not  rew^de  j  by 
bishoprics,  rectories,  and  collegiate  stalls.  When  gentlemen 
complain  of  the  subscription  as  matter  of  grievance,  the  com- 
plaint arises  from  confounding  private  judgment,  whose  rights 
are  anterior  to  law,  and  the  qualifications  which  the  law 
creates  for  its  own  magistracies,  whether  civil  or  religious. 
To  take  away  from  men  their  lives,  their  liberty,  or  their 
property,  those  things  for  the  protection  of  which  society 
was  introduced,  is  great  hardship  and  intolerable  tyranny ; 
but  to  annex  any  condition  you  please  to  benefits  artificially 
created,  is  the  most  just,  natural,  and  proper  thing  in  the 
world.  When  e  novo  you  form  an  arbitrary  benefit,  an  ad- 
vantage, pre-eminence,  or  emolument,  not  by  nature,  but 
institution,  you  order  and  modify  it  with  all  the  power  of  a 
creator  over  his  creature.  Such  benefits  of  institution  are 
royalty,  nobility,  priesthood ;  all  of  which  you  may  limit  to 
birth;  you  might  prescribe  even  shape  and  stature.  The 
Jewish  priesthood  was  hereditary.  Founders'  kinsmen  have 
a  preference  in  the  election  of  Fellows  in  many  colleges  of  our 
universities ;  the  qualifications  at  All  Souls  are  that  they 
should  he^optime  nati,  bene  vestiti,  mediocriter  docH. 

By  contending  for  liberty  in  the  candidate  for  orders  you 
take  away  the  liberty  of  the  elector,  which  is  the  people ; 
that  is,  the  state.  If  they  can  choose,  they  may  assign  a 
reason  for  their  choice ;  if  they  can  assign  a  reason,  they  may 
do  it  in  writing,  and  prescribe  it  as  a  condition ;  they  may 
transfer  their  authority  to  their  representatives,  and  enable 
them  to  exercise  the  same.  In  aU  human  institutions  a  great 
part,  almost  all  regulations,  are  made  from  the  mere  necessity 
of  the  case,  let  the  theoretical  merits  of  the  question  be  what 
they  wiU.  For  nothing  happened  at  the  Eeformation  but  what 
will  happen  in  all  such  revolutions.  When  tyranny  is  ex- 
treme, and  abuses  of  government  intolerable,  men  resort  to 
the  rights  of  nature  to  shake  it  off.  When  they  have  done 
so,  the  very  same  principle  of  necessity  of  human  affairs,  to 
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establish  some  other  authority,  which  shall  preserve  the  order 
of  this  new  institution,  must  be  obeyed,  until  they  grow  in- 
tolerable ;  and  you  shall  not  be  sunered  to  plead  original 
liberty  against  such  an  institution.    See  Holland,  Switzerland. 

If  you  will  have  religion  publicly  practised  and  publicly 
taught,  you  must  have  a  power  to  say  what  that  religion  will 
be  which  you  will  protect  and  encourage ;  and  to  distinguish 
it  by  such  marks  and  characteristics  as  you  in  your  wisdom 
shall  think  fit.  As  I  said  before,  your  determination  may  be 
unwise  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  but  it  cannot  be  unjust,. 
hard,  or  oppressive,  or  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  any  man,  or 
in  the  least  degree  exceeding  your  province. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  a  grievance  fairly  none  at  all,  nothing  but 
what  is  essential  not  only  to  the  order  but  to  the  liberty  of 
the  whole  community. 

The  petitioners  are  so  sensible  of  the  force  of  these  argu- 
ments, that  they  do  admit  of  one  subscription,  that  is,  to  the 
Scripture.  I  shall  not  consider  how  forcibly  this  argument 
militates  with  their  whole  principle  against  subscription  as 
an  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  Providence ;  I  content  my- 
self with  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  that, 
if  that  rule  were  once  established,  it  must  have  some  author- 
ity to  enforce  the  obedience ;  because  you  well  know,  a  law 
without  a  sanction  will  be  ridiculous.  Somebody  must  sit 
in  judgment  on  his  conformity ;  he  must  judge  on  the  charge ; 
if  he  judges  he  must  ordain  execution.  These  things  are 
necessary  consequences  one  of  the  other ;  and  then  this  judg- 
ment is  an  equal  and  a  superior  violation  of  private  judg- 
ment ;  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  violated  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  it  can  be  by  any  previous  subscription. 
You  come  round  again  to  subscription,  as  the  best  and  easi- 
est method ;  men  must  judge  of  his  doctrine,  and  judge  de- 
finitively ;  so  that  either  his  test  is  nugatory,  or  men  must 
first  or  last  prescribe  his  public  interpretation  of  it. 

If  the  church  be,  as  Mr.  Locke  defines  it,  a  voluntary  so* 
ciety^  &c.,  then  it  is  essential  to  this  voluntary  society  to  ex- 
clude from  her  voluntary  society  any  member  she  thinks  fit,  or 
to  oppose  the  entrance  of  any  upon  such  conditions  as  she 
thinks  proper.  For  otherwise  it  would  be  a  voluntary  so- 
ciety acting  contrary  to  her  will,  which  is  a  contradiction  in 
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terms. — ^And  this  is  Mr.  Locke's  opinion,  the  advocate  for 
the  largest  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  toleration  to 
Protestants  (for  to  Papists  he  allows  no  toleration  at  all). 

They  dispute  only  the  extent  of  the  subscription ;  they, 
therefore,  tacitly  admit  the  equity  of  the  principle  itself.  Here 
they  do  not  resort  to  the  original  rights  of  nature,  because 
it  is  manifest  that  those  rights  give  as  large  a  power  of  con- 
troverting every  part  of  Scripture,  or  even  the  authority  of 
the  whole,  as  they  do  to  the  controverting  any  articles  what- 
soever. When  a  man  requires  you  to  sign  an  assent  to 
Scripture,  he  requires  you  to  assent  to  a  doctrine  as  contrary 
to  your  natural  understanding,  and  to  your  rights  of  free  in- 
quiry, as  those  who  require  your  conformity  to  any  one  article 
whatsoever. 

The  subscription  to  Scripture  is  the  most  astonishing  idea 
I  ever  heard,  and  will  amount  to  just  nothing  at  all.  Gen- 
tlemen so  acute  have  not,  that  I  have  heard,  ever  thought  of 
answering  a  plain  obvious  question, — ^What  is  that  Scripture 
to  which  they  are  content  to  subscribe  ?  They  do  not  think 
that  a  book  becomes  of  divine  authority  because  it  is  bound 
in  blue  morocco,  and  is  printed  by  John  Basket  and  his  as- 
signs. The  Bible  is  a  vast  collection  of  different  treatises ;  a 
man  who  holds  the  divine  authority  of  one,  may  consider  the 
other  as  merely  human.  What  is  his  canon  ?  The  Jewish 
— St.  Jerome's — ^that  of  the  39  Articles — Luther's —  ?  There 
are  some  who  reject  the  Canticles ;  others,  six  of  the  Epistles ; 
the  Apocalypse  has  been  suspected  even  as '  heretical,  and 
was  doubted  of  for  many  ages,  and  by  many  great  men.  As 
these  narrow  the  canon,  others  have  enlarged  it  by  admitting 
St.  Barnabas' s  Epistles,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  other  Gospels.  Therefore,  to  ascertain 
Scripture  you  must  have  one  Article  more ;  and  you  must  de- 
fine what  that  Scripture  is  which  you  mean  to  teach.  There 
are,  I  believe,  very  few  who,  when  Scripture  is  so  ascertain- 
ed, do  not  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  knowing  what  general 
doctrine  a  man  draws  from  it,  before  ^e  is  sent  down  author- 
ized by  the  state  to  teach  it  as  a  pure  doctrine,  and  receive 
a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  our  lands. 

The  Scripture  is  no  one  summary  of  doctrines  regularly  di- 
gested, in  which  a  man  could  not  mistake  his  way ;  it  is  a 
most  venerable,  but  most  multifarious,  collection  of  the  re- 
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cords  of  the  divine  economy;  a  collection  of  an  infinite  yarietj 
of  Cosmogony,  Theology,  History,  Prophecy,  Psalmody,  Mo- 
rality, Apologue,  Allegor}',  Legislation,  Ethics,  carried  throng 
different  books,  by  different  authors,  at  different  ages,  for  dif- 
ferent ends  and  purposes. 

It  is  necessary  to  sort  out  what  is  intended  for  example, 
what  only  as  narrative,  what  to  be  understood  literally,  wnat 
figuratively,  j^here  one  precept  is  to  be  controlled  and  modi- 
fied by  another, — what  is  used  directly,  and  what  only  as  an 
argument  ad  hominem, — ^what  is  temporary,  and  what  of  per- 
petual obligation, — what  appropriated  to  one  state,  and  to 
one  set  of  men,  and  what  the  general  duty  of  all  Christians. 
If  we  do  not  get  some  security  for  this,  we  not  only  permit, 
but  we  actually  pay  for,  all  the  dangerous  fiuiaticism  which 
can  be  produced  to  corrupt  our  people,  and  to  derange  the 
public  worship  of  the  country.  We  owe  the  best  we  can 
(not  infallibihty,  but  prudence)  to  the  subject,  first  soimd 
doctrine,  then  ability  to  use  it.  •         •         •         • 


SPEECH^ 

ON  THE  SECOND  READING  OF  A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  PROTESTANT  DISSENTERS.* 

(1773.) 

I  ASSURE  you.  Sir,  that  the  honourable  gentleman,  who 
spoke  last  but  one,  need  not  be  in  the  least  fear  that  I  should 
make  a  war  of  particles  upon  his  opinion,  whether  the  Church 
of  England  should,  would,  or  ought  to  be  alarmed.  I  am  very 
clear,  that  this  House  has  no  one  reason  in  the  world  to  thinK 
she  is  alarmed  by  the  biU  brought  before  you.    It  is  some- 

'  This  speech  is  given  partly  from  the  manuscript  papers  of  Mr.  Burke, 
and  partly  from  a  very  im|^eifect  short-hand  note  taken  at  the  time  by  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  This  bill  was  opposed  by  petitions  from  several  congregations  caHing 
themselves  "  Protestant  Dissenters ; "  who  appear  to  have  been  principally 
composed  of  the  people  who  are  generally  known  under  the  denomination 
of  '*  Methodists; "  and  particularly  by  a  petition  from  a  congregation  of 
that  description  residing  in  the  town  of  Chatham. 
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thing  extraordinary,  that  the  only  symptom  of  alarm  in  the 
Church  of  England  should  appear  in  the  petition  of  some  dis- 
senters ;  with  whom,  I  believe,  very  few  in  this  House  are  yet 
acquainted ;  and  of  whom  you  know  no  more  than  that  you 
are  assured  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  they  are  not 
Mahometans.  Of  the  Church  we  know  they  are  not,  by  the 
name  that  they  assume.  They  are  then  dissenters.  The 
first  symptom  of  an  alarm  comes  from  some  dissenters  as- 
sembled round  the  lines  of  Chatham :  these  lines  become  the 
security  of  the  Church  of  England !  The  honourable  gentle- 
man, in  speaking  of  the  lines  of  Chatham,  tells  us,  that  they 
serve  not  only  for  the  security  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  defence  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  suspect 
the  wooden  walls  of  England  secure  the  lines  of  Chatham, 
rather  than  the  lines  of  Chatham  secure  the  wooden  walls 
of  England. 

Sir,  the  Church  of  England,  if  only  defended  by  this 
miserable  petition  upon  your  table,  must,  I  am  afraid,  upon 
the  principles  of  true  fortification,  be  soon  destroyed.  But 
fortunately  her  walls,  bulwarks,  and  bastions  are  constructed 
of  other  materials  than  of  stubble  and  straw ;  are  built  up 
with  the  strong  and  stable  matter  of  the  gospel  of  liberty, 
and  founded  on  a  true,  constitutional,  legal  establishment. 
But,  Sir,  she  has  other  securities :  she  has  the  security  of 
her  own  doctrines ;  she  has  the  security  of  the  piety,  the 
sanctity,  of  her  own  professors ;  their  learning  is  a  bulwark 
to  defend  her ;  she  has  the  security  of  the  two  universities, 
not  shook  in  any  single  battlement,  in  any  single  pinnacle. 

But  the  honourable  gentleman  has  mentioned,  indeed,  prin- 
ciples which  astonish  me  rather  more  than  ever.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  thinks,  that  the  dissenters  enjoy  a  large  share 
of  liberty  under  a  connivance ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  estab- 
lishing toleration  by  law  is  an  attack  upon  Christianity. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Liberty 
under  a  connivance !  Connivance  is  a  relaxation  from  slavery, 
not  a  definition  of  liberty.  What  is  connivance,  but  a  state 
under  which  all  slaves  live  ?  If  I  was  to  describe  slavery,  I 
would  say  with  those  who  hate  it,  it  is  living  under  will,  not 
under  law :  if  as  it  is  stated  by  its  advocates,  I  would  say, 
that,  like  earthquakes,  like  thunder,  or  other  wars  the  ele- 
ments make  upon  mankind,  it  happens  rarely,  it  occasionally 
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comes  now  and  then  upon  people,  who,  upon  ordinary  occa- 
sions, enjoy  the  same  legal  government  ot  liberty.  Take  it 
under  the  description  of  those  who  would  soften  those  fea- 
tures, the  state  of  slavery  and  connivance  is  the  same  thing. 
If  the  liberty  enjoved  be  a  liberty  not  of  toleration,  but  of 
connivance,  the  only  question  is  whether  establishing  such 
by  law  is  an  attack  upon  Christianity.  Toleration  an  attack 
upon  Christianity !  What  then,  are  we  come  to  this  pass, 
to  suppose  that  nothing  can  support  Christianity  but  the 
principles  of  persecution  ?  Is  that,  then,  the  idea  of  establish- 
ment ?  Is  it,  then,  the  idea  of  Christianity  itself,  that  it  ought 
to  have  establishments,  that  it  ought  to  have  laws  against 
dissenters,  but  the  breach  of  which  laws  is  to  be  connived 
at  ?  What  a  picture  of  toleration ;  what  a  picture  of  laws, 
of  establishments;  what  a  picture  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty!  I  am  persuaded  the  honourable  gentleman  does 
not  see  it  in  this  light.  But  these  very  terms  become  the 
strongest  reasons  for  my  support  of  the  bill ;  for  I  am  per^ 
suaded,  that  toleration,  so  far  from  being  an  attack  upon 
Christianity,  becomes  the  best  and  surest  support  that  pos- 
sibly can  be  given  to  it.  The  Christian  religion  itself  arose 
without  establishment,  it  arose  even  without  toleration ;  and 
whilst  its  own  principles  were  not  tolerated,  it  conquered  all 
the  powers  of  darkness,  it  conquered  all  the  powers  of  the 
world.  The  moment  it  began  to  depart  from  these  principles, 
it  converted  the  establishment  into  tyranny;  it  subverted 
its  foundations  from  that  very  hour.  Zealous  as  I  am  for 
the  principle  of  an  establishment,  so  just  an  abhorrence  do  I 
conceive  against  whatever  may  shake  it,  I  know  nothing 
but  the  supposed  necessity  of  persecution  that  can  make  an 
establishment  disgusting.  I  would  have  toleration  a  part  of 
establishment,  as  a  principle  favourable  to  Christianity,  and 
as  a  part  of  Christianity. 

All  seem  agreed  that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  inflicting  pen- 
alties on  all  religious  teachers  and  on  schoolmasters  who  do 
not  sign  the  39  Articles  of  Eeligion,  ought  not  to  be  executed. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  the  law  is  not  good;  for  that,  I  pre- 
sume, is  undoubtedly  the  idea  of  a  law  that  ought  not  to  be 
executed.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  in  a  well-con- 
stituted commonwealth,  which  we  desire  ours  to  be  thought, 
and  I  trust  intend  that  it  should  be,  whether  in  such  a  com- 
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monwealtb  it  is  wise  to  retain  those  laws  which  it  is  not 
proper  to  execute.  A  penal  law,  not  ordinarily  put  in  ex- 
ecution, seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  absurd  and  a  veiy  danger- 
ous thing.  For  if  its  principle  be  right,  if  the  object  of  its 
prohibitions  and  penalties  be  a  real  evil,  then  you  do  in  effect 
permit  that  very  evil,  which  not  only  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
but  your  very  law,  declares  ought  not  to  be  permitted ;  and 
thus  it  reflects  exceedingly  on  the  wisdom,  and  consequently 
derogates  not  a  little  from  the  authority  of  a  legislature, 
who  can  at  once  forbid  and  suffer,  and  in  the  same  breath 
promulgate  penalty  and  indemnity  to  the  same  persons  and 
for  the  very  same  actions.  But  if  the  object  of  the  law  be 
no  moral  or  political  evil,  then  you  ought  not  to  hold  even  a 
terror  to  those  whom  you  ought  certainly  not  to  punish — 
for  if  it  is  not  right  to  hurt,  it  is  neither  right  nor  wise  to 
menace.  Such  laws,  therefore,  as  they  must  be  defective 
either  in  justice  or  wisdom,  or  both,  so  they  cannot  exist 
without  a  considerable  degree  of  danger.  Take  them  which 
way  you  will,  they  are  pressed  with  ugly  alternatives. 

1st,  All  penal  laws  are  either  upon  populwr  prosecution, 
or  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  Now,  if  they  may  be  roused 
from  their  sleep,  whenever  a  minister  thinks  proper,  as  in- 
struments of  oppression,  then  they  put  vast  bodies  of  men 
into  a  state  of  slavery,  and  court  dependence ;  since  their 
liberty  of  conscience  and  their  power  of  executing  their 
functions  depend  entirely  on  his  will.  I  would  have  no  man 
derive  his  means  of  continuing  any  function,  or  his  being 
restrained  from  it,  but  from  the  laws  only ;  they  should  be 
his  only  superior  and  sovereign  lords. 

2nd,  They  put  statesmen  and  magistrates  into  a  habit  of 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  laws,  straining  or  relaxing 
them  as  may  best  suit  their  political  purposes ;  and  in  that 
light  tend  to  corrupt  the  executive  power  through  all  its 
offices. 

3rd,  If  they  are  taken  up  on  popular  actions,  their  opera- 
tion in  that  light  also  is  exceedingly  evil.  They  become  the 
instruments  of  private  malice,  private  avarice,  and  not  of 
public  regulation ;  they  nourish  the  worst  of  men  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  best,  punishing  tender  consciences,  and  reward- 
ing informers. 

Shall  we,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  tells  us  we  may 
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with  perfect  security,  trust  to  the  manners  of  the  age  ?  I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  general  manners  of  the  times ;  but  the 
desultory  execution  of  penal  laws,  the  thing  I  condemn,  does 
not  depend  on  the  manners  of  the  times.  1  would,  however, 
have  the  laws  tuned  in  unison  with  the  manners ; — yery  dis- 
sonant are  a  gentle  country  and  cruel  laws ;  very  dissoiianty 
that  your  reason  is  furious  but  your  passions  moderate,  and 
that  you  are  always  equitable  except  in  your  courts  of  justice. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  House  one  argument  which 
has  been  much  relied  upon — ^that  the  dissenters  are  not  unan- 
imous upon  this  business;  that  many  persons  are  alanued^ 
that  it  will  create  a  disunion  among  the  dissenters. 

When  any  dissenters,  or  any  body  of  people,  come  here 
with  a  petition,  it  is  not  the  number  of  people,  but  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  request,  that  should  weigh  with  the  House. 
A  body  of  dissenters  come  to  this  House,  and  say.  Tolerate 
us — we  desire  neither  the  parochial  advantage  of  tithes,  nor 
dignities,  nor  the  stalls  of  your  cathedrals.  No  I  let  the 
venerable  orders  of  the  hierarchy  exist  with  all  their  advant- 
ages. And  shall  I  tell  them,  I  reject  your  just  and  reason- 
able petition,  not  because  it  shakes  the  church,  but  because 
there  are  others,  while  you  lie  grovelling  upon  the  earth,  that 
will  kick  and  bite  you  ?  Judge  which  of  these  descriptions 
of  men  comes  with  a  fair  request — that  which  says.  Sir,  I 
desire  liberty  for  my  own,  because  I  trespass  on  no  man's 
conscience ; — or  the  other,  which  says,  I  desire  that  these 
men  should  not  be  suffered  to  act  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, though  I  am  tolerated  to  act  according  to  pine. 
But  I  sign  a  body  of  Articles,  which  is  my  title  to  toleration ; 
I  sign  no  more,  because  more  are  agamst  my  conscience. 
But  I  desire  that  you  will  not  tolerate  these  men  because 
they  will  not  go  so  far  as  I,  though  I  desire  to  be  tolerated 
who  will  not  go  as  far  as  you.  No,  imprison  them,  if  they 
come  within  five  miles  of  a  corporate  town,  because  they  dx> 
not  believe  what  I  do  in  point  of  doctrines. 

Shall  I  not  say  to  these  men,  arrangez  vous,  canaille  f 
You,  who  are  not  the  predominant  power,  will  not  give  to 
others  the  relaxation  under  which  you  are  yourself  suffered 
to  live.  I  have  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  as  you.  I  receive  them  implicitly,  or  I  put  my  own 
explanation  on  them,  or  take  that  which  seems  to  me  to 
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come  best  recommended  by  authority.  There  are  those  of 
the  dissenters,  who  think  more  rigidly  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
articles  relative  to  predestination  than  others  do.  They 
sign  the  article  relative  to  it  ex  animo,  and  literally.  Others 
allow  a  latitude  of  construction.  These  two  parties  are  in 
the  church,  as  well  as  among  the  dissenters;  yet  in  the 
church  we  live  quietly  under  the  same  roof.  I  do  not  see 
why,  as  long  as  Providence  gives  us  no  further  light  into  this 
great  mystery,  we  should  not  leave  things  as  the  Divine 
Wisdom  has  lefb  them.  But  suppose  all  these  things  to  me 
to  be  clear,  (which  Providence  however  seems  to  have  left 
obscure,)  yet  whilst  dissenters  claim  a  toleration  in  things 
which,  seeming  clear  to  me,  are  obscure  to  them,  without 
entering  into  the  merit  of  the  articles,  with  what  face  can 
these  men  say.  Tolerate  us,  but  do  not  toleratethem  ?  Toler- 
ation is  good  for  all,  or  it  is  good  for  none. 

The  discussion  this  day  is  not  between  establishment  on 
one  hand  and  toleration  on  the  other,  but  between  those 
who,  being  ^tolerated  themselves,  refuse  toleration  to  others. 
"That  power  should  be  puffed  up  with  pride,  that  authority 
should  degenerate  into  rigour,  if  not  laudable,  is  but  too  na- 
tural. But  this  proceeding  of  theirs  is  much  beyond  the 
usual  allowance  to  human  weakness  ;  it  not  only  is  shocking 
to  our  reason,  but  it  provokes  our  indignation.  Quid  domini 
facient,  audent  cum  talia  fures  f  It  is  not  the  proud  prelate 
thundering  in  his  commission  court,  but  a  pack  of  manu- 
mitted slaves  with  the  lash  of  the  beadle  flagrant  on  their 
backs,  and  their  legs  still  galled  with  their  fetters,  that  would 
drive  their  brethren  into  that  prison-house  from  whence  they 
have  just  been  permitted  to  escape.  If,  instead  of  puzzling 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  Divine  counsels,  they  would 
turn  to  the  mild  morality  of  the  gospel,  they  would  read 
their  own  condemnation — 0  thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave 
thee  all  that  debt  because  thou  desiredst  me :  shouldest  not 
thou  also  have  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I 
had  pity  on  thee  ? 

In  my  opinion.  Sir,  a  magistrate,  whenever  he  goes  to  put 
any  restraint  upon  religious  freedom,  can  only  do  it  upon 
this  ground,  that  the  person  dissenting  does  not  dissent  from 
the  scruples  of  ill-informed  conscience,  but  from  a  party 
ground  of  dissension,  in  order  to  raise  a  faction  in  the  state. 
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We  give,  with  regard  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  an  indulgence 
to  tender  consciences.  But  if  dissent  is  at  all  punished  in 
any  country,  if  at  all  it  can  be  punished  upon  any  pretence, 
it  is  upon  a  presumption,  not  that  a  man  is  supposed  to  dif- 
fer conscientiously  from  the  establishment,  but  that  he  re- 
sists truth  for  the  sake  of  faction ;  that  he  abets  diversity  of 
opinions  in  religion  to  distract  the  state,  and  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  his  country.  This  is  the  only  plausible,  for  there  is 
no  true,  ground  of  persecution.  As  the  laws  stand,  there* 
fore,  let  us  see  how  we  have  thought  fit  to  act. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  within  the  competency  of  a  m** 
gistrate  with  regard  to  religion,  it  is  this,  that  he  has  a  right 
to  direct  the  exterior  ceremonies  of  religion ;  that  whilst  in- 
terior religion  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  God  alone,  the 
external  part,  bodily  action,  is  within  the  province  of  the 
chief  governor.  Hooker,  and  all  the  great  lights  of  the 
church,  have  constantly  argued  this  to  be  a  part  within  the 
province  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  look  at  the  act  of  toler- 
ation of  William  and  Mary ;  there  you  will  see  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate has  not  only  dispensed  with  those  things  which  are 
more  particularly  within  his  province,  with  those  things 
which  faction  might  be  supposed  to  take  up  for  the  sake  of 
making  visible  and  external  divisions,  and  raisins  a  standard 
of  revolt,  but  has  also  from  sound  politic  considerations  re- 
laxed on  those  points  which  are  confessedly  without  his  pro- 
vince. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  heathens, 
certainly  could  not  mean  to  recommend  anything  that  is 
derived  from  that  impure  source.  But  he  has  praised  the 
tolerating  spirit  of  the  heathens.  Well !  but  the  nonourable 
gentleman  will  recollect  that  heathens,  that  polytheists,  must 
permit  a  number  of  divinities.  It  is  the  verv  essence  of  its 
constitution.  But  was  it  ever  heard  that  polytheism  toler- 
ated a  dissent  from  a  polytheistic  establishment  P  the  belief 
of  one  Q-od  only?  Never,  never!  Sir,  they  constantly  carried 
on  persecution  against  that  doctrine.  I  will  not  give  heathens 
the  glory  of  a  doctrine,  which  I  consider  the  best  part  of 
Christianity.  The  honourable  gentleman  must  recollect  the 
Eoman  law,  that  was  clearly  against  the  introduction  of  any 
foreign  rites  in  matters  of  religion.  You  have  it  at  large  in 
Livy,  how  they  persecuted  in  tiie  first  introduction  the  rites 
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of  Baccbus  :  and  even  before  Christ,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
subsequent  persecutions,  they  persecuted  the  Druids  and 
others.  Heathenism,  therefore,  as  in  other  respects  errone* 
ous,  was  erroneous  in  point  of  persecution.  I  do  not  say, 
every  heathen  who  persecuted  was  therefore  an  impious  man : 
I  only  say  he  was  mistaken,  as  such  a  man  is  now.  But,  says 
the  honourable  gentleman,  they  did  not  persecute  Epicureans. 
No;  the  Epicureans  had  no  quarrel  with  their  religious 
establishment,  nor  desired  any  religion  for  themselves.  It 
would  have  been  very  extraordinary,  if  irreligious  heathens 
had  desired  either  a  religious  establishment  or  toleration. 
But,  says  the  honourable  gentleman,  the  Epicureans  entered, 
as  others,  into  the  temples.  They  did  so ;  they  defied  aH 
subscription ;  they  defied  all  sorts  of  conformity ;  there  was 
no  subscription  to  which  they  were  not  ready  to  set  their 
hands,  no  ceremonies  they  refused  to  practise ;  they  made  it 
a  principle  of  their  irrefigion  outwardly  to  conform  to  any 
religion.  These  atheists  eluded  all  that  you  could  do ;  so 
win  all  free-thinkers  for  ever.  Then  you  suffer,  or  the  weak- 
ness of  your  law  has  suffered,  those  great  dangerous  animals 
to  escape  notice,  whilst  you  have  nets  that  entangle  the  poor 
fluttering  silken  wings  of  a  tender  conscience. 

The  honourable  gentleman  insists  much  upon  this  circum- 
stance of  objection,  namely,  the  division  amongst  the  dis- 
senters. Why,  Sir,  the  dissenters,  by  the  nature  of  the  term, 
are  open  to  have  a  division  among  themselves.  They  are 
dissenters,  because  they  differ  from  the  Church  of  England ; 
not  that  they  agree  among  themselves.  There  are  Presby- 
terians, there  are  Independents,  some  that  do  not  agree  to  in- 
fant-baptism, others  that  do  not  agree  to  the  baptism  of  adults, 
or  any  baptism.  All  these  are,  however,  tolerated  under  the 
acts  of  King  William,  and  subsequent  acts;  and  their  diversity 
of  sentiments  with  one  another  did  not,  and  could  not,  furnish 
an  argument  against  their  toleration  when  their  difference 
with  ourselves  furnished  none. 

But,  says  the  honourable  gentleman,  if  you  suffer  them  to 
go  on,  they  will  shake  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christi- 
anity. Let  it  be  considered,  that  this  argument  goes  as 
strongly  against  connivance,  which  you  allow,  as  against 
toleration,  which  you  reject.  The  gentleman  sets  out  with 
a  principle  of  perfect  liberty,  or,  as  he  describes  it,  connivance. 
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But  for  fear  of  dangerous  opinions  you  leave  it  in  your 
power  to  vex  a  man,  who  has  not  held  any  one  dimgerouB 
opinion  whatsoever.  K  one  man  is  a  professed  atheist, 
another  man  the  host  Christian,  hut  dissents  from  two  of  the 
39  Articles,  I  may  let  escape  the  atheist,  because  I  know  him 
to  be  an  atheist,  because  I  am,  perhaps,  so  inclined  myself  and 
because  I  may  connive  where  I  thmk  proper ;  but  the  con- 
scientious dissenter,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  that 
general  religion,  which  perhaps  I  hate,  I  shall  take  care  to 
punish,  because  I  may  punish  when  I  think  proper.  There- 
fore connivance,  being  an  engine  of  private  malice  or  private 
favour,  not  of  good  government ;  an  engine,  which  totally  fails 
of  suppressing  atheism,  but  oppresses  conscience ;  I  say  that 
principle  becomes  not  serviceable,  but  dangerous  to  Christi- 
anity ;  tliat  it  is  not  toleration,  but  contrary  to  it,  even  con- 
trary to  peace  ;  that  the  penal  system  to  which  it  belongs  is 
a  dangerous  principle  in  the  economy  either  of  religion  op 
government. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  and  in  him  I  comprehend  all 
those  who  oppose  the  bill,  bestowed  in  support  of  their  side  of 
the  question  as  much  argument  as  it  could  bear,  and  much 
more  of  learning  and  decoration  than  it  deserved.  He  thinks 
connivance  consistent,  but  legal  toleration  inconsistent,  with 
the  interests  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  I  would  go  as  far  as 
that  honourable  gentleman,  if  I  thought  toleration  incon- 
sistent with  those  interests.  God  forbid!  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  I  take  toleration  to  be  a  part  of  religion.  I  do 
not  know  which  I  would  sacrifice ;  I  would  keep  them  both ; 
it  is  not  necessary  I  should  sacrifice  either.  1  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  tolerating  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus :  but  nothing 
in  the  world  propagates  them  so  much  as  the  oppression  of 
the  poor,  of  the  honest,  and  candid  disciples  of  the  religion 
we  profess  in  common, — I  mean  revealed  religion ;  nothing 
sooner  makes  them  take  a  short  cut  out  of  the  bondage  (H 
sectarian  vexation  into  open  and  direct  infidelity,  than  todv 
menting  men  for  every  difference.  My  opinion  is,  that  in 
establishing  the  Christian  religion  wherever  you  find  it,  curi- 
osity or  research  is  its  best  security  ;  and  in  this  way  a  man  is 
a  great  deal  better  justified  in  saying.  Tolerate  all  kinds  of 
consciences,  than  in  imitating  the  heathens,  whom  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  quotes,  in  tolerating  those  who  have  none. 
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I  am  not  over-fond  of  calling  for  the  secular  arm  upon  these 
misguided,  or  misguiding,  men ;  but  if  ever  it  ought  to  be 
raised,  it  ought  surely  to  be  raised  against  these  very  men, 
not  against  others,  whose  liberty  of  religion  you  make  a  pre- 
text for  proceedings  which  drive  them  into  the  bondage  of 
impiety.  What  figure  do  I  make  in  saying  I  do  not  attack 
the  works  of  these  atheistical  writers,  but  I  will  keep  a  rod 
hanging  over  the  conscientious  man,  their  bitterest  enemy, 
because  these  atheists  may  take  advantage  of  the  liberty  of 
their  foes  to  introduce  irreligion  ?  The  best  book  that  ever, 
perhaps,  has  been  written  against  these  people,  is  that  in 
which  the  author  has  collected  in  a  body  the  whole  of  the 
infidel  code,  and  has  brought  the  writers  into  one  body  to 
cut  them  off  together.  This  was  done  by  a  dissenter,  who 
never  did  subscribe  the  39  Articles — Dr.  Leland.  But  if, 
after  all,  this  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  if  you  are  really 
fearful  that  Christianity  will  indirectly  suffer  by  this  liberty, 
you  have  my  free  consent ;  go  directly,  and  by  the  straight 
way,  and  not  by  a  circuit,  in  which  in  your  road  you  may 
destroy  your  friends,  point  your  arms  against  these  men,  who 
do  the  mischief  you  fear  promoting ;  point  your  arms  against 
men  who,  not  contentea  with  endeavouring  to  turn  your 
eyes  from  the  blaze  ^nd  effulgence  of  light,  by  which  life  and 
immortality  is  so  gloriously  demonstrated  by  the  gospel, 
would  even  extinguish  that  faint  glimmering  of  nature,  that 
only  comfort  supplied  to  ignorant  man  before  this  great  illu- 
mination— them,  who,  by  attacking  even  the  possibility  of 
all  Eevelation,  arraign  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence  to 
man.  These  are  the  wicked  dissenters  you  ought  to  fear ; 
these  are  the  people  against  whom  ybu  ought  to  aim  the 
shaft  of  the  law;  these  are  the  men  to  whom,  arrayed  in  all  the 
terrors  of  government,  I  would  say,  you  shall  not  degrade  us 
into  brutes ;  these  men,  these  factious  men,  as  the  honour- 
able gentleman  properly  called  them,  are  the  just  objects  of 
vengeance,  not  the  conscientious  dissenter ;  these  men,  who 
would  take  away  whatever  ennobles  the  rank  or  consoles  the 
misfortunes  of  human  nature,  by  breaking  off  that  connexion 
of  observances,  of  affections,  of  hopes  and  fears,  which  bind 
us  to  the  Divinity,  and  constitute  the  glorious  and  distin- 
guishing prerogative  of  humanity,  that  of  being  a  religious 
creature;  against  these  I  would  have  the  laws  rise  in  all 
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their  majesty  of  terrors,  to  fulminate  such  vain  and  impious 
wretches,  and  to  awe  them  into  impotence  by  the  only  dread 
they  can  fear  or  believe,  to  learn  that  eternal  lesson — DueUe 
jtistitiam  monitiy  et  non  temnere  Divos, 

At  the  same  time  that  T  would  cut  up  the  very  root  of 
atheism,  I  would  respect  all  conscience ;  all  conscience  that 
is  really  such,  and  wnich,  perhaps,  its  very  tenderness  proveef 
to  be  sincere.  I  wish  to  see  the  established  Church  of  Enc^ 
land  great  and  powerM ;  I  wish  to  see  her  foundations  laid 
low  and  deep,  tnat  she  may  crush  the  giant  powers  of  rebel- 
lious darkness ;  I  would  have  her  head  raised  up  to  that 
heaven  to  which  she  conducts  us.  I  would  have  her  open 
wide  her  hospitable  gate  by  a  noble  and  liberal  comprehen- 
sion ;  but  I  would  have  no  breaches  in  her  wall ;  I  would 
have  her  cherish  all  those  who  are  within,  and  pity  all  those 
who  are  without ;  I  would  have  her  a  common  blessing  to 
the  world,  an  example,  if  not  an  instructor,  to  those  who 
have  not  the  happiness  to  belong  to  her ;  I  would  have  her 
give  a  lesson  of  peace  to  mankind,  that  a  vexed  and  wander- 
ing generation  might  be  taught  to  seek  for  repose  and  toler- 
ation in  the  maternal  bosom  of  Christian  chanty,  and  not  in 
the  harlot  lap  of  infidelity  and  indifference.  Nothing  has 
driven  people  more  into  that  house  of  seduction  than  the 
mutual  hatred  of  Christian  congregations.  Long  may  we 
enjoy  our  church  under  a  learned  and  edifying  episcopacy. 
But  episcopacy  may  fail,  and  religion  exist.  The  most  hor- 
rid and  cruel  blow  that  can  be  offered  to  civil  society,  is 
through  atheism.  Do  not  promote  diversity;  when  you 
have  it,  bear  it ;  have  as  many  sorts  of  religion  as  you  nnd 
in  your  country ;  there  is  a  reasonable  worship  in  them  all. 
The  others,  the  infidels,  are  outlaws  of  the  constitution ;  not 
of  this  country,  but  of  the  human  race.  They  are  never, 
never  to  be  supported,  never  to  be  tolerated.  Under  the 
systematic  attacks  of  these  people  I  see  some  of  the  props  of 
good  government  already  begin  to  fail;  I  see  propagated 
principles,  which  will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a  toleration. 
I  see  myself  sinking  every  day  under  the  attacks  of  these 
wretched  people — How  shall  I  arm  myself  against  them  ?  by 
uniting  all  those  in  affection,  who  are  united  in  the  belief  of 
the  great  principles  of  the  Godhead,  that  made  and  sustains 
the  world.    They  who  hold  revelation  give  double  assurance 
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to  the  country.  Even  the  man  who  does  not  hold  revelation, 
yet  who  wishes  that  it  were  proved  to  him,  who  observes  a 
pious  silence  with  regard  to  it,  such  a  man,  though  not  a 
Christian,  is  governed  by  religious  principles.  Let  him  be 
tol^ted  in  this  coimtry.  Let  it  be  but  a  serious  religion, 
natural  or  revealed,  take  what  you  can  get ;  cherish,  blow  up 
the  slightest  spark.  One  day  it  may  be  a  pure  and  holy 
flame.  By  this  proceeding  you  form  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  against  those  great  ministers  of  darkness  in 
the  world,  who  are  endeavouring  to  shake  all  the  works  of 
God  established  in  order  and  beauty — Perhaps  I  am  carried 
too  far ;  but  it  is  in  the  road  into  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  led  me.  The  honourable  gentleman  would  have  us 
fight  this  confederacy  of  the  powers  of  darkness  with  the 
single  arm  of  the  Church  of  England ;  would  have  us  not 
only  fight  against  infidelity,  but  fight  at  the  same  time  with 
aU  the  faith  in  the  world  except  our  own.  In  the  moment 
we  make  a  front  against  the  common  enemy,  we  have  to 
combat  with  all  those  who  are  the  natural  friends  of  our 
cause.  Strong  as  we  are  we  are  not  equal  to  this.  The 
cause  of  the  Church  of  England  is  included  in  that  of  religion, 
not  that  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  England.  I  wiU  stand 
up  at  all  times  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  it  is  such,  not 
for  its  particular  modes  against  its  general  principles.  One 
may  be  right,  another  mistaken ;  but  if  I  have  more  strength 
than  my  brother,  it  shall  be  employed  to  support,  not  to  op- 
press, his  weakness ;  if  I  have  more  light,  it  shall  be  used  to 
guide,  not  to  dazzle  him.        «  ♦  *  *  * 


SPEECH 

ON  A  MOTION   FOR  LEAVE   TO  BRING  IN  A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  AND 

ALTER  CERTAIN  ACTS  RESPECTING  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS; 

MAY    11,   1792.1 

I  NEVER  govern  myself,  no  rational  man  ever  did  govern 
himself,  by  abstractions  and  universals.    I  do  not  put  abstract 

*  This  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  was  chiefly  grounded  upon 
a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Unitarian  Society. 
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I  ideas  wholly  out  of  any  question,  because  I  well  know  tbat 
I  under  that  name  I  should  dismiss  principles ;  knd  that  with- 
I  out  the  guide  and  light  of  sound,  well-understood  principles, 
/  all  reasonings  in  pohtics,  as  in  everything  else,  would  be  only 
/   a  confused  jumble  of  particular  facts  and  details,  withouf  the 
/    means  of  drawing  out  any  sort  of  theoretical  or  practical  con- 
clusion.   A  statesman  differs  from  a  professor  in  an  univer- 
sity ;  the  latter  has  only  the  general  view  of  society ;  the  for- 
mer, the  statesman,  has  a  number  of  circumstances  to  combine 
with  those  general  ideas,  and  to  take  into  his  consideration. 
Circumstances  are  infinite,  are  infinitely  combined ;  are  rari- 
able  and  transient ;  he  who  does  not  take  them  into  con- 
sideration is  not  erroneous,  but  stark  mad, — dat  operam  ut 
cum  ratione  insaniat, — he  is  metaphysically  mad,     A  states- 
man, never  losing  sight  of  principles,  is  to  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances ;   and,  judging  contrary  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
jnoment,  he  may  ruin  his  country  for  ever. 
W     I  go  on  this  ground,  that  government,  representing  the 
/  society,  has  a  general  superintending  control  over  aU  the 
/  actions,  and  over  all  the  publicly  propagated  doctrines,  of 
I  men,  without  which  it  never  could  provide  adequately  for  all 
I  the  wants  of  society ;  but  then  it  is  to  use  this  power  with 
\  an  equitable  discretion,  the  only  bond  of  sovereign  authority. 
For  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  by  the  assumption  of  unlaw- 
ful powers,  as  by  the  unwise  or  unwarrantable  use  of  those 
which  are  most  legal,  that  governments  oppose  their  true  end 
and  object ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tyranny  as  well  as 
usurpation.     Tou  can  hardlv  state  to  me  a  case,  to  which 
legislature  is  the  most  confessedly  competent,  in  which,  if 
the  rules  of  benignity  and  prudence  are  not  observed,  the 
most  mischievous  and  oppressive  things  may  not  be  done. 
So  that  after  all  it  is  a  moral  and  virtuous  discretion,  and 
not  any  abstract  theory  of  right,  which  keeps  governments 
faithful  to  their  ends.     Crude,  unconnected  truths  are  in  the 
world  of  practice  what  falsehoods  are  in  theory. 

A  reasonable,  prudent,  provident,  and  moderate  coercion 
may  be  a  means  of  preventing  acts  of  extreme  ferocity  and 
rigour;  for  by  propagating  excessive  and  extravagant  doc- 
trines, such  extravagant  disorders  take  place,  as  require  the 
most  perilous  and  fierce  corrections  to  oppose  them.  It  is 
not  morally  true  that  we  are  bound  to  establish  in  every 
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country  that  form  of  religion  which  in  our  minds  is  most 
agreeable  to  truth,  and  conduces  most  to  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  not  true  that 
we  are,  against  the  conviction  of  our  own  judgments,  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  opinions  and  practices  directly  contrary 
to  those  ends,  only  because  some  majoritjr  of  the  people,  told 
by  the  head,  may  prefer  it.  No  conscientious  man  would 
willingly  establish  what  he  knew  to  be  false  and  mischievous 
in  religion,  or  in  anything  else.  No  wise  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  tyrannically  set  up  his  own  sense  so  as  to  re- 
probate that  of  the  great  prevailing  body  of  the  community, 
and  pay  no  regard  to  the  established  opinions  and  prejudices 
of  mankind,  or  refuse  to  them  the  means  of  securing  a  re- 
ligious instruction  suitable  to  these  prejudices.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  state  in  which  you  find  men.  #  *  # 
«         *        *        ♦        ♦ 

An  alliance  between  church  and  state  in  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth is,  in  my  opinion,  an  idle  and  a  fanciful  specula- 
tion. An  alliance  is  between  two  things  that  are  in  their 
nature  distinct  and  independent,  such  as  between  two  sove- 
reign states.  But  in  a  Christian  commonwealth  the  church 
and  the  state  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  being  different  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  same  whole.  For  the  church  has  been 
always  divided  into  two  parts,  the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  of 
which  the  laity  is  as  much  an  essential,  integral  part,  and  has 
as  much  its  duties  and  privileges,  as  the  clerical  member ; 
and  in  the  rule,  order,  and  government  of  the  church  has  its 
share.  Eeligion  is  so  far,  in  my  opinion,  from  being  out  of 
the  province  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  magistrate,  that  it  is, 
and  it  ought  to  be,  not  only  his  care,  but  the  principal  thing 
in  his  care ;  because  it  is  one  of  the  great  bonds  of  human 
society ;  and  its  object  the  supreme  good,  the  ultimate  end 
and  object  of  man  himself.  The  magistrate,  who  is  a  man, 
and  charged  with  the  concerns  of  men,  and  to  whom  very 
specially  nothing  human  is  remote  and  indifferent,  has  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  watch  over  it  with  an  unceasing  vigilance ; 
to  protect,  to  promote,  to  forward  it  by  every  rational,  just, 
and  prudent  means.  It  is  principally  his  duty  to  prevent  the 
abuses  which  grow  out  of  every  strong  and  efficient  principle 
that  actuates  the  human  mind.  As  religion  is  one  of  the 
bonds  of  society,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  made  the  pre- 
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text  of  destroying  its  peace,  order,  liberty,  and  its  security. 
Above  all,  he  ought  stnctly  to  look  to  it  when  men  begin  to 
form  new  combinations,  to  be  distinguished  by  new  names, 
and  especially  when  they  mingle  a  political  system  with  their 
religious  opinions,  true  or  false,  plausible  or  implausible. 

It  is  the  interest,  and  it  is  the  duty,  and  because  it  is  the 
interest  and  the  duty  it  is  the  right,  of  government  to  attend 
much  to  opinions ;  because,  as  opinions  soon  combine  with 
passions,  even  when  they  do  not  produce  them,  they  have 
much  influence  on  actions.  Factions  are  formed  upon  opin- 
ions ;  which  factions  become  in  effect  bodies  corporate  in  the 
state ; — nay,  factions  generate  opinions  in  order  to  become  a 
centre  of  union,  and  to  furnish  watch-words  to  parties ;  and 
this  may  make  it  expedient  for  government  to  forbid  things 
in  themselves  innocent  and  neutral.  I  am  not  fond  of  defin- 
ing with  precision  what  the  ultimate  rights  of  the  soYcreign 
supreme  power  in  providing  for  the  swety  of  the  common- 
wealth may  be,  or  may  not  extend  to.  It  will  signify  very 
little  what  my  notions,  or  what  their  own  notions,  on  the 
subject  may  be ;  because,  according  to  the  exigence,  they 
will  take,  in  fact,  the  steps  which  seem  to  them  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole ;  for  as  self-preservation  in 
individuals  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  the  same  will  prevail  in 
societies,  who  will,  right  or  wrong,  make  that  an  object  para- 
mount to  all  other  rights  whatsoever.  There  are  ways  and 
means  by  which  a  good  man  would  not  even  save  the  com- 
monwealth. *  *  *  All  things  founded  on 'the  idea  of 
danger  ought  in  a  great  degree  to  be  temporary.  All  policy 
is  very  suspicious  that  sacrifices  any  part  to  the  ideal  good 
of  the  whole.  The  object  of  the  state  is  (as  far  as  may  be) 
the  happiness  of  the  whole.  Whatever  makes  multitudes  of 
men  utterly  miserable  can  never  answer  that  object ;  indeed, 
it  contradicts  it  wholly  and  entirely ;  and  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  mankind,  estimated  by  their  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, and  not  by  any  theories  of  their  rights,  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  the  standard  for  the  conduct  of  legislators  towards  the 
people.  This  naturally  and  necessarily  conducts  us  to  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  situation  of  a  people,  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  opinions,  prejudices,  habits,  and  all  the 
circumstances  that  diversify  and  colour  life.  The  first  ques- 
tion a  good  statesman  would  ask  himself,  therefore,  would  be, 
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how  and  in  what  circumstances  do  you  find  the  society  ?  and 
to  act  upon  them. 

To  the  other  laws  relating  to  other  sects  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  I  only  look  to  the  petition  which  has  given  rise  to 
this  proceeding.  I  confine  myself  to  that,  because  in  my 
opinion  its  merits  have  little  or  no  relation  to  that  of  the 
other  laws  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  with 
80  much  ability  blended  with  it.  With  the  Catholics,  with 
the  Presbyterians,  with  the  Anabaptists,  with  the  Independ- 
ents, with  the  Quakers,  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do.  They 
are  in  possession,  a  great  title  in  all  human  affiiirs.  The  tenor 
and  spirit  of  our  laws,  whether  they  were  restraining,  or 
whether  they  were  relaxing,  have  hitherto  taken  another 
course.  The  spirit  of  our  laws  has  applied  their  penalty  or 
their  relief  to  the  supposed  abuse  to  be  repressed,  or  the 
grievance  to  be  relieved ;  and  the  provision  for  a  Catholic 
and  a  Quaker  has  been  totally  different,  according  to  his 
exigence ;  you  did  not  give  a  Catholic  liberty  to  be  fireed  from 
an  oath,  or  a  Quaker  power  of  saying  mass  with  impunity. 
You  have  done  this  because  you  have  laid  it  down  as  an 
universal  proposition,  as  a  maxim,  that  nothing  relative  to 
religion  was  your  concern,  but  the  direct  contrary;  and 
therefore  you  have  always  examined  whether  there  was  a 
grievance.  It  has  been  so  at  all  times;  the  legislatttre, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  went  no  other  way  to  work  but  by 
circumstances,  times,  and  necessities.  My  mind  marches  the 
same  road ;  my  school  is  the  practice  and  usage  of  parliament. 

Old  religious  factions  are  volcanoes  burnt  out ;  on  the  lava, 
and  ashes,  and  squalid  scorisB  of  old  eruptions  grow  the 
peaceful  olive,  the  cheering  vine,  and  the  sustainmg  com. 
Such  was  the  first,  such  the  second,  condition  of  Vesuvius. 
But  when  a  new  fire  bursts  out,  a  face  of  desolations  comes 
on,  not  to  be  rectified  in  ages.  Therefore,  when  men  come 
before  us,  and  rise  up  like  an  exhalation  from  the  ground, 
they  come  in  a  questionable  shape,  and  we  must  exercise 
them,  and  try  whether  their  intents  be  wicked  or  charitable ; 
whether  they  bring  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  our  records  of  parliament  have 
heard,  or  our  experience  or  history  given  us  an  accoimt,  of  any 
religious  congregation  or  association  known  by  the  name 
which  these  petitioners  have  assumed.  We  are  now  to  see 
by  what  people,  of  what  character,  and  under  what  temporary 
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circumstances,  this  business  is  brought  before  you.  We  are 
to  see  whether  there  be  any,  and  what,  mixture  of  political 
dogmas  and  political  practices  with  their  religious  tenets,  of 
what  nature  they  are,  and  how  far  they  are  at  present  prac- 
tically separable  from  them.  This  faction  (the  authors  of 
the  petition)  are  not  confined  to  a  theological  sect,  but  are 
also  a  political  faction.  1st,  As  theological,  we  are  to  show 
that  they  do  not  aim  at  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  own 
liberty,  but  are  associated  for  the  express  purpose  of  prose- 
lytism. — In  proof  of  this  first  proposition,  read  their  primary 
association.  2nd,  That  their  purpose  of  proselytism  is  to 
collect  a  multitude  sufficient  by  force  and  violence  to  over- 
turn the  church.  In  proof  of  the  second  proposition,  see  the 
letter  of  Priestley  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  extracts  from  his  works. 
3rd,  That  the  designs  against  the  church  are  concurrent  with 
a  design  to  subvert  the  state.  In  proof  of  the  third  proposi* 
tion,  read  the  advertisement  of  the  Unitarian  Society  for 
celebrating  the  14th  of  July.  4th,  On  what  model  they  in- 
tend to  build,  that  it  is  the  French.  In  proof  of  the  fourth 
proposition,  read  the  correspondence  of  the  Eevolution  So- 
ciety with  the  clubs  of  France ;  read  Priestley's  adherence  to 
their  opinions.  6th,  What  the  French  is  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious toleration,  and  with  regard  to,  1.  Eeligion — 2.  Civil 
happiness — 3.  Virtue,  order,  and  real  libertv — 4.  Commercial 
opulence — 5.  National  defence.  In  prooi  of  the  fifth  pro- 
position, read  the  representation  of  the  French  minister  of 
the  Home  Department,  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
upon  it. 

Formerly,  when  the  superiority  of  two  parties  contending 
for  dogmas  and  an  establishment  was  the  question,  we  knew 
in  such  a  contest  the  whole  of  the  evil.  We  knew,  for  in- 
stance, that  Calvinism  would  prevail  according  to  the  West- 
minster Catechism  with  regard  to  tenets.  We  knew  that 
Presbytery  would  prevail  in  church  government.  But  we  do 
not  know  what  opinions  would  prevail  if  the  present  dis- 
senters should  become  masters.  They  will  not  tell  us  their 
present  opinions;  and  one  principle  of  modern  dissent  is, 
not  to  discover  them.  Next,  as  their  religion  is  in  a  con- 
tinual fluctuation,  and  is  so  by  principle,  and  in  profession, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  it  will  be.  If  religion 
only  related  to  the  individual,  and  was  a  question  be- 
tween Qod  and  the  conscience,  it  would  not  be  wise,  nor  in 
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my  opinion  equitable,  for  human  authority  to  step  in.  But 
when  religion  is  embodied  into  faction,  and  factions  have  ob- 
jects to  pursue,  it  will,  and  must,  more  or  less,  become  a 
question  of  power  between  them.  If  even,  when  embodied 
into  congregations,  they  limited  their  principle  to  their  own 
congregations,  and  were  satisfied  themselves  to  abstain  from 
what  they  thought  unlawful,  it  would  be  cruel  in  my  opinion 
to  molest  them  in  that  tenet,  and  a  consequent  practice.  But 
we  know  that  they  not  only  entertain  these  opinions,  but 
entertain  them  with  a  zeal  for  propagating  them  by  force, 
and  employing  the  power  of  law  and  place  to  destroy  estab- 
lishments, if  ever  they  should  come  to  power  sufficient  to  ef- 
fect their  purpose :  that  is,  in  other  words,  they  declare  they 
would  persecute  the  heads  of  our  church ;  and  the  question 
is,  whether  you  should  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  toler- 
ation, or  subject  yourself  to  their  persecution. 

A  bad  and  very  censurable  practice  it  is  to  warp  doubtful 
and  ambiguous  expressions  to  a  perverted  sense,  which  makes 
the  charge  not  the  crime  of  others,  but  the  construction  of 
your  own  malice ;  nor  is  it  allowed  to  draw  conclusions  from 
allowed  premises,  which  those  who  lay  down  the  premises 
utterly  deny  and  disown  as  their  conclusions.  For  this, 
though  it  may  possibly  be  good  logic,  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility whatsoever  be  a  fair  or  charitable  representation  of 
any  man,  or  any  set  of  men.  It  may  show  the  erroneous  na- 
ture of  principles,  but  it  argues  nothing  as  to  dispositions 
and  intentions.  Ear  be  such  a  mode  from  me.  A  mean  and 
unworthy  jealousy  it  would  be  to  do  anything  upon  the 
mere  speculative  apprehension  of  what  men  will  do.  But 
let  us  pass  by  our  opinions  concerning  the  danger  of  the 
church.  What  do  the  gentlemen  themselves  think  of  that 
danger  ?  They  from  whom  the  danger  is  apprehended,  what 
do  they  declare  to  be  their  own  designs  ?  "What  do  they 
conceive  to  be  their  own  forces  ?  and  what  do  they  proclaim 
to  be  their  means  ?  Their  designs  they  declare  to  be  to  de- 
stroy the  established  church,  and  not  to  set  up  a  new  one  of 
their  own.  See  Priestley.  If  they  should  find  the  state 
stick  to  the  church,  the  question  is  whether  they  love  the 
constitution  in  state  so  well,  as  that  they  would  not  destroy 
the  constitution  of  the  state  in  order  to  destroy  that  of  the 
church.     Most  certainly  they  do  not. 
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The  foundations  on  which  ohedience  to  goyermnents  is 
founded  are  not  to  be  constantly  discussed.  That  we  are 
here  supposes  the  discussion  already  made  and  the  dispute 
settled.  We  must  assume  the  rights  of  what  represents  the 
public  to  control  the  individual,  to  make  his  will  and  his 
acts  to  submit  to  their  will,  until  some  intolerable  grievance 
shall  make  us  know  that  it  does  not  answer  its  end,  and  will 
submit  neither  to  reformation  nor  restraint.  Otherwise  we 
should  dispute  all  the  points  of  morality  before  we  can  punish 
a  murderer,  robber,  and  adulterer ;  we  should  analyze  all  so- 
ciety. Dangers  by  being  despised  grow  great ;  so  they  do 
by  absurd  provision  against  them.  StulH  est  dixisse  non  pii- 
tdram.  Whether  an  early  discovery  of  evil  designs,  an  early 
declaration,  and  an  early  precaution  against  them,  be  more 
wise  than  to  stifle  all  inquiry  about  them,  for  fear  they  should 
declare  themselves  more  early  than  otherwise  they  would,  and 
therefore  precipitate  the  evil — all  this  depends  on  the  reality 
of  the  danger.  Is  it  only  an  unbookish  jealousy,  as  Shak- 
speare  calls  it  P  It  is  a  question  of  fact.  Does  a  design 
against  the  constitution  of  this  country  exist  ?  If  it  does, 
and  if  it  is  carried  on  with  increasing  vigour  and  activity  by 
a  restless  faction,  and  if  it  receives  countenance  by  the  most 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  applauses  of  its  object  in  the  great 
council  of  this  kingdom,  by  men  of  the  first  parts  which  this 
kingdom  produces,  perhaps  by  the  first  it  has  ever  produced, 
can  I  think  that  there  is  no  danger  ?  If  there  be  danger  must 
there  be  no  precaution  at  all  against  it  ?  If  you  ask  Whether 
I  think  the  danger  urgent  and  immediate,  I  answer,  thank 
Grod,  I  do  not.  The  body  of  the  people  is  yet  sound,  the 
constitution  is  in  their  hearts,  while  wicked  men  are  endea- 
vouring to  put  another  into  their  heads.  But  if  I  see  the 
very  same  beginnings  which  have  commonly  ended  in  great 
calamities,  I  ought  to  act  as  if  they  might  produce  the  very 
same  effects.  Early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  of 
safety ;  because  in  that  state  of  things  the  mind  is  firm  and- 
collected,  and  the  judgment  unembarrassed.  But  when  the 
fear,  and  the  evil  feared,  come  on  together,  and  press  at  once 
upon  us,  deliberation  itself  is  ruinous,  which  saves  upon  all 
other  occasions ;  because,  when  perils  are  instant  it  delays 
decisioD ;  the  man  is  in  a  flutter,  and  in  a  hurry,  and  ms 
judgment  is  gone,  as  the  judgment  of  the  deposed  king  of 
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France  and  his  ministers  was  gone,  if  the  latter  did  not  pre- 
meditately  betray  him.  He  was  just  come  from  his  usual 
amusement  of  hunting,  when  the  head  of  the  column  of 
treason  and  assassination  was  arrived  at  his  house.  Let  not 
the  king,  let  not  the  prince  of  Wales,  be  surprised  in  this 
manner.  Let  not  both  Houses  of  parliament  be  led  in  triumph 
along  with  him,  and  have  law  dictated  to  them  by  the  Consti- 
tutional, the  Eevolution,  and  the  Unitarian  Societies.  These 
insect  reptiles,  whilst  they  go  on  only  caballing  and  toasting, 
only  fill  us  with  disgust ;  if  they  get  above  their  natural  size, 
and  increase  the  quantity,  whilst  they  keep  the  quality,  of 
their  venom,  they  become  objects  of  the  greatest  terror.  A 
spider  in  his  natural  size  is  only  a  spider,  ugly  and  loath- 
some ;  and  his  flimsy  net  is  only  fit  for  catching  flies.  But, 
good  God !  suppose  a  spider  as  large  as  an  ox,  and  that  he 
spread  cables  about  us^  all  the  wilds  of  Africa  would  not 
produce  anything  so  dreadful — 

Quale  porfentum  neqiie  militaris 
Daunia  in  latis  alit  esculetis, 
Nee  Jubse  tellus  general  leonum 
Arida  nutrix. 

Think  of  them,  who  dare  menace  in  the  way  they  do  in 
their  present  state,  what  would  they  do  if  they  had  power  com- 
mensurate to  their  malice  ?  God  forbid  I  ever  should  have  a 
despotic  master — but  if  I  must,  my  choice  is  made.  I  will 
have  Louis  XVI.  rather  than  Monsieur  Bailly,  or  Brissot,  or 
Chabot ;  rather  George  III.,  or  George  IV.,  than  Dr.  Priest- 
ley  or  Dr.  Kippis, — ^persons  who  would  not  load  a  tyrannous 
power  by  the  poisoned  taunts  of  a  vulgar,  low-bred  insolence. 
I  hope  we  have  still  spirit  enough  to  keep  us  from  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  contumelies  of  tyranny  are  the  worst 
parts  of  it. 

But  if  the  danger  be  existing  in  reality,  and  silently  ma- 
turing itself  to  our  destruction,  what,  is  it  not  better  to  take 
treason  unprepared,  than  that  treason  should  come  by  surprise 
upon  us,  and  take  us  unprepared  ?  If  we  must  have  a  con- 
flict, let  us  have  it  with  all  our  forces  fresh  about  us,  with 
our  government  in  full  function  and  full  strength,  our  troops 
uncorrupted,  our  revenues  in  the  legal  hands,  our  arsenals 
filled  and  possessed  by  government ;  and  not  wait  till  the 
conspirators,  met  to  commemorate  the  14th  of  July,  shall 
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seize  on  the  Tower  of  London  and  the  magazines  it  containBy 
murder  the  governor,  and  the  M^or  of  London,  seize  upon 
the  king's  person,  drive  out  the  House  of  Lords,  occupy  your 
gallery,  and  thence,  as  from  a  high  tribunal,  dictate  to 
you.  The  degree  of  danger  is  not  only  from  the  circum* 
stances  which  threaten,  but  from  the  value  of  the  objects 
which  are  threatened.  A  small  danger  menacing  an  in- 
estimable object  is  of  more  importance  than  the  greatest 
perils  which  regard  one  that  is  indifferent  to  us.  The  whole 
question  of  the  danger  depends  upon  facts.  The  first  fact  is, 
whether  those  who  sway  in  France  at  present  confine  them- 
selves to  the  regulation  of  their  internal  affairs,  or  whether 
upon  system  they  nourish  cabals  in  all  other  countries,  to 
extend  their  power  by  producing  revolutions  similar  to  their 
own.  2.  The  next  is,  whether  we  have  any  cabals  formed  or 
forming  within  these  kingdoms,  to  co-operate  with  them  for 
the  destruction  of  our  constitution.  On  the  solution  of 
these  two  questions,  joined  with  our  opinion  of  the  value  of 
the  object  to  be  affected  by  their  machinations,  the  justness 
of  our  alann  and  the  necessity  of  our  vigilance  must  depend. 
Every  private  conspiracy,  every  open  attack  upon  the  laws, 
is  dangerous.  One  robbery  is  an  alarm  to  all  property ;  else 
I  am  sure  we  exceed  measure  in  our  punishment.  As  rob- 
beries increase  in  number  and  audacity,  the  alarm  increases. 
These  wretches  are  at  war  with,  us  upon  principle.  They 
hold  this  government  to  be  an  usurpation.  See  the  language 
of  the  department. 

The  whole  question  is  on  the  reality  of  the  danges.  Is  it 
such  a  danger  as  would  justify  that  fear,  qui  cadere  potest  in 
hominem  constantem  et  non  metuentem?  This  is  the  fear 
which  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  declare  to  be  a  lawful 
and  justifiable  fear.  W  hen  a  man  threatens  my  life  openly 
and  publicly,  I  may  demand  from  him  securities  of  the  peace. 
When  every  act  of  a  man's  life  manifests  such  a  design 
stronger  than  by  words,  even  though  he  does  not  make  such 
a  declaration,  I  am  justified  in  being  on  my  guard.  They 
are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  already  one-fifth  of  the  kingdom. 
If  so,  their  force  is  naturally  not  contemptible.  To  say  that 
in  all  contests  the  decision  will  of  course  be  in  favour  of  the 
greater  number,  is  by  no  means  true  in  fact.  For,  first,  the 
greater  number  is  generally  composed  of  men  of  sluggish 
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tempers,  slow  to  act,  and  unwilling  to  attempt;  and,  by 
being  in  possession,  are  so  disposed  to  peace,  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  take  early  and  vigorous  measures  for  their  de- 
fence, and  they  are  almost  always  caught  unprepared. 

Nee  coiere  pares :  alter  vergeiitibus  annis 
In  senium,  longoque  togae  tranquillior  usu 

Dedidicit  jam  pace  ducem ; 

Nee  reparare  novas  vires,  multumque  priori 
Credere  fortunae.    Stat  magni  nominis  umbra. 

LucAN,  1.  129—135. 

A  smaUer  number,  more  expedite,  awakened,  active,  vigor- 
ous, and  courageous,  who  make  amends  for  what  they  want 
in  weight  by  their  superabundance  of  velocity,  will  create  an 
acting  power  of  the  greatest  possible  strength.  When  men 
are  furiously  and  fanatically  fond  of  an  object,  they  will  pror 
fer  it,  as  is  well  known,  to  their  own  peace,  to  their  own 
property,  and  to  their  own  lives ;  and  can  there  be  a  doubt 
in  such  a  case  that  'they  would  prefer  it  to  the  peace  of  their 
country  ?  Is  it  to  be  doubted,  that,  if  they  have  not  strength 
enough  at  home,  they  will  call  in  foreign  force  to  aid  them  ? 
Would  you  deny  them  what  is  reasonable  for  fear  they  should  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  would  be  barbarous  to  pretend  to  look  into 
the  minds  of  men.  I  would  go  further,  it  would  not  be  just 
even  to  trace  consequences  from  principles,  which,  though 
evident  to  me,  were  denied  by  them.  Let  them  disband  as  a 
fifkction,  and  let  them  act  as  individuals  ;  and  when  I  see  them 
with  no  other  views  than  to  enjoy  their  own  conscience  in 
peace,  I  for  one  shall  most  cheerfully  vote  for  their  relief. 

A  tender  conscience,  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  tenderly 
handled;  for  if  you  do  not,  you  injure  not  only  the  con- 
science, but  the  whole  moral  frame  and  constitution  is  in- 
jured, recurring  at  times  to  remorse,  and  seeking  refuge  only 
in  making  the  conscience  callous.  But  the  conscience  of 
faction,  the  conscience  of  sedition,  the  conscience  of  con- 
spiracy, war,  and  confusion  *  *  *  *  *  * 
•       *       *       * 

Whether  anything  be  proper  to  be  denied,  which  is  right 
in  itself,  because  it  may  lead  to  the  demand  of  others,  which 
it  is  improper  to  grant ; — abstractedly  speaking,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  question  ought  to  be  decided  in  the 
negative.     But  as  no  moral  questions  are  ever  abstract  ques- 
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their  majeaty  of  terroTB,  to  falminAte  such  yain  and  implou 
wretchea,  and  to  awe  them  into  impotence  hy  the  onlj_dri 
thej  can  fear  or  believe,  to  Icam  that  eternal  leaeon- 
jusiiiiam  moniii,  et  non  temnere  IMvos. 

At  the  msne  time  tliat  I  would  cut  up  the  y&fj  root  of 
atheism,  1  woidd  respect  nil  conscience ;  all  conscience  that 
ia  really  such,  and  which,  perhaps,  ita  'very  tendemesB  pro%'ea 
to  be  flineere.  X  msh  to  gee  the  established  Church  of  Eng- 
land great  and  powerful ;  I  wiah  to  see  Uer  foundations  laid 
low  and  deep,  that  she  mav  crush  the  giant  powers  of  rebel- 
lious darkness;  1  would  have  her  head  raised  up  to  that 
heaven  to  which  ehe  conducts  us*  I  would  have  her  open 
wide  her  hospitable  gate  by  a  noble  and  liberal  com  prehen- 
sion;  but  I  would  have  no  breaches  in  ber  wall ;  I  would 
have  her  cherish  all  those  w^ho  are  w^ithin,  and  pity  all  those 
who  are  without ;  I  would  have  her  a  common  blesBing  to 
the  world,  an  eiample^  if  not  an  instructor,  to  those  who 
have  not  the  happiness  to  belong  to  her ;  I  vrould  have  her 
give  a  lesson  of  peace  to  mankind,  that  a  vexed  and  wander- 
ing generation  might  be  taught  to  seek  for  repose  and  toler- 
ation in  the  maternal  bosom  of  Christian  charity,  and  not  in 
the  harlot  lap  of  infidelity  and  indifteronce.  Nothing  has 
driven  people  more  into  that  house  of  seduction  th^a  the 
mutual  hatred  of  Christian  congregations.  Long  may  we 
enjoy  onr  church  under  a  learned  and  edifying  episcopacy* 
But  episcopacy  may  fail,  and  religion  exist.  The  most  hor- 
rid and  cruel  blow  that  can  be  offered  to  civil  society,  is 
through  atheism.  Do  not  promote  diversity  j  when  vou 
hme  it,  bear  it ;  have  as  many  sorts  of  religion  as  you  find 
in  your  country ;  there  is  a  reasonable  worship  in  them  all* 
The  others,  the  infidels,  are  outlaws  of  the  constitution  ;  not 
of  this  country,  but  of  the  human  race.  They  are  nevCT*, 
never  to  be  supported,  never  to  be  tolerated.  Under  the 
eyatematle  attacks  of  these  people  I  see  some  of  the  props  of 
good  goTrernment  already  begin  to  fail ;  I  see  propagated 
principles,  which  will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a  toleration, 
1  see  myself  sinking  every  day  under  the  attacks  of  these 
wretcheu  people— How^  shall  1  arm  myself  against  them  P  by 
uniting  all  those  in  affection,  w^ho  are  united  in  the  belief  of 
the  great  principles  of  the  Godhead,  that  made  and  sustains 
the  world.    They  who  hold  revelation  give  double  assy 
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to  the  coontry .  Even  the  man  who  does  not  hold  revektion, 
jet  who  wishes  that  it  were  proved  to  him,  who  observes  a 
pkros  cnlence  with  reffard  to  it,  such  a  man,  though  not  a 
Christian,  is  governed  by  religious  principles.  Let  him  be 
tolenrated  in  this  country.  Let  it  be  but  a  serious  religion, 
natural  or  revealed,  take  what  you  can  get ;  cherish,  blow  up 
the  slightest  spark.  One  day  it  may  be  a  pure  and  holy 
flame.  By  this  proceeding  you  form  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  against  those  great  ministers  of  darkness  in 
the  world,  who  are  endeavouring  to  shake  all  the  works  of 
Qod  established  in  order  and  beauty — Perhaps  I  am  carried 
too  fiup;  but  it  is  in  the  road  into  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  led  me.  The  honourable  gentleman  would  have  us 
fight  this  confederacy  of  the  powers  of  darkness  with  the 
aiDgle  arm  of  the  Church  of  England ;  would  have  us  not 
only  fight  against  infidelity,  but  %ht  at  the  same  time  with 
all  the  faith  in  the  world  except  our  own.  In  the  moment 
we  make  a  front  against  the  common  enemy,  we  have  to 
combat  with  all  those  who  are  the  natural  friends  of  our 
cause.  Strong  as  we  are  we  are  not  equal  to  this.  The 
cause  of  the  Church  of  England  is  included  in  that  of  religion, 
not  that  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  England.  I  will  stand 
up  at  all  times  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  it  is  such,  not 
for  its  particular  modes  against  its  general  principles.  One 
may  be  right,  another  mistaken ;  but  if  I  have  more  strength 
than  my  brother,  it  shall  be  employed  to  support,  not  to  op- 
press, his  weakness ;  if  I  have  more  light,  it  shall  be  used  to 
guide,  not  to  dazzle  him.        «  «  «  «  « 


SPEECH 

ON  A  MOTION   FOR  LEAVE   TO  BRING  IN  A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  AND 

ALTER  CERTAIN  ACTS  RESPECTING  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS; 

MAY    11,   1792.1 

I  NEVER  govern  myself,  no  rational  man  ever  did  govern 
himself,  by  abstractions  and  universals.    I  do  not  put  abstract 

•  This  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  was  chiefly  grounded  upon 
a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Unitarian  Society. 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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ideas  wholly  out  of  any  question,  because  I  well  know  that 
under  that  name  I  should  dismiss  principles ;  and  that  with- 
out the  guide  and  light  of  sound,  well-understood  principles, 
all  reasonings  in  politics,  as  in  everjrfching  else,  would  be  only 
a  confused  jumble  of  particular  facts  and  details,  without  the 
means  of  drawing  out  any  sort  of  theoretical  or  practical  con- 
clusion. A  statesman  differs  from  a  professor  in  an  uniyer- 
sity ;  the  latter  has  only  the  general  view  of  society ;  the  for- 
mer, the  statesman,  has  a  number  of  circumstances  to  combine 
with  those  general  ideas,  and  to  take  into  his  consideration* 
Circumstances  are  infinite,  are  infinitely  combined ;  are  Tari- 
able  and  transient ;  he  who  does  not  take  them  into  con- 
sideration is  not  erroneous,  but  stark  mad, — dut  qperam  ut 
cum  ratione  insaniat, — he  is  metaphysically  mad.  A  states- 
man, never  losing  sight  of  principles,  is  to  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  judging  contrary  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
jnoment,  he  may  ruin  his  country  for  ever. 
I  I  go  on  this  ground,  that  government,  representing  the 
/  society,  has  a  general  superintending  control  over  aU  the 
/  actions,  and  over  all  the  publicly  propagated  doctrines,  of 
I  men,  without  which  it  never  could  provide  adequately  for  ail 
I  the  wants  of  society ;  but  then  it  is  to  use  this  power  with 
\  an  equitable  discretion,  the  only  bond  of  sovereign  authonty. 
For  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  by  the  assumption  of  unlaw- 
ful powers,  as  by  the  unwise  or  unwarrantable  use  of  those 
which  are  most  legal,  that  governments  oppose  their  true  end 
and  object ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tyranny  as  well  as 
usurpation.  You  can  hardly  state  to  me  a  case,  to  which 
legislature  is  the  most  confessedly  competent,  in  which,  if 
the  rules  of  benignity  and  prudence  are  not  observed,  the 
most  mischievous  and  oppressive  things  may  not  be  done. 
So  that  after  all  it  is  a  moral  and  virtuous  discretion,  and 
not  any  abstract  theory  of  right,  which  keeps  governments 
faithful  to  their  ends.  Crude,  unconnected  truths  are  in  tiie 
world  of  practice  what  falsehoods  are  in  theory. 

A  reasonable,  prudent,  provident,  and  moderate  coercion 
may  be  a  means  of  preventing  acts  of  extreme  ferocity  and 
rigour;  for  by  propagating  excessive  and  extravagant  doc- 
trines, such  extravagant  disorders  take  place,  as  require  the 
most  perilous  and  fierce  corrections  to  oppose  them.  It  is 
not  morally  true  that  we  are  bound  to  establish  in  every 
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eountiT  tbat  form  of  religion  wbich  in  our  minds  is  most 
agreeable  to  truth,  and  conduces  most  to  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  not  true  that 
we  are,  against  the  conviction  of  our  own  judgments,  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  opinions  and  practices  directly  contrary 
to  those  ends,  only  because  some  majority  of  the  people,  told 
by  the  head,  may  prefer  it.  No  conscientious  man  would 
willingly  establish  what  he  know  to  be  false  and  mischievous 
in  religion,  or  in  anything  else.  No  wise  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  tyrannically  set  up  his  own  sense  so  as  to  re- 
probate that  of  the  great  prevailing  body  of  the  community, 
and  pay  no  regard  to  the  established  opmions  and  prejudices 
of  mankind,  or  refuse  to  them  the  means  of  securing  a  re- 
ligious instruction  suitable  to  these  prejudices.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  state  in  which  you  find  men.  •  *  • 
•         *        «         «        « 

An  alliance  between  church  and  state  in  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth is,  in  my  opinion,  an  idle  and  a  fanciful  specula- 
tion. An  alliance  is  between  two  things  that  are  in  their 
nature  distinct  and  independent,  such  as  between  two  sove- 
leiffn  states.  But  in  a  Christian  commonwealth  the  church 
and  the  state  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  being  different  in- 
tend parts  of  the  same  whole.  For  the  church  has  been 
always  divided  into  two  parts,  the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  of 
whicn  the  laity  is  as  much  an  essential,  integral  part,  and  has 
as  much  its  duties  and  privileges,  as  the  clerical  member ; 
and  in  the  rule,  order,  and  government  of  the  church  has  its 
share.  Eeligion  is  so  far,  in  my  opinion,  from  being  out  of 
the  province  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  magistrate,  that  it  is, 
and  it  ought  to  be,  not  only  his  care,  but  the  principal  thing 
in  his  care ;  because  it  is  one  of  the  great  bonds  of  human 
society ;  and  its  object  the  supreme  good,  the  ultimate  end 
and  ooject  of  man  himself.  The  magistrate,  who  is  a  man, 
and  charged  with  the  concerns  of  men,  and  to  whom  very 
specially  nothing  human  is  remote  and  indifferent,  has  a 
ngfat  and  a  duty  to  watch  over  it  with  an  unceasing  vigilance ; 
to  protect,  to  promote,  to  forward  it  by  every  rational,  just, 
ana  prudent  means.  It  is  principally  his  duty  to  prevent  the 
abuses  which  grow  out  of  every  strong  and  efficient  principle 
that  actuates  the  human  mind.  As  religion  is  one  of  the 
bonds  of  society,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  made  the  pre- 

I  2 
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text  of  destroying  its  peace,  order,  liberty,  and  its  security. 
Above  all,  he  ought  strictly  to  look  to  it  when  men  begin  to 
form  new  combinations,  to  be  distinguished  by  new  names, 
and  especially  when  they  mingle  a  political  system  with  their 
religious  opinions,  true  or  false,  plausible  or  implausible. 

It  is  the  interest,  and  it  is  the  duty,  and  because  it  is  the 
interest  and  the  duty  it  is  the  right,  of  government  to  attend 
much  to  opinions ;  because,  as  opinions  soon  combine  with 
passions,  even  when  they  do  not  produce  them,  they  have 
much  influence  on  actions.  Factions  are  formed  upon  opin- 
ions ;  which  factions  become  in  effect  bodies  corporate  in  the 
state ; — nay,  factions  generate  opinions  in  order  to  become  a 
centre  of  union,  and  to  furnish  watch-words  to  parties ;  and 
this  may  make  it  expedient  for  government  to  forbid  things 
in  themselves  innocent  and  neutral.  I  am  not  fond  of  defin- 
ing with  precision  what  the  ultimate  rights  of  the  sovereign 
supreme  power  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth may  be,  or  may  not  extend  to.  It  will  signify  very 
little  what  my  notions,  or  what  their  own  notions,  on  the 
subject  may  be;  because,  according  to  the  exigence,  they 
will  take,  in  fact,  the  steps  which  seem  to  them  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole ;  for  as  self-preservation  in 
individuals  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  the  same  will  prevail  in 
societies,  who  will,  right  or  wrong,  make  that  an  object  para- 
mount to  aU  other  rights  whatsoever.  There  are  ways  and 
means  by  which  a  good  man  would  not  even  save  the  com- 
monwealth. *  *  *  All  things  founded  on  •  the  idea  of 
danger  ought  in  a  great  degree  to  be  temporary.  All  poliqr 
is  very  suspicious  that  sacrifices  any  part  to  the  ideal  good 
of  the  whole.  The  object  of  the  state  is  (as  far  as  may  be) 
the  happiness  of  the  whole.  Whatever  makes  multitudes  of 
men  utterly  miserable  can  never  answer  that  object ;  indeed, 
it  contradicts  it  wholly  and  entirely ;  and  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  mankind,  estimated  by  their  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, and  not  by  any  theories  of  their  rights,  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  the  standard  for  the  conduct  of  legislators  towards  the 
people.  This  naturally  and  necessarily  conducts  us  to  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  situation  of  a  people,  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  opinions,  prejudices,  habits,  and  all  the 
circumstances  that  diversify  and  colour  life.  The  first  ques- 
tion a  good  statesman  would  ask  himself,  therefore,  would  be, 
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how  and  in  what  circumBtances  do  you  find  the  society  ?  and 
to  act  upon  them. 

To  the  other  laws  rekting  to  other  sects  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  I  only  look  to  the  petition  which  has  given  rise  to 
this  proceeding.  I  confine  myself  to  that,  because  in  my 
opinion  its  merits  have  little  or  no  relation  to  that  of  the 
other  laws  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  with 
lo  much  ability  blended  vrith  it.  With  the  Catholics,  with 
the  Presbyterians,  with  the  Anabaptists,  with  the  Independ- 
ents, with  the  Quakers,  1  have  nothing  at  all  to  do.  They 
are  in  possession,  a  mat  title  in  all  human  afiairs.  The  tenor 
and  spirit  of  our  Taws,  whether  they  were  restraining,  or 
whether  they  were  relaxing,  have  hitherto  taken  another 
course.  The  spirit  of  our  laws  has  applied  their  penalty  or 
their  relief  to  the  supposed  abuse  to  be  repressed,  or  the 
grieyance  to  be  relieved ;  and  the  provision  for  a  Catholic 
and  a  Quaker  has  been  totally  difierent,  according  to  his 
exigence ;  you  did  not  give  a  Catholic  liberty  to  be  fireed  from 
an  oath,  or  a  Quaker  power  of  saying  mass  with  impunity. 
You  have  done  this  because  you  have  laid  it  down  as  an 
universal  proposition,  as  a  maxim,  that  nothing  relative  to 
religion  was  your  concern,  but  the  direct  contrary;  and 
therefore  you  have  always  examined  whether  there  was  a 
grievance.  It  has  been  so  at  all  times;  the  ledslature, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  went  no  other  way  to  work  but  by 
circumstances,  times,  and  necessities.  My  mind  marches  the 
iame  road ;  my  school  is  the  practice  and  usage  of  parliament. 

Old  religious  factions  are  volcanoes  burnt  out ;  on  the  lava, 
and  ashes,  and  squalid  scorise  of  old  eruptions  «row  the 
peaceful  olive,  the  cheering  vine,  and  the  sustainmg  com. 
Bach  was  the  first,  such  the  second,  condition  of  Vesuvius. 
But  when  a  new  fire  bursts  out,  a  face  of  desolations  comes 
on,  not  to  be  rectified  in  ages.  Therefore,  when  men  come 
before  us,  and  rise  up  like  an  exhalation  from  the  ground, 
they  come  in  a  questionable  shape,  and  we  must  exercise 
them,  and  try  whether  their  intents  be  wicked  or  charitable ; 
whether  they  bring  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  frx)m  hell. 
This  18  the  first  time  that  our  records  of  parliament  have 
heard,  or  our  experience  or  history  given  us  an  account,  of  any 
religious  congregation  or  association  known  by  the  name 
which  these  petitioners  have  assumed.  We  are  now  to  see 
by  what  people,  of  what  character,  and  under  what  temporary 
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circumstances,  this  business  is  brought  before  you.  We  me 
to  see  whether  there  be  any,  and  what,  mixture  of  political 
dogmas  and  political  practices  with  their  religious  tenets,  of 
what  nature  they  are,  and  how  far  they  are  at  present  prac- 
tically separable  from  them.  This  faction  (the  authors  of 
the  petition)  are  not  confined  to  a  theological  sect,  but  are 
also  a  political  faction.  Ist,  As  theological,  we  are  to  show 
that  they  do  not  aim  at  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  own 
liberty,  but  are  associated  for  the  express  purpose  of  prose- 
lytism. — In  proof  of  this  first  proposition,  read  their  pnmaij' 
association.  2nd,  That  their  purpose  of  proselytism  ia  to 
collect  a  multitude  sufficient  by  force  and  violence  to  over* 
turn  the  church.  In  proof  of  the  second  proposition,  see  the 
letter  of  Priestley  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  extracts  from  bis  works. 
3rd,  That  the  designs  against  the  church  are  concurrent  with 
a  design  to  subvert  the  state.  In  proof  of  the  third  proposi- 
tion,  read  the  advertisement  of  the  Unitarian  Society  for 
celebrating  the  14th  of  July.  4th,  On  what  model  they  in- 
tend to  build,  that  it  is  the  French.  In  proof  of  the  fourth 
proposition,  read  the  correspondence  of  the  Bevolution  So- 
ciety with  the  clubs  of  France  ;  read  Priestley's  adherence  to 
their  opinions.  6th,  What  the  French  is  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious toleration,  and  with  regard  to,  1.  Eeligion — 2.  Civil 
happiness — 3.  Virtue,  order,  and  real  liberty— 4.  Commercial 
opulence — 5.  National  defence.  In  proof  of  the  fifth  pro- 
position, read  the  representation  of  the  French  minister  of 
the  Home  Department,  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
upon  it. 

Formerly,  when  the  superiority  of  two  parties  contending 
for  dogmas  and  an  establishment  was  the  question,  we  knew 
in  such  a  contest  the  whole  of  the  evil.  We  knew,  for  in- 
stance, that  Calvinism  would  prevail  according  to  the  Weat- 
minster  Catechism  with  regard  to  tenets.  We  knew  that 
Presbytery  would  prevail  in  church  government.  But  we  do 
not  know  what  opinions  would  prevail  if  the  present  dis- 
senters should  become  masters.  They  will  not  tell  us  their 
present  opinions;  and  one  principle  of  modern  dissent  ia, 
not  to  discover  them.  ISText,  as  their  religion  is  in  a  con- 
tinual fluctuation,  and  is  so  by  principle,  and  in  profession^ 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  it  will  be.  If  religion 
only  related  to  the  individual,  and  was  a  question  be- 
tween G-od  and  the  conscience,  it  would  not  be  wise,  nor  in 
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mr  opinion  equitable,  for  human  authority  to  step  in.  But 
when  religion  is  embodied  into  faction,  and  factions  have  ob- 
jects to  pursue,  it  will,  and  must,  more  or  less,  become  a 
question  of  power  between  them.  K  even,  when  embodied 
into  congregations,  they  limited  their  principle  to  their  own 
congregations,  and  were  satisfied  themselves  to  abstain  from 
what  they  thought  unlawful,  it  would  be  cruel  in  my  opinion 
to  molest  them  in  that  tenet,  and  a  consequent  practice.  But 
we  know  that  they  not  only  entertain  these  opinions,  but 
entertain  them  with  a  zeal  for  propa^ting  them  by  force, 
and  employing  the  power  of  law  and  place  to  destroy  estab- 
lishments, if  ever  they  should  come  to  power  sufficient  to  ef- 
fect their  purpose :  that  is,  in  other  words,  they  declare  they 
would  persecute  the  heads  of  our  church  ;  and  the  question 
is,  whether  you  should  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  toler- 
ation, or  suDJect  yourself  to  their  persecution. 

A  bad  and  very  censurable  practice  it  is  to  warp  doubtful 
and  ambiguous  expressions  to  a  perverted  sense,  which  makes 
the  charge  not  the  crime  of  others,  but  the  construction  of 
your  own  malice ;  nor  is  it  allowed  to  draw  conclusions  from 
allowed  premises,  which  those  who  lay  down  the  premises 
utterly  deny  and  disown  as  their  conclusions.  For  this, 
though  it  may  possibly  be  good  logic,  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility whatsoever  be  a  fair  or  charitable  representation  of 
any  man,  or  any  set  of  men.  It  may  show  the  erroneous  na- 
ture of  principles,  but  it  argues  nothing  as  to  dispositions 
and  intentions.  Ear  be  such  a  mode  from  me.  A  mean  and 
unworthy  jealousy  it  would  be  to  do  anything  upon  the 
mere  speculative  apprehension  of  what  men  wiU  do.  But 
let  us  pass  by  our  opinions  concerning  the  danger  of  the 
church.  What  do  the  gentlemen  themselves  think  of  that 
danger  ?  They  from  whom  the  danger  is  apprehended,  what 
do  they  declare  to  be  their  own  designs  ?  What  do  they 
conceive  to  be  their  own  forces  ?  and  what  do  they  proclaim 
to  be  their  means  ?  Their  designs  they  declare  to  be  to  de- 
stroy the  established  church,  and  not  to  set  up  a  new  one  of 
tjieir  own.  See  Priestley.  If  they  should  find  the  state 
stick  to  the  church,  the  question  is  whether  they  love  the 
constitution  in  state  so  well,  as  that  they  would  not  destroy 
the  constitution  of  the  state  in  order  to  destroy  that  of  the 
diurch.     Most  certainly  they  do  not. 
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The  foundations  on  which  obedience  to  gOTemments  is 
founded  are  not  to  be  constantly  discussed.  That  we  are 
here  supposes  the  discussion  already  made  and  the  dispute 
settled.  We  must  assume  the  rights  of  what  represents  the 
public  to  control  the  individual,  to  make  his  will  and  his 
acts  to  submit  to  their  will,  until  some  intolerable  grieTanoe 
shall  make  us  know  that  it  does  not  answer  its  end,  and  will 
submit  neither  to  reformation  nor  restraint.  Otherwise  we 
should  dispute  all  the  points  of  morality  before  we  can  punish 
a  murderer,  robber,  and  adulterer ;  we  should  analyze  all  so- 
ciety. Dangers  by  being  despised  grow  great ;  so  they  do 
by  absurd  provision  against  them.  Stulti  est  dixisse  non  pU" 
tdram.  Whether  an  early  discovery  of  evil  designs,  an  early 
declaration,  and  an  early  precaution  against  them,  be  more 
wise  than  to  stifle  all  inquiry  about  them,  for  fear  they  should 
declare  themselves  more  early  than  otherwise  they  would,  and 
therefore  precipitate  the  evil — ^all  this  depends  on  the  reality 
of  the  danger.  Is  it  only  an  unbookish  jealousy,  as  Shak- 
speare  calls  it  ?  It  is  a  question  of  fact.  Does  a  design 
against  the  constitution  of  this  country  exist  P  If  it  does, 
and  if  it  is  carried  on  with  increasing  vigour  and  activity  by 
a  restless  faction,  and  if  it  receives  countenance  by  the  most 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  applauses  of  its  object  in  the  great 
council  of  this  kingdom,  by  men  of  the  first  parts  which  this 
kingdom  produces,  perhaps  by  the  first  it  has  ever  produced^ 
can  I  think  that  there  is  no  danger  ?  If  there  be  danger  must 
there  be  no  precaution  at  all  against  it  ?  If  you  ask  whether 
I  think  the  danger  urgent  and  immediate,  I  answer,  thank 
G-od,  I  do  not.  The  body  of  the  people  is  yet  sound,  the 
constitution  is  in  their  hearts,  while  wicked  men  are  endea- 
vouring to  put  another  into  their  heads.  But  if  I  see  the 
very  same  beginnings  which  have  commonly  ended  in  great 
calamities,  I  ought  to  act  as  if  they  might  produce  the  very 
same  effects.  Early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  of 
safety ;  because  in  that  state  of  things  the  mind  is  firm  and- 
collected,  and  the  judgment  unembarrassed.  But  when  the 
fear,  and  the  evU  feared,  come  on  together,  and  press  at  once 
upon  us,  deliberation  itself  is  ruinous,  which  saves  upon  all 
other  occasions ;  because,  when  perils  are  instant  it  delays 
decision ;  the  man  is  in  a  flutter,  and  in  a  hurry,  and  ma 
judgment  is  gone,  as  the  judgment  of  the  deposed  king  of 
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France  and  his  ministers  was  gone,  if  the  latter  did  not  pre- 
meditatelj  betray  him.  He  was  just  come  from  his  usual 
amusement  of  hunting,  when  the  head  of  the  column  of 
treason  and  assassination  was  arrived  at  his  house.  Let  not 
ihe  king,  let  not  the  prince  of  Wales,  be  surprised  in  this 
manner.  Let  not  both  Houses  of  parliament  be  led  in  triumph 
along  with  him,  and  have  law  dictated  to  them  bv  the  Consti- 
tutional, the  Revolution,  and  the  Unitarian  Societies.  These 
insect  reptiles,  whilst  they  go  on  only  caballing  and  toasting, 
only  fill  us  with  disgust ;  if  they  get  above  their  natural  size, 
ana  increase  the  quantity,  whilst  they  keep  the  quality,  of 
their  venom,  they  become  objects  of  the  greatest  terror.  A 
spider  in  his  natural  size  is  only  a  spider,  ugly  and  loath- 
some ;  and  his  flimsy  net  is  only  tit  for  catching  flies.  But, 
good  God !  suppose  a  spider  as  large  as  an  ox,  and  that  he 
upread  cables  about  us,^  all  the  wilds  of  Africa  would  not 
"produce  an3rthing  so  dreadful — 

Quale  portcntum  neque  militaris 
Dannia  in  latis  alit  esculctis, 
Nee  Jubae  tellus  generat  leonum 
Arida  nutrix. 

Think  of  them,  who  dare  menace  in  the  way  they  do  in 
their  present  state,  what  would  they  do  if  they  had  power  com- 
mensurate to  their  malice  ?  God  forbid  I  ever  should  have  a 
despotic  master — but  if  I  must,  my  choice  is  made.  I  will 
have  Louis  XVI.  rather  than  Monsieur  Bailly,  or  Brissot,  or 
Chabot ;  rather  George  III.,  or  George  IV.,  than  Dr.  Priest- 
ley or  Dr.  Kippis, — persons  who  would  not  load  a  tyrannous 
r)wep  by  the  poisoned  taunts  of  a  vulgar,  low-bred  insolence, 
hope  we  have  still  spirit  enough  to  keep  us  from  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  contumelies  of  tyranny  are  the  worst 
parts  of  it. 

But  if  the  danger  be  existing  in  reality,  and  silently  ma- 
turing itself  to  our  destruction,  what,  is  it  not  better  to  take 
ireoitm  unprepared,  than  that  treason  should  come  by  surprise 
upon  us,  and  take  us  unprepared  ?  If  we  must  have  a  con- 
flict, let  us  have  it  with  all  our  forces  fresh  about  us,  with 
o«ur  government  in  full  function  and  full  strength,  our  troops 
uncomipted,  our  revenues  in  the  legal  hands,  our  arsenals 
filled  and  possessed  by  government ;  and  not  wait  till  the 
eonspirators,  met  to  commemorate  the  14>th  of  July,  shall 
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seize  on  the  Tower  of  London  and  the  magazines  it  contaiiui» 
murder  the  governor,  and  the  Mayor  of  London,  seize  upon 
the  king's  person,  drive  out  the  House  of  Lords,  occupy  your 
gallery,  and  thence,  as  from  a  high  tribunal,  dictate  to 
you.  The  degree  of  danger  is  not  only  from  the  circum* 
stances  which  threaten,  but  from  the  value  of  the  objects 
which  are  threatened.  A  small  danger  menacing  an  in- 
estimable object  is  of  more  importance  than  the  greatest 
perils  which  regard  one  that  is  indifferent  to  us.  The  whole 
question  of  the  danger  depends  upon  facts.  The  first  fact  is, 
whether  those  who  sway  in  France  at  present  confine  them- 
selves to  the  regulation  of  their  internal  affairs,  or  whether 
upon  system  they  nourish  cabals  in  all  other  countnea,  to 
extend  their  power  by  producing  revolutions  similar  to  their 
own.  2.  The  next  is,  whether  we  have  any  cabals  formed  or 
forming  within  these  kingdoms,  to  co-operate  vdth  them  for 
the  destruction  of  our  constitution.  On  the  solution  of 
these  two  questions,  joined  with  our  opinion  of  the  value  of 
the  object  to  be  affected  by  their  machinations,  the  justness 
of  our  alarm  and  the  necessity  of  our  vigilance  must  depend. 
Every  private  conspiracy,  every  open  attack  upon  the  laws, 
is  dangerous.  One  robbery  is  an  alarm  to  all  property ;  else 
I  am  sure  we  exceed  measure  in  our  punishment.  As  rob- 
beries increase  in  number  and  audacity,  the  alarm  increasee. 
These  wretches  are  at  war  with, us  upon  principle.  They 
hold  this  government  to  be  an  usurpation.  See  the  language 
of  the  department. 

The  whole  question  is  on  the  reality  of  the  danger.  Is  it 
such  a  danger  as  would  justify  that  fear,  qui  cadere  poteU  in 
hominem  constantem  et  non  metuentem?  This  is  the  fiaar 
which  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  declare  to  be  a  lawful 
and  justifiable  fear.  "When  a  man  threatens  my  life  openly 
and  publicly,  I  may  demand  from  him  securities  of  the  peace. 
When  every  act  of  a  man's  life  manifests  such  a  aesign 
stronger  than  by  words,  even  though  he  does  not  make  such 
a  declaration,  I  am  justified  in  being  on  my  guard.  They 
are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  already  one-fifth  of  the  kingdom. 
If  so,  their  force  is  naturally  not  contemptible.  To  say  that 
in  all  contests  the  decision  will  of  course  be  in  favonr  of  the 
greater  number,  is  by  no  means  true  in  fact.  Por,  first,  the 
greater  number  is  generally  composed  of  men  of  sluggish 
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tempers,  slow  to  act,  and  unwilling  to  attempt;  and,  hj 
bang  in  possession,  are  so  disposed  to  peace,  that  ther  are 
unwilling  to  take  early  and  vigorous  measures  for  their  de- 
fimce,  and  they  are  almost  always  caught  unprepared. 

Nee  coiere  pares :  alter  Tergeiitibus  annis 
In  senium,  longoque  togss  tranquillior  usu 

Dedidicit  jam  pace  ducem ; 

Nee  reparare  novas  vires,  multumque  priori 
Credere  fortunse.    Stat  magni  nominis  umbra. 

LucAN,  1.  129—135. 

A  smaller  number,  more  expedite,  awakened,  active,  vigor- 
ons,  and  courageous,  who  make  amends  for  what  they  want 
in  weight  by  their  superabundance  of  velocity,  will  create  an 
acting  power  of  the  greatest  possible  strength.  When  men 
are  furiously  and  fanatically  fond  of  an  object,  they  will  prer 
for  it,  as  is  well  known,  to  their  own  peace,  to  their  own 
property,  and  to  their  own  lives ;  and  can  there  be  a  doubt 
in  such  a  case  that  they  would  prefer  it  to  the  peace  of  their 
country  P  Is  it  to  be  doubted,  that,  if  they  have  not  strength 
enough  at  home,  they  will  call  in  foreign  force  to  aid  them  ? 
Womd  you  deny  them  what  is  reasonable  for  fear  they  should  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  would  be  barbarous  to  pretend  to  look  into 
the  minds  of  men.  I  would  go  further,  it  would  not  be  just 
erea  to  trace  consequences  from  principles,  which,  though 
evident  to  me,  were  denied  by  them.  Let  them  disband  as  a 
&ction,  and  let  them  act  as  individuals  ;  and  when  I  see  them 
with  no  other  views  than  to  enjoy  their  own  conscience  in 
peace,  I  for  one  shall  most  cheerfully  vote  for  their  relief. 

A  tender  conscience,  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  tenderly 
handled;  for  if  you  do  not,  you  injure  not  only  the  con- 
science, but  the  whole  moral  frame  and  constitution  is  in- 
jured, recurring  at  times  to  remorse,  and  seeking  refuge  only 
in  making  the  conscience  callous.  But  the  conscience  of 
&ction,  the  conscience  of  sedition,  the  conscience  of  con- 
spiracy, war,  and  confusion  *  •  •  •  *  • 
•       *       *       * 

Whether  anything  be  proper  to  be  denied,  which  is  right 
in  itself,  because  it  may  lead  to  the  demand  of  others,  which 
it  is  improper  to  grant ; — abstractedly  speaking,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  question  ought  to  be  decided  in  the 
negative.     But  as  no  moral  questions  are  ever  abstract  ques- 
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tions,  this,  before  I  judge  upon  any  abstract  proposition, 
must  be  embodied  in  circumstances;  for  since  things  are 
right  or  wrong,  morally  speaking,  only  by  their  relation  and 
connexion  with  other  things,  this  very  question  of  what  it  is 
politically  right  to  grant  depends  upon  this  relation  to  its 
effects.  It  is  the  direct  office  of  w^isdom  to  look  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  acts  we  do ;  if  it  be  not  this,  it  is  worth 
nothing,  it  is  out  of  place  and  of  function ;  and  a  downright 
fool  is  as  capable  ot  government  as  Charles  Fox.  A  man 
desires  a  sword ;  why  should  he  be  refused  ?  a  sword  is  a 
means  of  defence,  and  defence  is  the  natural  right  of  man, 
— nay,  the  first  of  all  his  rights,  and  which  comprehends 
them  all.  But  if  I  know  that  the  sword  desired  is  to  be 
employed  to  cut  my  own  throat,  common  sense,  and  my  own 
sell-defence,  dictate  to  me  to  keep  out  of  his  hands  this  na- 
tural right  of  the  sword.  But  whether  this  denial  be  wise 
or  foolish,  just  or  unjust,  prudent  or  cowardly,  depends  enr 
tirely  on  the  state  or  the  man's  means.  A  man  may  have 
very  ill  dispositions,  and  yet  be  so  very  weak  as  to  make  all 
precaution  foolish.  See  whether  this  be  the  case  of  these 
dissenters,  as  to  their  designs,  as  to  their  means,  numbers, 
activity,  zeal,  foreign  assistance. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided,  when  we  talk  of  the 
church's  being  in  danger  from  any  particular  measure,  is, 
whether  the  danger  to  the  church  is  a  public  evil ;  for  to 
those  who  think  that  the  national  church  establishment  is 
itself  a  national  grievance,  to  desire  them  to  forward  or  to 
resist  any  measure  upon  account  of  its  conducing  to  the  safety 
of  the  church,  or  averting  its  danger,  would  be  to  the  last  de- 
gree absurd.  If  you  have  reason  to  think  thus  of  it,  take 
the  reformation  instantly  into  your  own  hands,  whilst  you  are 
yet  cool,  and  can  do  it  in  measure  and  proportion,  and  not  un- 
der the  influence  of  election  tests  and  popular  fury.  But 
here  I  assume,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
compose  the  House  are  of  opinion,  that  this  national  church 
establishment  is  a  great  national  benefit,  a  great  public  bless- 
ing, and  that  its  existence  or  its  non-existence  of  course 
is  a  thing  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare ;  then, 
to  them  its  danger  or  its  safety  must  enter  deeply  into  every 
question  which  has  a  relation  to  it.  It  is  not  oecause  un- 
grounded alarms  have  been  given  that  there  never  can  exist 
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a  real  danger ;  perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  an  ungrounded  alarm 
is  to  make  people  insensible  to  the  approach  of  a  real  peril. 
Quakerism  is  strict,  methodical,  in  its  nature  highly  aristo- 
cratical,  and  so  regular  that  it  has  brought  the  whole  com- 
munity to  the  condition  of  one  family ;  but  it  does  not  ac- 
tually interfere  with  the  government.  The  principle  of  your 
petitioners  is  no  passive  conscientious  dissent  on  account  of 
an  over-scrupulous  habit  of  mind ;  the  dissent  on  their  part 
is  fundamental,  goes  to  the  very  root ;  and  it  is  at  issue  not 
upon  this  rite  or  that  ceremony,  on  this  or  that  school  opin- 
ion, but  upon  this  one  question  of  an  establishment  as  un- 
christian, unlawful,  contrary  to  the  gospel  and  to  natural  right, 
Popish,  and  idolatrous.  These  are  the  principles  violently  and 
fanatically  held  and  pursued — taught  to  their  children,  who  are 
Bwom  at  the  altar  like  Hannibal.  The  war  is  with  the  estab- 
lishment itself,  no  quarter,  no  compromise.  As  a  party,  they 
are  infinitely  mischievous ;  see  the  declarations  of  Priestley 
and  Price — declarations,  you  will  say,  of  hot  men.  Likely 
enough — ^but  who  are  the  cool  men  who  have  disclaimed  them  ? 
not  one, — no,  not  one.  Which  of  them  has  ever  told  you 
that  they  do  not  mean  to  destroy  the  church,  if  ever  it  should 
be  in  their  power  ?  Which  of  them  has  told  you,  that  this 
would  not  be  the  first  and  favourite  use  of  any  power  they 
should  get  ?  not  one, — no,  not  one.  Declarations  of  hot  men ! 
The  danger  is  thence,  that  they  are  under  the  conduct  of  hot 
men  ;  falsos  in  amore  odia  nonfingere. 

They  say  they  are  well  affected  to  the  state,  and  mean 
only  to  destroy  the  church.  If  this  be  the  utmost  of  their 
meaning,  you  must  first  consider  whether  you  wish  your 
church  establishment  to  be  destroyed ;  if  you  do,  you  had 
much  better  do  it  now  in  temper,  in  a  grave,  moderate,  and 
parliamentary  way.  But  if  you  think  otherwise,  and  that  you 
think  it  to  be  an  invaluable  blessing,  a  way  fully  sufficient  to 
nourish  a  manly,  rational,  solid,  and  at  the  same  time  humble, 
piety ;  if  you  find  it  well  fitted  to  the  frame  and  pattern  of 
your  civil  constitution ;  if  you  find  it  a  barrier  against  fa- 
naticism, infidelity,  and  atheism ;  if  you  find  that  it  furnishes 
support  to  the  human  mind  in  the  afflictions  and  distresses 
of  the  world,  consolation  in  sickness,  pain,  poverty,  and  death  ; 
if  it  dignifies  our  nature  with  the  hope  of  immortality,  leaves 
inquiry  free,  whilst  it  preserves  an  authority  to  teach,  where 
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authority  only  can  teach,  communia  aUaria^  ceque  ac  ptUriam, 
diligite,  colite,  fovete,     *••*••# 
*         #         •         *         * 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  -which  took  place  in  the  year  1790,  Mr. 
Burke  declared  his  intention,  in  case  the  motion  for  repealing  the  Test  Acts 
had  been  agreed  to,  of  proposing  to  substitute  the  following  test  in  the  room 
of  what  was  intended  to  be  repealed.  "  I  A.  B.  do,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
sincerely  profess  and  believe,  that  a  religious  establishment  in  this  state  is 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  disagreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  or 
to  the  true  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  that  it  is  noxious  to  the 
community ;  and  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  engage,  before  God,  that  I 
never  will,  by  any  conspiracy,  contrivance,  or  political  device  whatever, 
attempt,  or  abet  others  in  any  attempt,  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  the  same  is  now  by  law  established,  and  that  I  will 
not  employ  any  power  or  influence,  which  I  may  derive  from  any  office 
corporate,  or  any  other  office,  which  I  hold,  or  shall  hold  imder  His  Ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  and  successors,  to  destroy  and  subvert  the  same ;  or,  to 
cause  members  to  be  elected  into  any  corporation,  or  into  parliament, 
give  my  vote  in  the  election  of  any  member  or  members  of  parliament,  or 
into  any  office,  for  or  on  accoimt  of  their  attachment  to  any  other  or  dif- 
ferent religious  opinions  or  establishments,  or  with  any  hope  that  they 
may  promote  the  same  to  the  prejudice  of  the  established  church ;  but 
>vin  dutifully  and  peaceably  content  myself  with  my  private  liberty  of  con- 
science, as  the  same  is  allowed  by  law. 

"  So  help  me  God." 


SPEECH 

ON  THE  MOTION  MADE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

THE  7th  of  FEBRUARY,  1771,  RELATIVE  TO  THE 

MIDDLESEX  ELECTION.* 

In  every  complicated  constitution  (and  every  free  consti- 
tution is  complicated)  cases  will  arise,  when  the  seyeral 
orders  of  the  state  will  clash  with  one  another ;  and  disputes 
will  arise  about  the  limits  of  their  several  rights  and  privileges. 
It  may  be  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  them.      •     •      • 

'  This  .motion,  which  was  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ascertain  the 
rights  of  Ihe  electors  in  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  serve  in  par- 
liament, was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  167  against  103. 
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Carry  the  principle  on  by  which  you  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes, 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  House,  hardly  a  man  in  the  nation, 
who  may  not  be  disqualified.  That  this  House  should  have 
no  power  of  expulsion,  is  a  hard  saying.  That  this  House 
should  have  a  general  discretionary  power  of  disqualification, 
is  a  dangerous  saying.  That  the  people  should  not  choose  V 
their  own  representative,  is  a  saying  that  shakes  the  consti-  ^ 
tution.  That  this  House  should  name  the  representative,  is  \y\ 
a  saying  which,  followed  by  practice,  subverts  the  constitu-  y 
tion.  They  have  the  right  of  electing,  you  have  a  right  of 
expelling ;  they  of  choosing,  you  of  judging,  and  oiJy  of 
judging,  of  the  choice.  "What  bounds  shall  be  set  to  the 
fireedom  of  that  choice  ?  Their  right  is  prior  to  ours,  we  all 
originate  there.  They  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  would  persuade  them  to  think  or  to  act 
as  if  they  were  a  self-originated  magistracy,  independent  of 
the  people,  and  unconnected  with  their  opinions  and  feelings. 
Under  a  pretence  of  exalting  the  dignity,  they  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  this  House.  When  the  question  is 
asked  here,  What  disturbs  the  people,  whence  all  this  cla- 
mour ?  we  apply  to  the  treasury-bench,  and  they  tell  us  it 
is  from  the  efibrts  of  libellers,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
people: — a  worn-out  ministerial  pretence.  If  abroad  the 
people  are  deceived  by  popular,  within  we  are  deluded  by 
ministerial,  cant.  The  question  amounts  to  this,  whether 
you  mean  to  be  a  legal  tribunal,  or  an  arbitrary  and  despotic 
assembly.  I  see,  and  I  feel,  the  delicacy  and  dMculty  of  the 
ground  upon  which  we  stand  in  this  question.  I  could  wish, 
indeed,  that  they  who  advise  the  Crown  had  not  left  parlia- 
ment in  this  very  ungraceful  distress,  in  which  they  can  nei- 
ther retract  with  dignity  nor  persist  with  justice.  Another 
parliament  might  have  satisfied  the  people  without  lowering 
themselves.  But  our  situation  is  not  in  our  own  choice; 
our  conduct  in  that  situation  is  all  that  is  in  oiu*  own  option. 
The  substance  of  the  question  is,  to  put  bounds  to  your  own 
power  by  the  rules  and  principles  of  law.  This  is,  I  am 
sensible,  a  difficult  thing  to  the  corrupt,  grasping,  and  am- 
bitious part  of  human  nature.  But  the  very  difficulty  argues 
and  enforces  the  necessity  of  it.  First,  because  the  greater 
the  power  the  more  dangerous  the  abuse.     Since  the  revo- 
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lution,  at  least,  the  power  of  the  nation  has  all  flowed  with 
a  full  tide  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Secondly,  because 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  is  the  most  powenul,  ia  the 
most  corruptible  part  of  the  whole  constitution.  Our  public 
wounds  cannot  be  concealed ;  to  be  cured  they  must  be  laid 
open.  The  public  does  think  we  are  a  corrupt  body.  In 
our  legislative  capacity  we  are,  in  most  instances,  esteemed  a 
very  wise  body.  In  our  judicial,  we  have  no  credit,  no  cha- 
racter at  all.  Our  judgments  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
people.  They  think  us  to  be  not  only  without  virtue,  but 
without  shame.  Therefore  the  greatness  of  our  power,  and 
the  great  and  just  opinion  of  our  corruptibility  and  our  cor- 
ruption, render  it  necessary  to  fix  some  bound,  to  plant  some 
landmark,  which  we  are  never  to  exceed.  This  is  what  the 
bill  proposes.  First,  on  this  head,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental rule  in  the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country,  that 
this  House  has  not  by  itself  alone  a  legislative  authority  in 
any  case  whatsoever.  I  know  that  the  contrary  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  usurping  House  of  Commons,  which  threw  down 
the  fences  and  bulwarks  of  law,  which  annihilated  first  the 
Lords,  then  the  Crown,  then  its  constituents.  But  the  first 
thing  that  was  done  on  the  restoration  of  the  constitution 
was  to  settle  this  point.  Secondly,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  power  of  occasional  incapacitation,  on  discretionary 
grounds,  is  a  legislative  power.  In  order  to  establish  this 
principle,  if  it  should  not  be  sufficiently  proved  by  being 
stated,  tell  me  what  are  the  criteria,  the  characteristics,  by 
which  you  distinguish  between  a  legislative  and  juridical  act. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  state,  shortly,  the  difference  between 
a  legislative  and  a  juridical  act.  A  legislative  act  has  no 
reference  to  any  rule  but  these  two,  original  justice  and  dis- 
cretionary application.  Therefore  it  can  give  rights ;  rights 
where  no  rights  existed  before ;  and  it  can  take  away  rights 
where  they  were  before  established.  For  the  law  which  bmds 
all  others  does  not  and  cannot  bind  the  law-maker ;  he,  and 
he  alone,  is  above  the  law.  But  a  judge,  a  person  exercising 
a  judicial  capacity,  is  neither  to  apply  to  original  justice,  nor 
to  a  discretionary  application  of  it.  He  goes  to  justice  and 
discretion  only  at  second-hand,  and  through  the  medium  of 
some  superiors.     He  is  to  work  neither  upon  his  opinion  of 
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the  one  nor  of  the  other ;  but  upon  a  fixed  rule,  of  which  he 
has  not  the  making,  but  singly  and  solely  the  application  to 
the  case. 

The  |)ower  assumed  by  the  House  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
judicial  power  exercised  according  to  known  law.  The  pro- 
perties of  law  are,  first,  that  it  should  be  known ;  secondly, 
that  it  should  be  fixed,  and  not  occasional.  First,  this  power 
cannot  be  according  to  the  first  property  of  law ;  because  no 
man  does  or  can  know  it,  nor  do  you  yourselves  know  upon 
what  grounds  you  will  vote  the  incapacity  of  any  man.  No 
man  in  Westminster  Hall,  or  in  any  court  upon  earth,  will 
say  that  is  law  upon  which,  if  a  man  going  to  his  counsel 
should  say  to  him.  What  is  my  tenure  in  law  of  this  estate  ? 
he  would  answer.  Truly,  Sir,  I  know  not ;  the  court  has  no 
rule  but  its  own  discretion ;  they  will  determine.  It  is  not 
a  fixed  law — ^because  you  profess  you  vary  it  according  to  the 
occasion,  exercise  it  according  to  your  discretion;  no  man  can 
call  for  it  as  a  right.  It  is  argued  that  the  incapacity  is  not 
originally  voted,  but  a  consequence  of  a  power  of  expulsion : 
but  if  you  expel,  not  upon  legal,  but  upon  arbitrary,  that  is, 
upon  discretionary,  grounds,  and  the  incapacity  is  ex  vi  termini, 
and  inclusively  comprehended  in  the  expulsion,  is  not  the  in- 
capacity voted  in  the  expulsion  ?  Are  they  not  convertible 
terms  ?  And  if  incapacity  is  voted  to  be  inherent  in  expulsion, 
if  expulsion  be  arbitrary,  incapacity  is  arbitrary  also.  I  have 
therefore  shown  that  the  power  of  incapacitation  is  a  legis- 
lative power ;  I  have  shown  that  legislative  power  does  not 
belong  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  therefore  it  follows 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  a  power  of  incapacitation. 

I  know  not  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  am 
very  sure  that  it  did  not  create  itself ;  the  electors  were  prior 
to  the  elected ;  whose  rights  originated  either  from  the  people 
at  large,  or  from  some  other  form  of  legislature,  which 
never  could  intend  for  the  chosen  a  power  of  superseding  the 
choosers. 

If  you  have  not  a  power  of  declaring  an  incapacity  simply 
by  the  mere  act  of  declaring  it,  it  is  evident  to  the  most  or- 
chnary  reason,  you  cannot  have  a  right  of  expulsion,  inferring, 
or  rather  including,  an  incapacity.  For  as  the  law,  when  it 
gives  any  direct  right,  gives  also  as  necessary  incidents  all  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  possession  of  that  right ;  so  where  it 
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does  not  give  a  right  directly,  it  refuses  all  the  means  hj 
which  such  a  right  may  by  any  mediums  be  exercised,  or,  in 
effect,  be  indirectly  acquired.  Else  it  is  very  obvious  that 
the  intention  of  the  law  in  refusing  that  right  might  be  en- 
tirely frustrated,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  le^lature 
baffled.  If  there  be  no  certain,  invariable  rule  of  ehgibility, 
it  were  better  to  get  simplicity,  if  certainty  is  not  to  be  baa ; 
and  to  resolve  all  the  franchises  of  the  subject  into  this  one 
short  proposition — ^the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  courts  of  law  applying  the 
principles  of  law  to  new  cases  as  they  emerge  is  altogether 
frivolous,  inapplicable,  and  arises  from  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  bounds  between  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  of  the 
separate  maxims  that  govern  these  two  provinces  of  law,  that 
are  eternally  separate.  Undoubtedly  the  courts  of  law, 
where  a  new  case  comes  before  them,  as  they  do  every  hour, 
then,  that  there  may  be  no  defect  in  justice,  call  in  similar 
principles,  and  the  example  of  the  nearest  determination,  and 
do  everything  to  draw  the  law  to  as  near  a  conformity  to 
general  equity  and  right  reason  as  they  can  bring  it  with  its 
being  a  fixed  principle.  Bonijudids  est  ampliare  justiUamr^ 
that  is,  to  make  open  and  liberal  justice.  But  in  criminal 
matters  this  parity  of  reason,  and  these  analogies,  ever  have 
been,  and  ever  ought  to  be,  shunned. 

Whatever  is  incident  to  a  court  of  judicature  is  necessary 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  judging  in  elections.  But  a 
power  of  making  incapacities  is  not  necessary  to  a  court  of 
judicature — therefore  a  power  of  making  incapacities  is  not 
necessary  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Incapacity,  declared  by  whatever  authority,  stands  upon 
two  principles.  First,  an  incapacity  arising  from  the  sup- 
posed incongruity  of  two  duties  in  the  commonwealtn. 
Secondly,  an  incapacity  arising  from  unfitness  by  infirmity 
of  nature  or  the  criminality  of  conduct.  As  to  the  first  class 
of  incapacities,  they  have  no  hardship  annexed  to  them. 
The  persons  so  incapacitated  are  paid  by  one  dignity  for  what 
they  abandon  in  another,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  situation 
arises  from  their  own  choice.  But  as  to  the  second,  arising 
from  an  unfitness  not  fixed  by  nature,  but  superinduced  by 
some  positive  acts,  or  arising  from  honourable  motives,  such 
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as  an  occasional  personal  disability,  of  all  things  it  ought  to 
be  defined  by  the  fixed  rule  of  law — what  Lord  Coke  calls 
the  golden  metwand  of  the  law,  and  not  by  the  crooked  cord 
of  discretion.  Whatever  is  general  is  better  bom.  We  take 
our  commqp  lot  with  men  of  the  same  description.  But  to 
be  selected  and  marked  out  by  a  particular  brand  of  un- 
worthiness  among  our  fellow-citizens,  is  a  lot  of  all  others 
the  hardest  to  be  borne ;  and  consequently  is  of  all  others 
that  act  which  ought  only  to  be  trusted  to  the  legislature,  as 
not  only  legislative  in  its  nature,  but  of  all  parts  of  legislature 
the  most  odious.  The  question  is  over,  if  this  is  shown  not 
to  be  a  legislative  act.  But  what  is  very  usual  and  natural, 
is  to  corrupt  judicature  into  legislature.  On  this  point  it  is 
proper  to  inquire  whether  a  court  of  judicature,  which  decides 
without  appeal,  has  it  as  a  necessary  incident  of  such  judi- 
cature, that  whatever  it  decides  is  dejure  law.  Nobody  win, 
I  hope,  assert  this,  because  the  direct  consequence  would  be 
the  entire  extinction  of  the  difference  between  true  and  false 
judgments.  Por  if  the  judgment  makes  the  law,  and  not  the 
law  directs  the  judgment,  it  is  impossible  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  as  an  iUegal  judgment  given. 

But  instead  of  standing  upon  this  ground,  they  introduce 
another  question,  wholly  foreign  to  it,  whether  it  ought  not 
to  be  submitted  to  as  if  it  were  law.  And  then  the  question 
is, — ^by  the  constitution  of  this  country,  what  degree  of  sub- 
mission is  due  to  the  authoritative  acts  of  a  limited  power  ? 
This  question  of  submission,  determine  it  how  you  please,  has 
nothing  to  do  in  this  discussion,  and  in  this  House.  Here  it 
is  not  how  long  the  people  are  bound  to  tolerate  the  ille- 
gality of  our  judgments,  but  whether  we  have  a  right  to  sub- 
stitute our  occasional  opinion  in  the  place  of  law ;  so  as  to 
deprive  the  citizen  of  his  franchise.      #         #         *         * 
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SPEECH 

ON  A  BILL  FOB  SHOBTENING  THE  DUBATION 
OF  PABLIAMENTS.' 

It  is  always  to  be  lamented  wben  men  are  driven  to  seardi 
into  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  certainly 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  theory  of  your  government  when- 
ever you  propose  any  alteration  in  the  frame  of  it,  whether 
that  alteration  means  the  revival  of  some  former  antiquated 
and  forsaken  constitution  of  state,  or  the  introduction  of 
some  new  improvement  in  the  commonwealth.  The  object 
of  our  deliberation  is  to  promote  the  good  purposes  for 
which  elections  have  been  instituted,  and  to  prevent  their 
inconveniences.  K  we  thought  frequent  elections  attended 
with  no  inconvenience,  or  with  but  a  trifling  inconvenience, 
the  strong  overruling  principle  of  the  constitution  wxmid 
sweep  us  like  a  torrent  towards  them.  But  your  remedy  is 
to  be  suited  to  your  disease — ^your  present  disease,  and  to 
your  whole  disease.  That  man  thinks  much  too  highly,  and 
therefore  he  thinks  weakly  and  delusively,  of  any  contrivance 
of  human  wisdom,  who  believes  that  it  can  make  any  sort  of 
approach  to  perfection.  There  is  not,  there  never  was,  a 
principle  of  government  under  heaven,  that  does  not,  in  the 
very  pursuit  of  the  good  it  proposes,  naturally  and  inevitably 
lead  into  some  inconvenience,  which  makes  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  counterwork  and  weaken  the  application  of  that 
iirst  principle  itself;  and  to  abandon  sometning  of  the  extent 
of  the  advantage  you  proposed  by  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
also  the  inconveniences  which  have  arisen  from  the  instra- 
ment  of  all  the  good  you  had  in  view. 

To  govern  according  to  the  sense  and  agreeably  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  is  a  great  and  glorious  object  of  govern- 
ment. This  object  cannot  be  obtained  but  through  the 
medium  of  popular  election ;  and  popular  election  is  a  mighty 
evil.     It  is  such,  and  so  great  an  evil,  that  though  there  are 

'  This  speech  was  delivered  upon  one  of  those  motions  which  for  many 
successive  years  were  made  by  Mr.  Sawbridge,  for  shortening  the  duration 
of  parliaments  ;  but  the  precise  date  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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few  nations  whose  monarclis  were  not  originally  elective,  very 
few  are  now  elected.  They  are  the  distempers  of  elections 
that  have  destroyed  all.  free  states.  To  cure  these  dis- 
tempers is  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  the  only  thing,  there- 
fore, left  to  save  the  commonwealth  is  to  prevent  their 
return  too  frequently.  The  objects  in  view  are,  to  have  parlia- 
ments as  frequent  as  they  can  be  without  distracting  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  public  business ;  on  one  hand  to  secure 
their  dependence  upon  the  people ;  on  the  other  to  give 
them  that  quiet  in  their  minds,  and  that  ease  in  their  for- 
tunes, as  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  most  arduous  and 
most  painful  duty  in  the  world  with  spirit,  with  efficiency, 
with  independency,  and  with  experience,  as  real  public 
counsellors,  not  as  the  canvassers  at  a  perpetual  election.  It 
is  wise  to  compass  as  many  good  ends  as  possibly  you  can, 
and,  seeing  there  are  inconveniences  on  both  sides,  with 
benefits  on  both,  to  give  up  a  part  of  the  benefit  to  soften 
the  inconvenience.  The  perfect  cure  is  impracticable,  be- 
cause the  disorder  is  dear  to  those  from  whom  alone  the 
cure  can  possibly  be  derived.  The  utmost  to  be  done  is  to 
palliate,  to  mitigate,  to  respite,  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of  the 
constitution  to  its  latest  possible  hour,  and  may  it  be  a  very 
late  one ! 

This  bill,  I  fear,  would  precipitate  one  of  two  consequences, 
I  know  not  which  most  likely,  or  which  most  dangerous; 
either  that  the  Crown,  by  its  constant  stated  power,  influ- 
ence, and  revenue,  would  wear  out  all  opposition  in  elections, 
or  that  a  violent  and  furious  popular  spirit  would  arise.  I 
must  see,  to  satisfy  me,  the  remedies ;  I  must  see,  from  their 
operation  in  the  cure  of  the  old  evil,  and  in  the  cure  of  those 
new  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  all  remedies,  how  they 
balance  each  other,  and  what  is  the  total  result.  The  ex- 
cellence of  mathematics  and  metaphysics  is  to  have  but  one 
thiDg  before  you;  but  he  forms  the  best  judgment  in  all 
moral  disquisitions,  who  has  the  greatest  number  and  variety 
of  considerations  in  one  view  before  him,  and  can  take  them 
in  with  the  best  possible  consideration  of  the  middle  results 
of  all. 

We  of  the  opposition,  who  are  not  friends  to  the  bill,  give 
this  pledge  at  least  of  our  integrity  and  sincerity  to  the 
people,  that  in  our  situation  of  systematic  opposition  to  the 
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present  ministers,  in  which  all  our  hope  of  rendering  it  efieet- 
ual  depends  upon  popular  interest  and  favour,  we  will  not 
flatter  them  by  a  surrender  of  our  uninfluenced  judgment 
and  opinion ;  we  give  a  security,  that,  if  ever  we  should  be 
in  another  situation,  no  flattery  to  any  other  sort  of  power 
and  influence  would  induce  us  to  act  against  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

All  are  agreed  that  parliaments  should  not  be  perpetual ; 
the  only  question  is,  what  is  the  most  convenient  time  for 
their  duration  ?  On  which  there  are  three  opinions.  We 
are  agreed,  too,  that  the  term  ought  not  to  be  chosen  most 
likely  in  its  operation  to  spread  corruption,  and  to  augment 
the  already  overgrown  influence  of  the  Crown.  On  these 
principles  I  mean  to  debate  the  question.  It  is  easy  to  pre- 
tend a  zeal  for  liberty.  Those  who  think  themselves  not 
likely  to  be  encumbered  with  the  performance  of  their  pro- 
mises, either  from  their  known  inability,  or  total  indifference 
about  the  performance,  never  fail  to  entertain  the  most  lofty 
ideas.  They  are  certainly  the  most  specious,  and  they  cost 
them  neither  reflection  to  frame,  nor  pains  t©  modify,  nor 
management  to  support.  The  task  is  of  another  nature,  to 
those  who  mean  to  promise  nothing  that  it  is  not  in  their 
intention,  or  may  possibly  be  in  their  power,  to  perform ;  to 
those  who  are  bound  and  principled  no  more  to  delude  the 
understandings  than  to  violate  the  liberty  of*  their  fellow- 
subjects.  Faithful  watchmen  we  ought  to  be  over  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people.  But  our  duty,  if  we  are  quali- 
fied lor  it  as  we  ought,  is  to  give  them  information,  and  not^ 
to  receive  it  from  them ;  we  are  not  to  go  to  school  to  them 
to  learn  the  principles  of  law  and  government.  In  doing  so, 
we  should  not  dutifully  serve,  but  we  should  basely  and 
scandalously  betray,  the  people,  who  are  not  capable  of  this 
service  by  nature,  nor  in  any  instance  called  to  it  by  the 
constitution.  I  reverentially  look  up  to  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  and  with  an  awe  that  is  almost  superstitious.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  show  my  face  before  them  if  I  changed 
my  ground,  as  they  cried  up  or  cried  down  men,  or  things^ 
or  opiuions;  if  I  wavered  and  shifted  about  with  every 
change,  and  joined  in  it,  or  opposed,  as  best  answered  any 
low  interest  or  passion ;  if  I  held  them  up  hopes  which  I 
knew  I  never  intended,  or  promised  what  I  well  knew  I 
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Could  not  perform.  Of  all  these  things  th8y  are  perfect 
sovereign  judges,  without  appeal ;  but  as  to  the  detail  of  par- 
ticular measures,  or  to  any  general  schemes  of  policy,  they 
have  neither  enough  of  speculation  in  the  closet,  nor  of  ex- 
perience in  business,  to  decide  upon  it.  They  can  weU  see 
whether  we  are  tools  of  a  court,  or  their  honest  servants.  Of 
that  they  can  well  judge ;  and  I  wish  that  they  always  ex- 
ercised their  judgment;  but  of  the  particular  merits  of  a 
measure  I  have  other  standards.  *  *  *  *  * 
*  *  *  That  the  frequency  of  elections  proposed  by 
this  bill  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  *power  and  consider- 
ation of  the  electors,  not  lessen  corruptibility,  I  do  most 
readily  allow ;  so  far  it  is  desirable ;  this  is  what  it  has,  I 
will  tell  you  now  what  it  has  not.  1st,  It  has  no  sort  of 
tendency  to  increase  their  integrity  and  public  spirit,  imless 
an  increase  of  power  has  an  operation  upon  voters  in  elec- 
tions that  it  has  in  no  other  situation  in  the  world,  and  up- 
on no  other  part  of  mankind.  2nd,  This  biU  has  no  tendency 
to  limit  the  quantity  of  influence  in  the  Crown,  to  render  its 
operation  more  difficult,  or  to  counteract  that  operation, 
which  it  cannot  prevent,  in  any  way  whatsoever.  It  has  its 
full  weight,  its  full  range,  and  its  uncontrolled  operation  on 
the  electors  exactly  as  it  had  before.  3rd,  Nor,  thirdly,  does 
it  abate  the  interest  or  inclination  of  ministers  to  apply  that 
influence  to  the  electors ;  on  the  contrary,  it  renders  it  much 
more  necessary  to  them,  if  they  seek  to  have  a  majority  in 

Sarliament,  to  increase  the  means  of  that  influence,  and  re- 
ouble  their  diligence,  and  to  sharpen  dexterity  in  the  appli- 
cation. The  whole  effect  of  the  biU  is  therefore  the  remov- 
ing the  application  of  some  part  of  the  influence  from  the 
elected  to  the  electors,  and  further  to  strengthen  and  extend 
a  court  interest  already  great  and  powerful  in  boroughs,  here 
to  fix  their  magazines  and  places  of  arms,  and  thus  to  make 
them  the  principal,  not  the  secondary,  theatre  of  their  man- 
CBuvres  for  securing  a  determined  majority  in  parliament. 

I  believe  nobody  will  deny  that  the  electors  are  corrupti- 
ble. They  are  men ;  it  is  saying  nothing  worse  of  them ; 
many  of  them  are  but  ill  informed  in  their  minds,  many 
feeble  in  their  circumstances,  easily  over-reached,  easily 
seduced.  If  they  are  many,  the  wages  of  corruption  are  the 
lower ;  and  would  to  God  it  were  not  rather  a  contemptible 
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and  hypocritical  adulation  than  a  charitable  sentiment  to  «ay 
that  there  is  already  no  debauchery,  no  corruption,  no  bribery, 
no  perjury,  no  blind  fury,  and  interested  faction  amons  the 
electors  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  ;  nor  is  it  surprising, 
or  at  all  blameable  in  that  class  of  private  men,  when  they 
see  their  neighbours  aggrandized,  and  themselves  poor  and 
virtuous  without  that  eclat  or  dignity  which  attends  men  in 
higher  situations. 

But  admit  it  were  true,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  electors 
were  too  vast  an  object  for  court  influence  to  grasp,  or  ex- 
tend to,  and  that  in  despair  they  must  abandon  it ;  he  must 
be  very  ignorant  of  the  state  of  every  popular  interest  who 
does  not  know,  that  in  all  the  corporations,  all  the  open 
boroughs,  indeed  in  every  district  of  the  kingdom,  there  is 
some  leading  man,  some  agitator,  some  wealthy  merchant,  or 
considerable  manufacturer,  some  active  attorney,  some  popu- 
lar  preacher,  some  money-lender,  &c.  <fcc.,  who  is  followed  by 
the  whole  flock.     This  is  the  style  of  all  £ree  countries. 

— Multum  in  Fabid  valet  hie,  valet  Hie  VelinA  ; 
Ctiilibet  hie  fasces  dabit  eripietque  cunde. 

These  spirits,  each  of  which  informs  and  governs  his  own 
little  orb,  are  neither  so  many,  nor  so  little  powerful,  nor  so 
incorruptible,  but  that  a  minister  may,  as  he  does  frequently, 
find  means  of  gaining  them,  and  through  them  all  their  fol- 
lowers. To  establish,  therefore,  a  very  general  influence 
among  electors  will  no  more  be  found  an  impracticable  pro- 
ject, than  to  gain  an  undue  influence  over  members  of  parlia- 
ment. Therefore  I  am  apprehensive,  that  this  bill,  though  it 
shifts  the  place  of  the  disorder,  does  by  no  means  relieve  the 
constitution.  I  went  through  almost  every  contested  elec- 
tion in  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  and  acted  as  a  man- 
ager in  very  many  of  them ;  by  which,  though  as  at  a  school 
of  pretty  severe  and  rugged  discipline,  I  came  to  have  some 
degree  of  instruction  concerning  the  means  by  which  parlia- 
mentary interests  are  in  general  procured  ana  supported. 

Theory,  I  know,  would  suppose,  that  every  general  elec- 
tion is  to  the  representative  a  day  of  judgment,  in  which  he 
appears  before  his  constituents  to  account  for  the  use  of  the 
talent  with  which  they  intrusted  him,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment he  has  made  of  it  for  the  public  advantage.     It  would 
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be  80,  if  every  corruptible  representative  were  to  find  an  en- 

.  lightened  and  incorruptible  constituent.  But  the  practice  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  ignorant,  that 
the  constitution  on  paper  is  one  thing,  and  in  fact  and  experi- 
ence is  another.  We  must  know,  that  the  candidate,  instead 
of  trusting  at  his  election  to  the  testimony  of  his  behaviour 

'  in  parliament,  must  bring  the  testimony  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  the  capacity  of  liberal  expense  in  entertainments,  the 
power  of  serving  and  obliging  the  rulers  of  corporations,  of 

i  winning  over  the  popular  leaders  of  political  clubs,  associa- 
tions, and  neighbourhoods.     It  is  ten  ^thousand  times  more 

^  necessary  to  show  himself  a  man  of  power,  than  a  man  of 
integrity,  in  almost  all  the  elections  with  which  I  have  been 
acquainted.  Elections,  therefore,  become  a  matter  of  heavy 
expense ;  and,  if  contests  are  frequent,  to  many  they  will  be- 
come a  matter  of  an  expense  totally  ruinous,  which  no  for- 
tunes can  bear;  but  least  of  all  the  landed  fortunes,  en- 
cumbered as  they  often,  indeed  as  they  mostly,  are  with 
debts,  with  portions,  with  jointures ;  and  tied  up  m  the  hands 

*  of  the  possessor  by  the  limitations  of  settlement.  It  is  a 
material,  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  lasting,  consideration  in  all  the 
questions  concerhing  election.  Let  no  one  think  the  charges 
of  elections  a  trivial  matter. 

The  charge,  therefore,  of  elections  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  a  question  concerning  their  frequency ;  because 
the  grand  object  you  seek  is  independence.  IndependencQ 
of  mind  will  ever  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  independence 
of  fortune ;  and  if,  every  three  years,  the  exhausting  sluices 
of  entertainments,  drinkings,  open  houses,  to  say  nothing  of 
bribery,  are  to  be  periodically  drawn  up  and  renewed ; — ^if 
government-favours,  for  which  now,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
the  whole  race  of  men  are  candidates,  are  to  be  called  for 
upon  every  occasion,  I  see  that  private  fortunes  will  be 
washed  away,  and  every,  even  to  the  least,  trace  of  independ- 
ence borne  down  by  the  torrent.  I  do  not  seriously  think 
this  constitution,  even  to  the  wrecks  of  it,  could  survive  five 
triennial  elections.  If  you  are  to  fight  the  battle,  you  must 
put  on  the  armour  of  the  ministry ;  you  must  call  in  the 
public,  to  the  aid  of  private,  money.  The  expense  of  the 
last  election  has  been  computed  (and  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  has  not  been  over-rated)  at  £1,500,000 ;— three  shillings 
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in  the  pound  more  in  the  land  tax.  About  the  close  of  the 
last  parliament,  and  the  beginning  of  this,  several  agents  for 
boroughs  went  about,  and  I  remember  well  that  it  was  in 
every  one  of  their  mouths — "  Sir,  your  election  will  cost  you 
three  thousand  pounds  if  you  are  independent ;  but  if  the 
ministry  supports  you  it  may  be  done  for  two,  and  perhaps 
for  less ; "  and,  indeed,  the  thing  spoke  itself.  Where  a 
living  was  to  be  got  for  one,  a  commission  in  the  army  for 
another,  a  lift  in  the  navy  for  a  third,  and  custom-house 
offices  scattered  about  without  measure  or  number,  who 
doubts  but  money  may  be  saved  ?  The  treasury  may  even 
add  money ;  but  indeed  it  is  superfluous.  A  gentleman  of 
two  thousand  a  year  who  meets  another  of  the  same  fortune 
fights  with  equal  arms ;  but  if  to  one  of  the  candidates  you 
add  a  thousand  a  year  in  places  for  himself,  and  a  power  of 
giving  away  as  much  among  others,  one  must,  or  there  is  no 
truth  in  arithmetical  demonstration,  ruin  his  adversary,  if  he 
is  to  meet  him  and  to  fight  with  him  every  third  year.  It 
will  be  said,  I  do  not  allow  for  the  operation  of  cnaraeter ; 
but  I  do ;  and  I  know  it  will  have  its  weight  in  most  elec- 
tions ;  perhaps  it  may  be  decisive  in  some.  But  there  are 
few  in  which  it  will  prevent  great  expenses. 

The  destruction  of  independent  fortunes  will  be  the  con- 
sequence on  the  part  of  the  candidate.  What  will  be  the 
consequence  of  triennial  corruption,  triennial  drunkenness, 
triennial  idleness,  triennial  law-suits,  litigations,  prosecu- 
tions, triennial  phrensy,  of  society  dissolved,  industry  inter- 
rupted, ruined;  of  those  personal  hatreds  that  will  never 
be  suflfered  to  soften;  those  animosities  and  feuds  which 
will  be  rendered  immortal ;  those  quarrels  which  are  never 
to  be  appeased ;  morals  vitiated  and  gangrened  to  the  vitals  ? 
I  think  no  stable  and  useful  advantages  were  ever  made  by 
the  money  got  at  elections  by  the  voter,  but  all  he  gets  is 
doubly  lost  to  the  public ;  it  is  money  given  to  diminish  the 
general  stock  of  the  community,  which  is  in  the  industry  of 
the  subject.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  good  while  before  he 
or  his  family  settle  again  to  their  business.  Their  heads  will 
never  cool;  the  temptations  of  elections  will  be  for  ever 
glittering  before  their  eyes.  They  will  aU  grow  politicians ; 
every  one,  quitting  his  business,  will  choose  to  enrich  him- 
self by  his  vote.    They  will  all  take  the  gauging-rod ;  new 
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places  will  be  made  for  them ;  they  will  run  to  the  custom- 
house quay ;  their  looms  and  ploughs  will  be  deserted. 
^     So  was  Bome  destroyed  by  the  disorders  of  continual 
elections,  though  those  of  Rome  were  sober  disorders.   They 
f  had  nothing  but  faction,  bribery,  bread,  and  stage  plays,  to 
debauch  them.     We  have  the  inflammation  of  liquor  super- 
added, a  fury  hotter  than  any  of  them.     There  the  contest 
was  only  between  citizen  and  citizen;  here  you  have  the 
contests  of  ambitious  citizens  on  one  side,  supported  by  the 
Crown,  to  oppose  to  the  efforts  (let  it  be  so)  of  private  and 
unsupported  ambition  on  the  other.     Yet  Eome  was  de- 
L  stroyed  by  the  frequency  and  charge  of  elections,  and  the 
monstrous  expense  of  an  unremitted  courtship  to  the  people. 

I  I  think, -therefore,  the  independent  candidate  and  elector 
may  each  be  destroyed  by  it ;  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 

I  munity  be  an  infinite  sufferer ;  and  a  vicious  ministiy  the 
only  gainer.     Gentlemen,  I  know,  feel  the  weight  of  this 

^  argument ;  they  agree  that  this  would  be  the  consequence 

of  more  frequent  elections,  if  things  were  to  continue  as  they 

*  are.     But  they  think  the  greatness  and  frecjuency  of  the 

I  evil  would  itself  be  a  remedy  for  it ;  that,  sittmg  but  for  a 
short  time,  the  member  would  not  find  it  worth  while  to 
make  such  vast  expenses,  while  the  fear  of  their  consti- 

'    tuents  will  hold  them  the  more  effectually  to  their  duty. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  experience  is  full  against  them. 
This  is  no  new  thing ;  we  have  had  triennial  parliaments ;  at 
no  period  of  time  were  seats  more  eagerly  contested.     The 

'^  expenses  of  elections  ran  higher,  taking  the  state  of  all 
charges,  than  they  do  now.  The  expense  of  entertainments 
WAS  such,  that  an  act,  equally  severe  and  ineffectual,  was 
made  against  it ;  every  monument  of  the  time  bears  witness 
of  the  expense,  and  most  of  the  acts  against  corruption  in 
elections  were  then  made ;  all  the  writers  talked  of  it  and 
lamented  it.  Will  any  one  think  that  a  corporation  will  be 
contented  with  a  bowl  of  punch  or  a  piece  of  beef  the  less, 
because  elections  are  every  three,  instead  of  every  seven, 
years  ?  Will  they  change  their  wine  for  ale,  because  they 
are  to  get  more  ale  three  years  hence?  Don't  think  it. 
Will  they  make  fewer  demands  for  the  advantages  of  patron- 
age in  favours  and  offices,  because  their  member  is  brought 
more  under  their  power  ?    We  have  not  only  our  own  his- 
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torical  experience  in  England  upon  the  subject,  but  we  h 
the  experience  co-existing  with  us  in  Ireland ;  where,  si 
their  parliament  has  been  shortened,  the  expense  of  electi- 
has  been  s'o  far  from  being  lowered,  that  it  has  been  v 
near  doubled.  Formerly  they  sat  for  the  king's  life ; 
ordinary  charge  of  a  seat  in  parliament  was  then  £15 
They  now  sit  eight  years,  four  sessions ;  it  is  now  £25 
and  upwards.  The  spirit  of  emulation  has  also  been 
tremely  increased,  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  t< 
of  that  country  have  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  is  still  gr( 
ing ;  that  new  candidates  will  take  the  field ;  that  the  c 
tests  will  be  more  violent,  and  the  expenses  of  electi( 
larger  than  ever. 

It  never  can  be  otherwise.  A  seat  in  this  House,  for  g< 
purposes,  for  bad  purposes,  for  no  purposes  at  all,  (except 
mere  consideration  derived  from  being  concerned  in  the  p 
lie  counsels,)  will  ever  be  a  first-rate  object  of  ambition 
England.  Ambition  is  no  exact  calculator.  Avarice  itself  d 
not  calculate  strictly,  when  it  games.  One  thing  is  certi 
that  in  this  political  game  the  great  lottery  of  power  is  t 
into  which  men  will  purchase  with  millions  of  chances  agai 
them.  In  Turkey,  where  the  place,  where  the  fortune,  wh 
the  head  itself,  are  so  insecure,  that  scarcely  any  have  d 
in  their  beds  for  ages,  so  that  the  bow-string  is  the  nati 
death  of  bashaws,  yet  in  no  country  is  power  and  distinct 
(precarious  enough,  God  knows,  in  all !)  sought  for  with  si 
boundless  avidity,  as  if  the  value  of  place  was  enhanced 
the  danger  and  msecurity  of  its  tenure.  Nothing  will  e 
make  a  seat  in  this  House  not  an  object  of  desire  to  numl 
by  any  means  or  at  any  charge,  but  the  depriving  it  of 
power  and  all  dignity ;  this  would  do  it.  This  is  the  t 
and  only  nostrum  for  that  purpose.  But  a  House  of  C( 
mons  without  power  and  without  dignity,  either  in  itseli 
in  its  members,  is  no  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose! 
this  constitution. 

But  they  wiU  afraid  to  act  ill,  if  they  know  that  the  < 
of  their  account  is  always  near.  I  wish  it  were  true ;  bu 
is  not;  here  again  we  have  experience,  and  experience 
against  uS.  The  distemper  of  this  age  is  a  pover^  of  sp 
and  of  genius ;  it  is  trifling,  it  is  futile,  worse  than  ignon 
superficially  taught ;  with  the  politics  and  morals  of  girh 
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«  boarding-school,  rather  than  of  men  and  statesmen ;  but  it 
is  not  yet  desperately  wicked,  or  so  scandalously  venal  as  in 
former  times.  Did  not  a  triennial  parliament  give  up  the 
national  dignity,  approve  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  almost 
gve  up  everything  else  in  taking  every  step  to  defeat  the 
Protestant  succession  ?  Was  not  the  constitution  saved  by 
those  who  had  no  election  at  all  to  go  to,  the  Lords,  because 
the  court  applied  to  electors,  and  by  various  means  carried 
them  firom  their  true  interests ;  so  that  the  Tory  ministry 
had  a  majority  without  an  application  to  a  single  member  ? 
Now  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  members,  it  was  then  far  from 
pure  and  independent.  Bribery  was  infinitely  more  flagrant. 
A  predecessor  of  yours,  Mr.  Speaker,  put  the  question  of  his 
own  expulsion  for  bribery.  Sir  William  Musgrave  was  a 
wise  man ;  a  grave  man ;  an  independent  man ;  a  man  of 
good  fortune  and  good  family ;  however,  he  carried  on  while 
in  opposition  a  traffic,  a  shameful  traffic,  with  the  ministry. 
Bishop  Burnet  knew  of  £6000  which  he  had  received  at 
one  payment.  I  believe  the  payment  of  sums  in  hard  money, 
plain,  naked  bribery,  is  rare  amongst  us.  It  was  then  far 
from  uncommon. 

A  triennial  was  near  ruining,  a  septennial  parliament 
saved,  your  constitution ;  nor  perhaps  have  you  ever  known 
a  more  flourishing  period  for  the  union  of  national  prosperity, 
dignity,  and  liberty,  than  the  sixty  years  you  have  passed 
under  that  constitution  of  parliament. 

The  shortness  of  time  in  which  they  are  to  reap  the  profits 
of  iniquity  is  far  from  checking  the  avidity  of  corrupt  men ; 
it  renders  them  infinitely  more  ravenous.  They  rush  vio- 
lently and  precipitately  on  their  object ;  they  lose  all  regard 
to  decorum.  The  moments  of  profits  are  precious;  never 
are  men  so  wicked  as  during  a  general  mortality.  It  was  so 
in  the  great  plague  at  Athens ;  every  symptom  of  which  (and 
this  its  worst  symptom  amongst  the  rest)  is  so  finely  related 
by  a  great  historian  of  antiquity.  It  was  so  in  the  plague  of 
London  in  1665.  It  appears  in  soldiers,  sailors,  &c.  Who- 
ever would  contrive  to  render  the  life  of  man  much  shorter 
than  it  is,  would,  I  am  satisfied,  find  the  surest  receipt  for 
increasing  the  wickedness  of  our  nature. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion,  the  shortness  of  a  triennial  sitting 
would  have  the  following  ill  efiects ;  it  would  make  the  mem- 
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ber  more  shamelessly  and  shockingly  corrupt ;  it  would  in* 
crease  his  dependence  on  those  who  could  best  support  him 
at  his  election;  it  would  rack  and  tear  to  pieces  the  for* 
tunes  of  those  who  stood  upon  their  own  fortunes  and  their 
private  interest ;  it  would  make  the  electors  infinitely  more 
venal ;  and  it  would  make  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who 
are,  whether  they  have  votes  or  not,  concerned  in  elections, 
more  lawless,  more  idle,  more  debauched ;  it  would  utterly 
destroy  the  sobriety,  the  industry,  the  integrity,  the  sim- 
plicity of  all  the  people ;  and  undermine,  I  am  much  a&aid, 
the  deepest  and  best-laid  foundations  of  the  commonwealth. 

Those  who  have  spoken  and  vrritten  upon  this'  subject 
without-doors  do  not  so  much  deny  the  probable  existence 
of  these  inconveniences,  in  their  measure,  as  they  trust  for 
prevention  to  remedies  of  various  sorts,  which  they  propose. 
First,  a  place  bill ;  but  if  this  will  not  do,  as  they  fear  it  will 
not,  then  they  say  we  will  have  a  rotation,  and  a  certain 
number  of  you  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  being  elected 
for  ten  years.  Then  for  the  electors,  they  shall  ballot ;  the 
members  of  parliament  also  shall  decide  by  ballot ;  a  fifth 
project  is  the  change  of  the  present  legal  representation  of 
the  kingdom.  On  all  this  I  shall  observe,  that  it  will  be 
very  unsuitable  to  your  wisdom  to  adopt  the  project  of  a  bill, 
to  which  there  are  objections  insuperable  by  anything  in  the 
bill  itself,  upon  the  hope  that  those  objections  may  be  re- 
moved by  subsequent  projects ;  every  one  of  which  is  full  of 
diJEculties  of  its  own,  and  which  are  sl\  of  them  very  essential 
alterations  in  the  constitution.  This  seems  very  irregular 
and  unusual.  If  anything  should  make  this  a  very  doubtful 
measure,  what  can  make  it  more  so  than  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  its  advocates,  it  would  aggravate  all  our  old  inconvemences 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  a  total  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  ?  If  the  remedies  are  proper  in 
triennial,  they  vdll  not  be  less  so  in  septennial,  elections ;  let 
us  try  them  first ;  see  how  the  House  relishes  them ;  see  how 
they  will  operate  in  the  nation ;  and  then,  having  felt  your 
way  and  prepared  against  these  inconveniences     *       «       « 

The  honourable  gentleman  sees  that  I  respect  the  principle 
upon  which  he  goes,  as  well  as  his  intentions  and  his  abili- 
ties, lie  will  believe  that  I  do  not  differ  from  him  wantonly, 
and  on  trivial  grounds.     He  is  very  sure  that  it  was  not  his 
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embracing  one  way,  which  determined  me  to  take  the  other. 
/  have  not,  in  newspapers,  to  derogate  from  his  fair  fame 
with  the  nation,  printed  the  first  rude  sketch  of  his  bill  with 
migeneroiis  and  invidious  comments.  /  have  not,  in  con- 
versations industriously  circulated  about  the  town,  and  talked 
on  the  benches  of  this  House,  attributed  his  conduct  to  mo- 
tives low  and  unworthy,  and  as  groundless  as  they  are  in- 
jurious. /  do  not  affect  to  be  frightened  with  his  proposition, 
as  if  some  hideous  spectre  had  started  from  hell,  which  was 
to  be  sent  back  agaiD  by  every  form  of  exorcism,  and  every 
kind  of  incantation.  /  mvoke  no  Acheron  to  overwhelm  him 
in  the  whirlpools  of  its  muddy  gulf.  /  do  not  tell  the  re- 
spectable mover  and  seconder,  by  a  perversion  of  their  sense 
and  expressions,  that  their  proposition  halts  between  the 
ridiculous  and  the  dangerous.  /  am  not  one  of  those  who 
start  up,  three  at  a  time,  and  fall  upon  and  strike  at  him 
with  so  much  eagerness,  that  our  daggers  hack  one  another 
in  his  sides.  My  honourable  friend  has  not  brought  down  a 
spirited  imp  of  chivalry  to  win  the  first  achievement  and 
blazon  of  arms  on  his  milk-white  shield  in  a  field  listed 
against  him ;  nor  brought  out  the  generous  offspring  of  lions, 
and  said  to  them — Not  against  that  side  of  the  forest,  beware 
of  that — here  is  the  prey  where  you  are  to  fasten  your  paws ; 
and  seasoning  his  unpractised  jaws  with  blood,  tell  him — 
This  is  the  milk  for  which  you  are  to  thirst  hereafter.  We 
fiirnish  at  his  expense  no  holiday,  nor  suspend  hell,  that  a 
crafty  Ixion  may  have  rest  from  his  wheel ;  nor  give  the 
common  adversary,  if  he  be  a  common  adversary,  reason  to 
say,  I  woTild  have  put  m  my  word  to  oppose,  but  the  eager- 
ness of  your  aUies  in  your  social  war  was  such,  that  I  could 
not  break  in  upon  you.  I  hope  he  sees  and  feels,  and  that 
every  member  sees  and  feels  along  with  him,  the  difference 
between  amicable  dissent  and  civil  discord. 
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SPEECH 

ON  A  MOTION   MADE  IN   THE    HOUSE  OP   COMMONS,  THE   7TH  0] 

mat  1782,  for  a  committee  to  .inquire  into  the  state  01 
the  representation  of  the  commons  in  parliament. 

Me.  Speaker, 

"We  have  now  discovered,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteeotl 
century,  that  the  constitution  of  England,  which  for  a  serie 
of  ages  had  been  the  proud  distinction  of  this  country,  al^^ray 
the  admiration,  and  sometimes  the  envy,  of  the  wise  an< 
learned  in  every  other  nation, — we  have  oiBCOvered,  that  thi 
boasted  constitution,  in  the  most  boasted  part  of  it,  is  i 
gross  imposition  upon  the  understanding  of  mankind,  an  in 
suit  to  their  feelings,  and  acting  by  contrivances  desteuctivi 
to  the  best  and  most  valuable  interests  of  the  people.  Ou 
political  architects  have  taken  a  survey  of  the  fabric  of  th< 
British  constitution.  It  is  singular  that  they  report  nothinj 
against  the  Crown,  nothing  against  the  Lords ;  but  in  thi 
House  of  Commons  everything  is  unsound ;  it  is  ruinous  h 
every  part.  It  is  infested  by  the  dry  rot,  and  ready  to  tumbl 
about  our  ears  without  their  immediate  help.  Tou  know  b] 
the  faults  they  find  ^at  are  their  ideas  of  the  alteration 
As  all  government  stands  upon  opinion,  they  know  tha 
the  way  utterly  to  destroy  it  is  to  remove  that  opinion,  U 
take  away  all  reverence,  all  confidence  from  it ;  and  then,  a 
the  first  blast  of  public  discontent  and  popular  tumult,  i 
tumbles  to  the  ground. 

In  considering  this  question,  they  who  oppose  it  opposi 
it  on  diflerent  grounds :  one  is  in  the  nature  of  a  previon 
question ;  that  some  alterations  may  be  expedient,  but  tha 
this  is  not  the  time  for  making  them.  The  other  is,  that  m 
essential  alterations  are  at  all  wanting ;  and  that  neither  not 
nor  at  opt/  time  is  it  prudent  or  safe  to  bo  meddling  wit) 
the  fundamental  principles,  and  ancient  tried  usages,  of  ou 
constitution — that  our  representation  is  as  nearly  perfect  a 
the  necessary  imperfection  of  human  affairs  and  of  humai 
creatures  will  sufter  it  to  be ;  and  that  it  is  a  subject  of  pru 
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dent  and  honest  use  and  thankful  enjoyment,  and  not  of  cap- 
tious criticism  and  rash  experiment. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  two  parties  who  proceed  on 
two  grounds,  in  my  opinion,  as  they  state  them,  utterly  irre- 
concilable.    The  one  is  juridical,  the  other  political.     The 
one  is  in  the  nature  of  a  claim  of  right,  on  the  supposed 
rights  of  man  as  man ;  this  party  desire  the  decision  of  a 
suit.    The  other  ground,  as  far  as  I  can  divine  what  it  directly 
means,  is,  that  the  representation  is  not  so  politically  framed 
as  to  answer  the  theory  of  its  institution.    As  to  the  claim 
of  right,  the  meanest  petitioner,  the  most  gross  and  ignorant, 
is  as  good  as  the  best ;  in  some  respects  his  claim  is  more 
favourable  on  account  of  his  ignorance ;   his  weakness,  his 
poverty,  and  distress,  only  add  to  his  titles ;  he  sues  informd 
pauperis  ;  he  ought  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  court.     But  when 
the  other  ground  is  taken,  when  the  question  is  political, 
when  a  new  constitution  is  to  be  made  on  a  soimd  theory  of 
government,  then  the  presumptuous  pride  of  didactic  ignor- 
ance  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  counsel  in  this  high  and 
arduous  matter,  which  often  bids  defiance  to  the  experience 
of  the  wisest.     The  first  claims  a  personal  representation,  the 
latter  rejects  it  with  scorn  and  fervour.     The  language  of  the 
first  party  is  plain  and  intelligible ;  they  who  pleg,d  an  abso- 
lute right  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  personal 
representation,  because  all  natural  rights  must  be  the  rights  \    • 
of  individuals ;  as  by  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  politic  | 
or  corporate  personality ;  all  these  ideas  are  mere  fictions  of   \ 
law,  they  are  creatures  of  voluntary  institution ;  men  as  men    / 
are  individuals,  and  nothing  else.     They,  therefore,  who  re-    i 
ject  the  principle  of  natural  and  personal  representation,  are 
essentially  and  eternally  at  variance  with  those  who  claim  it. 
As  to  the  first  sort  of  reformers,  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  to 
them  of  the  British  constitution  upon  any  or  upon  all  of  its 
bases ;  for  they  lay  it  down  that  every  man  ought  to  govern  \ 
himself,  and  that  where  he  cannot  go  himself  he  must  send 
his  representative ;  that  all  other  government  is  usurpation; 
and  is  so  far  from  having  a  claim  to  our  obedience,  it  is  not        ^ 
only  our  right,  but  our  duty,  to  resist  it.     Nine-tenths -of  the  y 
Informers  argue  thus,  that  is,  on  the  natural  right.     It  is^ 
impossible  not  to  make  some  reflection  on  the  nature  of  this 
claun,  or  avoid  a  comparison  between  the  extent  of  the  prin- 
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-  ciple  and  the  present  object  of  the  demand.     If  this  claim  bo 
/   founded,  it  is  clear  to  what  it  goes.     The  House  of  Comxmms, 
in  that  light,  undoubtedly  is  no  representative  of  the  people, 
\  as  a  collection  of  individuals.     Nobody  pretends  it,  nobody 
can  justify  such  an  assertion.     When  you  come  to  examine 
/  into  this  claim  of  right,  founded  on  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment  in  each  individual,  you  find  the  thing  demanded  in- 
finitely short  of  the  principle  of  the  demand.     What !  one 
third  only  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  government  no  share 
at  all  ?  What  sort  of  treaty  of  partition  is  this  for  those  who 
have  an  inherent  right  to  the  whole  ?     Give  them  all  they 
ask,  and  your  ^ant  is  still  a  cheat ;  for  how  comes  only  a 
third  to  be  their  younger  children's  fortune  in  this  settle- 
ment ?     How  came  they  neither  to  have  the  choice  of  kings, 
or  lords,  or  judges,  or  generals,  or  admirals,  or  bishops,  op 
"^    priests,  or  ministers,  or  justices  of  peace  ?    Why,  what  have 
.you  to  answer  in  favour  of  the  prior  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
/peerage  but  this — Our  constitution  is  a  prescriptive  con- 
'  stitution ;  it  is  a  constitution  whose  sole  authority  is  that 
^  it  has  existed  time  out  of  mind.     It  is  settled  in  these  two 
portions  against  one,  legislatively ;  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
judicature,  the  whole  of  the  federal  capacity,  of  the  executive, 
the  prudential,  and  the  financial  administration,  in  one  alone. 
Nor  was  your  House  of  Lords  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  settled  on  any  adjudication  in  favour  of  natural  rights, 
for  they  could  never  be  so  partitioned.    Tour  king,  your 
lords,  your  judges,  your  juries,  grand  and  little,  all  are  pre- 
scriptive ;  and  what  proves  it  is  the  disputes  not  yet  con- 
cluded, and  never  near  becoming  so,  when  anv  of  them  first 
originated.     Prescription  is  the  most  solid  of  all  titles,  not 
only  to  property,  but,  which  is  to  secure  that  property,  to 
government.     They  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  give  mu- 
;  tual  aid  to  one  another.     It  is  accompanied  with  another 
■  ground  of  authority  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,<— 
I  presumption.     It  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  any  aetded 
4   scheme  of  government  against  any  untried  project,  that  a  na- 
;   tion  has  long  existed  and  flourished  under  it.     It  is  a  better 
!   presumption  even  of  the  choice  of  a  nation,  far  better  than 
?    any  sudden  and  temporary  arrangement  by  actual  election. 
'<    Because  a  nation  is  not  an  idea  only  of  local  extent,  and  indi- 
vidual momentary  aggregation;  but  it  is  an  idea  of  continuity, 
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whicli  extends  in  time  as  well  as  in  numbers  and  in  space. 
And  this  is  a  choice  not  of  one  day,  or  one  set  of  people,  not 
a  tumultuary  and  ^ddy  choice ;  it  is  a  deliberate  election  of 
ages  and  of  generations ;  it  is  a  constitution  made  by  what  isf 
ten  thousand  times  better  than  choice,  it  is  made  by  the  pecu/ 
liar  circumstances,  occasions,  tempers,  dispositions,  and  moral 
civil,  and  social  habitudes  of  the  people,  which  disclose  them- 
selves only  in  a  long  space  of  time.  It  is  a  vestment,  which  ao  ' 
commodates  itself  to  the  body,  Nor  is  prescription  of  govern- 
ment formed  upon  blind,  unmeaning  prejudices — ^for  man  is  a 
most  unwise  and  a  most  wise  being.     The  individual  is  fool- 
ish ;  the  multitude,  for  the  moment,  is  foolish,  when  they 
act  without  deliberation ;  but  the  species  is  wise,  and,  when 
,  time  is  given  to  it,  as  a  species  it  always  acts  right.  ^ 

The  reason  for  the  Crown  as  it  is,  for  the  Lords  as  they  are, 
is  my  reason  for  the  Commons  as  they  are,  the  electors  as 
they  are.   Now,  if  the  Crown,  and  the  Lords,  and  the  Judica- 1 
tures,  are  all  prescriptive,  so  is  the  House  of  Commons  of  \ 
the  very  same  origin  and  of  no  other.     "We  and  our  electors   ^ 
have  their  powers  and  privileges  both  made  and  circumscribed 
by  prescription,  as  much  to  the  full  as  the  other  parts  ;  and 
as  such  we  have  always  claimed  them,  and  on  no  other  title. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  a  legislative  body  corporate  by 
prescription,  not  made  upon  any  given  theory,  but  existing  / 
prescriptively— ^ust  like  the  rest.    This  prescription  has  made 
it  essentially  what  it  is, — an  aggregate  collection  of  three 
parts,  koights,  citizens,  burgesses.     The  question  is  whether 
this  has  been  always  so,  since  the  House  of  Commons  has 
taken  its  present  shape  and  circumstances,  and  has  been  an 
essential  operative  part  of  the  constitution ;  which,  I  lake  it, 
it  has  been  for  at  least  five  hundred  years. 

This  I  resolve  to  myself  in  the  affirmative :  and  then  an- 
other question  arises,  whether  this  House  stands  firm  upon  its 
ancient  foundations,  and  is  not,  by  time  and  accidents,  so 
declined  jfrom  its  perpendicular,  as  to  want  the  hand  of  the 
wise  and  experienced  architects  of  the  day  to  set  it  upright 
again,  and  to  prop  and  buttress  it  up  for  duration ; — ^whether 
it  continues  true  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  hitherto 
stood; — ^whether  this  be  de  facto  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  it  has  been  since  the  time  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has,  without  dispute,  become  a  ne^  jr 
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and  an  efficient  part  of  the  British  constitution  ?  To  ask 
whether  a  thing  which  has  always  been  the  same  stands  to 
its  usual  principle,  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  absurd;  for 
how  do  you  know  the  principles  but  from  the  construction  ? 
and  if  that  remains  the  same,  the  principles  remain  the 
same.  It  is  true,  that  to  say  your  constitution  is  what  it  has 
been  is  no  sufficient  defence  for  those  who  say  it  is  a  bad 

[constitution.  It  is  an  answer  to  those  who  say. that  it  is  a 
degenerate  constitution.  To  those  who  say  it  is  a  bad  one 
I  answer,  look  to  its  effects.  In  all  moral  machinery  the 
moral  results  are  its  teslT 

On  what  grounds  do  we  go  to  restore  our  constitution  to 
what  it  has  been  at  one  given  period,  or  to  reform  and  re- 
construct it  upon  principles  more  conformable  to  a  sound 
theory  of  government  ?  A  prescriptive  government,  such  as 
ours,  never  was  the  work  of  any  legislator,  never  was  made 
upon  any  foregone  theory.  It  seems  to  me  a  preposterous  way 
of  reasoning,  and  a  perfect  confusion  of  iaeas,  to  take  the 
■theories  which  learned  and  speculative  men  have  made  from 
that  government,  and  then,  supposing  it  made  on  those  theories, 
Which  were  made  from  it,  to  accuse  the  government  as  not 
corresponding  with  them.    I  do  not  vilify  theory  and  specu«> 

jlation — no,  because  that  would  be  to  vilify  reason  itself. 
Neque  decipitur  ratio,  neque  decipit  unquam.  No ;  whenever 
I  speak  against  theory,  I  mean  always  a  weak,  erroneous, 
fallacious,  unfounded,  or  imperfect  theory ;  and  one  of  the 
ways  of  discovering  that  it  is  a  false  theory  is  by  comparing 
it  with  practice.  This  is  the  true  touchstone  of  all  theories 
which  regard  man  and  the  affairs  of  men — does  it  suit  his 

:  nature  in  general  P — does  it  suit  his  nature  as  modified  by 

:  his  habits  ? 

The  more  frequently  this  affair  is  discussed,  the  stronger 
the  case  appears  to  the  sense  and  the  feelings  of  mankind. 
I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  entertain  of  my  existence  that 
this  very  thing,  which  is  stated  as  a  horrible  thing,  is  the 
means  of  the  preservation  of  our  constitution  whilst  it 
lasts ;  of  curing  it  of  many  of  the  disorders  which,  attend- 
ing every  species  of  institution,  would  attend  the  principle 
of  an  exact  local  representation,  or  a  representation  on  the 
principle  of  numbers.  If  you  reject  personalrepresentation , 
you  are  pushed  upon  expedience ;  and  then  wnaTthey  wish 
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us  to  do  is  to  prefer  their  speculations  on  tbat  subject  to  the 
happy  experience  of  this  country  of  a  growing  libertgr  and  a 
growing  prosperity  for  five- hundred  years.     Whatever  re- 
spect I  have  for  their  talents,  this,  for  one,  I  will  not  do.  • 
Then  what  is  the  standard  of  expedielice  ?    Expedience  is  1  *^ 
that  which  is  good  for  the  community,  and  good  for  every  in-  J  . 
dividual  in  it.     Now  this  expedience  is  the  desideratum  toV  • 
be  sought  either  without  the  experience  of  means  or  with  that  \  . 
experience.     If  without,  as  in  case  of  the  fabrication  of  a  ^    ' 
new  commonwealth,  I  will  hear  the  learned  arguing  what  ^\ 
promises  to  be  expedient :  but  if  we  are  to  judge  of  a  com-  , .  -  ] 
monwealth  actually  existing,  the  first  thing  I  inquire  is,  :^^^* 
what  has  been  found  expedient  or  inexpedient  P    And  I  will  ^ 
not  take  their  promise  rather  than  the  performance  of  the 
constitution. 

*  ♦  *  But  no,  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the  discon- 
tents. I  went  through  most  of  the  northern  parts, — ^the 
Yorkshire  election  was  then  raging ;  the  year  before,  through 
most  of  the  western  countries — Baih,  Bristol,  Gloucester ; — 
not  one  word,  cither  in  the  towns  or  country,  on  the  subject 
of  representation ;  much  on  the  receipt  tax,  something  on 
Mr.  Fox's  ambition ;  much  greater  apprehension  of  danger 
from  thence  than  from  want  of  representation.  One  would 
think  that  the  ballast  of  the  ship  was  shifted  with  us,  and 
that  our  constitution  had  the  gunnel  under  water.  But!  can 
ou  fairly  and  distinctly  point  out  what  one  evil  or  grievance 
as  happened  which  you  can  refer  to  the  representative  not 
following  the  opinion  of  his  constituents  ?  What  one  symp-  t^^" 
tom  do  we  find  of  this  inequality  ?  But  it  is  not  an  arith- 
metical inequality  with  which  we  ought  to  trouble  ourselves. 
K  there  be  a  moral,  a  political  equality,  this  is  the  desider- 
atum in  our  constitution,  and  in  ev^y  constitution  in  the 
world.  Moral  inequality  is  as  between  places  and  between 
classes.//  Now,  I  ask,  what  advantage  do  you  find  that  the 
places  "vniich  abound  in  representation  possess  over  others,  in 
which  it  is  more  scanty,  in  security  for  freedom,  in  security  for  i 
justice,  or  in  any  one  of  those  means  of  procuring  temporal 
prosperity  and  eternal  happiness,  the  ends  for  which  society 
was  formed  ?  Are  the  local  interests  of  Cornwall  and  Wilt- 
shire, for  instance,  their  roads,  canals,  their  prisons,  their 
police,  better  than  Yorkshire,  Warwickshire,  or  Staffordshire  ? 
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Warwick  has  members ;  is  "Warwick,  or  Stafford,  more  opu- 
lent, happ^,  or  free  than  Newcastle,  or  than  Birmingham  ? 
Is  Wiltshire  the  pampered  favourite,  whilst  Torkshijre,  Hke  > 
the  child  of  a  bond- woman,  is  turned  out  to  the* desert 9^ 
This  is  like  the  unhappy  persons  who  live,  if  they  can  be 
said  to  live,  in  the  statical  chair ;  who  are  ever  feelmg  their 
pulse,  and  who  do  not  judge  of  health  by  the  aptitude  of  the 
body  to  perform  its  functions,  but  by  their  ideas  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  true  balance  between  the  several  secretions. 
Is  a  committee  of  Cornwall,  <fcc.,  thronged,  and  the  others 
deserted?  No./Tou  have  an  equal  representation,  because 
you  have  men  equally  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  who  are  involved  in  the  general  interest  and  the 
general  sympathy :'  and,  perhaps,  these  places,  furnishing  a 
superfluity  of  public  agents  and  administrators,  (whether  in 
strictness  they  are  representatives  or  not  I  do  not  mean  to 
inquire,  but  they  are  agents  and  administrators,)  will  stand 
clearer  of  local  interests,  passions,  prejudices,  and  cabals,  than 
the  others,  and  therefore  preserve  the  balance  of  the  parts, 
and  with  a  more  general  view,  and  a  more  steady  hand,  than 
the  rest.  [####* 

In  every  political  proposal  we  must  not  leave  out  of  the 
question  the  political  views  and  object  of  the  proposer ;  and 
these  we  discover,  not  by  what  he  says,  but  by  the  principles 
lie  lays  down.  I  mean,  says  he,  a  moderate  and  temperate 
reform ;  that  is,  I  mean  to  do  as  little  good  as  possible.  If 
the  constitution  be  what  you  represent  it,  and  there  be  no 
danger  in  the  change,  you  do  wrong  not  to  make  the  reform 
commensurate  to  the  abuse.  Pine  reformer  indeed !  gener- 
ous donor!  What  is  the  cause  of  this  parsimony  of  the 
liberty  which  you  dole  out  to  the  people?  Why  all  this 
limitation  in  giving  blessings  and  benefits  to  mankind  ?  You 
admit  that  there  is  an  extreme  in  liberty,  which  may  be  in- 
finitely noxious  to  those  who  are  to  receive  it,  and  which  in 
the  end  will  leave  them  no  liberty  at  all.  I  think  so  too; 
they  know  it,  and  they  feel  it.  The  question  is,  then,  what 
is  the  standard  of  that  extreme  ?  What  that  gentleman,  and 
the  Associations,  or  some  parts  of  their  phalanxes,  think  pro- 
per ?  Then  our  liberties  are  in  their  pleasure ;  it  depends 
on  arbitrary  will  how  far  I  shall  be  free.  I  will  have  none  of 
that  freedom.    If,  therefore,  the  standard  of  moderation  be 
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sought  for,  I  will  seek  for  it.  Where  ?  Not  in  their  fancies, 
nor  in  my  own ;  I  will  seek  for  it  where  I  know  it  is  to  be 
found, — ^in  the  constitution  I  actually  enjoy.  Here  it  says  to 
an  encroaching  prerogative, — ^Tour  sceptre  has  its  length, 
you  cannot  add  a  hair  to  your  head,  or  a  gem  to  your  crown, 
but  wh^t  an  eternal  law  has  given  to  it.  Here  it  says  to  an 
overweening  peerage, — ^Tour  pride  finds  banks  that  it  can- 
not overflow :  here  to  a  tumtiltuous  and  giddy  people, — ^There 
is  a  bound  to  the  raging  of  the  sea.  Our  constitution  is  like 
our  island,  which  uses  and  restrains  its  subject  sea ;  in  vain 
the  waves  roar.  In  that  constitution  I  know,  and  exultingly 
I  feel,  both  that  I  am  free  and  I  am  not  free  dangerously  to 
myself  or  to  others.  I  know  that  no  power  on  earth,  acting 
as  I  ought  to  do,  can  touch  my  life,  my  liberty,  or  my  pro- 
perty. I  have  that  inward  and  dignified  consciousness  of  my 
own  security  and  independence  which  constitutes,  and  is  the 
only  thing  which  does  constitute,  the  proj^d  and  comfortable 
sentiment  of  freedom  in  the  human  breast.  I  know  too,  and 
I  bless  God  for,  my  safe  mediocrity ;  I  know  that  if  I  pos- 
sessed all  the  talents  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  side  of  the 
House  I  sit  and  on  the  other,  I  cannot  by  royal  favour,  or  by 
po'pular  delusion,  or  by  oligarchical  cabal,  elevate  myself 
above  a  certain  very  limited  point,  so  as  to  endanger  my  own 
fall,  or  the  ruin  of  my  country.  I  know  there  is  an  order 
that  keeps  things  f&A  in  their  place ;  it  is  made  to  us,  and 
we  are  made  to  it.  "Why  not  ask  another  wife,  other  chil- 
dren, another  body,  another  mind  ? 

The  great  object  of  most  of  these  reformers  is  to  prepare 
the  destruction  of  the  constitution  by  disgracing  and  dis- 
crediting the  House  of  Commons.  For  they  think,  pru- 
dently in  my  opinion,  that  if  they  can  persuade  the  nation 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  so  constituted  as  not  to  se- 
cure the  public  liberty;  not  to  have  a  proper  connexion 
with  the  public  interests ;  so  constituted  as  not  either  actu- 
ally or  virtually  to  be  the  representative  of  the  people ;  it  will 
be  easy  to  prove,  that  a  government  composed  of  a  mon- 
archy, an  oligarchy  chosen  by  the  Crown,  and  such  a  House 
of  Commons, — ^whatever  good  can  be  in  such  a  system  can 
by  no  means  be  a  system  of  free  government. 

The  constitution  of  England  is  never  to  have  a  quietus ; 
it  is  to  be  continually  vilified,  attacked,  reproached,  resisted. 
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Instead  of  being  the  hope  and  sure  anchor  in  all  storma,  in- 
stead of  being  the  means  of  redress  to  all  grievances,  itself 
is  the  grand  grievance  of  the  nation,  our  shame  instead  of  our 
glory.  If  the  onl^  specific  plan  proposed, — ^individual  personal 
representation, — is  directly  rejected  by  the  person  who  is 
looked  on  as  the  great  support  of  this  business,  then  the 
only  way  of  considering  it  is  a  question  of  convenience.  An 
honourable  gentleman  prefers  the  individual  to  the  present. 
He  therefore  himself  sees  no  middle  term  whatsoever,  and 
therefore  prefers  of  what  he  sees,  the  individual ;  this  is  the 
only  thing  distinct  and  sensible  that  has  been  advocated. 
He  has,  then,  a  scheme,  which  is  the  individual  representa- 
tion ;  he  is  not  at  a  loss,  not  inconsistent, — ^which  scheme  the 
other  right  honourable  gentleman  reprobates.  Now  what 
does  this  go  to,  but  lead  directly  to  anarchy  ?  For  to  dis- 
credit the  only  government  which  he  either  possesses  op  can 
project,  what  is  t^  but  to  destroy  all  government?  and  this 
is  anarchy.  My  right  honourable  friend,  in  supporting  this 
motion,  disgraces  his  friends  and  justifies  his  enemies,  in  or- 
der to  blacken  the  constitution  of  his  countnr,  even  of  that 
House  of  Commons  which  supported  him.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  a  moral  or  political  exposure  of  a  public  evil, 
relative  to  the  administration  of  government,  whetner  in  men 
or  systems,  and  a  declaration  of  defects,  real  or  supposed,  in 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  your  country.  The  first 
may  be  cured  in  the  individual  by  the  motives  of  religion, 
virtue,  honour,  fear,  shame,  or  interest.  Men  may  be  made 
to  abandon  also  false  systems,  by  exposing  their  absurdity  or 
mischievous  tendency  to  their  own  better  thoughts,  or  to  the 
contempt  or  indignation  of  the  public ;  and,  after  all,  if  thev 
should  exist,  and  exist  uncorrected,  they  only  disgrace  indi- 
viduals as  fugitive  opinions.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  frame  and  constitution  of  the  state ;  if  that  is  disgraced, 
patriotism  i§  destroyed  in  its  very  source.  No  man  has  ever 
willingly  obeyed,  much  less  was  desirous  of  defending  with 
his  blood,  a  mischievous  and  absurd  scheme  of  .government. 
Our  first,  our  dearest,  most  comprehensive  relation,  our 
country,  is  gone. 

It  suggests  melancholy  reflections,  in  consequence  of  the 
strange  course  we  have  long  held,  that  we  are  now  no  longer 
quarrelling  about  the  character  or  about  the  conduct  of  men, 
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OP  the  tenor  of  measures ;  but  we  are  grown  out  of  humour 
with  the  English  constitution  itself;  this  is  become  the  ob- 
ject of  the  animosity  of  Englishmen.  This  constitution  in 
former  days  used  to  be  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  the  I 
world ;  it  was  the  pattern  for  politicians ;  the  theme  of  the 
eloquent ;  the  meditation  of  the  philosopher  in  eveir  part  of 
the  world.  As  to  Englishmen,  it  was  their  pride,  their  con- 
solation. By  it  they  lived,  for  it  they  were  ready  to  die. 
Its -defects,  if  it  had  any^  were  partly  covered  by  partiality, 
and  partly  borne  by  prudence.  Now  all  its  excellencies  are 
forgot,  its  faults  are  now  forcibly  dragged  into  day,  exag- 
gerated by  every  artifice  of  representation.  It  is  despised 
and  rejected  of  men ;  and  every  device  and  invention  of  in- 
genuity, or  idleness,  set  up  in  opposition  or  in  preference  to 
it.  It  is  to  this  humour,  and  it  is  to  the  measures  growing 
out  of  it,  that  I  set  myself  (I  hope  not  alone)  in  the  most 
determined  opposition.  Never  before  didiwe  at  any  time  in 
this  country  meet  upon  the  theory  of  our  frame  of  govern- 
ment, to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  constitution  of  our  country, 
to  call  it  as  a  delinquent  before  us,  and  to  accuse  it  of  every 
defect  and  every  vice ;  to  see  whether  it,  an  object  of  our 
veneration,  even  our  adoration,  did  or  did  not  accord  with  a 
pre-conceived  scheme  in  the  minds  of  certain  gentlemen. 
Cast  your  eyes  on  the  journals  of  parliament.  It  is  for  fear 
of  losing  the  inestimable  treasure  we  have,  that  I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  game  it  out  of  my  hands  for  the  vain  hope  of  im- 
proving it.  I  look  with  filial  reverence  on  the  constitution 
of  my  country,  and  never  will  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  put  it  into 
the  kettle  of  any  magician,  in  order  to  boil  it,  with  the  puddle 
of  their  compounds,  into  youth  and  vigour.  On  the  contrary, 
I  will  drive  away  such  pretenders  ;  I  will  nurse  its  venerable 
age,  and  with  lenient  arts  extend  a  parent's  breath. 
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SPEECH 

ON    A    MOTION,  MADE    BY    THE   BIGHT    HON.  WM.  D0WDE8WBLL, 

FOR  LEAVE  TO  BRING  IN  A  BILL  FOR  EXPLAINING   THE 

POWERS  OP   JURIES  IN  PROSECUTIONS  FOB  LIBELS.^ 

I  HATE  always  understood  that  a  superintendence  over  the 
doctrines,  as  well  as  the  proceedings,  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
was  a  principal  object  of  the  constitution  of  this  House ;  that 
you  were  to  watch  at  once  over  the  lawyer  and  the  law ;  that 
there  should  be  an  orthodox  faith  as  well  as  proper  works ; 
and  I  have  always  looked  with  a  degree  of  reverence  and 
admiration  on  this  mode  of  superintendence.  For,  being 
totally  disengaged  from  the  detail  of  juridical  practice,  we 
come  something  perhaps  the  better  qualified,  and  certainly 
much  the  better  disposed,  to  assert  the  genuine  principle  of 
the  laws  ;  in  which  we  can,  as  a  body,  have  no  other  than  an 
enlarged  and  a  public  interest.  "We  have  no  commoB^ cause 
of  a  professional  attachment,  or  professional  emulations,  to 
bias  our  minds ;  we  have  no  foregone  opinions,  which  from 
obstinacy  and  false  point  of  honour  we  think  ourselves  at  all 
events  obliged  to  support.  So  that  with  our  own  minds  per- 
fectly disengaged  from  the  exercise,  we  may  superintend  the 
execution,  of  the  national  justice ;  which  from  this  circum- 
stance is  better  secured  to  the  people  than  in  any  other 
country  under  heaven  it  can  be.  As  our  situation  puts  us 
in  a  proper  condition,  our  power  enables  us  to  execute  this 
trust.  We  may,  when  we  see  cause  of  complaint,  administer 
a  remedy ;  it  is  in  our  choice  by  an  address  to  remove  an  im- 
proper judge,  by  impeachment  before  the  peers  to  pursue  to 
destruction  a  corrupt  judge,  or  by  bill  to  assert,  to  explain, 
to  enforce,  or  to  reform,  the  law,  just  as  the  occasion  and 
necessity  of  the  case  shall  guide  us.  We  stand  in  a  situation 
very  honourable  to  ourselves,  and  very  useful  to  our  cotlntry, 
if  we  do  not  abuse  or  abandon  the  trust  that  is  placed  in  us. 

'  This  speech  was  delivered  on  a  motion,  made  by  Mr.  DowdesweU, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ascertain  the  power  of  juries  in  prosecutions 
for  libels ;  against  which  the  question  of  adjournment  was  carried  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1771. 
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The  question  now  before  yon  is  upon  the  poWer  of  juries 
in  prosecuting  for  libels.  There  are  four  opinions.  1.  That 
the  doctrine  as  held  by  the  courts  is  proper  and  constitu- 
tional, and  therefore  should  not  be  altered.  2.  That  it  is 
neither  proper  nor  constitutional,  but  that  it  will  be  render- 
ed worse  by  your  interference.  3.  That  it  is  .wrong,  but  that 
the  only  remedy  is  a  bill  of  retrospect.  4.  The  opinion  of 
those  who  bring  in  the  bill, — that  the  thing  is  wrong,  but 
that  it  is  enough  to  direct  the  judgment  of  the  court  in 
future. 

The  bill  brought  in  is  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and 
securing  a  great  object  in  the  juridical  constitution  of  this 
kingdom ;  which  from  a  long  series  of  practices  and  opinions 
in  our  judges  has  in  one  point,  and  in  one  very  essential 
point,  deviated  from  the  true  principle. 

It  is  the  very  ancient  privilege  of  the  people  of  England, 
that  they  shall  be  tried,  except  in  the  known  exceptions,  not 
by  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  by  their  own  fellow- 
subjects,  the  peers  of  that  county  court,  at  which  they  owe 
their  suit  and  service  ;  and  out  of  this  principle  the  trial  by 
juries  has  grown.  This  principle  has  not,  that  I  can  find, 
been  contested  in  any  case  by  any  authority  whatsoever ;  but 
there  is  one  case,  in  which,  without  directly  contesting  the 
principle,  the  whole  substance,  energy,  and  virtue  of  the  pri- 
vilege is  taken  out  of  it ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  trial  by  in- 
dictment or  information  for  a  libel.  The  doctrine  in  that 
case,  laid  down  by  several  judges,  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
jury  have  no  competence,  where  a  libel  is  alleged,  except  to 
find  the  gross  corporeal  facts  of  the  writing  and  the  publica- 
tion, together  with  the  identity  of  the  things  and  persons  to 
which  it  refers ;  but  that  the  intent  and  the  tendency  of  the 
work,  in  which  intent  and  tendency  the  whole  criminality 
consists,  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  province  of  the  judge. 
Thus  having  reduced  the  jury  to  the  cognizance  of  facts,  not 
in  themselves  presumptively  criminal,  but  actions  neutral 
and  indifierent,  the  whole  matter,  in  which  the  subject  has 
any  concern  or  interest,  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  jury; 
and  if  the  jury  take  more  upon  themselves,  what  they  so  take 
is  contrary  to  their  duty ;  it  is  no  moral,  but  a  merely  na- 
tural, power ;  the  same  by  which  they  may  do  any  other  im- 
proper  act,  the   same  by  which  they  may  even  prejudice 
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themselves  with  regard  to  any  other  part  of  the  issue  before 
them.  Such  is  the  matter,  as  it  now  stands  in  possessiou  of 
your  highest  criminal  courts,  handed  down  to  them  front  very 
respectable  legal  ancestors.  K  this  can  once  be  established 
in  this  case,  the  application  in  principle  to  other  cases  will  be 
easy ;  and  the  practice  wQl  run  upon  a  descent,  'until  the 
progress  of  an  encroaching  jurisdiction  (for  it  is  in  its  nature 
to  encroach,  when  once  it  has  passed  its  limits)  coming  to 
confine  the  juries,  case  after  case,  to  the  corporeal  fact,  and 
to  that  alone,  and  excluding  the  intention  of  mind,  the  only 
source  of  merit  and  demerit,  of  reward  or  punishment,  juries 
become  a  dead  letter  in  the  constitution. 

Eor  which  reason  it  is  high  time  to  take  this  matter  into 
the  consideration  of  parliament ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine,  first,  whether  there  is  anything  in 
the  peculiar  nature  of  this  crime,  that  makes  it  necessary  to 
exclude  the  jury  from  considering  the  intention  in  it,  more 
than  in  others.  So  far  from  it,  that  I  take  it  to  be  much 
less  80  from  the  analogy  of  other  criminal  cases,  where  no 
such  restraint  is  ordinarily  put  upon  them.  The  act  of  ho- 
micide is,  primdfade,  criminal.  The  intention  is  afterwards 
to  appear,  for  the  jury  to  acquit  or  condemn.  In  burglary 
do  they  insist  that  the  jury  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  find 
the  taking  of  goods,  and  that  if  they  do,  they  must  necessarily 
find  the  party  guilty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  judge :  and 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  fehnice  in  the 
indictment  ? 

The  next  point  is  to  consider  it  as  a  question  of  constitu- 
tional policy ;  that  is,  whether  the  decision  of  the  question 
of  libel  ought  to  be  left  to  the  judges  as  a  presumption  of  law, 
rather  than  to  the  jury  as  matter  of  popular  judgment,  as  the 
malice  in  the  case  of  murder,  the  felony  in  the  case  of  steal- 
ing. If  the  intent  and  tendency  are  not  matters  within  the 
province  of  popular  judgment,  but  legal  and  technical  con- 
clusions, formed  upon  general  principles  of  law ;  let  us  see 
what  thev  are.  Certainly  they  are  most  unfavourable,  in- 
deed totally  adverse,  to  the  constitution  of  this  country. 

Here  we  must  have  recourse  to  analogies  ;  for  we  cannot 
argue  on  ruled  cases  one  way  or  the  other.  See  the  history. 
The  old  books,  deficient  in  general  in  Crown  cases,  furnish 
us  with  little  on  this  head.    As  to  the  crime,  in  the  very 
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early  Saxon  law,  I  see  an  offence  of  this  species,  called  folk- 
leasing,  made  a  capital  offence,  but  no  very  precise  definition 
of  the  crime,  and  no  trial  at  all :  see  the  statute  of  3rd 
Edward  I.,  cap.  34.  The  law^  of  libels  could  not  have  arrived 
at  a  very  early  period  in  thia  country.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
we  find  no  vestige  of  any  constitution  from  authority,  or  of 
any  deductions  from  legal  science,  in  our  old  books  and  re- 
cords upon  that  subject.  The  statute  of  Scandalum  Magna' 
turn  is  the  oldest  that  I  know,  and  this  goes  but  a  little  way 
in  this  sort  of  learning.  Libelling  is  not  the  crime  of  an 
illiterate  people.  When  they  were  thought  no  mean  clerks, 
who  could  read  and  write ;  when  he  who  could  read  and 
write  was  presumptively  a  person  in  holy  orders,  libels  could 
not  be  general,  or  dangerous  ;  and  scandals  merely  Oral  could 
spread  ]iit\e,  and  must  perish  soon.  It  is  writing,  it  is  print- 
ing,  more  emphatically,  that  imps  calumny  with  those  eagle 
wings  on  which,  as  the  poet  says,  "  immortal  slanders  fly." 
By  the  press  they  spread,  they  last,  they  leave  the  sting  in 
the  wound.  Printing  was  not  known  in  England  much  ear- 
lier than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  third  year  of 
that  reign  the  court  of  Star  Chamber  was  established.  The 
press  and  its  enemy  are  nearly  coeval.  As  no  positive  law 
against  libels  existed,  they  fell  under  the  indefinite  class  of 
misdemeanours.  Por  the  trial  of  misdemeanours  that  court 
was  instituted ;  their  tendency  to  produce  riots  and  disorders 
was  a  main  part  of  the  charge,  and  was  laid  in  order  to  give 
the  court  jurisdiction  chiefly  against  libels.  The  offence  was 
new.  Learning  of  their  own  upon  the  subject  they  had  none ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  only  emporium  where 
it  was  to  be  had, — the  Eoman  law.  After  the  Star  Chamber 
was  abolished  in  the  10th  of  Charles  I.,  its  authority,  indeed, 
ceased,  but  its  maxims  subsisted  and  survived  it.  The  spirit 
of  the  Star  Chamber  has  transmigrated  and  lived  again ;  and 
Westminster  Hall  was  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, for  the  same  reasons  as  the  Star  Chamber  had  borrowed 
from  the  Boman  forum,  because  they  had  no  law,  statute,  or 
tradition  of  their  own.  Thus  the  Eoman  law  took  posses- 
sion of  our  courts ;  I  mean  its  doctrine,  not  its  sanctions ; 
the  severity  of  capital  punishment  was  omitted,  all  the  rest 
remained.  The  grounds  of  these  laws  are  just  and  equitable. 
Undoubtedly  the  good  fame  of  every  man  ought  to  be  under 
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the  protection  of  the  laws,  as  well  as  his  life,  and  liberty, 
and  property.  G-ood  fame  is  an  ont-work,  that  defends  them 
all,  and  renders  them  all  valuable.  The  law  forbids  you  to 
revenge ;  when  it  ties  up  the  hands  of  some  it  ought  to  re- 
strain the  tongues  of  others.  The  good  &me  of  government 
is  the  same ;  it  ought  not  to  be  traduced.  This  is  necessaiy 
in  all  government;  and  if  opinion  be  support,  what  takes 
away  this  destroys  that  support ;  but  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  necessary  to  this  government. 

The  wisdom,  however,  of  government  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  laws.  I  should  study  the  temper  of  the  people 
before  I  ventured  on  actions  of  this  kind.  I  woijld  con- 
sider the  whole  of  the  prosecution  of  a  libel  of  such  import- 
ance as  Junius, — as  one  piece,  as  one  consistent  plan  of  oper- 
ations ;  and  I  would  contrive  it  so,  that  if  I  were  defeated 
I  should  not  be  disgraced ;  that  even  my  victoiy  should  not 
be  more  ignominious  than  my  defeat ;  I  would  so  manage, 
that  the  lowest  in  the  predicament  of  guilt  should  not  be 
the  only  one  in  punishment.  I  would  not  inform  against  the 
mere  vender  of  a  collection  of  pamphlets.  I  would  not  put  him 
to  trial  first,  if  I  could  possibly  avoid  it.  I  would  rather  stand 
the  consequences  of  my  first  error,  than  carry  it  to  a  judgment 
that  must  disgrace  my  prosecution,  or  the  court.  We  ought 
to  examine  these  things  in  a  manner  which  becomes  ourselves, 
and  becomes  the  object  of  the  inquiry ;  not  to  examine  into 
the  most  important  consideration  which  can  come  before  us, 
with  minds  heated  with  prejudice  and  filled  with  passions,  with 
vain  popular  opinions  and  humours  ;  and,  when  we  propose 
to  examine  into  the  justice  of  others,  to  be  unjust  ourselyes. 

An  inquiry  is  wished,  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  clamours  and  libels  which  are  the  disorder  and 
disgrace  of  the  times.  For  people  remain  quiet,  they  sleep 
secure,  when  they  imagine  that  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  censorial 
magistrate  watches  over  all  the  proceedings  of  judicature ; 
and  that  the  sacred  fire  of  an  eternal,  constitutional  jeaLouay, 
which  is  the  guardian  of  liberty,  law,  and  justice,  is  alive 
night  and  day,  and  burning  in  this  House.  But  when  the 
magistrate  gives  up  his  office  and  his  duty,  the  people  assume 
it,  and  they  inquire  too  much,  and  too  irreverently,  because 
they  think  their  representatives  do  not  inquire  at  all. 

We  have  in  a  libel,  1st,  The  writing.    2ndy  The  communi- 
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cation,  called  by  the  lawyers  the  publication.  3pd,  The  ap» 
plication  to  persons  and  facts.  4th,  The  intent  and  tendency. 
5th,  The  matter, — diminution  of  fame.  The  law-presump- 
tions on  all  these  are  in  the  communication.  No  intent  can 
make  a  defamatory  publication  good,  nothing  can  make  it 
have  a  good  tendency:  truth  is  not  pleadable.  Taken 
juridically,  the  foundation  of  these  law-presumptions  is  not 
unjust ;  taken  constitutionally,  they  are  ruinous,  and  tend  to 
the  total  suppression  of  aU  publication.  K  juries  are  con- 
fined to  the  met,  no  writing  which  censures,  however  justly, 
or  however  temperately,  the  conduct  of  administration  can 
be  unpunished.  Therefore,  if  the  intent  and  tendency  be  left 
to  the  judge,  as  legal  conclusions  growing  from  the  met,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  you  can  have  no  public  discussion  of  a 
public  measure  ;  which  is  a  point  which  even  those  who  are 
most  offended  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  (and  it  is 
very  exorbitant,  very  provoking)  will  hardly  contend  for. 

So  far  as  to  the  first  opinion,  that  the  doctrine  is  right  and 
needs  no  alteration.  2nd,  The  next  is,  that  it  is  wrong,  but  that 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  help  it.  I  admit  it  is  true  that 
there  are  cases  of  a  nature  so  delicate  and  complicated,  that 
an  act  of  parliament  on  the  subject  may  become  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  It  sometimes  cannot  define  with  exactness, 
because  the  subject-matter  will  not  bear  an  exact  definition. 
It  may  seem  to  take  away  everything  which  it  does  not  posi- 
tively establish,  and  this  might  be  inconvenient ;  or  it  may 
seem,  vice  versd,  to  establish  everything  which  it  does  not  «r- 
pressly  take  away.  It  may  be  more  advisable  to  leave  such 
matters  to  the  enlightened  discretion  of  a  judge,  awed  by  a 
censorial  House  of  Commons.  But  then  it  rests  upon 
those  who  object  to  a  legislative  interposition  to  prove  these 
inconveniences  in  the  particular  case  before  them.  For  it 
would  be  a  most  dangerous,  as  it  is  a  most  idle  and  most 
groundless,  conceit  to  assume  as  a  general  principle  that  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  are  impaired  by  the  care 
and  attention  of  the  legislature  to  secure  them.  If  so,  very 
ill  would  the  purchase  of  Magna  Charta  have  merited  the 
deluge  of  blood  which  was  shed  in  order  to  have  the  body  of 
English  privileges  defined  by  a  positive  written  law.  This 
Charter,  the  inestimable  monument  of  English  freedom,  so 
long  the  boast  and  gloiy  of  this  nation,  would  have  been  at 
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once  an  instrument  of  our  servitude  and  a  monument  of  our 
folly,  if  this  principle  were  true.  The  thirty-four  confirms^ 
tions  would  have  been  only  so  many  repetitions  of  their  ab- 
surdity, so  many  new  links  in  the  chain,  and  so  many  invalid- 
ations of  their  right.  • 

You  cannot  open  your  statute-book  without  seeing  posifcivB 
provisions  relative  to  every  right  of  the  subject.  The  busi- 
ness of  juries  is  the  subject  of  not  fewer  than  a  dozen.  To 
suppose  that  juries  are  something  innate  in  the  constitution 
of  Great  Britain,  that  they  have  jumped,  like  Minerva,  out 
of  the  head  of  Jove  in  complete  armour,  is  a  weak  fancy  sup- 
ported neither  by  precedent  nor  by  reason.  Whatever  is 
most  ancient  and  venerable  in  our  constitution,  royal  prero- 
gative, privileges  of  parliament,  rights  of  elections,  authonty 
of  courts,  juries,  must  have  been  modelled  according  to  the 
occasion.  I  spare  your  patience,  and  I  pay  a  compliment  to 
your  understanding,  in  not  attempting  to  prove  that  any- 
thing so  elaborate  and  artificial  as  a  jury  was  not  the  work  of 
chance,  but  a  matter  of  institution  brought  to  its  present 
state  by  the  joint  efforts  of  legislative  authority  and  juridical 
prudence.  It  need  not  be  ashamed  of  being  (what  in  many 
parts  of  it  at  least  it  is)  the  offspring  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
unless  it  is  a  shame  for  our  laws  to  be  the  results  of  our 
legislature.  Juries,  which  sensitively  shrink  from  the  rude 
touch  of  parliamentary  remedy,  have  been  the  subject  of  not 
fewer  than,  I  think,  forty-three  acts  of  parliament,  in  which 
they  have  been  changed  with  all  the  authority  of  a  Creator 
over  his  creature,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  great  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  29th  of  George  II. 

To  talk  of  this  matter  in  any  other  way  is  to  turn  a 
rational  principle  into  an  idle  and  vulgar  superstition,  like 
the  autiquary.  Dr.  Woodward,  who  trembled  to  have  his 
shield  scoured,  for  fear  it  should  be  discovered  to  be  no  better 
than  an  old  pot-lid.  This  species  of  tenderness  to  a  jury  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  gentleman  of  good  condition,  who  had  been 
reduced  to  great  poverty  and  distress ;  application  was  made 
to  some  rich  fellows  in  his  neighbourhood  to  give  him  some 
assistance ;  but  they  begged  to  be  excused  for  fear  of  affront- 
ing a  person  of  his  high  birth ;  and  so  the  poor  gentleman 
\\  as  left  to  starve  out  of  pure  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  his 
family.     From  this  principle  has  arisen  an  opinion,  that  I 
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find  current  amongst  gentlemen,  that  this  distemper  ongbt 
to  be  left  to  cure  itself;  that  the  judges  having  been  well  ex- 
posed, and  something  terrified  on  account  of  these  clamours, 
win  entirely  change,  if  not  very  much  relax  from  their  rigour ; 
— ^if  the  present  race  should  not  change,  that  the  chances  of 
succession  may  put  other  more  constitutional  judges  in  their 
place ; — lastly,  if  neither  should  happen,  yet  that  the  spirit 
of  an  English  jury  will  always  be  sufficient  for  the  vinaica- 
tion  of  its  own  rights,  and  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  over- 
borne by  the  bench.  I  confess  that  I  totally  dissent  from 
all  these  opinions.  These  suppositions  become  the  strongest 
reasons  with  me  to  evince  the  necessity  of  some  clear  and 
positive  settlement  of  this  question  of  contested  jurisdiction. 
If  judges  are  so  fiill  of  levity,  so  fuU  of  timidity,  if  they  are 
influenced  by  such  mean  and  unworthy  passions,  that  a  popu- 
lar clamour  is  sufficient  to  shake  the  resolution  they  build 
upon  the  solid  basis  of  a  legal  principle,  I  would  endeavour 
to  fix  that  mercury  by  a  positive  law.  If  to  please  an  ad- 
ministration the  judges  can  go  one  way  to-day,  and  to  please 
the  crowd  they  can  go  another  to-morrow ;  if  they  will  oscil- 
late backward  and  forward  between  power  and  popularity,  it 
is  high  time  to  fix  the  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble, 
as  it  ought,  the  great  Author  of  all  law,  in  whom  there  is  no 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning. 

As  to  their  succession,  I  have  just  the  same  opinion.  I 
would  not  leave  it  to  the  chances  of  promotion,  or  to  the 
characters  of  lawyers,  what  the  law  of  the  land,  what  the 
rights  of  juries,  or  what  the  liberty  of  the  press,  should  be. 
My  law  should  not  depend  upon  the  fluctuation  of  the  closet, 
or  the  complexion  of  men.  Whether  a  black-haired  man  or 
a  fair-haired  man  presided  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  I 
would  have  the  law  the  same;  the  same  whether  he  was 
born  in  domo  regnatrke,  and  sucked  from  his  infancy  the 
milk  of  courts,  or  was  nurtured  in  the  rugged  discipline  of  a 
popular  opposition.  This  law  of  court  cabal  and  of  party, 
this  mcTis  qucedam  nullo  perturbata  affectu,  this  law  of  com- 
plexion, ought  not  to  be  endured  for  a  moment  in  a  country 
whose  being  depends  upon  the  certainty,  clearness,  and 
stability  of  institutions. 

Now  I  come  to  the  last  substitute  for  the  proposed  bill, 
the  spirit  of  juries  operating  their  own  jurisdiction.     This  I 
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confess  I  think  the  worst  of  all,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  I  objected  to  the  others ;  and  for  other  weighty  re 
sons  besides,  which  are  separate  and  distinct.     Firsts  becam 
iuries,  being  taken  at  random  out  of  a  mass  of  men  infinitel, 
large,  must  be  of  characters  as  various  as  the  body  they  arift 
from  is  large  in  its  extent.     If  the  judges  differ  in  their  com- 
plexions, much  more  will  a  jury.    A  timid  jury  will  give  waj 
to  an  awful  judge  delivering  oracularly  the  law,  and  charging 
them  on  their  oaths,  and  putting  it  home  to  their  conscienoes, 
to  beware  of  judging  where  the  law  had  given  them  no  com- 
petence.    We  know  that  they  will  do  so ;  they  have  done  so 
in  a  hundred  instances ;  a  respectable  member  of  your  own. 
House,  no  vulgar  man,  tells  you,  that  on  the  authority  of  a 
judge  he  found  a  man  guilty,  in  whom  at  the  same  time  he 
could  find  no  guilt.     But,  supposing  them  full  of  knowledge 
and  full  of  manly  confidence  in  themselves,  how  will  their 
knowledge,  or  their  confidence,  inform  or  inspirit  others? 
They  give  no  reason  for  their  verdict,  they  can  but  condemn 
or  acquit ;  and  no  man  can  tell  the  motives  on  which  they 
have  acquitted  or  condemned.     So  that  this  hope  of  the 
power  of  juries  to  assert  their  own  jurisdiction  must  be  a 
principle  blind,  as  being  without  reason,  and  as  changeable 
as  the  complexion  of  men,  and  the  temper  of  the  times. 

But  after  all,  is  it  fit  that  this  dishonourable  contention 
between  the  court  and  juries  should  subsist  any  longer  P  On 
what  principle  is  it,  that  a  jury  refuses  to  be  directed  by  the 
court  as  to  its  competence  9  Whether  a  libel  or  no  libel  be 
a  question  of  law  or  of  fact  may  be  doubtful,  but  a  question 
of  jurisdiction  and  competence  is  certainly  a  question  of  law ; 
on  this  the  court  ought  undoubtedly  to  judge,  and  to  judee 
solely  and  exclusively.  If  they  judge  wrong  from  excusable 
error,  you  ought  to  correct  it,  as  to-day  it  is  proposed,  by  an 
explanatory  bill ;  or  if  by  corruption,  by  bill  of  penalties  de- 
claratory, and  by  punishment.  "What  does  a  juror  say  to  a 
judge  when  he  refuses  his  opinion  upon  a  question  of  judica- 
ture ?  You  are  so  corrupt,  that  I  should  consider  myself  a 
partaker  of  your  crime  were  I  to  be  guided  by  your  opinion ; 
or  you  are  so  grossly  ignorant,  that  I,  fresh  from  my  hounds, 
froin  my  plough,  my  counter,  or  my  loom,  am  fit  to  direct 
vou  in  your  own  profession.  This  is  an  unfitting,  it  is  a 
laugerous,  state  of  things.     The  spirit  of  any  sort  of  men  is 
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not  a  fit  rule  for  deciding  on  the  bouilds  of  their  jurisdiction. 
First,  because  it  is  different  in  different  men,  and  even  differ- 
mt  in  the  same  at  different  times ;  and  can  never  become  the 
proper  directing  line  of  lavr ;  next,  because  it  is  not  reason, 
but  feeling ;  and,  when  once  it  is  irritated,  it  is  not  apt  to 
confine  itself  within  its  proper  limits.  If  it  becomes,  not 
difference  in  my  opinion  upon  law,  but  a  trial  of  spirit  be- 
tween parties,  our  courts  of  law  are  no  longer  the  temple  of 
justice,  but  the  amphitheatre  for  gladiators.  No — God  for- 
bid !  Juries  ought  to  take  their  law  from  the  bench  only ; 
but  it  is  our  business  that  they  should  hear  nothing  from 
the  bench  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  jury  are  to  hear  the  judge,  the  judge  is  to 
hear  the  law  where  it  speaks  plain ;  where  it  does  not,  he  is 
to  hear  the  legislature.  As  I  do  not  think  these  opinions  of 
the  judges  to  be  agreeable  to  those  principles,  I  wish  to  take 
the  only  method  in  which  they  can  or  ought  to  be  corrected, 
by  a  bill. 

Next,  my  opinion  is  that  it  ought  to  be  rather  by  a  bill 
for  removing  controversies,  than  by  a  bill  in  the  state  of 
manifest  and  express  declaration,  and  in  words  de  pr<BterUo, 
I  do  this  upon  reasons  of  equity  and  constitutional  policy.  I 
do  not  want  to  censure  the  present  judges.  I  think  tnem 
to  be  excused  for  their  error.  Ignorance  is  no  excuse  for 
a  judge ;  it  is  changing  the  nature  of  his  crime ;  it  is  not  ab- 
solving. It  must  be  such  error  as  a  wise  and  conscientious 
judge  may  possibly  fall  into,  and  must  arise  from  one  or  both 
these  causes.  1.  A  plausible  principle  of  law.  2.  The  pre- 
cedents of  respectable  authorities,  and  in  good  times.  In 
the  first,  the  principle  of  law,  that  the  judge  is  to  decide  on 
fact,  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  principle  and  maxim  of  the 
law ;  and  if  supported  in  this  application  by  precedents  of 
good  times  and  of  good  men,  the  judge,  if  wrong,  ought  to  be 
corrected ;  he  ought  not  to  be  reproved,  or  to  be  disgraced, 
or  the  authority  or  respect  to  your  tribunals  to  be  impaired. 
In  cases  in  which  declaratory  bills  have  been  made  where 
by  violence  and  corruption  some  fundamental  part  of  the 
constitution  has  been  struck  at ;  where  they  would  damn  the 
principle,  censure  the  persons,  and  annul  the  acts — but  where 
the  law  has  been  by  the  accident  of  human  frailty  depraved, 
or  in  a  particular  instance  misunderstood  ;  where  you  neither 
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mean  to  rescind  the  acts  nor  to  censure  the  persons, — ^in  BiMsh. 
cases  you  have  taken  the  explanatory  mode,  and,  without 
condemning  what  is  done,  70U  direct  the  future  judgment  of 
the  court. 

All  bills  for  the  reformation  of  the  kw  must  be  according 
to  the  subject  matter,  the  circumstances,  and  the  occasioii, 
and  are  of  four  kinds. — 1.  Either  the  law  is  totally  wanting, 
and  then  a  new  enacting  statute  must  be  made  to  supply  th^ 
want.  Or,  2.  It  is  defective,  then  a  new  law  must  be  made 
to  enforce  it.  3.  Or  it  is  opposed  by  power  or  fraud,  and 
then  an  act  must  be  made  to  declare  it.  4.  Or  it  is  rendm^ 
doubtful  and  controverted,  and  then  a  law  must  be  made  to 
explain  it.  These  must  be  applied  according  to  the  exigence 
of  the  case :  one  is  just  as  good  as  another  of  them.  Miser- 
able indeed  would  be  the  resources,  poor  and  unfurnished 
the  stores  and  magazines  of  legislation,  if  we  were  bound  up 
to  a  little  narrow  form,  and  not  able  to  frame  our  acts  of 
parliament  according  to  every  disposition  of  our  own  minds, 
and  to  every  possible  emergency  of  the  commonwealth ;  to 
make  them  declaratory,  emorcing,  explanator}',  repealing, 
just  in  what  mode  or  in  what  degree  we  please. 

Those  who  think  that  the  judges  living  and  dead  are  to  be 
condemned;  that  your  tribunals  of  justice  are  to  be  dishon- 
oured ;  that  their  acts  and  judgments  on  this  business  are  to 
be  rescinded ;  they  will  undoubtedly  vote  against  this  bill, 
and  for  another  sort. 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  who  are 
against  disturbing  the  public  repose ;  I  Uke  a  clamour  when- 
ever there  is  an  abuse.  The  fire-bell  at  midnight  disturbs 
your  sleep,  but  it  keeps  you  from  being  burned  m  your  bed. 
The  hue  and  cry  alarms  the  country,  but  it  preserves  all  the 
property  of  the  province.  All  these  clamours  aim  at  redress. 
But  a  clamour  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
people  discontented  with  their  situation,  without  an  endear 
vour  to  give  them  a  practical  remedy,  is  indeed  one  of  the 
worst  acts  of  sedition. 

I  have  read  and  heard  much  upon  the  conduct  of  our 
courts  in  the  business  of  libels.  I  was  extremely  willing  to 
enter  into,  and  very  free  to  act  as  facts  should  turn  out  upon 
that  inquiiT,  aiming  constantly  at  remedy  as  the  end  of^all 
clamour  all  debate,  all  writing,  and  all  inquiry ;  for  which 
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reason  I  did  embrace,  and  do  now  with  joy,  this  method  of 
giving  quiet  to  the  courts,,  jurisdiction  to  juries,  liberty  to  the 
press,  and  satisfaction  to  the  people.  I  thank  my  friends  for 
what  they  have  done ;  I  hope  the  public  will  one  day  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  pious  and  judicious  endeavours.  They 
have  now  sown  the  seed ;  I  hope  they  will  live  to  see  the 
flourishing  harvest.  Their  bill  is  sown  in  weakness ;  it  will, 
I  trust,  be  reaped  in  power.  And  then,  however,  we  shall 
have  reason  to  apply  to  them  what  my  Lord  Coke  says  was 
an  aphorism  continually  in  the  mouth  of  a  great  sage  of  the 
law,  "  Blessed  be  not  the  complaining  tongue,  but  blessed  be 
the  amending  hand  J* 


LETTER 

ON  MR.  DOWDESWELL's  BILL  FOB  EXPLAINING  THE  P0WEB8 
OF  JUBIES  IN  PBOSECUTIONS  FOB  LIBELS.^ 

An  improper  and  injurious  account  of  the  bill  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell  has  lately 
appeared  in  one  of  the  public  papers.  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  it,  as  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  the  views  and  politics 
of  those  who  have  caused  it  to  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  did  not  bring  in  an  enacting  bin  to  give 
to  juries,  as  the  account  expresses  it,  a  power  to  try  law  and 
fact  in  matter  of  libel.  Mr.  Dowdeswell  brought  in  a  bill  to 
put  an  end  to  those  doubts  and  controversies  upon  that  sub- 
ject which  have  unhappily  distracted  our  courts,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  public,  and  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the 
national  justice. 

That  it  is  the  province  of  the  jiu'y,  in  informations  and 
indictments  for  libels,  to  try  nothing  more  than  the  fact  of 
the  composing,  and  of  the  publishing,  averments  and  innuen- 
dos,  is  a  doctrine  held  at  present  by  all  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench,  probabljr  by  most  of  the  judges  of  the  king- 
dom. The  same  doctrine  has  been  held  pretty  uniformly 
since  the  Bevolution ;  and  it  prevails  more  or  less  with  the 

*  The  manuscript  from  which  this  letter  is  taken  is  in  Mr.  Burke's 
cwn  hand- writing,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  nor 
is  there  any  date  affixed  to  it.  It  has  been  thought  proper  to  insert  it 
here  as  being  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  speech. 
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jury  according  to  the  degree  of  respect  with  which  they  are 
disposed  to  receive  the  opinions  of  the  bench. 

This  doctrine,  which,  when  it  prevails,  tends  to  annihilate 
the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  and  when  it  is  rejected  by  lurias 
tends  to  weaken  and  disgrace  the  authority  of  the  judge,  if 
not  a  doctrine  proper  for  an  English  judicature.  Eor  the 
sake  both  of  judge  and  jury  the  controversy  ought  to  be 
quieted,  and  the  law  ought  to  be  settled  in  a  manner  dear, 
definitive,  and  constitutional,  by  the  only  authority  compe* 
tent  to  it, — the  authority  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  DowdeswelPs  biU  was  brought  in  for  that  purpose^ 
It  gives  to  the  jury  no  new  powers ;  but,  after  reciting  the 
doubts  ajid  controversies,  (which  nobody  denies  actuauy  to 
subsist,)  and  after  stating  that  if  Junes  are  not  reputed 
competent  to  try  the  whole  matter  the  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury  will  be  of  none,  or  imperfect,  effect,  it  enacts,  not  tbat 
the  jury  shall  have  the  power,  but  that  they  shall  be  Md 
and  reputed  in  law  and  right  competent  to  try  the  whole 
matter  laid  in  the  information.  The  bill  is  directing  to  the 
judges  concerning  the  opinion  in  law  which  they  are  known 
to  hold  upon  this  subject ;  and  does  not  in  the  least  imply 
that  the  jury  were  to  derive  a  new  right  and  power  from. 
that  bill,  if  it  should  have  passed  into  an  Act  of  rarliament. 
The  implication  is  directly  the  contrary ;  and  is  as  strongly 
conveyed  as  it  is  possible  for  those  to  do  who  state  a  doubt 
and  controversy,  without  charging  with  criminality  those 
persons  who  so  doubted,  and  so  controverted. 

Such  a  style  is  frequent  in  acts  of  this  nature ;  and  is  that 
only  which  is  suited  to  the  occasion.  An  insidious  use  has 
been  made  of  the  words  enact  and  declare,  as  if  they  were 
formal  and  operative  words  of  force  to  distinguish  different 
species  of  laws  producing  different  effects.  Nothing  is  more 
groundless ;  and  I  am  persuaded  no  lawyer  will  stand  to 
such  an  assertion.  The  gentlemen  who  say  that  a  bill  ought 
to  have  been  brought  in  upon  the  principle,  and  in  the  style, 
of  the  petition  of  right,  and  declaration  of  right,  ought  to 
consider  how  far  the  circumstances  are  the  same  in  the  two 
cases ;  and  how  far  they  are  prepared  to  go  the  whole  lengths 
of  the  reason  of  those  remarkable  laws.  Mr.  Dowdeswell 
and  his  friends  are  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  are  not 
the  same,  and  that  therefore  the  bill  ought  to  be  the  same. 
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It  has  been  always  disagreeable  to  the  persons  who  com- 
pose that  connexion  to  engage  wantonly  in  a  paper  war, 
especially  with  gentlemen  for  whom  they  have  an  esteem, 
and  who  seem  to  agree  with  them  in  the  great  grounds  of 
their  public  conduct :  but  they  can  never  consent  to  pur- 
chase any  assistance  from  any  persons  by  the  forfeiture  of 
their  own  reputation.  They  respect  public  opinion;  and, 
therefore,  whenever  they  shall  be  called  upon,  they  are  ready 
to  meet  their  adversaries,  as  soon  as  they  please,  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  public,  and  there  to  justify  the  constitutional 
nature  and  tendency,  the  propriety,  the  prudence,  and  the 
policy  of  their  bill.  They  are  equally  ready  to  explain  and 
tq  justify  all  their  proceedings  in  the  conduct  of  it ;  equally 
ready  to  defend  their  resolution,  to  make  it  one  object  (if  ever 
they  should  have  the  power)  in  a  plan  of  public  reformation. 

Tour  correspondent  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
assistance  which  his  friends  have  lent  to  administration  in 
defeating  that  bill.  He  ought  not  to  make  a  feeble  endeavour 
(I  dare  say,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  those  friends)  to  dis- 
grace the  gentleman  who  brought  it  in.  A  measure,  proposed 
by  Mr.  DowdesweU,  seconded  by  Sir  Gheorge  Saville,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  friends,  wiU  stand  fair  with  the  public,  even 
though  it  should  have  been  opposed  by  that  list  of  names 
(respectable  names  I  admit)  which  have  been  printed  with 
80  much  parade  and  ostentation  in  your  papers. 

It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Burke  spoke  in  praise  of  Lord 
Mansfield.  If  he  had  found  anything  in  Lord  Mansfield 
praiseworthy,  I  fancy  he  is  not  disposed  to  make  an  apology 
to  anybody  for  doing  justice.  Tour  correspondent's  reason 
for  asserting  it  is  visible  enough ;  and  it  is  altogether  in  the 
strain  of  other  misrepresentations.  That  gentleman  spoke 
decently  of  tlie  judges,  and  he  did  no  more ;  most  of  the 
gentlemen  who  debated  on  both  sides  held  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  and  nobody  will  think  their  zeal  the  less  warm,  or 
the  less  effectual,  because  it  is  not  attended  with  scurrility 
imd  virulence. 
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LIBEL  BILL.  I  * 

WiiEEEAS  doubts  and  controversies  have  arisen  at  various 
times  concerning  the  right  of  jurors  to  try  the  whole  matter 
laid  in  indictments  and  informations  for  seditious  and  other 
libels :  And  whereas  trial  by  juries  would  be  of  none  or  im- 
perfect effect  if  the  jurors  were  not  held  to  be  competent  to 
try  the  whole  matter  aforesaid ;  Eor  settling  and  clearing 
such  doubts  and  controversies,  and  for  securing  to  the  sub- 
ject the  effectual  and  complete  benefit  of  trial  by  juries  in 
such  indictments  and  informations;  BE  it  enacted,  Ae^ 
That  jurors  duly  empannelled  and  sworn  to  try  the  issue 
between  the  king  and  defendant  upon  any  indictment  or  in- 
formation for  a  seditious  libel,  or  a  libel  under  any  other  de- 
nomination or  description,  shall  be  held  and  reputed  com- 
petent to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  law  and  in  ri|;ht,  to 
try  every  part  of  the  matter  laid  or  charged  in  said  indict- 
ment or  information,  comprehending  the  criminal  intention 
of  the  defendant,  and  the  evil  tendency  of  the  libel  cbafged, 
as  well  as  the  mere  fact  of  the  publication  thereof,  and  the 
application  by  innuendo  of  blanks,  initial  letters,  pictures,  and 
other  devices ;  any  opinion,  question,  ambiguity,  or  doubt  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


SPEECH 

ON  THE  SECOND  READING  OF  A  BILL  FOR  THE  BEFSAL  OF 
MARRL/IQE  ACT.^ 

Tuts  act  [^the  Marriage  Act]  stands  upon  tu)o  principles; 
one,  that  the  power  of  marrying  without  consent  of  parents 
should  not  take  place  till  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  theother, 
that  all  marriages  should  be  public. 

The  proposition  of  the  honourable  mover  goes  to  the  first ; 
and  undoubtedly  his  motives  are  fair  and  honourable ;  and 
even  in  that  measure,  by  which  he  would  take  away  patenud 
power,  he  is  influenced  to  it  by  filial  piety,  and  he  is  led  into 

t  This  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox,  June  ^ 

1   1781 ;  and  rejected,  on  the  second  reading,  without  a  diyision.  ^ 
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it  by  a  natural,  and  to  him  inevitable,  but  real,  mistake,  that 
the  ordinary  race  of  mankind  advance  as  fast  towards  maturity 
of  judgment  and  imderstanding  as  he  does. 

.  5?he  question  is  not  now  whether  the  law  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge and  protect  such  a  state  of  life  as  minority;  nor 
whether  the  continuance  which  is  fixed  for  that  state  be 
not  improperly  prolonged  in  the  law  of  England.  Neither 
of  these  in  general  are  questioned.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  matrimony  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  general  rule, 
and  whether  the  minors  of  both  sexes,  without  the  consent 
of  their  parents,  ought  to  have  a  capacity  of  contracting  the 
matrimonial,  whilst  they  have  not  the  capacity  of  contract- 
ing any  other,  engagement.  Now  it  appears  to  me  very 
clear  that  they  ought  not.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  mere  animal  propagation  is  the  sole  end  of  matrimony. 
Matrimony  is  instituted  not  only  for  the  propagation  of  men, 
but  for  their  nutrition,  their  education,  their  establishment ; 
and  for  the  answering  of  all  the  purposes  of  a  rational  and 
moral  being ;  and  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  community  to 
consider  alone  of  how  many,  but  how  useful,  citizens  it  shall 
be  composed. 

It  is  most  certain  that  men  are  well  qualified  for  propaga- 
tion long  before  they  are  sufficiently  qualified  even  by  bodjly 
strength,  much  less  by  mental  prudence,  and  by  acquired 
skill  in  trades  and  professions,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
family.  Therefore,  to  enable  and  authorize  any  man  to  in- 
troduce citizens  into  the  commonwealth  before  a  rational 
security  can  be  given  that  he  may  provide  for  them,  and 
educate  them  as  citizens  ought  to  be  provided  for  and 
educated,  is  totally  incongruous  with  the  whole  order  of 
society.  Nay,  it  is  fundamentally  unjust ;  for  a  man  that 
breeds  a  family  without  competent  means  of  maintenance 
encumbers  other  men  with  his  children,  and  disables  them 
80  fiur  from  maintaining  their  own.  The  improvident  mar- 
riage of  one  man  becomes  a  tax  upon  the  orderly  and  regular 
marriage  of  all  the  rest.  Therefore,  those  laws  are  wisely 
constituted  that  give  a  man  the  use  of  all  his  faculties  at 
one  time ;  that  they  may  be  mutually  subservient,  aiding 
and  assisting  to  each  other :  that  the  time  of  his  completing 
his  bodily  strength,  the  time  of  mental  discretion,  the  time 
of  his  having  learned  his  trade,  and  the  time  at  which  he 
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has  the  disposition  of  his  fortune,  should  be  likewise  tliv 
time  in  which  he  is  permitted  to  introduce  citizens  into  the 
state,  and  to  charge  the  community  with  their  maintenance. 
To  give  a  man  a  family  during  his  apprenticeship,  whilst  his 
very  labour  belongs  to  another ;  to  give  him  a  tamily  when 
you  do  not  give  him  a  fortune  to  maintain  it ;  to  give  him  a 
family  before  he  can  contract  any  one  of  those  engagements 
without  which  no  business  can  be  carried  on,  would  be  to 
burden  the  state  with  families  without  any  security  for  their 
maintenance.  "When  parents  themselves  marry  their  chil- 
dren, they  become  in  some  sort  security  to  prevent  the  ill 
consequences.  You  have  this  security  in  parental  consent ; 
the  state  takes  its  security  in  the  knowledge  of  human  na* 
ture.  Parents  ordinarily  consider  little  the  passion  of  their 
children,  and  their  present  gratification.  I)on*t  fear  the 
power  of  a  father ;  it  is  kind  to  passion  to  give  it  time  to 
cool.  But  their  censures  sometimes  make  me  smile ;  some- 
times, for  I  am  very  infirm,  make  me  angry ;  scspe  bUem,  sape 
jocum  movent. 

It  gives  me  pain  to  differ  on  this  occasion  from  many,  if 
not  most,  of  those  whom  I  honour  and  esteem.  To  suffer 
the  grave  animadversion  and  censorial  rebuke  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  made  the  motion ;  of  him  whose  good 
nature  and  good  sense  the  House  look  upon  with  a  particular 
partiality ;  whose  approbation  would  have  been  one  of  the 
highest  objects  of  my  ambition ; — this  hurts  me.  It  is  said, 
the  Marriage  Act  is  aristocratic.  I  am  accused,  I  am  told 
abroad,  of  being  a  man  of  aristocratic  principles.  If  by  aris- 
tocracy they  mean  the  Peers,  I  have  no  vulgar  admiration, 
nor  any  vulgar  antipathy,  towards  them ;  I  hold  their  order 
in  cold  and  decent  respect.  I  hold  them  to  be  of  an  absolute 
necessity  in  the  constitution ;  but  I  think  they  are  only  good 
when  kept  within  their  proper  bounds.  I  trust,  whenever 
there  has  been  a  dispute  between  these  Houses,  the  part  I 
have  taken  has  not  been  equivocal.  If  by  the  aristocracy, 
which  indeed  comes  nearer  to  the  point,  they  mean  an  ad- 
herence to  the  rich  and  powerful  against  the  poor  and  weak, 
this  would  indeed  be  a  very  extraordinary  part.  I  have  in- 
curred the  odium  of  gentlemen  in  this  House  for  not  paying 
sufficient  regard  to  men  of  ample  property.  When,  indeed 
the  smallest  rights  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  kingdom  are 
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in  question,  I  would  set  my  face  against  any  act  of  pride  and 
power  countenanced  by  the  highest  that  are  in  it ;  and  if  it 
should  come  to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  a  contest  of  blood, 
God  forbid !  God  forbid ! — my  part  is  taken ;  I  would  take 
my  fote  with  the  poor,  and  low,  and  feeble.  But  if  these 
people  came  to  turn  their  liberty  into  a  cloak  for  malicious- 
ness, and  to  seek  a  privilege  of  exemption,  not  from  power, 
but  from  the  rules  of  morality  and  -virtuous  discipline,  then 
I  would  join  my  hand  to  make  them  feel  the  force  which  a 
few,  united  in  a  good  cause,  have  over  a  multitude  of  the 
profligate  and  ferocious. 

I  wish  the  nature  of  the  ground  of  repeal  were  considered 
with  a  little  attention.  It  is  said  the  act  tends  to  accumu* 
late,  to  keep  up  the  power  of  great  families,  and  to  add  wealth 
to  wealth.  It  may  be  that  it  does  so.  It  is  impossible  that 
any 'principle  of  law  or  government  useful  to  the  community 
should  be  established  without  an  advantage  to  those  who 
have  the  greatest  stake  in  the  country.  Even  some  vices 
arise  from  it.  The  same  laws  which  secure  property  en- 
courage avarice ;  and  the  fences  made  about  honest  acquisi- 
tion are  the  strong  bars  which  secure  the  hoards  of  the 
miser.  The  dignities  of  magistracy  are  encouragements  to 
ambition,  with  all  the  black  train  of  villanies  which  attend 
that  wicked  passion.  But  still  we  must  have  laws  to  secure 
property ;  and  still  we  must  have  ranks  and  distinctions  and 
magistracy  in  the  state,  notwithstanding  their  manifest  tend- 
ency to  encourage  avarice  and  ambition. 

By  aflSrming  the  parental  authority  throughout  the  state, 
parents  in  high  rank  will  generally  aim  at,  and  will  some- 
times have,  the  means,  too,  of  preserving  their  minor  children 
from  any  but  wealthy  or  splendid  matches.  But  this  au- 
thority preserves  from  a  thousand  misfortunes  which  em- 
bitter every  part  of  every  man's  domestic  life,  and  tear  to 
pieces  the  dearest  ties  in  human  society. 

I  am  no  peer,  nor  like  to  be — ^but  am  in  middle  life,  in  the 
mass  of  citizens ;  yet  I  should  feel  for  a  son  who  married  a 
prostituted  woman,  or  a  daughter  who  married  a  dishonour- 
able and  prostituted  man,  as  much  as  any  peer  in  the  realm. 

You  are  afraid  of  the  avaricious  principle  of  fathers.  But 
observe  that  the  avaricious  principle  is  here  mitigated  very 
considerably.     It  is  avarice  by  proxy,  it  is  avarice  not  work- 
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ing  by  itself,  or  for  itself,  but  through  the  medium  of  pft* 
rental  afiection,  meaning  to  procure  good  to  its  oflfoprixig. '       ^ 
But  the  contest  is  not  between  love  and  avarice. 

While  you  would  guard  against  the  possible  operation  of 
this  species  of  benevolent  avarice,  the  avarice  of  the  fisither, 
you  let  loose  another  species  of  avarice,  that  of  the  fortune* 
hunter,  unmitigated,  unqualified.  To  show  the  motives,  who 
has  heard  of  a  man  running  away  with  a  woman  not  worth 
sixpence  P  Do  not  call  this  bv  the  name  of  the  sweet  and 
best  passion — love.  It  is  robbery ;  not  a  jot  better  than 
any  other. 

would  you  suffer  the  sworn  enemy  of  his  family,  his  life, 
and  his  honour,  possibly  the  shame,  and  scandal,  and  blot  of 
human  society,  to  debauch  from  care  and  protection  the 
dearest  pledge  that  he  has  on  earth,  the  sole  comfort  of  his 
declining  years,  almost  in  infantine  imbecility ;  and  witli  it 
to  carry  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  the  disgrace  of  xu^ 
ture,  the  dear-earned  substance  of  a  careful  and  laborious 
life  ?  Think  of  the  daughter  of  an  honest,  virtuous  parent 
allied  to  vice  and  infamy.  Think  of  the  hopeful  son  tied  for 
life  by  the  meretricious  arts  of  the  refuse  of  mercenary  and 
promiscuous  lewdness.  Have  mercy  on  the  youth  of  both 
sexes ;  protect  them  from  their  ignorance  and  inexperience ; 
protect  one  part  of  life  by  the  wisdom  of  another ;  protect 
them  by  the  wisdom  of  laws,  and  the  care  of  nature. 


SPEECH 

ON  A  MOTION  FOR  LEAVE  TO  BRING  IN  A  BILL  TO  QUIET 

THE  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AGAINST 

DORMANT  CLAIMS  OF  THE  CHURCH.* 

If  I  considered  this  bill  as  an  attack  upon  the  Church, 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing  and  weakening 
the  clergy,  I  should  be  one  of  the  foremost  in  an  early  and 
vigorous  opposition  to  it. 

I  admit,  the  same  reasons  do  not  press  for  limiting  the 

^  This  motion  was  made  the  17th  February,  1772,  and  rejected  cm  A       ^  i 
division;  the  numbers  being,  Ayes  117,  Noes  141.  . 
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cUams  of  the  Church,  that  existed  for  limiting  the  Crown  by 
that  wisest  of  all  laws,  which  has  secured  the  property,  the 
peace,  and  the  freedom  of  this  country  from  tne  ii^ost  dan- 
gerous mode  of  attack  which  could  be  made  upon  them  alL 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  maintaining  that 
venerable  body  with  decency  (and  with  more  than  mere  de- 
cency). I  would  maintain  it  according  to  the  ranks  wisely 
established  in  it  with  that  sober  and  temperate  splendour,  that 
is  suitable  to  a  sacred  character  invested  with  high  dignity. 

There  ought  to  be  a  symmetry  between  all  the  parts  and  or- 
ders of  a  state.  A  poor  clergy  in  an  opulent  nation  can  have 
little  correspondence  with  the  body  it  is  to  instruct,  and  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  public  sentiments  of  religion.  Such  irreli- 
gious frugality  is  even  bad  economy,  as  the  little  that  is 
given  is  entirely  thrown  away.  Such  an  impoverished  and 
degraded  clergy  in  quiet  times  could  never  execute  their  duty, 
and  in  time  of  disorder  would  infinitely  aggravate  the  public 
confusions. 

That  the  property  of  the  Church  is  a  favoured  and  privi- 
leged property  I  readily  admit.  It  is  made  with  great  wis- 
dom, since  a  perpetual  body  with  a  perpetual  duty  ought  to 
have  a  perpetual  provision. 

The  question  is  not  the  property  of  the  church,  or  its  se- 
curity. The  question  is,  whether  you  will  render  the  princi- 
ple of  prescription  a  principle  of  the  law  of  this  land,  and  in- 
corporate it  with  the  whole  of  your  jurisprudence ;  whether, 
having  given  it  first  against  the  laity,  then  against  the  Crown, 
you  will  now  extend  it  to  the  Church. 

The  acts  which  were  made,  giving  limitation  against  the 
laity,  were  not  acts  against  the  property  of  those  who  might 
be  precluded  by  limitations.  The  act  of  quiet  against  the 
Crown  was  not  against  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  but  against 
a  power  of  vexation. 

If  the  principle  of  prescription  be  not  a  constitution  of 
positive  law,  but  a  principle  of  natural  equity,  then  to  hold 
it  out  against  any  man  is  doing  him  injustice. 

That  tithes  are  due  of  common  right  is  readily  granted ; — 
and  if  this  principle  had  been  kept  in  its  original  straitness, 
it  might  indeed  be  supposed  that  to  plead  an  exemption  was 
to  plead  a  long-continued/roMC?;  and  that  no  man  could  be 
deceived  in  such  a  title ;  as  the  moment  he  bought  land  he 
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must  know  that  he  bought  land  tithed.  Prescription  eoiild 
not  aid  him,  for  prescription  can  only  attach  on  a  supposed 
bond  fide  possession. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  principle  has  been  broken  in  upoiu 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  sorts  of  properfy. 
1.  Land  carries  no  mark  on  it  to  distinguish  it  as  eodesi** 
astical,  as  tithes  do,  which  are  a  charge  on  land ;  tberefocey 
though  it  had  been  made  inalienable,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be 
subject  to  limitation.     It  might  bond  fide  be  held.  ■ 

But  first  it  was  not  originally  inalienable ;  no,  not  by  the 
canon  law,  until  the  restraining  act  of  the  11th  of  Elizabeth. 
But  the  great  revolution  of  the  dissolution  of  monasterieSy 
by  the  31st  II.  ch.  13,  has  so  mixed  and  confounded  ecdeBiaa-  ■ 
tical  with  lay  property,  that  a  man  may  by  every  rule  of  good 
faith  be  possessed  of  it. 

The  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ann.  1,  ch.  1,  gave  awiiy 
the  bishops'  lands. 

So  far  as  to  lands. 

As  to  tithes,  they  are  not  things  in  their  own  nature  sub- 
ject to  be  barred  by  prescription  upon  the  general  princi^e. 
But  tithes  and  church  lands,  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  VUl. 
and  the  11th  Eliz.,  have  become  objects  in  commercio;  for  by 
coming  to  the  Crown  they  became  grantable  in*that  way  to 
the  subject,  and  a  great  part  of  the  church  lands  passed 
through  the  Crown  to  the  people. 

By  passing  to  the  king,  tithes  became  property  to  a  mixed 
party ;  by  passing  from  the  king,  they  became  absolutely  lay 
property;  the  partition-wall  was  broken  down,  and  tithes 
and  church  possession  became  no  longer  synonymous  terms. 
No  man,  therefore,  might  become  a  fair  purchaser  of  tithes, 
and  of  exemption  from  tithes. 

By  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  the  lands  took  the  same 
course,  (I  will  not  inquire  by  what  justice,  good  policy,  and 
decency,)  but  they  passed  into  lay-lands,  became  the  object 
of  purchases  for  valuable  consideration,  and  of  marriage  set* 
tlements. 

ISiow,  if  tithes  might  come  to  a  la3rman,  land  in  the  hands 
of  a  layman  might  be  also  tithe-free.  So  that  there  was  an 
object  which  a  layman  might  become  seized  of  equitably 
and  bond  fide;  there  was  something  on  which  a  prescription 
might  attach,  the  end  of  which  is  to  secure  the  natural  well- 
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tneaning  ignorance  of  men,  and  to  secure  property  by  the 
best  of  all  principles, — continuance. 

I  have  therefore  shown  that  a  layman  may  be  equitably 
seized  of  church  lands — 2.  Of  tithes — 3.  Of  exemption  from 
tithes ;  and  you  will  not  contend  that  there  should  be  no  pre- 
scription. Will  you  say  that  the  alienations  made  before  the 
11th  of  Elizabeth  shall  not  stand  good  ? 

I  do  not  mean  anything  against  the  Church,  her  dignities, 
her  honours,  her  privileges,  or  her  possessions.  I  should 
wish  even  to  enlarge  them  all ;  not  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  incompetently  endowed.  This  is  to  take  nothing  from 
her  but  the  power  of  making  herself  odious.  If  she  be  secure 
herself,  she  can  have  no  objection  to  the  security  of  others. 
Eor  I  hope  she  is  secure  from  lay-bigotry  and  anti-priestcraft, 
for  certainly  such  things  there  are.  I  heartily  wish  to  see 
the  Church  secure  in  such  possessions,  as  will  not  only  enable 
her  ministers  to  preach  the  gospel  with  ease,  but  of  such  a 
kind  as  will  enable  them  to  preach  it  with  its  full  effect — so 
that  the  pastor  shall  not  have  the  inauspicious  appearance  of 
a  tax-gatherer ; — such  a  maintenance  as  is  compatible  with 
the  civil  prosperity  and  improvement  of  their  country. 


HINTS 

FOR  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DRAMA. » 

It  is  generally  observed  that  no  species  of  writing  is  so 
difficult  as  the  dramatic.  It  must  indeed  appear  so,  were  we 
to  consider  it  upon  one  side  only.  It  is  a  dialogue,  or 
species  of  composition,  which  in  itself  requires  all  the  mastery 
of  a  complete  writer  with  grace  and  spirit  to  support.  We 
may  add  that  it  must  have  a  fable  too,  which  necessarily  re- 
quires invention,  one  of  the  rarest  qualities  of  the  human 
mind.  It  would  surprise  us,  if  we  were  to  examine  the  thing 
critically,  how  few  good  original  stories  there  are  in  the  world. 
The  most  celebrated  borrow  from  each  other,  and  are  content 

*  These  hints  appear  to  have  been  first  thoughts,  which  were  probably 
intended  to  be  amplified  and  connected ;  and  so  worked  up  into  a  regular 
dissertation.  No  date  appears  of  the  time  when  they  were  written,  but  it 
was  probably  before  the  year  1765. 
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with  some  new  turn ;  some  corrective,  addition,  or  eBtabliBh- 
ment.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  in  that  way  am  - 
claim  no  other  merit.  I  do  not  think  La  Fontaine  has  one 
original  story.  And  if  we  pursue  him  to  those  who  are  hur 
originals,  the  Italian  writers  of  tales  and  novels,  we  shall  find 
most  even  of  them  drawing  from  antiquity,  or  borrowing  from 
the  Eastern  world,  or  adopting  and  decorating  the  litue  po- 
pular stories  they  found  current  and  traditionary  in  their 
country.  Sometimes  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  tale 
in  real  fact.  Even  after  all  their  borrowing  from  so  many 
funds,  they  are  still  far  from  opulent.  How  few  stories  has 
Boccace  which  are  tolerable,  and  how  much  fewer  are  there 
which  you  would  desire  to  read  twice!  But  this  general 
difficulty  is  greatly  increased  when  we  come  to  the  drama. 
Here  a  fable  is  essential ;  a  fable,  which  is  to  be  conducted 
with  rapidity,  clearness,  consistency,  and  surprise,  without 
any,  or  certainly  with  very  little,  aid  from  narrative.  This  is 
the  reason  that  generally  nothing  is  more  dull  in  telling  than 
the  plot  of  a  play.  It  is  seldom  or  never  a  good  story  in  it- 
self;  and  in  this  particular,  some  of  the  greatest  writers,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  theatres,  have  failed  in  the  most  miseN 
ablc  manner.  It  is  well  a  play  has  still  so  many  requisites 
to  complete  it,  that,  though  the  writer  should  not  succeed  in 
these  particulars,  and  therefore  should  be  so  far  from  per- 
fection, there  are  still  enough  left,  in  which  he  may  please, 
at  less  expense  of  labour  to  himself,  and  perhaps,  too,  with 
more  real  advantage  to  his  auditory.  It  is  indeed  very  diffi- 
cult happily  to  excite  the  passions,  and  draw  the  characters 
of  men.  But  our  nature  leads  us  more  directly  to  such 
paintings  than  to  the  invention  of  a  story ;  we  are  imitative 
animals ;  and  we  are  more  naturally  led  to  imitate  the  exer- 
tions of  character  and  passion,  than  to  observe  and  describe  a 
series  of  events,  and  to  discover  those  relations  and  depend- 
encies in  them,  which  vdll  please.  Nothing  can  be  more  rare 
than  this  quality.  Herein,  as  I  believe,  consists  the  diffiar- 
enco  between  the  inventive  and  the  descriptive  genius.  By 
the  inventive  genius,  I  mean  the  creator  of  agreeable  facts 
and  incidents ;  by  the  descriptive,  the  delineator  of  characters, 
manners,  and  passions.  Imitation  calls  us  to  this ;  we  are 
in  some  cases  almost  forced  to  it,  and  it  is  cqmparatively 
easy.     More  observe  the  characters  of  men  than  the  order  of 
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things ;  to  the  one  we  are  formed  hj  nature,  and  by  that 
sympathy  from  which  we  are  so  strongly  led  to  take  a  part 
in  the  passions  and  manners  of  our  fellow-men.  The  other 
is,  as  it  were,  foreign  and  extrinsical.  Neither,  indeed,  can 
anything  be  done,  even  in  this,  without  invention.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  this  invention  is  of  a  kind  altogether  different 
from  the  former.  However,  though  the  more  sublime  genius, 
and  the  greatest  art,  is  required  for  the  former,  yet  me  lat« 
ter,  as  it  is  more  common  and  more  easy,  so  it  is  more  useful, 
and  administers  more  directly  to  the  great  business  of  life. 

If  the  drama  requires  such  a  combination  of  talents,  the 
most  common  of  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  found,  and  diffi-^ 
cult  to  be  exerted,  it  is  not  surprising,  at  a  time  when  almost 
all  kinds  of  poetry  are  cultivated  with  little  success,  to  find 
that  we  have  done  no  great  matters  in  this.  Many  causes  may 
be  assigned  for  our  present  weakness  in  that  oldest  and  most 
excellent  branch  of  philosophy,  poetical  learning,  and  par» 
ticularly  in  what  regards  the  theatre.  I  shall  here  only  con- 
sider what  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  these  causes ;  I  mean 
the  wrong  notion  of  the  art  itself,  which  begins  to  grow 
fashionable,  especially  among  people  of  an  elegant  turn  of 
mind  with  a  weak  understanding ;  and  these  are  they,  that 
form  the  great  body  of  the  idle  part  of  every  polite  and  civil- 
ized nation.  The  prevailing  system  of  that  class  of  mankind 
is  indolence.  This  gives  them  an  aversion  to  aU  strong 
movements.  It  infuses  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which,  when 
it  is  real,  and  accompanied  with  a  justness  of  thought,  is  an 
amiable  quality,  and  favourable  to  the  fine  arts ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  make  the  whole  of  the  character,  it  injures  things 
more  excellent  than  those  which  it  improves ;  and  degener- 
ates into  a  false  refinement,  which  diffuses  a  languor,  and 
breathes  a  frivolous  air  over  everything  which  it  can  influ- 
ence.       **#***«* 

Having  differed  in  my  opinion  about  dramatic  composi- 
tion,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  comedy,  with  a  gentleman 
for  whose  character  and  talents  I  have  a  very  high  respect, 
I  thought  myself  obliged,  on  account  of  that  difference,  to  a 
new  and  more  exact  examination  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
I  had  formed  my  opinions.  I  thought  it  would  be  impossible 
to  come  to  any  clear  and  definite  idea  on  this  subject,  with- 
out remounting  to  the  natural  passions  or  dispositions  of 
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men,  which  first  gave  rise  to  this  species  of  writing ;  for  from 
these  alone  its  nature,  its  limits,  and  its  true  character,  call 
be  determined. 

Tlicre  are  but  four  general  principles  which  can  move  men 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  characters  of  others ;  and  they 
may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  good  and  ill  opinion;  on  tlie 
side  of  the  first  may  be  classed  admiration  and  love,  hatred 
and  contempt  on  the  other.  And  these  have  accordingly 
divided  poetry  into  two  very  difierent  kinds,  the  panegyrical 
and  the  satirical;  under  one  of  which  heads  all  genuine 
poetry  falls  (for  I  do  not  reckon  the  didactic  as  poetry  in 
the  strictness  of  speech). 

Without  question,  the  subject  of  all  poetry  was  originally 
direct  and  personal.  Fictitious  character  is  a  refinement,  jT 
and  comparatively  modern ;  for  abstraction  is  in  its  nature 
slow,  and  always  follows  the  progress  of  philosophy.  Men 
had  always  friends  and  enemies  before  they  knew  the  exact 
nature  of  vice  and  virtue ;  they  naturally,  and  with  their  best 
powers  of  eloquence,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  magnified 
and  set  off"  the  one,  vilified  and  traduced  the  other. 

The  first  species  of  composition  in  either  way  was  pro- 
bably some  general  indefinite  topic  of  praise  or  blame,  ex- 
pressed in  a  song  or  hymn,  which  is  the  most  common  and 
simple  kind  of  panegyric  and  satire.  ^ 

Bat  as  nothing  tended  to  set  their  hero  or  subject  in  a  I 
more  forcible  light  than  some  story  to  their  advantage  or 
prejudice,  they  soon  introduced  a  narrative;  and  thus  im- 
proved the  composition  into  a  greater  variety  of  pleasure  to 
the  hearer,  and  to  a  more  forcible  instrument  of  honour  or 
disgrace  to  the  subject. 

It  is  natural  with  men,  when  they  relate  any  action  with 
any  degree  of  warmth,  to  represent  the  parties  to  it  talking 
as  the  occasion  requires;  and  this  produces  that  mixed  spedes 
of  poetry  composed  of  narrative  and  dialogue,  which  is  very 
universal  in  all  languages,  and  of  which  Homer  is  the  noblest 
example  in  any.  This  mixed  kind  of  poetry  seems  also  to  be 
most  perfect,  as  it  takes  in  a  variety  of  situations,  circum- 
stances, reflections,  and  descriptions,  which  must  be  rejected 
on  a  more  limited  plan. 

It  must  be  equally  obvious  that  men  in  relating  a  story  in 
a  forcible  manner  do  very  frequently  mimic  the  looks,  gesture, 
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and  voice  of  the  person  concerned,  and  for  the  time,  as  it  were, 
put  themselves  into  his  place. 

This  gave  the  hint  to  the  drama,  or  acting,  and  observing 
the  powerful  effect  of  this  in  public  exhibitions    *       ♦       * 

But  the  drama,  the  most  artificial  and  complicated  of  all  the 
poetical  machines,  was  not  yet  brought  to  perfection :  and 
like  those  animals  which  change  their  state,  some  parts  of 
the  old  narrative'  still  adhered.  It  still  had  a  chorus,  it  still 
had  a  prologue  to  explain  the  design  ;  and  the  perfect  drama, 
an  automaton  supported  and  moved  without  any  foreign  help, 
was  formed  late  and  gradually.  Nay,  there  are  still  several 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  not,  and  probably  never  may 
be,  formed. — The  Chinese  drama. 

The  drama,  being  at  length  formed,  naturally  adhered  to 
the  first  division  of  poetry,  the  satirical  and  panegyrical,  which 
made  tragedy  and  comedy. 

Men,  in  praising,  naturally  applaud  the  dead.  Tragedy 
celebrated  the  dead. 

Great  men  are  never  sufficiently  shown  but  in  struggles. 
Tragedy  turned  therefore  on  melancholy  and  affecting  sub- 
jects ; — a  sort  of  Threnodia ; — its  passions,  therefore,  admira- 
tion, terror,  and  pity. 

Comedy  was  satirical.     Satire  is  best  on  the  living. 

It  was  soon  found,  that  the  best  way  to  depress  a  hated 
character  was  to  turn  it  into  ridicule;  and  therefore  the 
greater  vices,  which  in  the  beginning  were  lashed,  gave  place 
to  the  contemptible. 

Its  passion  therefore  became  ridicule. 

Every  writing  must  have  its  characteristic  passion.  What 
is  that  of  comedy,  if  not  ridicule  ? 

Comedy,  therefore,  is  a  satirical  poem,  representing  an 
action  carried  on  by  dialogue,  to  excite  laughter  by  describing 
ludicrous  characters.     See  Aristotle. 

Therefore,  to  preserve  this  definition,  the  ridicule  must  be 
either  in  the  action  or  characters,  or  both. 

An  action  may  be  ludicrous,  independent  of  the  characters, 
by  the  ridiculous  situations  and  accidents  which  may  happen 
to  the  characters. 

But  the  action  is  not  so  important  as  the  characters.  We 
see  this  every  day  upon  the  stage. 

What  are  the  characters  fit  for  comedy  ? 

N  2 
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It  appears  that  no  part  of  human  life,  which  may  be  sub* 
ject  to  ridicule,  is  exempted  from  comedy ;  for  whenever  men 
run  into  the  absurd,  wnether  high  or  low,  they  may  be  the 
subject  of  satire,  and  consequently  of  comedy.  Indeed  some 
characters,  as  kings,  are  exempted  through  decency  ;  others 
might  be  too  insignificant.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  persons 
in  better  life  are  so  polished  that  their  true  characters,  and 
the  real  bent  of  their  humour,  cannot  appear.  For  my  own 
part  I  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  this  remark ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  I  beSeve  that  good  breeding  is  not  so  universal  op 
strong,  in  any  part  of  life,  as  to  overrule  the  real  characters 
and  strong  passions  of  such  men  as  would  be  proper  objects 
of  the  drama.  2dly,  It  is  not  the  ordinary  common-place  dis- 
course of  assemblies  that  is  to  be  represented  in  comedy.  The 
parties  are  to  be  put  in  situations  in  which  their  passions  are 
roused,  and  their  real  characters  called  forth ;  and  if  thei^ 
situations  are  judiciously  adapted  to  their  characters,  there  ia 
no  doubt  but  they  will  appear  in  all.  their  force,  choose  what 
situation  of  life  you  please.  Let  the  politest  man  alive  game, 
and  feel  at  loss  ;  let  this  be  his  character ;  and  his 
.  to.  pQii^gugga  will  never  hide  it,  nay,  it  will  put  it  for- 
ward with  greater  violence,  and  make  a  more  forcible  contrast. 

But  genteel  comedy  puts  these  characters,  not  in  their 
„.  .  ««       passionate,  but  in  their  genteel,  light :  makes  ele- 

Sic  in  MS.  to.  -^      .        ,  ,  *  , .        °     j      •  j.   ° 

gant  cold  conversation,  and  virtuous  personages. 
Such  sort  of  pictures  disagreeable. 

Virtue  and  politeness  not  proper  for  comedy,  for  they  have 
too  much  or  no  movement. 

They  are  not  good  in  tragedy,  much  less  here. 

The  greater  virtues,  fortitude,  justice,  and  the  like,  too 
serious  and  sublime. 

It  is  not  every  story,  every  character,  every  incident,  but 
those  only  which  answer  their  end. — Painting  of  artificial 
things  not  good ;  a  thing  being  useful  does  not  therefore  make 
it  most  pleasing  in  picture. — Natural  manners  good  and  bad 
— sentiment. — In  common  afiairs  and  common  life  virtuous 
sentiments  are  not  even  the  character  of  virtuous  men ;  we 
cannot  bear  these  sentiments  but  when  they  are  pressed  out 
as  it  were  by  great  exigencies,  and  a  certain  contention,  which 
is  above  the  general  style  of  comedy.      *        ♦         ♦        #   . 

The  first  character  of  propriety  the  Law-Suit  possesses  in 
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an  eminent  degree.  The  plot  of  the  play  is  an  iniquitous 
suit ;  there  can  be  no  fitter  persons  to  he  concerned  in  the 
active  part  of  it  than  low,  necessitous  lawyers  of  bad  charac- 
ter and  profligates  of  desperate  fortune.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  passive  part,  if  an  honest  and  virtuous  man  had- been 
made  the  object  of  their  designs,  or  a  weak  man  of  good  in- 
tentions, every  successful  step  they  should  take  against  him 
ought  rather  to  fill  the  audience  with  horror  than  pleasure 
and  mirth;  and  if  in  the  conclusion  their  plots  should  be 
baffled,  even  this  would  come  too  late  to  prevent  that  ill  im- 
pression ;  but  in  the  Law-Suit  this  is  admirably  avoided ;  for 
the  character  chosen  is  a  rich,  avaricious  usurer.  The  pecuni- 
ary distresses  of  such  a  person  can  never  be  looked  upon 
with  horror;  and  if  he  should  be  even  handled  unjustly,  we 
always  wait  his  delivery  with  patience. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  display  of  the  character,  which  is 
the  essential  part  of  the  plot,  nothing  can  be  more  finely  im- 
agined than  to  draw  a  miser  in  law.  If  you  draw  him  in- 
clined to  love,  and  marriage,  you  depart  from  the  height  of 
his  character  in  some  measure,  as  Moliere  has  done.  Expenses 
of  this  kind  he  may  easily  avoid.  If  you  draw  him  in  law,  to 
advance  brings  expense ;  to  draw  back  brings  expense ;  and 
the  character  is  tortured  and  brought  out  at  every  moment. 

A  sort  of  notion  has  prevailed,  that  a  comedy  might  sub- 
sist without  humour.  It  is  an  idle  disquisition,  whether  a 
story  in  private  life,  represented  in  dialogues,  may  not  be 
carried  on  with  some  degree  of  merit  without  humour.  It 
may,  unquestionably  ;  but  what  shines  chiefly  in  comedy,  the 
painting  the  manners  of  life,  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
wanting.  A  character,  which  has  nothing  extravagant,  wrong, 
or  singular  in  it,  can  affect  but  very  little ;  and  this  is  what 
makes  Aristotle  draw  the  great  line  of  distinction  between 
tragedy  and  comedy.  'Ev  avrjj  Se  ry  Bia^op^  koi  ij  rpaytpUa, 
&c.  Arist.  Poet.  ch.  11. 

There  is  not  a  more  absurd  mistake,  than  that  whatever 
may  not  unnaturally  happen  in  an  action  is  of  course  to  be 
admitted  into  every  painting  of  it.  In  nature,  the  great  and 
the  little,  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous,  things  the  most  dis- 
proportionate the  one  to  the  other,  are  frequently  huddled 
together  in  much  confusion.     And  what  then?    It  is  the 
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business  of  art  first  to  choose  some  determinate  endandpux^ 
pose,  and  then  to  select  those  parts  of  nature,  and  those  onljy 
which  conduce  to  that  end,  avoiding,  with  most  religious  ex- 
actness, the  intermixture  of  anything  which  would  contra- 
dict it.  Else  the  whole  idea  ol  propriety,  that  is,  the  onlj 
distinction  between  the  just  and  chimerical,  in  the  arts  would 
be  utterly  lost.  A  hero  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  like  other 
men ;  but  to  introduce  such  scenes  on  the  stage,  because  they 
are  natural,  would  be  ridiculous.  And  why  ?  because  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  end  for  which  the  play  is  writ- 
ten. The  design  of  a  piece  might  be  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  most  natuml  incidents  in  the  world.  Boileau  has  some- 
where criticised,  with  what  surely  is  a  very  just  severity,  on 
Ariosto,  for  introducing  a  ludicrous  tale  from  his  host  to  one 
of  the  principal  persons  of  his  poem,  though  the  story  has 
great  merit  in  its  way.  Indeed  that  famous  piece  is  so  mon- 
strous and  extravagant  in  all  its  parts,  that  one  is  not  parti- 
cularly shocked  with  this  indecorum.  But,  as  Boileau  has 
observed,  if  Virgil  had  introduced  jEneas  listening  to  a  bawdy 
story  from  his  host,  what  an  episode  had  this  formed  in  that 
divine  poem !  Suppose,  instead  of  jEneas,  he  had  represented 
the  impious  Mezentius  as  entertaining  himself  in  that  man- 
ner, such  a  thing  would  not  have  been  without  probability, 
but  it  would  have  clashed  with  the  very  first  principles  of 
taste,  and,  I  would  say,  of  common  sense. 

1  have  heard  of  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Supper ; 
and,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  it  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  some  of 
the  Flemish  masters ;  in  this  picture  all  the  personages  are 
drawn  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion ; 
but  the  painter  has  filled  the  void  under  the  table  with  a  dog 
gnawing  bones.  Who  does  not  see  the  possibility  of  such  an  in- 
cident, and  at  the  same  time  the  absurdity  of  introducing  it 
on  such  an  occasion?  Innumerable  such  cases  might  be 
stated ;  it  is  not  the  incompatibility  or  agreeableness  of  in- 
cidents, characters,  or  sentiments  with  the  probable  in  fact, 
but  with  propriety  in  design,  that  admits  or  excludes  them 
from  a  place  in  any  composition.  "We  may  as  well  urge,  that 
stones,  sand,  clay,  and  metals  lie  in  a  certain  manner  in  the 
earth,  as  a  reason  for  building  with  these  materials,  and  in 
that  manner,  as  for  writing  according  to  the  accidental  dis- 
position of  characters  in  nature.     I  have,  I  am  afraid,  been 
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longer  than  it  might  seem  necessary  in  refuting  such  a  no- 
tion ;  but  such  authority  can  only  be  opposed  by  a  good  deal 
of  reason. 

We  are  not  to  forget,  that  a  play  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  very 
short  composition ;  that  if  one  passion  or  disposition  is  to  be 
wrought  up  with  tolerable  success,  I  believe  it  is  as  much  as 
can  in  any  reason  be  expected.  If  there  be  scenes  of  dis- 
tress, and  scenes  of  humour,  they  must  either  be  in  a  double 
or  single  plot.  If  there  be  a  double  plot,  there  are  in  fact 
two.  If  they  be  in  checkered  scenes  of  serious  and  comic, 
you  are  obliged  continually  to  break  both  the  thread  of  the 
story  and  the  continuity  of  the  passion ;  if  in  the  same  scene, 
as  Mrs.  V.  seems  to  recommend,  it  is  needless  to  observe 
how  absurd  the  mixture  must  be,  and  how  little  adapted  to 
answer  the  genuine  end  of  any  passion.  It  is  odd  to  observe 
the  progress  of  bad  taste ;  for  this  mixed  passion  being  uni- 
versally proscribed  in  the  regions  of  tragedy,  it  has  taken 
refuge  and  shelter  in  comedy,  where  it  seems  firmly  estab- 
lished, though  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  we  may  not 
laugh  in  the  one  as  weU  as  weep  in  the  other.  The  true 
reason  of  this  mixture  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  manners 
which  are  prevalent  amongst  a  people ;  it  has  become  very 
fashionable  to'  affect  delicacy,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  fine 
feeling,  and  to  shun  all  imputation  of  rusticity.  Much 
mirth  is  very  foreign  to  this  character ;  they  have  introduced 
therefore  a  sort  of  neutral  writing. 

Now  as  to  characters,  they  have  dealt  in  them  as  in  the 
passions.  There  are  none  but  lords  and  footmen.  One  ob- 
jection to  characters  in  high  life  is,  that  almost  all  wants,  and 
a  thousand  happy  circumstances  arising  from  them,  being 
removed  from  it,  their  whole  mode  of  life  is  too  artificial,  and 
not  so  fit  for  painting.  And  the  contrary  opinion  has  arisen 
from  a  mistake,  that  whatever  has  merit  in  the  reahty  neces- 
sarily must  have  it  in  the  representation.  I  have  observed 
that  persons,  and  especially  women,  in  lower  life,  and  of  no 
breeding,  are  fond  of  such  representations.  It  seems  like 
introducing  them  into  good  company,  and  the  honour  com- 
pensates the  dulness  of  the  entertainment. 

Fashionable  manners  being  fluctuating  is  another  reason 
for  not  choosing  them — sensible  comedy — talking  sense  a 
dull  thing —     «««««#*## 
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CAUSES   OF  THE   CONNEXION   BETWEEN   THE   ROMANS   AND   BRITONS. — 
CJESAr's    two   invasions   of   BRITAIN. 

Ik  order  to  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the  state  of  Europe 
before  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  Boman  power,  tne 
whole  region  is  to  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts,  whieh 
we  shall  call  northern  and  southern  Europe.  The  northern 
part  is  everywhere  separated  from  the  southern  by  immense 
and  continued  chains  of  mountains.  From  Greece  it  is  divided 
by  Mount  Hsemus ;  from  Spain  by  the  Pyrenees ;  from  Italy 
by  the  Alps.  This  division  is  not  made  by  an  arbitrary  or 
casual  distribution  of  countries.  The  limits  are  marked  out 
by  nature,  and  in  these  early  ages^were  yet  further  distin- 
guished by  a  considerable  difference  in  the  manners  and 
usages  of  the  nations  they  divided.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  northward  of  these  boundaries,  a  vast  mass  of  solid  con- 
tinent lies  before  us,  stretched  out  from  the  remotest  shore 
of  Tartary  quite  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  A  line  drawn  through 
this  extent  from  east  to  west  would  pass  over  the  greatMt 
body  of  unbroken  land  that  is  anywhere  known  upon  the 
globe.  This  tract,  in  a  course  of  some  degrees  to  the  north- 
ward, is  not  interrupted  by  any  sea ;  neither  are  the  moun- 
tains so  disposed  as  to  form  any  considerable  obstacle  to 
hostile  incursions.  Originally  it  was  all  inhabited  but  by 
one  sort  of  people,  known  by  one  common  denomination  of 
Scythians.  As  the  several  tribes  of  this  comprehensive  name 
lay  in  many  parts  greatly  exposed,  and  as  by  their  situation 
and  customs  they  were  much  inclined  to  attack,  and  by  both 
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ill  qualified  for  defence,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  immense 
region  there  was  for  many  ages  a  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of 
barbarous  nations.  None  of  their  commonwealths  continued 
long  enough  established  on  any  particular  spot  to  settle,  and 
to  subside  into  a  regular  order ;  one  tribe  continually  over- 
powering or  thrusting  out  another.  But  as  these  were  only 
the  mixtures  of  Scythians  with  Scythians,  the  triumphs  of 
barbarians  over  barbarians,  there  were  revolutions  in  empire, 
but  none  in  manners.  The  northern  Europe,  until  some  parts 
of  it  were  subdued  by  the  progress  of  the  Boman  arms,  re- 
mained almost  equally  covered  with  all  the  ruggedness  of 
primitive  barbarism. 

The  southern  part  was  differently  circumstanced.  Divided, 
as  we  have  said,  from  the  northern  by  great  mountains,  it  is 
further  divided  within  itself  by  considerable  seas.  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Italy  are  peninsulas.  By  these  advantages  of 
situation  the  inhabitants  were  preserved  from  those  great  and 
sudden  revolutions  to  which  the  northern  world  had  been 
always  liable.  And  being  confined  within  a  space  compara- 
tively narrow,  they  were  restrained  from  wandering  into  a 
pastoral  and  unsettled  life.  It  was  upon  one  side  only  that 
they  could  be  invaded  by  land.  Whoever  made  an  attempt 
on  any  other  part  must  necessarily  have  arrived  in  ships  of 
some  magnitude ;  and  must  therefore  have,  in  a  degree,  been 
cultivated,  if  not  by  the  liberal,  at  least  by  the  mechanic  arts. 
In  fact  the  principal  colonies  which  we  find  these  countries  to 
have  received  were  sent  from  Phoenicia,  or  the  Lesser  Asia, 
or  Egypt,  the  great  fountains  of  the  ancient  civility  and  learn- 
ing. And  they  became,  more  or  less,  earlier  or  later,  polished, 
as  they  were  situated  nearer  to,  or  frirther  from,  these  cele- 
brated sources.  Though  I  am  satisfied,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  Celtic  tongues  with  the  Greek  and  Eoman,  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Greece  were  of  the  same 
race  with  the  people  of  northern  Europe,  yet  it  is  certain 
they  profited  so  much  by  their  guarded  situation,  by  the  mild- 
ness of  their  climate  favourable  to  humanity,  and  by  the 
foreign  infusions,  that  they  came  greatly  to  excel  the  northern 
nations  in  every  respect,  and  particularly  in  the  art  and  dis- 
cipline of  war.  Eor  not  being  so  strong  in  their  bodies,  partly 
from  the  temperature  of  their  climate,  partly  from  a  degree  of 
softness  induced  by  a  more  cultivated  life,  they  applied  them- 
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selves  to  remove  the  few  inconveniences  of  a  settled  society  hf 
the  advantages  which  it  affords  in  art,  disposition,  and  obedi* 
ence.  And  as  they  consisted  of  many  small  states,  their 
people  were  well  exercised  in  arms  and  sharpened  agaixut 
each  other  by  continual  war. 

8uch  was  the  situation  of  Greece  and  Italy  from  a  very  r^ 
mote  period.  The  Grauls  and  other  northern  nations,  envioiui 
of  their  wealth,  and  despising  the  effeminacy  of  their  manners, 
often  invaded  them  with  numerous,  though  ill-formed,  armies. 
But  their  greatest  and  most  frequent  attempts  were  affainst 
Italy;  their  connexion  with  which  country  alone  we  shall  here 
consider.  In  the  course  of  these  wars  the  superiority  of  the 
Homan  discipline  over  the  Gallic  ferocity  was  at  length  de* 
monstrated.  The  Gauls,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  with 
which  their  irruptions  were  made,  and  the  impetuous  courage 
by  which  that  nation  was  distinguished,  had  no  permanent 
success.  They  were  altogether  unskilful  either  in  improving 
their  victories  or  repairing  their  defeats.  But  the  liomans, 
being  governed  by  a  most  wise  order  of  men,  perfected  by  a 
traditionary  experience  in  the  policy  of  conquest,  drew  some 
advantage  from  every  turn  of  fortune ;  and,  victorious  or  van- 
quished, persisted  in  one  uniform  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
breaking  to  pieces  everything  which  endangered  their  safety, 
or  obstructed  their  greatness.  For  after  having  more  than 
once  expelled  the  northern  invaders  out  of  Italy,  they  pursued 
them  over  the  Alps ;  and,  carrying  the  war  into  the  country 
of  their  enemy,  under  several  able  generals,  and  at  last  under 
Caius  Caesar,  they  reduced  all  the  Gauls  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean 8ea  to  the  Bhine  and  the  ocean.  During  the  pro&fress 
of  this  decisive  war,  some  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Gam  had 
recourse  for  assistance  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Britain. 
From  thence  they  received  considerable  succours ;  by  which 
means  this  island  first  came  to  be  known  with  any  exactness 
by  the  Eomans ;  and  first  drew  upon  it  the  attention  of  that 
victorious  people. 

Though  Caesar  had  reduced  Gaul,  he  perceived  clearly 
that  a  great  deal  was  still  wanting  to  make  his  conquest 
secure  and  lasting.  That  extensive  country,  inhabited  oy  a 
multitude  of  populous  and  fierce  nations,  had  been  rather 
overrun  than  conquered.  The  Gauls  were  not  yet  broken  to 
the  yoke,  which  they  bore  with  murmuring  and  discontent. 
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The  ruins  of  their  own  strength  were  still  considerable ;  and 
they  had  hopes  that  the  Germans,  famous  for  their  invincible 
courage  and  their  ardent  love  of  liberty,  would  be  at  hand 
powerfully  to  second  any  endeavours  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  ;  they  trusted  that  the  Britons  of  their  own  blood, 
allied  in  manners  and  religion,  and  whose  help  they  had  lately 
experienced,  would  not  then  be  wanting  to  the  same  cause. 
CsBsar  was  not  ignorant  of  these  dispositions.  He  therefore 
judged,  that,  if  he  could  confine  the  attention  of  the  Germans 
and  Britons  to  their  own  defence,  so  that  the  Gh.uls,  on 
which  side  soever  they  turned,  should  meet  nothing  but  the 
Boman  arms,  they  must  soon  be  deprived  of  all  hope,  and 
compelled  to  seek  their  safety  in  an  entire  submission. 

These  were  the  public  reasons  which  made  the  invasion  of 
Britain  and  Germany  an  undertaking,  at  that  particular  time, 
not  unworthy  a  wise  and  able  general.  But  these  enter- 
prises, though  reasonable  in  themselves,  were  only  subservient 
to  purposes  of  more  importance,  and  which  he  had  more  at 
heart.  Whatever  measures  he  thought  proper  to  pursue  on 
the  side  of  Germany,  or  on  that  of  Bntain,  it  was  towards 
Eome  that  he  always  looked,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
interest  there  that  all  his  motions  were  really  directed. 
That  republic  had  receded  from  many  of  those  maxims  by 
which  her  freedom  had  been  hitherto  preserved  under  the 
weight  of  so  vast  an  empire.  Rome  now  contained  many 
citizens  of  immense  wealth,  eloquence,  and  ability.  Particu- 
lar men  were  more  considered  than  the  republic ;  and  the 
fortune  and  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  which  formerly  had 
been  thought  equal  to  everything,  came  now  to  be  less  relied 
upon  than  the  abilities  of  a  few  popular  men.  The  war  with 
the  Gauls,  as  the  old  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Rome, 
was  of  the  last  importance  ;  and  Caesar  had  the  address  to 
obtain  the  conduct  of  it  for  a  term  of  years,  contrary  to  one 
of  the  most  established  principles  of  their  government.  But 
this  war  was  finished  before  that  term  was  expired,  and  be- 
fore the  designs  which  he  entertained  against  the  liberty  of 
his  country  were  fully  ripened.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  find  some  pretext  for  keeping  his  army  on  foot ;  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  them  in  some  enterprise,  that  might  at 
once  raise  his  character,  keep  his  interest  alive  at  Rome,  en- 
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dear  him  to  his  troops,  and  by  that  means  weaken  the  tM 
which  held  them  to  their  country.  I 

From  this  motive,  coloured  by  reasons  plausible  and  fit  to 
be  avowed,  he  resolved  in  one  and  the  same  year,  and  even 
when  that  was  almost  expired,  upon  two  expeditions;  iiie 
objects  of  which  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  and 
were  as  yet  untouched  by  theC  Soman  arms.  And  first  he 
resolved  to  pass  the  Ehine  and  penetrate  into  Germany. 

Caosar  spent  but  twenty-eight  days  in  his  German  expedi- 
tion. In  ten  he  built  his  admirable  bridge  across  the  Bhine. 
In  eighteen  he  performed  all  he  proposed  by  entering  that 
country.  When  the  Germans  saw  the  barrier  of  their  river 
so  easily  overcome,  and  nature  herself,  as  it  were,  submitted 
to  the  yoke,  they  were  struck  with  astonishment ;  and  never 
after  ventured  to  oppose  the  Eomans  in  the  field.  The  most 
obnoxious  of  the  German  countries  were  ravaeed ;  the  strong 
awed;  the  weak  taken  into  protection.  Thus  an  alliance 
being  formed,  always  the  first  step  of  the  Boman  policy,  and 
not  only  a  pretence,  but  a  means,  being  thereby  acquired  of 
entering  the  country  upon  any  future  occasion,  he  marched 
back  through  Gaul  to  execute  a  design  of  much  the  same 
nature  and  extent  in  Britain. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  island,  who  were  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  petty  nations,  under  a  very  coarse  and  dis- 
orderly frame  of  government,  did  not  find  it  easy  to  plan  any 
At  ch  55  ^^'^^^^^^  measures  for  their  defence.  Li  order, 
however,  to  gain  time  in  this  exigency,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Caesar  with  terms  of  submission.  Ciesar 
could  not  colourably  reject  their  offers.  But  as  their  sub- 
mission rather  clashed  than  coincided  with  his  real  designs, 
he  still  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  passing  over  into  Britain ; 
and  accordingly  embarked  with  the  infantry  of  two  legions 
at  the  port  of  Itium.*  His  landing  was  obstinately  disputed 
by  the  natives,  and  brought  on  a  very  hot  and  doubtfiil  en- 
gagement. But  the  superior  dispositions  of  so  accomplished 
a  commander,  the  resources  of  the  Boman  discipline,  and  the 
effbct  of  the  military  engines  on  the  unpractised  minds  of  a 
barbarous  people,  prevailed  at  length  over  the  best  resistance 
which  could  De  made  by  rude  numbers  and  mere  bravery. 
*  Some  think  this  port  to  be  Witsond,  others  Boulogne. 
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The  place  where  the  Bomans  first  entered  this  island  was 
somewhere  near  Deal;  and  the  time  fifty-five  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Britons,  who  defended  their  country  with  so  much 
resolution  in  the  engagement,  immediately  after  it  lost  all 
their  spirit.  They  had  laid  no  regular  plan  for  their  defence. 
Upon  their  first  failure  they  seemed  to  have  no  resources 
left.  On  the  slightest  loss  they  betook  themselves  to  treaty 
and  submission ;  upon  the  least  appearance  in  their  favour 
they  were  as  ready  to  resume  their  arms,  without  any  regard 
to  their  former  engagements; — a  conduct  which  demon- 
strates that  our  British  ancestors  had  no  regular  polity  with 
a  standing  coercive  power.  The  ambassadors  which  they 
sent  to  Caesar  laid  all  the  blame  of  a  war,  carried  on  by  great 
armies,  upon  the  rashness  of  their  yoimg  men ;  and  they  de- 
clared that  the  ruling  people  had  no  share  in  these  hostilities. 
This  is  exactly  the  excuse  which  the  savages  of  America,  who 
have  no  regular  government,  make  at  this  day  upon  the 
like  occasions ;  but  it  would  be  a  strange  apology  from  one 
of  the  modem  states  of  Europe,  that  had  employed  armies 
against  another.  Caesar  reprimanded  them  for  the  incon- 
stancy of  their  behaviour ;  and  ordered  them  to  bring  host- 
ages to  secure  their  fidelity,  together  with  provisions  for  his 
army.  But  whilst  the  Britons  were  engaged  in  the  treaty, 
and  on  that  account  had  free  access  to  the  Eoman  camp,  they 
easily  observed  that  the  army  of  the  invaders  was  neither 
numerous  nor  well  provided;  and  having  about  the  same 
time  received  intelligence  that  the  Eoman  fleet  had  suffered 
in  a  storm,  they  a^ain  changed  their  measures,  and  came  to 
a  resolution  of  renewing  the  war.  Some  prosperous  actions 
against  the  Eoman  foraging  parties  inspired  them  with  great 
confidence.  They  were  betrayed  by  their  success  into  a 
general  action  m  the  open  field.  Here  the  disciplined  troops 
obtained  an  eai^  and  complete  victory ;  and  the  Britons  were 
taught  the  error  of  their  conduct  at  the  expense  of  a  terrible 
slaughter. 

Twice  defeated,  they  had  recourse  once  more  to  submission. 
CsBsar,  who  found  the  winter  approaching,  provisions  scarce, 
and  his  fleet  not  fit  to  contend  with  that  rough  and  tem- 
pestuous sea  in  a  winter  voyage,  hearkened  to  their  proposals. 
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exacting  double  the  number  of  tbe  former  Hostages.  Hie 
then  set  sail  with  his  whole  array. 

In  this  first  expedition  into  Britain,  CsBsar  did  not  make, 
nor  indeed  could  ne  expect,  any  considerable  advantage.  He 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  countiy 
contiguous  to  it ;  and  he  became  acquainted  with  the  force, 
the  manner  of  fighting,  and  the  military  character  of  the 
people.  To  compass  these  purposes  he  did  not  think  a  part 
of  the  summer  ill  bestowed.  But  early  in  the  next  he  pre- 
pared to  make  a  more  effective  use  of  the  experience  heliad 
gained.  He  embarked  again  at  the  same  port,  but  with  a 
more  numerous  army.  The  Britons  on  their  part  had  pre- 
pared more  regularly  for  their  defence  in  this  than  the  for- 
mer year.  Several  of  those  states  which  were  nearest  and 
most  exposed  to  the  danger  had,  during  CsBsar's  absence, 
combined  for  their  common  safety,  and  chosen  Cassibelan, 
a  chief  of  power  and  reputation,  for  th6  leader  of  their  union. 
They  seemed  resolved  to  dispute  the  landing  of  the  Somans 
with  their  former  intrepidity.  But  when  they  beheld  the  sea 
covered  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with  the  multitude  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  (for  they  were  eight  hundred  sail,)  thejr 
despaired  of  defending  the  coast ;  they  retired  into  the  woo^ 
and  fastnesses ;  and  CsBsar  landed  his  army  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Britons  now  saw  the  necessity  of  altering  their  former 
method  of  war.  They  no  longer  therefore  opposed  the  Eo- 
mans  in  the  open  field;  they  formed  frequent  ambuscades; 
they  divided  themselves  into  light  fljdng  parties ;  and  con- 
tinually harassed  the  enemy  on  his  march.  This  plan, 
though  in  their  circumstances  the  most  judicious,  was  at- 
tended with  no  great  success.  CsBsar  forced  some  of  their 
strongest  intrenchments ;  and  then  carried  the  war  directily 
into  the  territories  of  Cassibelan. 

The  only  fordable  passage  which  he  coufl  find  over  the 
Thames  was  defended  by  a  row  of  palisadoes,  which  lined  the 
opposite  bank ;  another  row  of  sharpened  stakes  stood  under 
water  along  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Some  remains  of  these 
works  long  subsisted ;  and  were  to  be  discerned  in  the  river  * 
down  almost  to  the  present  times.  The  Britons  had  made 
^  Coway  stakes,  near  Kingston  on  Thames. 
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the  best  of  the  Bituation ;  but  the  Eomans  plunged  into  the 
water,  tore  away  the  stakes  and  palisadoes,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  The  capital,  or  rather  chief  fastness,  of 
Cassibelan  was  then  taken,  with  a  number  of  cattle,  the  wealth 
of  this  barbarous  city.  After  these  misfortunes  the  Britons 
were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  act  with  effect.  Their  ill 
success  in  the  field  soon  dissolved  the  iU-cemented  union  of 
their  councils.  They  split  into  factions,  and  some  of  them 
chose  the  common  enemy  for  their  protector.  Insomuch 
that,  after  some  feeble  and  desultory  efforts,  most  of  the  tribes 
to  the  southward  of  the  Thames  submitted  themselves  to  the 
conqueror.  Cassibelan,  worsted  in  so  many  encounters,  and 
deserted  by  his  allies,  was  driven  at  length  to  sue  for  peace. 
A  tribute  was  imposed.  And  as  the  summer  began  to  wear 
away,  Caesar,  having  finished  the  war  to  his  satisfaction,  em- 
barked for  Gaul. 

The  whole  of  Caesar's  conduct  in  these  two  campaigns 
sufficiently  demonstrates  that  he  had  no  intention  of  making 
an  absolute  conquest  of  any  part  of  Britain.  Id  it  to  be  be- 
lieved, that,  if  he  had  formed  such  a  design,  he  would  have 
left  Britain  without  an  army,  without  a  legion,  without  a 
single  cohort,  to  secure  his  conquest ;  and  that  he  should  sit 
down  contented  with  an  empty  glory,  and  the  tribute  of  an 
indigent  people,  without  any  proper  means  of  securing  a 
continuance  of  that  small  acquisition  ?  This  is  not  credible. 
But  his  conduct  here,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  discovers  his 
purpose  in  both  expeditions ;  for  by  them  he  confirmed  the 
Eoman  dominion  in  Gaul :  he  gained  time  to  mature  his 
designs,  and  he  afforded  his  party  in  Eome  an  opportunity  of 
promoting  his  interest,  and  exaggerating  his  exploits,  which 
they  did  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  from  the  senate  a  decree 
for  a  very  remarkable  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  in  a 
supplication  or  thanksgiving  of  twenty  days.  This  attempt, 
not  being  pursued,  stands  single,  and  has  little  or  no  con- 
nexion with  the  subsequent  events. 

Therefore  I  shall  in  this  place,  where  the  narrative  will  be 
the  least  broken,  insert  from  the  best  authorities  which  are 
left,  and  the  best  conjectures  which,  in  so  obscure  a  matter,  I 
am  able  to  form,  some  account  of  the  first  peopling  of  this 
islarfd ;  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants ;  their  art  of  war ;  their 
religious  and  civil  discipline.     These  are  matters  not  only 
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worthy  of  attention,  as  containing  a  very  remarkable  pieoe  of 
antiquity ;  but  as  not  wholly  unnecessary  towards  compre^ 
bending  tbe  great  change  made  in  aU  these  points,  when  the 
Eoman  conquest  came  afterwards  to  be  completed. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

SOME   ACCOUNT   OF  THE   ANCIENT   INHABITANTS   OF  BRITAIN. 

That  Britain  was  first  peopled  from  Gaul  we  are  assured 
by  the  best  proofs ;  proximity  of  situation,  and  resemblance 
in  language  and  manners.  Of  the  time  in  which  this  event 
happened  we  must  be  contented  to  remain  in  ignorance,  for 
we  have  no  monuments.  But  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
a  very  ancient  settlement,  since  the  Carthaginians  found  this 
island  inhabited  when  they  traded  hither  for  tin ;  as  the  Phoe- 
nicians, whose  tracks  they  followed  in  this  commerce,  are  said 
to  have  done  long  before  them.  It  is  true  that  when  we 
consider  the  short  interval  between  the  universal  deluge  and 
that  period,  and  compare  it  with  the  first  settlement  of  men 
at  such  a  distance  from  this  comer  of  the  world,  it  may  seem 
not  easy  to  reconcile  such  a  claim  to  antiquity  with  the  only 
authentic  account  we  have  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  man- 
kind; especially  as  in  those  early  ages  the  whole  fiace  of 
nature  was  extremely  rude  and  uncultivated ;  when  the  linka 
of  commerce,  even  in  the  countries  first  settled,  were  few  and 
weak ;  navigation  imperfect ;  geography  unknown ;  and  the 
hardships  of  travelling  excessive.  But  the  spirit  of  migration, 
of  which  we  have  now  only  some  faint  ideas,  was  then  strong 
and  universal ;  and  it  fully  compensated  all  these  disadvan- 
tages. Many  writers  indeed  imagine  that  these  migrations, 
so  common  in  the  primitive  times,  were  caused  by  the  pro- 
digious increase  of  people  beyond  what  their  several  terri- 
tories could  maintain.  But  this  opinion,  far  from  being 
supported,  is  rather  contradicted,  by  the  general  appearance 
of  things  in  that  early  time,  when  in  every  country  vast  tracts 
of  land  were  suffered  to  lie  almost  useless  in  morasses  and 
forests.  Nor  is  it,  indeed,  more  countenanced  by  the  an- 
cient modes  of  life,  no  way  favourable  to  population.     I  ap- 
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prehend,  that  these  first  settled  countries,  so  far  from  being 
overstocked  with  inhabitants,  were  rather  thinly  peopled; 
and  that  the  same  causes  which  occasioned  that  thinness,  oc- 
casioned also  those  frequent  migrations  which  make  so  larse 
a  part  of  the  first  history  of  ahnost  all  nations.  For  m 
these  ages  men  subsisted  chiefly  by  pasturage  or  hunting. 
These  are  the  occupations  which  spread  the  people  without 
multiplying  them  in  proportion ;  they  teach  them  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  country ;  they  carry  them  frequent- 
ly and  far  from  their  homes ;  and  weaken  those  ties  which 
might  attach  them  to  any  particular  habitation. 

It  was  in  a  great  degree  from  this  manner  of  life  that 
mankind  became  scattered  in  the  earliest  times  over  the 
whole  globe.  But  their  peaceful  occupations  did  not  contri- 
bute so  much  to  that  end  as  their  wars,  which  were  not  the 
less  frequent  and  violent  because  the  people  were  few,  and  the 
interests  for  which  th^  contended  of  but  small  importance. 
Ancient  history  has  mmished  us  with  many  instances  of 
whole  nations,  expelled  by  invasion,  falling  in  upon  others, 
which  they  have  entirely  overwhelmed ;  more  irresistible  in 
their  defeat  and  ruin  than  in  their  fullest  prosperity.  The 
rights  of  war  were  then  exercised  with  great  inhumanity. 
A  cruel  death,  or  a  servitude  scarcely  less  cruel,  was  the  cer- 
tain fate  of  all  conquered  people ;  the  terror  of  which  hurried 
men  from  habitations  to  which  they  were  but  little  attached, 
to  seek  security  and  repose  under  any  climate  that,  however 
in  other  respects  undesirable,  might  afford  them  refuge  from 
the  fury  of  their  enemies.  Thus  the  bleak  and  barren  regions 
of  the  north,  not  being  peopled  by  choice,  were  peopled  as 
early,  iq  all  probability,  as  many  of  the  milder  and  more  in- 
viting climates  of  the  southern  world ;  and  thus,  by  a  won- 
derful disposition  of  the  Divine  Providence,  a  life  of  hunt- 
ing, which  does  not  contribute  to  increase,  and  war,  which  is  the 
great  instrument  in  the  destruction'  of  men,  were  the  two 
principal  causes  of  their  beiag  spread  so  early  and  so  univers- 
ally over  the  whole  earth.  Prom  what  is  very  commonly 
known  of  the  state  of  North  America,  it  need  not  be  said 
how  often,  and  to  what  distance,  several  of  the  nations  on  that 
continent  are  used  to  migrate ;  who,  though  thinly  scattered, 
occupy  an  immense  extent  of  country.  Nor  are  the  causes 
of  it  less  obvious, — their  hunting  life,  and  their  inhuman  wars. 
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Such  migrations,  sometimes  by  choice,  more  frequ^ntlj 
from  necessity,  were  common  in  the  ancient  world.  Elo- 
quent necessities  introduced  a  fashion,  which  subsisted  ritar 
the  original  causes.  For  how  could  it  happen  but  fipom 
some  universally  established  public  prejudice,  which  always 
overrules  and  stifles  the  private  sense  of  men,  that  a  whole 
nation  should  deliberately  think  it  a  wise  measure  to  gait 
their  country  in  a  body,  that  they  might  obtain  in  a  foreign 
land  a  settlement  which  must  wholly  depend  upon  the  chance 
of  war  ?  Yet  this  resolution  was  taken,  and  actually  pur- 
sued, by  the  entire  nation  of  the  Holvetii,  as  it  is  minutely 
related  by  Cjesar.  The  method  of  reasoning  which  led  them 
to  it  must  appear  to  us  at  this  day  utteny  inconceivable ; 
they  were  far  from  being  compelled  to  this  extraordinary  mi- 
gration by  any  want  of  subsistence  at  home ;  for  it  appean 
that  they  raised,  without  difficulty,  as  much  com  in  one  year 
as  supported  them  for  two;  they  could  not  complain  of  the 
barrenness  of  such  a  soil. 

This  spirit  of  migration,  which  grew  out  of  the  ancient 
manners  and  necessities,  and  sometimes  operated  like  a  blind 
instinct,  such  as  actuates  birds  of  passage,  is  very  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  early  habitation  of  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  earth ;  and  in  some  sort  also  justifies  that  claim  which 
has  been  so  fondly  made  by  almost  all  nations  to  great  an- 
tiquity. 

Gaul,  from  whence  Britain  was  originally  peopled,  con- 
sisted of  three  nations ;  the  BelgsB  towards  the  north ;  ihe 
CeltsD  in  the  middle  countries ;  and  the  Aquitani  to  the  Bontii. 
Britain  appears  to  have  received  its  people  only  from  the  two 
former.  From  the  CeltaB  were  derived  the  most  ancient 
tribes  of  the  Britons,  of  which  the  most  considerable  were 
called  Brigantes.  The  Belgae,  who  did  not  even  settle  in 
Gaul  until  after  Britain  had  been  peopled  by  colonies  fiH)m 
the  former,  forcibly  drove  the  Brigantes  into  the  inland  coun- 
tries, and  possessed  the  greatest  part  of  the  coast,  especially 
to  the  south  and  west.  These  latter,  as  they  entered  the  is- 
land in  a  more  improved  age,  brought  with  them  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  agriculture ;  which,  however,  only  pre- 
vailed in  their  own  countries  ;  the  Brigantes  still  continued 
their  ancient  way  of  life  by  pasturage  and  hunting.  In  this 
respect  alone  they  differed ;   so  that  what  we  shall  say  in 
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4rreating  of  their  maimers  is  equally  applicable  to  both.  And 
though  the  Britons  were  further  divided  into  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  lesser  tribes  and  nations,  yet,  all  being  the 
branches  of  these  two  stocks,  it  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  con- 
sider them  more  minutely. 

Britain  was  in  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar  what  it  is  at  this 
day  in  climate  and  natural  advantages,  temperate  and  reason- 
ably fertile.  But,  destitute  of  all  those  improvements  which 
in  a  succession  of  ages  it  has  received  from  ingenuity,  from 
commerce,  from  riches  and  luxury,  it  then  wore  a  very  rough 
and  savage  appearance.  The  country,  forest  or  marsh ;  the 
habitations,  cottages ;  the  cities,  hiding-places  in  woods ;  the 
people,  naked,  or  only  covered  with  skins ;  their  sole  employ- 
ment, pasturage  and  hunting.  They  painted  their  bodies  for 
ornament  or  terror,  by  a  custom  general  amongst  all  savage 
nations ;  who,  being  passionately  fond  of  show  and  finery,  and 
having  no  object  but  their  naked  bodies  on  which  to  exercise 
this  disposition,  have  in  all  times  painted  qr  cut  their  skins, 
according  to  their  ideas  of  ornament.  They  shaved  the  beard 
on  the  chin ;  that  on  the  upper  lip  was  suffered  to  remain, 
and  grow  to  an  extraordinary  length,  to  favour  the  martial 
appearance^  in  which  they  placed  their  glory.  They  were  in 
their  natural  temper  not  unlike  the  Gauls ;  impatient,  fiery, 
inconstant,  ostentatious,  boastful,  fond  of  novelty ;  and,  like 
all  barbarians,  fierce,  treacherous,  and  cruel.  Their  arms 
were  short  javelins,  small  shields  of  a  slight  texture,  and 
great  cutting  swords  with  a  blunt  point,  after  the  Q-aulish 
fashion. 

Their  chiefs  went  to  battle  in  chariots,  not  unartftilly  con- 
trived, nor  Unskilfully  managed.  I  cannot  help  thiniang  it 
something  extraordinary,  and  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  the  Britons  should  have  been  so  expert  in  the  fabric  of 
those  chariots,  when  they  seem  utterly  ignorant  in  all  other 
mechanic  arts ;  but  thus  it  is  delivered  to  us.  They  had  also 
horse,  though  of  no  great  reputation,  in  their  armies.  Their 
foot  was  without  heavy  armour ;  it  was  no  firm  body ;  nor 
instructed  to  preserve  their  ranks,  to  make  their  evolutions, 
or  to  obey  their  commanders ;  but  in  tolerating  hardships, 
in  dexterity  of  forming  ambuscades,  (the.  art  military  of 
savages,)  they  are  said  to  have  excelled.  A  natural  ferocity, 
and  an  impetuous  onset,  stood  them  in  the  place  of  discipline. 

o  2 
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It  is  very  difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  9p 
little  information,  to  discern  clearly  what  sort  of  civil  goveni- 
ment  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Britons.  In  all  very  un- 
cultivated countries,  as  society  is  not  close  or  intricate,  nor 
property  very  valuable,  liberty  subsists  with  few  restraixits. 
The  natural  equality  of  mankind  appears,  and  is  asserted; 
and  therefore  there  are  but  obscure  lines  of  any  form  of 
government.  In  every  society  of  this  sort  the  natuttd  con- 
nexions are  the  same  as  in  others,  though  the  political  ties 
are  weak.  Among  such  barbarians,  therefore,  though  there 
is  little  authority  in  the  magistrate,  there  is  often  great 
power  lodged,  or  rather  left,  in  the  father ;  for,  as  among  the 
Gauls,  so  among  the  Britons,  he  had  the  power  of  life  imd 
death  in  his  own  family,  over  his  children  and  his  servant^. 

But  among  freemen  and  heads  of  families  causes  of  aU 
sorts  seem  to  have  been  decided  by  the  Druids :  they  sum- 
moned and  dissolved  all  the  public  assemblies ;  they  alone 
had  the  power  of  capital  punishments,  and  indeed  seem  to 
have  had  the  sole  execution  and  interpretation  of  whatever 
laws  subsisted  among  this  people.  In  this  respect  the  Celtic 
nations  did  not  greatly  differ  from  others,  except  that  we 
view  them  in  an  earlier  stage  of  society.  Justice  was  in  all 
countries  originally  administered  by  the  priesthood ;  nor  in- 
deed could  laws  in  their  first  feeble  state  have  either  author- 
ity or  sanction,  so  as  to  compel  men  to  relinquish  their 
natural  independence,  had  they  not  appeared  to  come  down 
to  them  enforced  by  beings  of  more  than  human  power.  The 
first  openings  of  civility  have  been  everywhere  made  by  re- 
ligion. Amongst  the  Eomans,  the  custody  and  interpretation 
of  the  laws  continued  solely  in  the  college  of  the  pontiffs  for 
above  a  century.* 

The  time  in  which  the  Druid  priesthood  was  instituted  is 
unknown.  It  probably  rose,  like  other  institutions  of  that 
kind,  from  low  and  obscure  beginnings ;  and  acquired  from 
time,  and  the  labours  of  able  men,  a  form,  by  which  it  ex- 
tended itself  so  far,  and  attained  at  length  so  mighty  an  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  a  fierce,  and  otherwise  ungovern- 
able, people.  Of  the  place  where  it  arose  there  is  somewhat 
less  doubt :  Csesar  mentions  it  as  the  common  opinion  that 
this  institution  began  in  Britain ;  that  there  it  always  re- 
*  Digest,  lib.  I.  tit.  ii.    De  origine  et  processu  juris,  2. 
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mained  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  that  firom  thence  it 
diffused  itself  into  GrauL  I  own  I  find.it  not  easy  to  assign 
any  tolerahle  cause  why  an  order  of  so  much  authority,  and 
a  discipline  so  exact,  should  have  passed  £rom  the  more  bar- 
bjEU*ous  people  to  the  more  civilized ;  from  the  younger  to  the 
older ';  from  the  colony -to  the  mother  country :  but  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  early  extinction  of  this  order,  and  that 
general  contempt  in  which  the  Eomans  held  aU  the  barbar- 
ous nations,  should  have  left  these  matters  obscure  and  full 
of  difficulty. 

The  Druids  were  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  body  of 
the  people ;  and  they  were  exempted  from  all  the  inferior 
and  burdensome  offices  of  society,  that  the^  might  be  at 
leisure  to  attend  the  important  duties  of  their  own  charge. 
They  were  chosen  out  of  the  best  families,  and  from  tne 
young  men  of  the  most  promising  talents;  a  regulation 
which  placed  and  preserved  them  in  a  respectable  light  with 
the  world.  None  were  admitted  into  this  order  but  after  a 
long  and  laborious  novitiate,  which  made  the  character  vener- 
able in  their  own  eyes  by  the  time  and  difficulty  of  attaining 
it'.  They  were  much  devoted  to  solitude,  and  thereby  ac- 
quired that  abstracted  and  thoughtful  air  which  is  so  imposing 
upon  the  vulgar.  And  when  they  appeared  in  public  it  was 
seldom,  and  only  on  some  great  occasion ;  in  the  sacrifices  of 
the  gods,  or  on  the  seat  of  judgment.  They  prescribed 
medicine ;  they  formed  the  youth ;  they  paid  the  last  hon- 
ours to  the  dead ;  they  foretold  events ;  they  exercised  them- 
selves in  magic.  They  were  at  once  the  priests,  lawgivers, 
and  physicians  of  their  nation ;  and  consequently  concentred 
in  themselves  all  that  respect  that  men  have  diffusively  for 
those  who  heal  their  diseases,  protect  their  property,  or  re- 
concile them  to  the  Divinity.  What  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  stability  and  power  of  this  order  was  the  extent  of  its 
foundation,  and  the  regularity  and  proportion  of  its  structure. 
It  took  in  both  sexes ;  and  the  female  Druids  were  in  no  less 
esteem  for  their  knowledge  and  sanctity  than  the  males.  It 
was  divided  into  several  subordinate  ranks  and  classes ;  and 
they  all  depended  upon  a  chief  or  Arch-Druid,  who  was 
elected  to  his  place  with  great  authority  and  preeminence 
for  life.  They  were  further  armed  with  a  power  of  interdict- 
ing from  their  sacrifices,  or  excommunicating,  any  obnoxious 
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persons.  This  interdiction,  so  similar  to  that  used  by  the" 
ancient  Athenians,  and  to  that  since  practised  among  Chris- 
tians, was  followed  by  an  exclusion  jfrom  all  the  benefits  of 
civil  community ;  and  it  was  accordingly  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  punishments.  This  ample  authority  was  in  general 
usefully  exerted ;  by  the  interposition  of  the  Druids  difEer- 
ences  were  composed,  and  wars  ended ;  and  the  minds  of  the 
fierce  northern  people,  being  reconciled  to  each  other  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  united  with  signal  effect  against 
their  common  enemies. 

There  was  a  class  of  the  Druids,  whom  they  called  Bards, 
who  delivered  in  songs  (their  only  history)  the  exploits  of 
their  heroes;  and  who  composed  those  verses,  which  con- 
tained the  secrets  of  Druidical  discipline,  their  principles  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  their  astronomy,  and  the  mys- 
tical rights  of  their  religion.  These  verses  in  all  probability 
bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the  golden  verses  of  I^hagoras ; 
to  those  of  Phocylides,  Orpheus,  and  other  remnants  o^  the 
most  ancient  Greek  poets.  The  Druids,  even  in  Q-aul,  where 
they  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters,  iii 
order  to  preserve  their  knowledge  in  greater  respect,  com- 
mitted none  of  their  precepts  to  writing.  The  profidenqy 
of  their  pupils  was  estimated  principally  by  the  number  of 
technical  verses  which  they  retained  in  their  memory:  a 
circumstance  that  shows  this  discipline  rather  calculated  to 
preserve  with  accuracy  a  few  plain  maxims  of  traditionary 
science,  than  to  improve  and  extend  it.  And  this  is  not  the 
sole  circumstance  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  among  them 
learning  had  advanced  no  farther  than  its  infancy. 

The  scholars  of  the  Druids,  like  those  of  Pythagoras,  were 
carefully  enjoined  a  long  and  religious  silence ;  for  if  barba- 
rians come  to  acquire  any  knowledge  it  is  rather  by  instruc- 
tion than  examination ;  they  must  therefore  be  silent.  Py- 
thagoras, in  the  rude  times  of  Greece,  required  silence  in  ms 
disciples ;  but  Socrates,  in  the  meridian  of  the  Athenian  re- 
finement, spoke  less  than  his  scholars ;  everything  was  dis- 
puted in  the  Academy. 

The  Druids  are  said  to  be  very  expert  in  astronomy,  in 
geography,  and  in  all  parts  of  mathematical  knowledge.  And 
authors  speak,  in  a  very  exaggerated  strain,  of  their  excel- 
lence in  these,  and  in  many  other  sciences.    Some  elemental 
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knowledge  I  suppose  they  had ;  but  I  can  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded that  their  learning  was  either  deep  or  extensive.  In 
all  countries  where  Druidism  was  professed  the  youth  were 
generally  instructed  by  that  order ;  and  yet  was  there  little 
either  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  their  way  of  life,  or 
their  works  of  art,  that  demonstrates  profound  science,  or 
particularly  mathematical  skill.  Britain,  where  their  disci- 
pline was  in  its  highest  perfection,  and  which  was  therefore 
resorted  to  by  the  people  of  Gaul,  as  an  oracle  in  Druidical 
questions,  was  more  barbarous  in  all  other  respects  than  Gaul 
itself,  or  than  any  other  country  then  known  in  Europe. 
Those  piles  of  rude  magnificence,  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  are 
in  Tain  produced  in  proof  of  their  mathematical  abilities. 
These  vast  structures  have  nothing  which  cau  be  admired, 
but  the  greatness  of  the  work ;  and  they  are  not  the  only 
instances  of  the  great  things  which  the  mere  labour  of  many 
hands  united,  and  persevering  in  their  purpose,  may  accom- 
plish with  very  little  help  from  mechanics.  This  may  be 
evinced  by  the  immense  buildings,  and  the  low  state  or  the 
sciences,  among  the  original  Peruvians. 

The  Druids  were  eminent,  above  aU  the  philosophic  law- 
givers of  antiquity,  for  their  care  in  impressing  the  doctrine 
of  the  soul's  immortality  on  the  minds  of  their  people,  as  an 
operative  and  leading  principle.  This  doctrine  was  incul- 
cated on  the  scheme  of  transmigration,  which  some  imagine 
them  to  have  derived  from  Pythagoras.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  resort  to  any  particular  teacher  for  an 
opinion  which  owes  its  birth  to  the  weak  struggles  of  un- 
enlightened reason,  and  to  mistakes  natural  to  the  human 
mind.  The  idea  of  the  soul's  immortality  is  indeed  ancient, 
universal,  and  in  a  manner  inherent  in  our  nature :  but  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  rude  people  to  conceive  anv  other  mode  of  ex- 
istence than  one  similar  to  what  they  had  experienced  in 
life ;  nor  any  other  world  as  the  scene  of  such  an  existence 
but  this  we  inhabit,  beyond  the  bounds  of  which  the  mind 
extends  itself  with  great  difficulty.  Admiration,  indeed,  was 
able  to  exalt  to  heaven  a  few  selected  heroes :  it  did  not  seem 
absurd  that  those,  who  in  their  mortal  state  had  distin- 
guished themselves  as  superior  and  overruling  spirits,  should 
after  death  ascend  to  that  sphere  which  influences  and  go- 
verns everything  below ;  or  that  the  proper  abode  of  beings, 
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at  once  so  illustrious  and  permanent,  should  be  in  that  part 
of  nature  in  which  they  had  always  observed  the  groatoat 
splendour  and  the  least  mutation.  But  on  ordinary  oooa* 
sions  it  was  natural  some  should  imagine  that  the  dead  ze- 
tired  into  a  remote  country,  separated  from  the  living  by 
seas  or  mountains.  It  was  natural  that  some  should  (SUcfW 
their  imagination  with  a  simplicity  still  purer,  and  piinoe 
the  souls  of  men  no  further  than  the  sepulchres  in  wliidi 
their  bodies  had  been  deposited;*  whilst  others  of  deeper 
penetration,  observing  that  bodies  worn  out  by  age,  or  de- 
stroyed by  accidents,  still  afforded  the  materials  for  ge- 
nerating new  ones,  concluded  likewise  that  a  soul  beuiff 
dislodged  did  not  wholly  perish,  but  was  destined,  by  a  aimi- 
lar  revolution  in  nature,  to  act  again,  and  to  animate  aome 
other  body.  This  last  principle  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration;  but  we  must  not  presume  of  course  that 
where  it  prevailed  it  necessarily  excluded  the  other  opiniona; 
for  it  is  not  remote  &om  the  usual  procedure  of  the  human 
mind,  blending,  in  obscure  matters,  imagination  and  reason- 
ing together,  to  unite  ideas  the  most  inconsistent.  When 
Homer  represents  the  ghosts  of  his  heroes  appearing  at  the 
sacrifices  of  Ulysses,  he  supposes  them  endued  with  lift^ 
sensation,  and  a  capacity  of  moving,  but  he  has  joined  to 
these  powers  of  hving  existence  uncomeliness,  want  of 
strength,  want  of  distinction,  the  characteristics  of  a  dead 
carcass.  This  is  what  the  mind  is  apt  to  do ;  it  is  very  apt 
to  confound  the  ideas  of  the  surviving  soul  and  the  dead 
body.  The  vulgar  have  always,  and  still  do  confound  these 
very  irreconcilable  ideas.  They  lay  the  scene  of  apparitioilB 
in  church-yards ;  they  habit  the  ghost  in  a  shroud ;  and  it 
appears  in  all  the  ghastly  paleness  of  a  corpse.  A  contra- 
diction of  this  kind  has  given  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  the 
Druids  did  in  reality  hold  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 
There  is  positive  testimony  that  they  did  hold  it.  There  is 
also  testimony  as  positive  that  they  buried  or  burned  with 
the  dead,  utensils,  arms,  slaves,  and  whatever  might  be 
judged  useful  to  them,  as  if  they  were  to  be  removed  into 
a  separate  state.  They  might  have  held  both  these  opinions ; 
and  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  find  error  inconsistent. 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  Quest,  lib.  1. 
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The  objects  of  the  Druid  worship  were  many.  In  this 
Tespect  they  did  not  differ  from  other  heathens ;  but  it  must 
be  owned  that  in  general  their  ideas  of  divine  matters  were 
more  exalted  than  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans ;  and  that 
they  did  not  fall  into  an  idolatry  so  coarse  and  vulgar.  That 
their  gods  should  be  represented  under  a  human  form,  they 
thought  derogatory  to  beings  uncreated  and  imperishable.  Tx) 
confine  what  can  endure  no  limits  within  walls  and  roofs, 
they  judged  absurd  and  impious.  In  these  particulars  there 
was  something  refined,  and  suitable  enough  to  a  just  idea  of 
the  Divinity.  But  the  rest  was  not  equal.  Some  notions 
th^  had,  like  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  of  a  Being  eternal 
and  infinite ;  but  they  also,  like  the  greatest  part  of  mankind, 
paid  their  worship  to  inferior  objects,  from  the  nature  of 
Ignorance  and  superstition  alwi^s  tending  downwards. 

The  first  and  chief  objects  of  their  worship  were  the  ele- 
ments ;  and,  of  the  elements,  fire,  as  the  most  pure,  active, 
penetrating,  and  what  gives  life  and  energy  to  all  the  rest. 
Among  fires,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  sim,  as  the  most 
glorious  visible  being,  and  the  fountain  of  all  life.  Next  they 
venerated  the  moon  and  the  planets.  After  fire,  water  was 
held  in  reverence.  This,  when  pure,  and  ritually  prepared, 
was  supposed  to  wash  away  all  sms,  and  to  quality  the  priest 
to  approach  the  altar  of  the  gods  with  more  acceptable  prayers; 
washing  with  water  being  a  type  natural  enough  oi  inward 
cleansing  and  purity  of  mind.  They  also  worshipped  foun- 
tains, and  lakes,  and  rivers. 

Oaks  were  regarded  by  this  sect  with  a  particular  vener- 
ation, as  by  their  greatness,  their  shade,  their  stability,  and 
duration,  not  lQ  representing  the  perfections  of  the  Deity. 
From  the  great  reverence  in  which  they  held  this  tree,  it  is 
thought  their  name  of  Druids  is  derived,  the  word  Deru  in 
the  Celtic  language  signifying  an  oak.  But  their  reverence 
was  not  wholly  confined  to  this  tree.  All  forests  were  held 
sacred ;  and  many  particular  plants  were  respected,  as  endued 
with  a  particular  holiness.  No  plant  was  more  revered  than 
the  mistletoe :  especially  if  it  grew  on  the  oak ;  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  rarely  found  upon  that  tree,  but  because  the  oak 
was  among  the  Druids  peculiarly  sacred.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  they  searched  for  this  plant,  and  when  it  was  found 
great  rejoicing  ensued;  it  was  approached  with  reverence;  it 
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was  cut  with  a  golden  hook ;  it  was  not  suffered  to  ffdl  to  the 
ground,  but  received  with  great  care  and  solemnity  upon  a 
white  garment. 

In  ancient  times,  and  in  all  countries,  the  profession  of 
physic  was  annexed  to  the  priesthood.  Men  imagined  thai; 
all  their  diseases  were  inflicted  by  the  immediate  displeasure 
of  the  Deity,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  remedy  would 
most  probably  proceed  from  those  who  were  particularly  em- 
ployed in  his  service.  Whatever,  for  the  same  reason,  was 
found  of  efficacy  to  avert  or  cure  distempers  was  considered 
as  partaking  somewhat  of  the  Divinity.  Medicine  was  always 
joined  with  magic;  no  remedy  was  administered  without 
mysterious  ceremony  and  incantation.  The  use  of  plants  and 
herbs,  both  in  medicinal  and  magical  practices,  was  early  and 
general.  The  mistletoe,  pointed  out  oy  its  very  peculiar  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  growth,  must  have  struck  powerfully 
on  the  imaginations  of  a  superstitious  people,  its  virtues 
may  have  been  soon  discovered.  It  has  been  fully  proved 
against  the  opinion  of  Celsus,  that  internal  remedies  were  of 
very  early  use.*  Yet  if  it  had  not,  the  practice  of  the  present 
savage  nations  supports  the  probability  of  that  opinion.  By 
some  modern  authors  the  mistletoe  is  said  to  oe  of  signal 
service  in  the  cure  of  certain  convulsive  distempers,  which  by 
their  suddenness,  their  violence,  and  their  unaccountable 
symptoms,  have  been  ever  considered  as  supernatural.  The 
epilepsy  was  by  the  Eomans  for  that  reason  called  Morbus 
tSacer ;  and  all  other  nations  have  regarded  it  in  the  same 
light.  The  Druids  also  looked  upon  vervain,  and  some  other 
plants,  as  holy,  and  probably  for  a  similar  reason. 

The  other  objects  of  the  Druid  worship  were  chiefly  serpents 
in  the  animal  world,  and  rude  hea^s  of  stone,  or  great  piUars 
without  polish  or  sculpture,  in  the  inanimate.  The  serpent  by 
his  dangerous  qualities  is  not  ill  adapted  to  inspire  terror ;  by 
his  annual  renewals,  to  raise  admiration ;  by  his  make,  easily 
susceptible  of  many  figures,  to  serve  for  a  variety  of  sym- 
bols ;  and  by  all,  to  be  an  object  of  religious  observance :  ac- 
cordingly no  object  of  idolatry  has  been  more  universal.' 

^  Sec  this  point  in  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 

'  Ilepc  iravTi  vofiil^ofitviov  trap  vfiiv  Oitav  o0tc  ffWfi/3oXov  fitya  Kal  fivo- 
Ti^Hov  avaypaiptrcu,    Justin  Martyr  in  Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacne 
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And  this  is  so  natural,  that  serpent-veneration  seems  to  be 
rising  again  even  in  the  bosom  of  Mahometanism.^ 

The  great  stones,  it  has  been  supposed,  were  originally 
monuments  of  illustrious  men,  or  the  memorials  of  consider- 
able actions ;  or  they  were  landmarks  for  deciding  the  bounds 
of  fixed  property.  In  time,  the  memory  of  the  persons  "or 
facts  which  these  stones  were  erected  to  perpetuate  wore 
away ;  but  the  reverence  which  custom,  and  prohably  certain 
periodical  ceremonies,  had  preserved  for  those  places  was  not 
so  soon  obliterated.  The  monuments  themselves  then  came 
to  be  venerated ;  and  not  the  less  because  the  reason  for  ven- 
erating them  was  no  longer  known.  The  land-mark  was  in 
those  times  held  sacred  on  account  of  its  great  uses,  and 
easily  passed  into  an  object  of  worship.  Hence  the  god 
Terminus  amongst  the  Eomans.  This  religious  observance 
towards  rude  stones  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  universal 
of  all  customs.  Traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all, 
and  especially  in  these  northern  nations ;  and  to  this  day  in 
Lapland,  where  heathenism  is  not  yet  entirely  extirpated, 
their  chief  divinity,  which  they  call  Stor  Junhate^  is  nothing 
more  than  a  rude  stone. 

Some  writers  among  the  modems,  because  the  Druids  or- 
dinarily made  no  use  of  images  in  their  worship,  have  given 
in  to  an  opinion,  that  their  religion  was  founded  on  the  unity 
of  the  G-odhead.  But  this  is  no  just  consequence.  The  spirit- 
uality of  the  idea,  admitting  their  idea  to  have  been  spiritual, 
does  not  infer  the  unity  of  the  object.  All  the  ancient  au- 
thors who  speak  of  this  order  agree,  that,  besides  those  great 
and  more  distinguishing  objects  of  their  worship  already 
mentioned^  they  had  go(£i  answerable  to  those  adored  by  the 
Eomans.  And  we  know  that  the  northern  nations,  who 
overran  the  Eoman  empire,  had  in  fact  a  great  plurality  of 
gods,  whose  attributes,  though  not  their  names,  bore  a  close 
analogy  to  the  idols  of  the  southern  world. 

The  Druids  performed  the  highest  act  of  religion  by  sacri- 
fice, agreeably  to  the  custom  of  all  other  nations.  They  not 
only  offered  up  beasts,  but  even  human  victims ;  a  bar- 
barity almost  universal  in  the  heathen  world,  but  exercised 
more  uniformly,  and  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty, 

*  Norden*8  Travels. 
*  Scheffer's  Lapland,  p.  92,  the  translation. 
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amongst  those  nations  where  the  religion  of  the  Druijh  pre- 
vailed. They  held  that  the  life  of  a  man  was  the  only  atooa- 
ment  for  the  life  of  a  man.  They  frequently  enclosed  a 
numher  of  wretches,  some  captives,  some  cnminaLs,  aiid, 
when  these  were  wanting,  even  innocent  victims,  in  a  gimi- 
tic  statue  of  wicker-work,  to  which  they  set  fire,  and  invoked 
their  deities  amidst  the  horrid  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  Bfif- 
ferers,  and  the  shouts  of  those  who  assisted  at  this  tremend- 
ous rite. 

There  were  none  among  the  ancients  more  eminent  for  aU 
the  arts  of  divination  than  the  Druids.  Many  of  the  sapeN 
stitious  practices  in  use  to  this  day  among  the  country  pocH 
pie  for  discovering  their  future  fortune  seem  to  be  remaiiiB 
of  Druidism.  Euturity  is  the  great  concern  of  mankind 
Whilst  the  wise  and  learned  look  back  upon  experienoe  md 
history,  and  reason  £rom  things  past  about  events  to  come, 
it  is  natural  for  the  rude  and  ignorant,  who  have  the  same 
desires  without  the  same  reasonable  means  of  satis&ctiony 
to  inquire  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  and  to  govern  their 
conduct  by  omens,  dreams,  and  prodigies.  The  Druids,  as 
well  as  the  Etruscan  and  Eoman  priesthood,  attended  with 
diligence  the  flight  of  birds,  the  pecking  of  chickens,  and  the 
entrails  of  their  animal  sacrifices.  It  was  obvious  that  no 
contemptible  prognostics  of  the  weather  were  to  be  taken 
from  certain  motions  and  appearances  in  birds  and  beasts.^ 
A  people  who  lived  mostly  m  the  open  air  must  have  been 
well  skilled  in  these  observations.  And  as  changes  in  the 
weather  influenced  much  the  fortune  of  their  huntings  or  their 
harvests,  which  were  all  their  fortunes,  it  was  easy  to  apply 
the  same  prognostics  to  every  event  by  a  transition  very  na- 
tural and  common ;  and  thus  probably  arose  the  science  of 
auspices,  which  formerly  guided  the  deliberations  of  councils, 
and  the  motions  of  armies,  though  now  they  only  serve,  and 
scarcely  serve,  to  amuse  the  vulgar. 

The  Druid  temple  is  represented  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  consecrated  wood.  The  ancients  speak  of  no 
other.  But  monuments  remain  which  show  that  the  Droida 
were  not  in  this  respect  wholly  confined  to  groves.  They  had 
nlso  a  species  of  building,  which  in  all  probability  was  dea- 
tined  to  religious  use.  This  sort  of  structure  was  indeed 
^  Cic.  de  Divinatione,  L  1. 
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without  walls  or  roof.  It  was  a  colonnade,  generally  circular, 
of  huge  rude  stones,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  douhle ; 
sometimes  with,  often  without,  an  architrave.  These  open 
temples  were  not  in  all  respects  peculiar  to  the  northern 
nations.  Those  of  the  Qreefs  which  were  dedicated  to  the 
celestial  gods,  ought  in  strictness  to  have  had  no  roo^  and 
were  thence  called  HypcRthra} 

Many  of  these  monuments  remain  in  the  British  islands, 
curious  for  their  antiquity,  or  astonishing  for  the  greatness 
of  the  work ;  enormous  masses  of  rock,  so  poised  as  to  be  set 
in  motion  with  the  slightest  touch,  yet  not  to  be  pushed 
from  their  place  by  a  very  great  power :  vast  altars,  peculiar 
and  mystical  in  their  structure,  thrones,  basins,  heaps,  or 
keams ;  and  a  variety  of  other  works,  displaying  a  wild  in- 
dustry, and  a  strange  mixture  of  ingenuity  and  rudeness. 
But  they  are  all  worthy  of  attention ;  not  omy  as  such  monu- 
ments ofben  clear  up  the  darkness,  and  supply  the  defects, 
of  history,  but  as  they  lay  open  a  noble  fiela  of  speculation 
for  those  who  study  the  changes  which  have  happened  in 
the  manners,  opinions,  and  sciences  of  men,  and  who  think 
them  as  worthy  of  regard  as  the  fortune  of  wars,  and  the 
revolutions  of  kingdoms. 

The  short  account  which  I  have  here  given  does  not  con- 
tain the  whole  of  what  is  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient 
writers,  or  discovered  by  modem  research,  concerning  this  re- 
markable order.  But  t  have  selected  those  which  appear  to 
me  the  most  striking  features,  and  such  as  throw  the  strong- 
est light  on  the  genius  and  true  character  of  the  Druidical 
institution.  In  some  respects  it  was  undoubtedly  very 
singular;  it  stood  out  more  from  the  body  of  the  people 
than  the  priesthood  of  other  nations ;  and  their  knowledge 
and  policy  appeared  the  more  striking  by  being  contrasted 
with  the  great  simplicity  and  rudeness  of  the  people,  over 
whom  they  presided.  But,  notwithstanding  some  peculiar 
appearances  and  practices,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a 
great  conformity  between  this  and  the  ancient  orders  which 
have  been  established  for  the  purposes  of  religion  in  almost 

'  Decor  perficitur  statione,  cum  Jovi,  fulguri,  et  coelo  et  soli  et  lunae 
asdificia  sub  divo,  hypaethraque  constituuntur.  Horum  enim  et  species 
et  effectus  in  aperto  mundo  atque  lucenti  preesentes  ridimus.  Vitruv.  de 
Architect,  p.  6,  de  Laet.  Antwerp. 
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all  countries.  For  to  say  nothing  of  the  resemblance  whidi 
many  have  traced  between  this  and  the  Jewish  priesthood^  the 
Persian  Magi,  and  the  Indian  Brachmans,  it  did  not  lo 
greatly  differ  from  the  Eoman  priesthood  either  in  the  cmb- 
ginal  objects,  or  in  the  general  mode  of  worship,  or  in  the 
constitution  of  their  hierarchy.  In  the  original  instdtation 
neither  of  these  nations  had  the  use  of  images ;  the  rules  of 
the  Salian  as  well  as  Druid  discipline  were  delivered  in  verse ; 
both  orders  were  under  an  elective  head ;  and  both  were  for 
a  long  time  the  lawyers  of  their  country.  So  that  when  the 
order  of  Druids  was  suppressed  by  the  emperors,  it  was 
rather  &om  a  dread  of  an  influence  incompatible  with  the 
Eoman  government  than  from  any  dislike  of  their  religiooi 
opinions. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

THE   REDUCTION    OF    BRITAIN    BY    TUB   ROMANS. 

The  death  of  CsDsar,  and  the  civil  wars  which  ensued,  af- 
forded foreign  nations  some  respite  &om  the  Eoman  ambition. 
Augustus,  having  restored  peace  to  mankind,  seems  to  have 
made  it  a  settled  maxim  of  nis  reign  not  to  extend  the  em- 
pire. He  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  monarchy ; 
and  he  was  more  solicitous  to  confirm  it  by  the  institutions 
of  sound  policy  than  to  extend  the  bounds  of  its  dominion. 
In  consequence  of  this  plan  Britain  was  neglected. 

Tiberius  came  a  regular  successor  to  an  established  ffO- 
vernment.  But  his  politics  were  dictated  rather  by  his 
character  than  his  situation.  He  was  a  lawful  prinoe,  and 
he  acted  on  the  maxims  of  a  usurper.  Having  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  remove  far  from  the  capital,  and  jealous'  of 
every  reputation  which  seemed  too  great  for  the  measure  of  a 
subject,  he  neither  undertook  any  enteiyrise  of  moment  in 
his  own  person,  nor  cared  to  commit  the  conduct  of  it  to 
another.  There  was  little  in  a  British  triumph  that  oould 
affect  a  temper  like  that  of  Tiberius. 

His  successor  Caligula  was  not  influenced  by  this,  nor  in- 
deed by  any  regular  system ;  for  having  undertaken  an  ex- 
pedition to  Britain  without  any  determined  view,  he  aban- 
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doned  it  on  the  point  of  execution  without  reason.  And 
adding  ridicule  to  his  disgrace,  his  soldiers  returned  to  Eome 
loaded  with  shells.  These  spoils  he  displayed  as  the  orna- 
ments of»  triumph  which  he  celebrated  over  the  ocean,  if  in 
all  these  particulars  we  may  trust  to  the  historians  of  that 
time,  who  relate  things  almost  incredible  of  the  folly  of  their 
masters,  and  the  patience  of  the  Boman  people. 

But  the  Eoman  people,  however  degenerate,  still  retained 
much  of  their  martial  spirit ;  and  as  the  emperors  held  their 
power  almost  entirely  by  the  affection  of  the  soldiery,  they 
found  themselves  often  obliged  to  such  enterprises  as  might 
prove  them  no  improper  heads  of  a  military  constitution. 
An  expedition  to  Britain  was  well  adapted  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  this  ostentatious  policy.  The  country  was  re- 
mote, and  little  known ;  so  that  every  exploit  there,  as  if 
achieved  in  another  world,  appeared  at  Bome  with  double 
pomp  and  lustre ;  whilst  the  sea,  which  divided  Britain  fix)m 
the  continent,  prevented  a  failure  in  that  island  from  being 
followed  by  any  consequences  alarming  to  the  body  of  the 
empire.  A  pretext  was  not  wanting  to  this  war.  The  mari- 
time Britons,  while  the  terror  of  the  Boman  arms  remained 
fresh  upon  their  minds,  continued  regularly  to  pay  the  tribute 
imposed  by  Caesar.  But  the  generation  which  experienced 
that  war  haviug  passed  away,  that  which  succeeded  felt  the 
burden,  but  knew  from  rumour  only  the  superiority  which 
had  imposed  it.  And  being  very  ignorant,  as  of  all  things 
else,  so  of  the  true  extent  of  the  Eoman  power,  they  were 
not  afraid  to  provoke  it  by  discontinuing  the  payment  of  the 
tribute. 

This  gave  occasion  to  the  emperor  Claudius, 
ninety-seven  years  after  the  first  expedition  of  *  '*^* 
Caesar,  to  invade  Britain  in  person,  and  with  a  great  army. 
But  he,  having  rather  surveyed  than  conducted  the  war,  left 
in  a  short  time  the  management  of  it  to  his  legate  Plautius, 
who  subdued  without  much  difficulty  those  countries  which 
lay  to  the  southward  of  the  Thames,  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  accessible  part  of  the  island.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rough  inland  countries,  the  people  called  Cattivellauni, 
made  a  more  strenuous  opposition.  They  were  under  the 
command  of  Caractacus,  a  chief  of  great  and  just  renown 
amongst  all  the  British  nations.     This  leader  wisely  adjusted 
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his  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  circumstaiiceB  of  his  MiTago  . 
subjects  and  his  rude  country.  Plautius  obtained  no  dedKfe . 
advantage's  over  him.  He  opposed  Ostoriuff  Scapii]«|  who  J 
succeeded  that  general,  with  the  same  braverj,  but  with  un- ' 
equal  success.  For  he  was,  after  various  turns  of  fortuQe^ 
obliged  to  abandon  his  dominions,  which  OstoriuB  at  length 
subdued  and  disarmed. 

This  bulwark  of  the  British  freedom  being  oyertumed, 
Ostorius  was  not  afraid  to  enlarge  his  plan.  Not  content 
with  disarming  the  enemies  of  Eome,  he  proceeded  to  the 
same  extremities  with  those  nations  who  had  been  alwvfi 
quiet,  and  who,  under  the  name  of  an  alliance,  laj  ripenixiK 
for  subjection.  This  fierce  people,  who  looked  upon  their 
arms  as  their  only  valuable  possessions,  refused  to  submit  to 
terms  as  severe  as  the  most  absolute  conquest  could  impoee. 
They  unanimously  entered  into  a  league  against  the  "R^Tnii*. 
But  their  confederacy  was  either  not  sumciently  strong  or 
fortunate  to  resist  so  able  a  commander ;  and  only  afforded 
him  an  opportunity,  jfrom  a  more  comprehensive  victory,  to 
extend  the  Eoman  province  a  consideraole  way  to  the  nor& 
em  and  western  parts  of  the  island.  The  m)ntierB  of  this 
acquisition,  which  extended  along  the  rivers  Severn  and  Nen» 
he  secured  by  a  chain  of  forts  and  stations :  the  inland  parts 
he  quieted  by  the  settlement  of  colonies  of  his  veteran  troops 
at  Maldon  and  Yerulam;  and  such  was  the  beginning  of 
those  establishments  which  afterwards  became  so  numerous 
in  Britain.  This  commander  was  the  first  who  traced  in 
this  island  a  plan  of  settlement  and  civil  policy  to  concur 
with  his  military  operatioi;is.  For  after  he  had  settled  these 
colonies,  considering  with  what  difficulty  any,  and  especially 
an  uncivilized,  people  are  broke  into  submission  to  a  foreign 
government,  he  imposed  it  on  some  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  British  nations  in  a  more  indirect  manner.  He  placed 
them  under  kings  of  their  own  race ;  and  whilst  he  paid  this 
compliment  to  their  pride,  he  secured  their  obedience  by  the 
interested  fidelity  of  a  prince  who  knew  that,  as  he  owed 
the  beginning,  so  he  depended  for  the  duration,  of  his  author- 
ity wholly  upon  their  favour.  Such  was  the  dignity  and 
extent  of  the  Eoman  policy,  that  they  could  number  even 
royalty  itself  amongst  tneir  instruments  of  servitude. 

Ostorius  did  not  confine  himself  within  the  boundaries  of 
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theae  rivers.  He  observed,  that  the  Silures,  inhabitants  of 
South  Wales,  one  of  the  most  martial  tribes  in  Britain,  were 
y6t  unhurt  and  almost  untouched  by  the  war.  He  could  ex- 
pect to  make  no  progress  to  the  northward,  whilst  an  enemy 
of  such  importance  hang  upon  his  rear;  especially  as  thejr 
were  now  commanded  by  Caractacus,  who  preserved  the 
spirit  of  a  prince,  though  he  had  lost  his  dominions ;  and  fled 
from  nation  to  nation,  wherever  he  could  find  a  banner 
erected  against  the  Romans.  His  character  obtained  him 
reception  and  command. 

Though  the  Silures,  thus  headed,  did  everything  that  be- 
came their  martial  reputation,  both  in  the  choice  and  defence 
of  their  posts,  the  Eomans,  by  their  discipline,  and  the  weight 
and  excellence  of  their  arms,  prevailed  over  the  naked  bravery 
of  this  gallant  people  and  defeated  them  in  a  ^^  ^  si 
great  battle.  Caractacus  was  soon  after  betrayed 
into  their  hands,  and  conveyed  to  Eome.  The  merit  of  the 
prisoner  was  the  sole  ornament  of  a  triumph,  celebrated  over 
an  indigent  people  by  a  gallant  chief.  The  Eomans  crowded 
eageriy  to  behold  the  man,  who  with  inferior  forces,  and  in 
an  obscure  comer  of  the  world,  had  so  many  years  stood  up 
against  the  weight  of  their  empire. 

As  the  arts  of  adulation  improved  in  proportion  as  the 
real  grandeur  of  Rome  declined,  this  advantage  was  com- 
pared to  the  greatest  conquests  in  the  most  flourishing  times 
of  the  republic  ;  and  so  far  as  regarded  the  personal  merit  of 
Caractacus,  it  could  not  be  too  highly  rated.  Being  brought 
before  the  emperor  he  behaved  with  such  manly  fortitude, 
and  spoke  of  nis  former  actions  and  his  present  condition 
with  so  much  plain  sense  and  unaffected  dignity,  that  he 
moved  the  compassion  of  the  emperor,  who  remitted  much  of 
that  severity  which  the  B/omans  formerly  exercised  upon 
their  captives.  Bome  was  now  a  monarchy,  and  that  fierce 
republican  spirit  was  abated,  which  had  neither  feeling  nor 
respect  for  the  character  of  unfortunate  sovereigns. 

The  SQures  were  not  reduced  by  the  loss  of  Caractacus, 
and  the  great  defeat  they  had  suffered.  They  resisted  every 
measure  of  force  or  artifice  that  could  be  employed  against 
them,  with  the  most  generous  obstinacy;  a  resolution  in 
which  they  were  confirmed  by  some  imprudent  words  of  the 
legate,  threatening  to  extirpate,  or  what  appeared  to  them 
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scarcely  less  dreadful,  to  transplant,  their  nation.  Theirn^  k 
tural  bravery  thus  hardened  into  despair,  and  inhabitnig>«  c 
country  very  difficult  of  access,  they  presented  an  impend  i 
trable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  that  commander.  Insomiidi 
that,  wasted  with  continual  cares,  and  with  the  mortification 
to  find  the  end  of  his  affairs  so  little  answerable  to  the 
splendour  of  their  beginning,  Ostorius  died  of  grief,  and  left 
all  things  in  confusion. 

The  legates  who  succeeded  to  his  charge  did  little  morey 
for  about  sixty  years,  than  secure  the  frontiers  of  the  Bomaa 
province.  But  in  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign  the  com- 
mand in  Britain  was  devolved  on  Suetonius  PaulinuB,  a 
soldier  of  merit  and  experience ;  who,  when  he  came  to  Tiaw 
the  theatre  of  his  future  operations,  and  had  well  considered 
tlie  nature  of  the  country,  discerned  evidently  that  the  war 
must  of  necessity  be  protracted  to  a  great  length,  if  he  ahoold 
be  obliged  to  penetrate  into  every  fastness  to  which  the 
enemy  retired,  and  to  combat  their  flying  parties  one  by  one. 
lie  therefore  resolved  to  make  such  a  blow  at  the  head,  as 
must  of  course  disable  all  the  inferior  members. 

Tlie  island  then  called  Mona,  now  Anglesey,  at  that  time 
was  tlie  principal  residence  of  the  Druids.  Here  their 
councils  were  held,  and  their  commands  from  hence  were 
dispers(jd  among  all  the  British  nations.  Paulinos  proposed, 
in  reducing  this  their  favourite  and  sacred  seat,  to  ABBtrojy 
or  at  least  greatly  to  weaken,  the  body  of  Druids ;  and  there- 
by to  extinguish  the  great  actuating  principle  of  aU  the 
Celtic  people,  and  that  which  was  alone  capable  of  comutnni- 
eating  order  and  energy  to  their  operations. 

AVhilst  the  Eoman  troops  were  passing  that  strait  which 
divides  this  island  from  the  continent  of  Britain,  they  halted 
on  a  sudden ;  not  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  enemy, 
but  suspended  by  a  spectacle  of  an  unusual  and  altogether 
surprising  nature.  On  every  side  of  the  British  army  were 
seen  bands  of  Druids  in  their  most  sacred  habits,  surround- 
ing the  troops,  lifting  their  hands  to  heaven,  devoting  to 
death  their  enemies,  and  animating  their  disciples  to  re- 
ligious frenzy  by  the  uncouth  ceremonies  of  a  savage  ritual, 
and  the  horrid  mysteries  of  a  superstition  familiar  with  blood. 
The  iemale  Druids  also  moved  about  in  a  troubled  order, 
their  liair  dishevelled,  their  garments  torn,  torches  in  their 
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hands,  and,  with  a  horror  increased  by  the  perverted  softness 
of  their  sex,  howled  out  the  same  curses  and  incantations  with 
greater  clamour.*  Astonished  at  this  sight  the  Eomans  for 
some  time  neither  advanced  nor  returned  the  darts  of  the 
enemy.  But  at  length,  rousing  from  their  trance,  and  animat- 
ing each  other  with  the  shame  of  yielding  to  the  impotence 
of  female  and  fanatical  fury,  they  found  the  resistance  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  horror  and  solemnity  of  the  pre- 
parations. These  overstrained  efforts  had,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, exhausted  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  stifled  that  ardour 
they  were  intended  to  kindle.  The  Britons  were  defeated ; 
and  Paulinus,  pretending  to  detest  the  barbarity  of  their 
superstition,  in  reality  from  the  cruelty  of  his  own  nature,  and 
that  he  might  cut  off  the  occasion  of  future  disturbances, 
exercised  the  most  unjustifiable  severities  on  this  unfortunate 
people.  He  burned  the  Druids  in  their  own  fires ;  and  that 
no  retreat  might  be  afforded  to  that  order,  their  consecrated 
woods  were  everywhere  destroyed.  Whilst  he  was  occupied 
in  this  service,  a  general  rebellion  broke  out,  which  his  sever- 
ity to  the  Druids  served  rather  to  inflame  than  aUay. 

From  the  manners  of  the  republic  a  custom  had  been  in- 
grafted into  the  monarchy  of  Eome,  altogether  ^insuitable  to 
that  mode  of  government.  In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 
those,  who  lived  in  a  dependent  and  cliental  relation  on  the 
great  men,  used  frequently  to  show  marks  of  their  acknow- 
ledgment by  considerable  bequests  at  their  death.  But  when 
all  the  scattered  powers  of  that  state  became  united  in  the 
emperor,  these  legacies  followed  the  general  current,  and 
flowed  in  upon  the  common  patron.  In  the  will  of  every  con- 
siderable person  he  inherited  with  the  children  and  relations, 
and  such  devises  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  revenue; 
a  monstrous  practice,  which  let  an  absolute  sovereign  into  all 
the  private  concerns  of  his  subjects ;  and  which,  by  giving  the 

*  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  ceremony  not  unlike  this  in  a  frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  Runic  history,  which  it  may  not  be  disagreeable 
to  compare  with  this  part  of  the  British  manners.  **  Ne  vero  regem  ex 
improviso  adoriretur^  Ulafus  admoto  sacculo  suo  eundem  qtuUere  ccepit^ 
carmen  simul  magicum  obmurmurans  hdc  verborum  formuld  ;  Duriter  in- 
crepetur  cum  tonitru;  stringant  Cyclopia  tela;  injiciant  manum  Parcce 
.  .  .  acriter  excipiant  monticoke  Genii  plurimi  atque  gigantes  .  .  . 
contundant;  quatiant  proceUm  ,  .  .  disrumpant  lapidea  navigium 
ejus,     .     .     "    Hickesii.    Thesaur.  vol,  iii.  p.  1^. 
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])rince  a  prospect  of  one  day  sharing  in  all  the  great  < 
whenever  he  was  urged  by  avarice  or  necessity,  natondly 
pointed  out  a  resource  by  an  anticipation  always  in  his  powers 
This  practice  extended  into  the  provinces.  A  king  of  the 
Iceni  ^  had  devised  a  considerable  part  of  his  substance -to  the 
emperor.  But  the  Eoman  procurator,  not  satisfied  with 
entering  into  his  master's  portion,  seized  upon  the  rest ;  and, 
pursuing  his  injustice  to  the  most  horrible  outrages,  publidy 
scourged  Boadicea,  queen  to  the  deceased  prince,  and  violatod 
his  daughters.  These  cruelties,  aggravated  by  the  shame  and 
scorn  that  attended  them ;  the  general  severiff  of  the  govem- 
ment ;  the  taxes  (new  to  a  barbarous  people)  laid  on  without 
discretion,  extorted  without  mercy,  and  even,  when  respitedy 
made  utterly  ruinous  by  exorbitant  usury ;  the  further  mifl- 
chiefs  they  had  to  dread,  when  more  completely  reduced ;  all 
these,  with  the  absence  of  the  legate  and  the  army  on  a  ze^ 
mote  expedition,  provoked  all  the  tribes  of  the  Bntons,  pro- 
vincials, allies,  enemies,  to  a  general  insurrection.  The  com- 
mand of  this  confederacy  was  conferred  on  Boadicea,  as  the 
first  in  rank  and  resentment  of  injuries.  They  be^Ein  by 
cutting  off  a  Eoman  legion ;  then  they  fell  upon  the  colonies 
of  Camolodunum  and  Verulam,  and  with  a  barbarous  fuzy* 
butchered  the  Bomans  and  their  adherents  to  the  numb^  of 
seventy  thousand. 

An  end  had  been  now  put  to  the  Boman  power  in  this  ifdand, 
if  Paulinus,  with  unexampled  vigour  and  prudence,  had  not 
conducted  his  army  througn  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  countzy 
from  Anglesey  to  London.  There  unitinff  the  soldiers  that 
remained  dispersed  in  different  garrisons,  he  formed  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  and  marched  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
height  of  their  success  and  security.  The  army  of  the  loritoiui 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  but  it  was  ill  composed,  and  vrithout  choice  or  order ; 
women,  boys,  old  men,  priests ;  full  of  presumption,  tumult, 
and  conlusion.  Boadicea  was  at  their  head ;  a  woman  of 
masculine  spirit,  but  precipitant,  and  without  any  military 
knowledge. 

The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.    Paulinus, 
having  chosen  a  situation  favourable  to  the  smallness  of  hia 
numbers,  and  encouraged  his  troops  not  to  dread  a  multitude 
'  InhabitanU  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
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vhose  weight  was  dangerous  only  to  themselves,  piercing 
into  the  midst  of  that  disorderly  crowd,  after  a  blind  and 
furious  resistance,  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Eighty  thou- 
sand Britons  fell  in  this  battle. 

Paiilinus  improved  the  terror  this  slaughter 
had  produced  by  the  unparalleled  severities  which 
he  exercised.     This  method  would  probably  have  succeeded 
to  subdue,  but  at  the  same  time  to  depopulate,  the  nation,  if 
such  loud  complaints  had  not  been  made  at  Eome  of  the 
legate's  cruelty  as  procured  his  recall. 

Three  successive  legates  carried  on  the  affairs  of  Britain 
during  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign,  and  during  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  the  disputed  succession.  But  they  were  all  of 
an  inactive  character.  The  victory  obtained  by  Paulinus  had 
disabled  the  Britons  from  any  new  attempt.  Content,  there- 
fore, with  recovering  the  Eoman  province,  these  generals 
compounded,  as  it  were,  with  the  enemy  for  the  rest  of  the 
island.  They  caressed  the  troops ;  they  indulged  them  in 
their  licentiousness  ;  and,  not  bemg  of  a  character  to  repress 
the  seditions  that  continually  arose,  they  submitted  to  pre- 
serve their  ease  and  some  shadow  of  authority,  by  sacrificing 
the  most  material  parts  of  it.  And  thus  thev  continued, 
soldiers  and  commanders,  by  a  sort  of  compact,  in  a  common 
neglect  of  all  duty  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  in  the  face 
of  a  bold  and  incensed  enemy. 

But  when  Vespasian  arrived  to  the  head  of     ^  ^  gj 
affairs,  he  caused  the  vigour  of  his  government 
to  be  felt  in  Britain,  as  he  had  done  in  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire.     He  was  not  afraid  to  receive  great  services. 
His  legates  Cerealis  and  Frontinus  reduced  the  Silures  and 
Brigantes ;  one  the  most  warlike,  the  other  the  most  numer- 
ous, people  in  the  island.     But  its  final  reduction     ^  ^  yj 
and  perfect  settlement  were  reserved  for  Julius 
Agricola,  a  man  by  whom  it  was  a  happiness  for  the  Britons 
to  be  conquered.     He  was  endued  with  all  those  bold  and 
popular  virtues  which  would  have  given  him  the  first  place 
in  the  times  of  the  free  republic ;  and  he  joined  to  them  all 
that  reserve  and  moderation  which  enabled  him  to  fill  great 
offices  with  safety,  and  made  him  a  good  subject  under  a  jea- 
lous despotism. 

Though  the  summer  was  almost  spent  when  he  arrived  in 
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Britain,  knowing  how  much  the  vigour  and  success  of  the 
iirst  stroke  inflaences  all  subsequent  measures,  he  entered 
immediately  into  action.  After  reducing  some  tribes,  McmB 
became  the  principal  object  of  his  attention.  The  cruel  r»» 
vages  of  Paulinus  had  not  entirely  effaced  the  idea  of  sanc- 
tity, which  the  Britons,  by  a  long  course  of  hereditary 
reverence,  had  annexed  to  that  island.  It  became  once  more 
a  place  of  consideration  by  the  return  of  the  Druids. 

Here  Agricola  observed  a  conduct  very  different  from  that 
of  his  predecessor  Paulinus ;  the  island,  when  he  had  reduced 
it,  was  treated  with  great  lenity.  Agricola  was  a  man  of 
humanity  and  virtue ;  he  pitied  the  condition,  and  respected 
the  prejudices,  of  the  conquered.  This  behaviour  fEunntated 
the  progress  of  his  arms ;  insomuch  that,  in  less  than  two 
campaigns,  all  the  British  nations,  comprehended  in  what  we 
now  call  England,  yielded  themselves  to  the  Eoman  govem- 
meut,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  peace  was  no  longer  to  be 
considered  as  a  dubious  blessing.  Agricola  carefully  secured 
the  obedience  of  the  conquered  people  by  building  forts  and 
stations  in  the  most  important  and  commanding  places. 
Having  taken  these  precautions  for  securing  his  rear,  ne  ad* 
vanced  northwards ;  and,  penetrating  into  Caledonia,  as  far  as 
the  river  Tay,  he  there  built  a  pretenturOy  or  line  of  forts,  be- 
tween the  two  firths,  which  are  in  that  place  no  more  than 
twenty  miles  asunder.  The  enemy,  says  Tacitus,  was  removed, 
as  it  were,  into  another  island ;  and  this  line  Agricola  seems 
to  have  destined  as  the  boundary  of  the  empire.  For  though 
in  the  following  year  he  carried  his  arms  further,  and  as  it  is 
thought  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  and  there 
defeated  a  confederate  army  of  the  Caledonians,  headed  by 
Gralgacus,  one  of  their  most  famous  chiefs,  yet  he  built  no 
fort  to  the  northward  of  this  line ;  a  measure  which  he  never 
omitted  when  he  intended  to  preserve  his  conquests.  The 
expedition  of  that  summer  was  probably  designed  only  to  dis- 
able the  Caledonians  from  attempting  anything  agamst  his 
barrier.  But  he  left  them  their  mountains,  their  arms,  and 
their  liberty ;  a  policy,  perhaps,  not  altogether  worthy  of  so 
able  a  commander.  He  might  the  more  easily  have  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  island  by  means  of  the  fleet,  which 
he  equipped  to  cooperate  with  his  land  forces  in  that  expe- 
dition.   This  fleet  sailed  quite  round  Britain,  which  had  not 
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t^en  before,  by  any  certain  proof,  known  to  be  an  island ;  a 
ciTQumnavigation,  in  that  immature  state  of  naval  skill,  of 
Uttle  less  fame  than  a  voyage  round  the  globe  in  the  pre- 
sent age. 

In  the  interval  between  his  campaigns  Agricola  *  d  84 
was  employed  in  the  great  labours  of  peace.  He 
knew  that  the  general  must  be  perfected  by  the  legislator ; 
and  that  the  conquest  is  neither  permanent  nor  honourable, 
which  is  only  an  introduction  to  tyranny.  His  first  care  was 
the  regulation  of  his  household ;  which,  under  former  legates, 
had  been  always  full  of  faction  and  intrigue,  lay  heavy  on  the 
province,  and  was  as  difficult  to  govern.  He  never  suffered 
his  private  partialities  to  intrude  into  the  conduct  of  public 
business ;  nor  in  appointing  to  employments  did  he  permit 
solicitation  to  supply  the  place  of  merit,  wisely  sensible  that 
a  proper  choice  of  officers  is  almost  the  whole  of  government. 
He  eased  the  tribute  of  the  province,  not  so  much  by  re- 
ducing it  in  quantity,  as  by  cutting  off  all  those  vexatious 
practices  which  attended  the  levying  of  it,  far  more  grievous 
than  the  imposition  itself.  Every  step  in  securing  the  sub- 
jection of  the  conquered  country  was  attended  with  the  ut- 
most care  in  providing  for  its  peace  and  internal  order. 
Agricola  reconciled  the  Britons  to  the  Eoman  government 
by  reconciling  them  to  the  Eoman  manners.  He  moulded 
that  fierce  nation  by  degrees  to  soft  and  social  customs; 
leading  them  imperceptibly  into  a  fondness  for  baths,  for 
gardens,  for  grand  houses,  and  all  the  commodious  elegancies 
of  a  cultivated  life.  He  diffused  a  grace  and  dignity  over 
this  new  luxury  by  the  introduction  of  literature.  He  invited 
instructors  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  from  Eome ;  and  he 
sent  the  principal  youth  of  Britain  to  that  city  to  be  edu- 
cated at  his  own  expense.  In  short,  he  subdued  the  Britons 
by  civilizing  them ;  and  made  them  exchange  a  savage  liberty 
for  a  polite  and  easy  subjection.  His  conduct  is  the  most 
perfect  model  for  those  employed  in  the  unhappy,  but  some- 
times necessary,  task  of  subduing  a  rude  and  iree  people. 

Thus  was  Britain,  after  a  struggle  of  fifty-four  years,  en- 
tirely bent  under  the  yoke,  and  moulded  into  the  Roman 
empire.  How  so  stubborn  an  opposition  could  have  been  so 
long  maintained  against  the  greatest  power  on  earth,  by  a 
people  ill  armed,  worse  united,  without  revenues,  without 
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discipline,  has  jnstly  been  deemed         i  ^ondtir. 

Authors  are  ^nerafy  contented  wivo  kta  ihd 

extraordinary  Dravery  of  the  ancient  Bnu>.....  ^.^«  ^^.atttixLlf 
the  Britons  fought  with  armies  as  brave  aa  the  world  evier 
saw,  with  superior  discipline,  and  mora  plentifal  refiour^tes. 

To  account  for  this  opposition  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  general  character  dt  the  Eoman  politics  at  this  tiroe. 
"War,  during  this  period,  was  carried  on  upon  prbciplca  very 
different  from  those  that  actuated  the  republic.  Then  one 
uniform  spirit  animated  one  body  through  whola  ages.  With 
whatever  state  they  were  engaged,  the  war  was  so  prosecuted 
as  if  the  republic  could  not  subsist  unless  tliat  particukr 
enemy  were  totally  destroyed.  But  when  the  Eoman  do- 
minion had  arrived  to  as  great  an  extent  m  could  weU  be 
managed,  and  that  the  rulmg  power  had  more  tg  fear  from 
disaffection  to  the  gOTemment  than  from  enmity  to  the 
empire,  with  regard  to  foreign  a&ira  comDion  rules  and  » 
moderate  policy  took  place.  War  became  no  more  thau  a 
sort  of  exercise  for  the  Boman  forces.^  Even  whilst  they 
were  declaring  war  they  looked  towards  an  accommodation  ; 
and  were  satisfied  with  reasonable  i  arms  when  they  con- 
cluded it.  Their  politics  were  more  lice  those  of  the  presant 
powers  of  Europe,  where  Kingdoms  »eek  rather  to  spread 
their  influence,  than  to  extend  their  dominiou ;  to  awe  and 
weaken,  rather  than  to  destroy.  Under  uuactive  and  jealous 
princes  the  Eoman  lesates  seldom  dared  to  push  the  advan- 
tages they  had  gained  far  enough  to  produce  a  dangerous 
reputation.^  They  wisely  stop|«>d  when  they  came  to  the 
verge  of  popularity.  And  these  emperors  feurmg  as  much 
from  the  generals  as  their  generals  ttom  them,  such  frequent 
changes  were  made  in  the  command,. that  the  war  ^vaa  never 
systematically  carried  on.    '.  le  change  of  emperors 

(and  their  reigns  were  not  long;  aim<  t  ahvays  brought  on  a 
change  of  measures ;  and  the  councils  eren  of  the  Bame  reign 
were  continually  fluctuating  as  opp<  ite  court-factions  hap- 
pened to  prevail.  Add  to  mis,  that  auriag  the  commotions 
which  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  the  contest  for  the  purple 

*  Rem  Romanam  kue,  ioiieiaie  ghrim  prwMeUim,  ui  cateria  guoque  na* 
tionibua  quietem  veUi,    Tacit  Aimal.  ziL 

'  Nam  duces f  M  impeimndo  triwi^kaKwm  inmffni  suMcert  rts  im^ 
crediderant,  hottem  omiiiebanL    Tacit  It.  a  33. 
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turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  from  every  other  object.  All 
persons  of  consequence  interested  themselves  in  the  success 
of  some  of  the  contending  parties ;  and  the  legates  in  Britain, 
suspended  in  expectation  of  the  issue  of  such  mighty  quarrels, 
remained  inactive  till  it  could  be  determined  for  woat  master 
they  were  to  conquer. 

On  the  side  of  the  Eoman  government  these  seem  to  have 
been  some  of  the  causes  which  so  long  protracted  the  fate  of 
Britain.  Others  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  country  itself, 
and  from  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  The  country  was 
then  extremely  woody  and  full  of  morasses.  There  were 
originally  iio  roads.  'The  motion  of  armies  was,  therefore, 
difScult,  and  communication  in  many  cases  impracticable. 
There  were  no  cities,  no  towns,  no  places  of  cantonment  for 
soldiers ;  so  that  the  Eoman  forces  were  obliged  to  come  into 
the  field  late  and  to  leave  it  early  in  the  season.  They  had 
no  means  to  awe  the  enemy,  and  to  prevent  their  machina- 
tions during  the  winter.  Every  campaign  they  had  nearly 
the  same  work  to  begin.  When  a  civilized  nation  suffers 
some  great  defeat,  and  loses  some  place  critically  situated, 
such  is  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  several  parts  by  com- 
merce, and  by  the  orders  of  a  well-regulated  community,  that 
the  whole  is  easily  secured.  A  long-continued  state  of  war 
is  unnatural  to  such  a  nation.  They  abound  with  artisans, 
with  traders,  and  a  number  of  settled  and  unwarlike  people, 
who  are  less  disturbed  in  their  ordinary  course  by  submit- 
ting to  almost  any  power,  than  in  a  long  opposition ;  and  as 
this  character  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  nation,  they 
find  it  impossible  to  carry  on  a  war  when  they  are  deprived 
of  the  usual  resources. 

But  in  a  country  like  ancient  Britain  there  are  as  many 
soldiers  as  inhabitants.  They  imite  and  disperse  with  ease. 
They  require  no  pay  nor  formal  subsistence ;  and  the  hard- 
ships of  an  irregular  war  are  not  very  remote  from  their  or- 
dinary course  of  life.  Victories  are  easily  obtained  over 
such  a  rude  people,  but  they  are  rarely  decisive ;  and  the 
final  conquest  becomes  a  work  of  time  and  patience.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  facilitate  communication  by  roads ; 
and  to  secure  the  principal  avenues,  and  the  most  remark- 
able posts  on  the  navigable  rivers,  by  forts  and  stations. 
To  conquer  the  people  you  must  subdue  the  nature  of  the 
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country.    The  Eomazui  at  leiu^li  effected  t]        1  UtMa 

was  done  tbej  never  were  abb  to  make  a  i         p  iBet, 

1  sball  now  add  somethmff  concemiu^^  „„^  ^ ^^t  the 

Eomans  settled  here,  and  of  those  m  ioda  which  they  used 
to  preserve  the  conquered  people  under  an  entire  subjection* 
Those  nations  who  had  either  passively  permitted,  "or  had 
been  instrumental  in,  the  conquest  of  their  fellow  Britons, 
were  dignified  with  the  title  of  allies ;  and  thereby  preserved 
their  possessions,  laws,  and  magurtrates :  they  were  subject 
to  no  kind  of  charge  or  tribute.  But  as  their  league  waa  not 
equal,  and  that  they  were  under  the  protection  of  a  f^uperior 
power,  they  were  entirely  divested  of  the  ri^ht  of  war  and 
peace ;  and  in  many  cases  an  app^  lay  to  Kome  in  conse- 
quence of  their  subordinate  and  dependent  [situation.  Thia 
was  the  lightest  spedes  of  subjection  \  and  it  was  generally 
no  more  than  a  step  preparatory  to  a  stricter  government. 

The  condition  or  those  towns  and  communities,  called  mu^ 
nicipia,  by  their  being  more  closely  united  to  the  greater 
state,  seemed  to  partake  a  degree  less  of  independence.  They 
were  adopted  citizens  of  Bome ;  but  whatever  was  detracted 
from  their  ancient  liberty  was  compensated  by  a  more  or  less 
complete  possession  of  the  privilegei*  which  constituted  a 
Eoman  city,  according  to  the  merits  which  had  procured  their 
adoption.  These  cities  were  models  of  liome  in  little  *  their 
courts  and  magistrates  were  the  sume  ^  and  though  they 
were  at  liberty  to  retain  their  old  lawa,  and  to  make  new  at 
their  pleasure,  they  commonly  conformed  to  those  of  Eome* 
The  municipia  were  not  subject  to  tribute. 

When  a  whole  people  had  resisted  the  Bom  an  power  with 
great  obstinacy,  had  displayed  a  readiness  to  revolt  upon. 
every  occasion,  and  had  frequently  broken  their  faith,  tliey 
were  reduced  into,  what  the  Bomans  called,  the  form  of  a 
province:  that  is,  they  lost  their  laws,  their  hberties,  their 
magistrates ;  they  forfeited  the  greatest  part  of  their  lauds ; 
and  they  paid  a  heavy  tribute  for  what  they  were  permitted 
to  retain. 

In  these  provinces  the  supreme  government  was  in  the 
prcBtor  sent  by  the  senate,  who  commanded  the  aTmv>  s^nd  in 
his  own  person  exercised  the  judicial  power.  Where  the 
sphere  of  his  government  was  large,  he  deputed  his  legates 
to  that  employment,  who  judged  according  to  the      uidiug 
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laws  of  the  republic,  aided  by  those  occasional  declarations 
of  liaw  called  the  prsetorial  edicts.  The  care  of  the  revenue 
was  in  the  qtuBstor.  He  was  appointed  to  that  office  in 
Eome;  but  when  he  acted  in  a  judicial  capacity,  it  was 
always  by  commission  from  the  prcBtor  of  the  province.^ 
Between  these  magistrates,  and  all  others  who  had  any  share 
in  the  provincial  government,  the  Boman  manners  had  estab- 
lished a  kind  of  sacred  relation,  as  inviolable  as  that  of 
blood.2  All  the  officers  were  taught  to  look  up  to  the  prcBtor 
as  their  father,  and  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren ;  a  firm 
and  useful  bond  of  concord  in  a  virtuous  administration ;  a 
dangerous  and  oppressive  combination  in  a  bad  one.  But, 
like  all  the  Roman  institutions,  it  operated  strongly  towards 
its  principal  purpose, — the  security  of  dominion ;  which  is  by 
nothing  so  much  exposed  as  the  factions  and  competitions  of 
the  officers,  when  the  governing  party  itself  gives  the  first 
example  of  disobedience. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  commonwealth,  a  remarkable  re- 
volution ensued  in  the  power  and  the  subordination  of  these 
magistrates.  For  as  the  prince  came  alone  to  possess  all 
that  wa8,Jby  a  proper  title,  either  imperial  or  prsetorial  author- 
ity, the  ancient  praetors  dwindled  into  his  legates-,  by  which 
the  splendour  and  importance  of  that  dignity  were  much 
diminished.  The  business  of  the  quaestor  at  this  time  seems  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  emperor's  procurator.  The  whole 
of  the  public  revenue  became  part  of  the  fisc,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  the  private  estate  of  the  prince.  But  the  old  office 
under  this  new  appellation  rose  in  proportion  as  the  praetor- 
ship  had  declined.  For  the  procurator  seems  to  have  drawn 
to  himself  the  cognizance  of  all  civil,  while  capital  cases  alone 
were  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  legate.^  And  though 
his  power  was  at  first  restrained  within  narrow  bounds,  and 
all  his  judgments  were  subject  to  a  review  and  reversal  by 
the  praetor  and  the  senate,  he  gradually  grew  into  independ- 
ence of  both,  and  was  at  length  by  Claudius  invested  with  a 
jurisdiction  absolutely  uncontrollable.  Two  cases,  I  imagine, 
joined  to  produce  this  change ;  first,  the  sword  was  in  the 

*   Sigonii  de  antiquo  Jure  provinciarum,  1.  i  and  ii. 
2  Cic.  in  Verrem,  1. 

'  Dxiobus  insuper  inserviendum  tyrannis ;  quorum  Ugatus  in  tangmnem, 
procurator  in  bona  sceviret.    Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  c.  60. 
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liands  of  the  legate ;  the  policjr  of  the  emperors,  in  order  to 
balance  this  dangerous  authority,  thought  too  much  weight 
could  not  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  procurator;  «&« 
condly,  as  the  government  was  now  entirely  despotical,  a  ooa- 
nexion  between  the  inferior  officers  of  the  empire  and  the 
senate  ^  was  found  to  shock  the  reason  of  that  absolute  mode 
of  government,  which  extends  the  sovereign  power  in  all  its 
fulness  to  every  officer  in  his  own  district,  and  renders  him 
accountable  to  his  master  alone  for  the  abuse  of  it. 

The  veteran  soldiers  were  always  thought  entitled  to  a 
settlement  in  the  country  which  had  been  subdued  by  their 
valour.  The  whole  legion,  with  the  tribunes,  and  centurions, 
and  all  the  subordinate  officers,  were  seated  on  an  allotted 
portion  of  the  conquered  lands,  which  were  distribute^d  amonff 
them  according  to  their  rank.  These  colonies  were  disposed 
throughout  the  conquered  country,  so  as  to  sustain  each 
other ;  to  surround  the  possessions  that  were  left  to  the  con- 
quered; to  mix  with  the  municipia  or  free  towns;  and  to 
overawe  the  allies.  Bome  extended  herself  by  her  colonies 
into  every  part  of  her  empire,  and  was  everywhere  present. 
I  speak  here  only  of  the  militarv  colonies,  because  no  other, 
I  imagine,  were  ever  settled  in  Britain. 

There  were  few  countries  of  any  considerable  extent,  in 
which  all  these  different  modes  of  government,  and  different 
shades  and  gradations  of  servitudie,  did  not  exist  toother. 
There  were  allies,  municipia^  provinces,  and  colonies  in  this 
island  as  elsewhere ;  and  those  dissimilar  parts,  far  from 
being  discordant,  united  to  make  a  firm  and  compact  body, 
the  motion  of  any  member  of  which  could  only  serve  to  con- 
firm and  establish  the  whole ;  and  when  time  was  given  to 
this  structure  to  coalesce  and  settle,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  break  any  part  of  it  from  the  empire. 

By  degrees  the  several  parts  blended  and  softened  into  one 
another.  And  as  the  remembrance  of  enmity  on  the  one 
hand  wore  away  by  time,  so  on  the  other  the  privileges  of  the 
Eoman  citizens  at  length  became  less  valuable.  When  no- 
thing throughout  so  vast  an  extent  of  the  globe  was  of  con- 
sideration but  a  single  man,  there  was  no  reason  to  make  any 

'  Ne  principattu  vim  reaolveret^  cuncta  ad  aenatum  vocando  ;  earn  «»- 
ditionem  ease  imperandi,  ut  non  cditer  ratio  canatet,  quam  at  uni  reddatur. 

Tacit.  Annal.  i. 
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distinction  amongst  his  subjects.  Claudius  first  gave  the 
full  rights  of  the  city  to  all  the  Qauls.  Under  Antoninus 
Eome  opened  her  gates  still  wider.  All  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  were  made  partakers  of  the  same  common  rights. 
The  provincials  flocked  in ;  even  slaves  were  no  sooner  en- 
franchised than  they  were  advanced  to  the  highest  posts ; 
and  the  plan  of  comprehension,  which  had  overturned  the 
republic,  strengthened  the  monarchy. 

Before  the  partitions  were  thus  broken  down,  in  order  to 
support  the  empire,  and  to  prevent  commotions,  they  had  a 
custom  of  sending  spies  into  all  the  provinces ;  where,  if  they 
discovered  any  provincial  laying  himself  out  for  popularity, 
they  were  sure  of  finding  means,  for  they  scrupled  none,  to 
repress  him.  It  was  not  only  the  prcBtor  with  his  train  of 
lictors  and  apparitors,  the  rods  and  the  axes,  and  all  the  in- 
solent parade  of  a  conqueror's  jurisdiction ;  every  private 
Eoman  seemed  a  kind  of  magistrate ;  they  took  cognizance 
of  all  their  words  and  actions  ;  and  hourly  reminded  them  of 
that  jealous  and  stem  authority,  so  vigilant  to  discover,  and 
so  severe  to  punish,  the  slightest  deviations  from  obedience. 

As  they  had  framed  the  action  de  pecuniis  repeiundis 
against  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  provincial  governors, 
they  made  at  length  a  law,^  wmch,  one  mav  say,  was  against 
their  virtues.  For  they  prohibited  them  from  receiving  ad- 
dresses of  thanks  on  their  administration,  or  any  other  pub- 
lic mark  of  acknowledgment,  lest  they  should  come  to  think 
that  their  merit  or  demerit  consisted  in  the  good  or  ill  opinion 
of  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled.  They  dreaded  either  a 
relaxation  of  government,  or  a  dangerous  influence  in  the 
legate,  from  the  exertion  of  a  humanity  too  popular. 

These  are  some  of  the  civil  and  political  methods  by  which 
the  Eomans  held  their  dominion  over  conquered  nations  ;  but 
even  in  peace  they  kept  up  a  great  military  establishment. 
They  looked  upon  the  interior  country  to  be  sufiiciently  se- 
cured by  the  colonies  ;  their  forces  were  therefore  generally 
quartered  on  the  frontiers.  There  they  had  their  Stativa, 
or  stations,  which  were  strong  intrenched  camps,  many  of 
them  fitted  even  for  a  winter  residence.  The  communica- 
tion between  these  camps,  the  colonies,  and  the  municipal 
towns,  was  formed  by  great  roads,  which  they  called  military 
»  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xv.  c.  21,  22. 
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ways.    The  two  pzineipal  of  these  rail,  in  i  P'^iM^^ 

lines,  the  whole  lenffthcf  England  firomnortl]  |  Two 

others  intersected  tnem  from  east  to  west.    T ,. m  ^ho w 

them  to  have  been  in  their  perfection  noble  workB,  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  the  Boman  miUtarj  p  udenee,  and  the  mx^ 
jesty  of  the  empire.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  them  strei^ts.^ 
Of  all  the  Boman  works  they  respect  )d  and  kept  up  th&m 
alone.  They  regarded  them  with  a  i  "t  of  aacred  reverence^ 
granting  them  a  peculiar  protection  and  great  imiDimiiiei. 
Those  who  travelled  on  them  were  privileged  &om  arrests  in 
all  civil  suits. 

As  the  general  character  of  the  Boman  government  wm 
hard  and  austere,  it  was  particularly  so  in  what  regarded  the 
revenue.  This  revenue  was  either  fixed  or  occasional.  Tbe 
fixed  consisted,  first,  of  an  annual  tax  on  per&ona  and  Ian  da ; 
but  in  what  proportion  to  the  fortm  9S  of  the  one,  or  the 
value  of  the  other,  I  have  not  been  abie  to  ascertain.  Naict 
was  the  imposition  called  decumOj  which  oonBiated  of  a  tenth, 
and  often  a  greater  portion,  of  the  com  of  the  province, 
which  was  generally  delivered  in  kind.  Of  all  other  products 
a  fifth  was  paid.  After  this  tenth  had  been  exacted  on  the 
com,  they  were  obliged  t^  sell  anotl  tenth ,  or  a  more  con* 
siderable  part,  to  the  pratoTy  at  a  pn  eiitimated  by  himm.'lf. 
Even  what  remained  was  still  j]<  ct  to  he  bought  up 
in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  same  magis- 
trate; who,  independent  of  these  taxes  and  purchases,  re- 
ceived for  the  use  of  his  household  a  krge  poi^ion  of  the 
com  of  the  province.  The  most  valuable  of  the  pasture 
grounds  were  also  reserved  to  the  public;  and  a  conaiderabie 
revenue  was  thence  derived,  which  they  called  Seriptura. 
The  state  made  a  monopoly  of  almost  the  whole  produce  of 
the  land,  which  paid  several  taxes,  and  wa^  further  enhanced 
by  passing  through  several  hands,  before  it  came  to  popular 
consumption. 

The  third  ^reat  branch  of  the  Boman  revenue  was  the 
Portorium,  which  did  not  differ  from  those  impoaitioiis  which 
we  now  c^  customs  and  duties  of  ex^rt  and  import. 

TMs  was  the  ordinary  revenue;  beodes  which  there  were 
occasional  impositions  for  shippings  for  military  etorea  and 

»  The  four  roads  they  called  Watling  Street^  0.-^,14  p**--^  -Btmm 
Street,  and  the  Fosseway. 
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provisions,  and  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  prator  and 
his  legates  on  the  various  circuits  tney  made  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  province.  This  last  charge  became  frequent- 
ly a  means  of  great  oppression ;  and  several  ways  were  from 
tune  to  time  attempted,  but  with  little  effect,  to  confine  it 
within  reasonable  boimds.^  Amongst  the  extraordinary  im- 
positions must  be  reckoned  the  obligation  they  laid  on  the 
provincials  to  labour  at  the  public  works,  after  the  manner 
of  what  the  French  call  the  corvee^  and  we  term  statute- 
labour. 

As  the  provinces,  burdened  by  the  ordinary  charges,  were 
often  in  no  condition  of  levying  these  occasional  taxes,  they 
were  obliged  to  borrow  at  interest.  Interest  was  then  to 
communities  at  the  same  exorbitant  rate  as  to  individuals. 
No  province  was  free  from  a  most  onerous  public  debt ;  and 
that  debt  was  far  from  operating  like  the  same  engagement 
contracted  in  modem  states,  by  which,  as  the  creditor  is 
thrown  into  the  power  of  the  debtor,  they  often  add  consider- 
ably to  their  strength,  and  to  the  number  and  attachment  of 
their  dependents.  The  prince  in  this  latter  case  borrows 
from  the  subject,  or  from  a  stranger.  The  one  becomes  more  a 
subject,  and  the  other  less  a  stranger.  But  in  the  Eoman 
provinces  the  subject  borrowed  from  his  master,  and  he 
thereby  doubled  his  slavery.  The  overgrown  favourites  and 
wealthy  nobility  of  Eome  advanced  money  to  the  provincials : 
and  they  were  in  a  condition  both  to  prescribe  the  terms  of 
the  loan,  and  to  enforce  the  payment.  The  provinces  groaned 
at  once  under  all  the  severity  of  public  imposition,  and  the 
rapaciousness  of  private  usury.  They  were  overrun  by  pub- 
licans, farmers  of  the  taxes,  agents,  confiscators,  usurers, 
bankers,  those  numerous  and  insatiable  bodies  which  always 
flourished  in  a  burdened  and  complicated  revenue.  In  a 
word,  the  taxes  in  the  Eoman  empire  were  so  heavy,  and  in 
many  respects  so  injudiciously  laid  on,  that  they  have  been 
not  improperly  considered  as  one  cause  of  its  decay  and  ruin. 
The  Eoman  government,  to  the  very  last,  carried  something 
of  the  spirit  of  conquest  in  it ;  and  this  system  of  taxes  seems 
rather  calculated  for  the  utter  impoverishment  of  nations,  in 
whom  a  long  subjection  had  not  worn  away  the  remembrance 
of  enmity,  than  for  the  support  of  a  just  commonwealth. 
»  Cod.  lib.  XII.  tit.  LXII. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE    FALL  OF   THE   ROMAN  'POWER  IN    BRITAIN. 

A  D  117  Aftee  the  period  which  we  have  just  dosed, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  until 
the  reign  of  Adrian.  At  that  time  was  wrought  the  first  re- 
markable change  in  the  exterior  policy  of  Eome.  Althouffh 
some  of  the  emperors  contented  themselves  with  those  limits 
which  they  found  at  their  accession,  none  before  this  prince 
liad  actually  contracted  the  bounds  of  the  empire.  PcJr  being 
more  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  countries  that  com- 
posed it  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  what  was  strong  and 
what  weak,  and  having  formed  to  himself  a  plan  wholly  de- 
fensive, he  purposely  abandoned  several  large  tracts  of  tem- 
tory,  that  he  might  render  what  remained  more  solid  and 
compact. 

A  D  121         "^^^^  P^^  particularly  affected  Britain.    All 

the  conquests  of  Agricola  to  the  northward  of  the" 

Tyne  were  relinquished;  and  a  strong  rampart  was  built 

from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  on  the  east,  to  Solway  Firth  on 

A  D  140  tb©  Irish  Sea,  a  length  ofabout  eighty  miles.  But 
'in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Antoninus  Pius, 
other  reasonings  prevailed,  and  other  measures  were  pursued. 
The  legate  who  then  commanded  in  Britain,  concluding 
that  the  Caledonians  would  construe  the  defensive  policy  rf 
Adrian  into  fear,  that  they  would  naturally  grow  more  nu- 
merous in  a  larger  territory,  and  more  haughty  when  they 
saw  it  abandoned  to  them,  tne  frontier  was  again  advanced  to 
Agricola*  s  second  line,  which  extended  between  the  Firths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  stations  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  that  general  were  connected  with  a  continued  wall. 

From  this  time  those  walls  become  the  principal  object  in 
the  British  history.  The  Caledonians,  or  (as  they  are  called) 
the  Picts,  made  very  frequent  and  sometimes  successful  at- 
tempts upon  this  barrier,  taking  advantage  more  particularly 
of  every  change  in  government,  whilst  the  soldiery  through- 
out the  empire  were  more  intent  upon  the  choice  of  a  master 
than  the  motions  of  an  enemy.     In  this  dubious  state  of  un- 

A  D  207  ^^©*  peace  and  unprosecuted  war  the  province 
continued,  until  Severus  came  to  the  purple ;  who, 
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iding  that  Britain  had  grown  into  one  of  the  moot  oonsider- 
>le  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  was  at  the  same  time  in  a 
ingerouB  situation,  resolved  to  visit  that  island  in  person, 
id  to  provide  for  its  security.    He  led  a  vast     *  jj  ,*- 
■mv  into  the  wilds  of  Caledonia,  and  was  the  first 
-  the  Bomans  who  penetrated  to  the  most  northern  boundarj 
f  this  island.    The  natives,  defeated  in  some  engagements, 
id  wholly  unable  to  resist  so  great  and  determined  a  power, 
ere  obliged  to  submit  to  such  a  peace  as  the  emperor  thought 
roper  to  impose.    Contenting  himself  with  a  submissioiiy 
ways  dieaply  won  from  a  barbieirous  people,  and  neter  long 
garded,  Severus  made  no  sort  of  military  establishment  in 
lat  country.    On  the  contrary,  he  abandoned  the    ^  ^  j^^ 
Lvanced  work  which  had  been  raised  in  t!^  reign 
'  Antoninus ;  and,  limiting  himself  by  the  plan  of  Adrian,  he 
ther  built  a  new  wall  near  the  fbrmw,  or  he  added  to  the 
ork  of  that  emperor  such  consid^able  improvements  aai 
ipairs,  that  it  has  since  been  called  the  wall  of  Severus. 

Severus  with  great  labour  and  charge  terr^d  the  Cale- 
snians ;  but  he  did  not  subdue  th^n.  He  ne^eoted  those 
isy  and  assured  means  of  subjection  which  the  nature  of  that 
urt  of  Britain  affords  to  a  power,  master  of  the  sea,  by  the 
iys,  friths,  and  lakes,  with  which  it  is  ev.erywhere  pierced, 
id  in  some  places  almost  cut  through.  A  few  eamsons  at 
le  necks  of  Land,  and  a  fleet  to  connect  them  and  to  awe  the 
)ast,  must  at  any  time  have  been  sufficient  irrecoverably  to 
ibdue  that  part  of  Britain.  This  was  a  neglect  in  Agrieola 
3casioned  probably  by  a  limited  command ;  and  it  was  not 
stifled  by  boundless  authority  in  Severus.  The  Caledonians 
7ain  resumed  their  arms,  and  renewed  their  ravages  on  the 
loman  frontier.  Severus  died  before  he  could  take  an^  new 
measures ;  and  from  his  death  there  is  an  almost  total  silence 
Duceming  the  aflairs  of  Britain  unti\  the  division  of  the 
mpire. 

Had  the  unwieldy  mass  of  that  overgrown  dominion  been 
ffectively  divided,  and  divided  into  large  portions,  each  form- 
ig  a  state  separate,  and  absolutely  independent,  the  scheme 
aui  been  far  more  perfect.  Though  the  empire  had  perished, 
bese  states  might  have  subsisted ;  and  they  might  have  made 

far  better  opposition  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbariaos,  even 
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than  the  whole  united ;  since  each  nation  would  have  its  own 
strength  solely  employed  in  resisting  its  own  particnlar  ene- 
mies. J^^or,  notwithstanding  the  resources  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  entireness  of  so  great  a  boiaj,  it  is 
clear  from  history  that  the  Romans  were  never  able  to  emploj 
with  efiect,  and  at  the  same  time,  above  two  armies ;  and  that 
on  the  whole  they  were  very  unequal  to  the  defence  of  a 
frontier  of  many  thousand  miles  in  circuit. 

But  the  scheme  which  was  pursued,  the  scheme  of  joint 
emperors  holding  by  a  common  title,  each  govermng  hid  pro- 
per territory,  but  not  wholly  without  authority  in  the  other 
portions,  this  formed  a  species  of  government,  of  which  it  ii 
hard  to  conceive  any  just  idea.  It  was  a  government  in  con- 
tinual fluctuation  from  one  to  many,  and  irom  many  again  to 
a  single  hand.  Each  state  did  not  subsist  long  enough  in- 
dependent to  fall  into  those  orders  and  connected  daBses  of 
men,  that  are  necessary  to  a  regular  commonwealth ;  nor  bad 
they  time  to  grow  into  those  virtuous  partialities,  from  which 
nations  derive  the  first  principle  of  theur  stability. 

The  events  which  follow  sufficiently  illustrate  these  reflec- 
tions ;  and  will  show  the  reason  of  introducing  them  in  tiiis 
place,  with  regard  to  the  empire  in  general,  and  to  Biitain 
more  particularly. 

In  the  division  which  Dioclesian  first  made  of  the  Boman 
territory,  the  western  provinces,  in  which  Britain  was  in- 
cluded, fell  to  Maximian.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
Britain,  by  an  extraordinary  revolution,  was  for  some  time 
entirely  separated  from  the  body  of  the  empire.  ,  CarauainB, 
a  man  of  obscure  birth,  and  a  barbarian,  (for  now  not  only  the 
army  but  the  senate  was  filled  with  foreigners,)  had  obtained 
the  government  of  Boulogne.  He  was  also  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  fieet,  stationed  in  that  part  to  oppose  the  Saxon 
pirates,  who  then  began  cruelly  to  infest  the  north-west  parti 
of  Qaul  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Britain.  But  CarausiikB 
made  use  of  the  power  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted, 
not  so  much  to  suppress  the  pirates,  as  to  aggrandize  him- 
self. He  even  permitted  then*  depredations,  that  he  might 
intercept  them  on  their  return,  and  enrich  himself  with  tbe 
retaken  plunder.  By  such  methods  he  acquired  immenae 
wealth,  which  he  distributed  with  so  politic  a  bounty  among 
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the  seamen  of  his  fleet,  and  the  legions  in  Britain,  that  by 
degrees  he  disposed  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  a  revolt 
iQ.  his  fayour. 

As  there  were  then  no  settled  principles  either  of  succes- 
sipn  or  election  in  the  empire,  and  all  depended  on  the  un- 
certain faith  of  the  army,  Carausius  made  his  attempt,  per- 
haps, with  the  less  guut,  and  found  the  less  difficulty  in 
preyailing  upon  the  proyincial  Britons  to  submit  to  a  soye- 
reignty,  which  seemed  to  reflect  a  sort  of  digniiy  on  them- 
selves.  In  this  island  he  established  the  seat  of  his  new 
dominion,  but  he  kept  up  and  augmented  his  fleet,  by  which 
he  preserved  his  communication  with  his  old  government,  and 
commanded  the  intermediate  seas.  He  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  the  Saxons  and  IVi^ians,  ^'  ^^' 
by  which  he  at  once  preserved  his  own  island  from  their  de- 
predations, and  rendered  his  maritime  power  irresistible. 
He  humbled  the  Ficts  by  several  defeats ;  he  repaired  the  ' 
frontier  wall,  and  supplied  it  with  good  garrisons.  He  mnde 
several  roads  equal  to  the  works  of  the  greatest  emperors. 
He  cut  canals  with  vast  labour  and  expense  through  all  the 
low  eastern  parts  of  Britain ;  at  the  same  time  draining  those 
fenny  countries,  and  promoting  communication  and  com- 
merce. On  these  canals  he  built  several  cities.  .  j^  ^^ 
Whilst  he  thus  laboured  to  promote  the  internal 
strength  and  happiness  of  his  kingdom,  he  contended  with  so 
much  success  against  his  former  masters,  U^t  they  were  at 
length  obliged  not  only  to  relinquish  their  right  to  his 
acquisition,  but  to  admit  him  to  a  participation  of  ^e  imperial 
titles.  He  reigned  after  this  for  seven  years  prosperously, 
and  with  great  glory,  because  he  wisely  set  bounds  to  his 
ambition,  and  contented  himself  with  the  possession  of  a 
great  country,  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  easily  defended.  Had  he  lived  long  enough,  and 
pursued  this  plan  with  consistency,  Britain,  in  all  probability, 
might  then  have  become,  and  might  have  afterwards 4)een,  an 
independent  and  powerful  kingdom,  instructed  in  the  Eoman 
arts,  and  freed  from  their  dominion.  But  the  same  distem- 
per of  the  state  which  had  raised  Carausius  to  power,  did 
not  suffer  him  long  to  enjoy  it.  The  Eoman  soldiery  at  that 
time  was  wholly  destitute  of  military  principle.  That  religi- 
ous regard  to  their  oath,  the  great  bond  of  ancient  discipline, 
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had  long  worn  out ;  and  the  want  of  it  was  not  supplied  Iw 
that  punctilio  of  honour  and  loyalty  which  is  the  support  of 

.  XX  «  .  modem  armies.  Carausius  was  assassinated,  aad 
succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Alectus,  the  capttm 
of  his  guards.  But  the  murderer,  who  did  not  poatew 
abilities  to  support  the  power  he  had  acquired  by  his  crimes, 
was  in  a  short  time  defeated,  and  in  his  turn  put  to  death  hj 
Constantius  Clorus.  In  about  three  years  from  the  dem 
of  Carausius,  Britain,  after  a  short  experiment  of  independ- 
ency, was  again  united  to  the  body  of  the  empire. 

A  D  304  Constantius,  after  he  came  to  the  purple^ 
chose  this  island  for  his  residence.  Many  authon 
affirm  that  his  wife  Helena  was  a  Briton.  It  is  more  oe^ 
tain  that  his  son  Constantine  the  Ghreat  was  bom  here,  and 
enabled  to  succeed  his  father  principally  by  the  helps  which 
he  derived  from  Britain. 

A  D  306  lender  the  reign  of  this  great  prince  there  was 
'an  almost  total  revolution  in  the  internal  poliqr 
of  the  empire.  This  was  the  third  remarkable  change  m  too 
Eoman  government  since  the  dissolution  of  the  commas 
wealth.  The  first  was  that  by  which  Antoninus  had  taken 
away  the  distinctions  of  the  municipium,  province,  and  coloDjy 
communicating  to  every  part  of  the  empire  those  priYflenes 
which  had  formerly  distinguished  a  citizen  of  Eome.  Thus 
the  whole  government  was  cast  into  a  more  uniform  and 
simple  frame,  and  every  mark  of  conquest  was  finally  efbeed. 
The  second  alteration  was  the  division  of  the  empire  If 
Dioclesian.  The  third  was  the  change  made  in  the  great 
offices  of  the  state,  and  the  revolution  in  religion  under  Con- 
stantine. 

The  prcpfecti  prcetorio,  who,  like  the  commanders  of  Ae 
Janizaries  of  the  Porte,  by  their  ambition  and  turbulence  had 
kept  the  government  in  continual  ferment,  were  reduced  by 
the  happiest  art  imaginable.  Their  number,  only  two  ori- 
ginally, was  increased  to  four,  by  which  their  power  was 
balanced  and  broken.  Their  authority  was  not  lessened,  but 
its  nature  was  totally  changed ;  for  it  became  from  that  time 
a  dignity  and  office  merely  civil.  The  whole  empire  was  di- 
vided into  four  departments  under  these  four  officers.  The 
subordinate  districts  were  governed  by  their  vicarii;  and  Bri- 
tain accordingly  was  under  a  vicar,  subject  to  the  prafeUvs 
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prcBtofio  of  Gaul.  The  military  was  divided  nearly  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  it  was  placed  under  officers  also  of  a  new 
creation,  the  magistri  militus.  Immediately  under  these  were 
the  duces,  and  under  those  the  comites,  dukes  and  counts, 
titles  unknown  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  or  in  the  higher 
empire ;  but  afterwards  they  extended  beyond  the  Eoman 
territory,  and  having  been  conferred  by  the  northern  nations 
upon  their  leaders,  they  subsist  to  this  day,  and  contribute 
to  the  dignity  of  the  modern  courts  of  Europe. 

But  Constantine  made  a  much  greater  change  with  regard 
to  religion  by  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  At  what 
time  the  gospel  was  first  preached  in  this  island,  I  believe  it 
impossible  to  ascertain ;  as  it  came  in  gradually,  and  vnthout, 
or  rather  contrary  to,  public  authority.  It  was  most  pro- 
bably first  introduced  among  the  legionary  soldiers ;  for  we 
find  St.  Alban,  the  British  martyr,  to  have  been  of  that  body. 
As  it  was  introduced  privately,  so  its  growth  was  for  a  long 
time  insensible ;  but  it  shot  up  at  length  with  great  vigour, 
and  spread  itself  widely  at  first  under  the  favour  of  Con- 
stantius,  and  the  protection  of  Helena,  and  at  length  under 
the  establishment  of  Constantine.  From  this  time  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  ruling  religion ;  though  heathenism  sub- 
sisted long  after,  and  at  last  expired  imperceptibly,  and  with 
as  little  noise  as  Christianity  had  been  at  first  introduced. 

In  this  state,  with  regard  to  the  civil,  military,  and  re- 
ligious establishment,  Britain  remained  without  any  change, 
and  at  intervals  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repose,  until  the  reign 
of  Valentinian.  Then  it  was  attacked  all  at  once  with  in- 
credible fury  and  success,  and  as  it  were  in  concert,  by  a 
number  of  barbarous  nations.  The  principal  of  .  j>  3-. 
these  were  the  Scots,  a  people  of  ancient  settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  who  had  then  been  transplanted  into  the 
northern  part  of  Britain,  which  afterwards  derived  its  name 
from  that  colony.  The  Scots  of  both  nations  united  with 
the  Picts  to  fall  upon  the  Eoman  province.  To  these  were 
added  the  piratical  Saxons,  who  issued  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine.  For  some  years  they  met  but  slight  resistance, 
and  made  a  most  miserable  havoc,  untU  the  famous  Count 
Theodosius  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Britain ;  who,  by  an 
admirable  conduct  in  war,  and  as  vigorous  application  to  the 
cure  of  domestic  disorders,  for  a  time  freed  the  country  from 
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its  enemies  and  oppressors ;  and  having  driven  the  Ficts  and 
Scots  into  the  barren  extremitv  of  the  island,  he  shut  and 
barred  them  in  with  a  new  wall,  advanced  as  far  as  the  re- 
motest of  the  former ;  and,  what  had  hitherto  been  impra- 
dently  neglected,  he  erected  the  intermemate 
space  into  a  Eoman  province,  and  a  regular  go- 
vernment, under  the  name  of  Valentia.  But  this  was  only 
a  momentary  relief.  The  empire  was  perishing  by  the  vices 
of  its  constitution. 

Each  province  was  then  possessed  by  the  inconsiderate 
ambition  of  appointing  a  head  to  the  whole ;  although  when 
the  end  was  obtained,  the  victorious  province  always  returned 
to  its  ancient  insignificance,  and  was  lost  in  the  common  • 
slavery.  A  great  army  of  Britons  followed  the  fortune  of 
Maximus,  whom  thev  had  raised  to  the  imperial  titles,  into 

A  D  388  ^*^^-  T^^y  w®^®  there  defeated ;  and  from  their 
defeat,  as  it  is  said,  arose  a  new  people.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Armorica,  which  was  then, 
like  many  other  parts  of  the  sickly  empire,  become  a  mere 
desert ;  and  that  country,  from  this  accident,  has  been  since 
called  Bretagne. 

The  Eoman  province  thus  weakened  afforded  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  the  barbarians  again  to  invade  and 
ravage  it.  Stilico,  indeed,  during  the  minority  of  Honorius, 
obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  which  procured  a  short 
intermission  of  their  hostilities.  But  as  the  empire  on  the 
continent  was  now  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  staggered  under 
the  innumerable  shocks  which  it  received,  that  minister  ven- 
tured to  recall  the  Eoman  forces  from  Britain,  in  order  to 
sustain  tliose  parts  wliich  he  judged  of  more  importance,  and 
in  greater  danger. . 

A  D  411  ^^  *^®  intelligence  of  this  desertion  their 
barbarous  enemies  break  in  upon  the  Britons, 
and  are  no  longer  resisted.  Their  ancient  protection  with- 
drawn, the  people  became  stupified  with  terror  and  despair. 
Tliey  petition  the  emperor  for  succour  in  the  most  moving 
terms.  The  emperor,  protesting  his  weakness,  commits  them 
to  their  own  defence,  absolves  them  from  their  allegiance, 
and  confers  on  them  a  freedom,  which  they  have  no  longer 
the  sense  to  value,  nor  the  virtue  to  defend.  The  princes, 
whom  after  this  desertion  they  raised  and  deposed  with  a 
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id  inccstancy,  were  styled  emperors.  So  hard  it  is  to 
ge  ideas  to  which  men  have  been  long  accustomed,  espe- 
Y  in  government,  that  the  Britons  had  no  notion  of  a 
reign  who  was  not  to  be  emperor,  nor  of  an  emperor  who 
not  to  be  master  of  the  western  world.  This  single  idea 
ed  Britain.  Constantino,  a  native  of  this  island,  one  of 
e  shadows  of  imperial  majesty,  no  sooner  found  himself 
blished  at  home,  than,  fatally  for  himself  and  his  country, 
urned  his  eyes  towards  the  continent.  Thither  he  carried 
flower  of  the  British  youth;  all  who  were  any  ways 
lent  for  birth,  for  courage,  for  their  skill  in  the  military 
lechanic  arts :  but  his  success  was  not  equal  to  his  hopes 
is  forces.  The  remains  of  his  routed  army  joined  their 
itrymen  in  Armorica,  and  a  baffled  attempt  upon  the  em- 
a  second  time  recruited  G-aul  and  exhausted  Britain.  . 
be  Scots  and  Picts,  attentive  to  every  advantage,  rushed 
L  redoubled  violence  into  this  vacuity.  The  Britons,  who 
d  find  no  protection  but  in  slavery,  again  implore  the  as- 
nce  of  their  former  masters.  At  that  time  -ZEtius  com- 
ded  the  imperial  forces  in  Gaul,  and,  with  the  virtue  and 
tary  skill  of  the  ancient  Eomans,  supported  the  empire, 
3ring  with  age  and  weakness.  Though  he  was  then  hard 
sed  by  the  vast  armies  of  Attila,  which  like  a  deluge  had 
spread  Graul,  he  afforded  them  a  small  and  temporary 
our.  This  detachment  of  Eomans  repelled  the  Scots; 
'  repaired  the  walls ;  and,  animating  the  Britons  by  their 
Qple  and  instructions  to  maintain  their  freedom,  they 
irted.  But  the  Scots  easily  perceived  and  took  advan- 
I  o£  their  departure.  Whilst  they  ravaged  the  country, 
Britons  renewed  their  supplications  to  ^tius.  They 
)  more  obtained  a  reinforcement,  which  again  re-estab- 
)d  their  affairs.  They  were,  however,  given  to  understand 
this  was  to  be  their  last  relief.  The  Eoman  auxiliaries 
3  recalled,  and  the  Britons  abandoned  to  their  own  for- 
j  for  ever. 

iThen  the  Eomans  deserted  this  island  they    ^  jj^jg 
a  country,  with  regard  to  the  arts  of  war  or 
imment,  in  a  manner  barbarous,  but  destitute  of  that 
it,  or  those  advantages,  with  which  sometimes  a  state  of 
)arism  is  attended.     They  carried  out  of  each  province 
)roper  and  natural  strength,  and  supplied  by  that  of  some 
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other,  wliich  had  no  connexion  with  the  country.  The  troopa 
raised  in  Britain  often  served  in  Egypt ;  and  those  whidi 
were  employed  for  the  protection  of  this  island  were  Bome- 
times  from  Batavia  or  Germany ;  sometimes  firom  proWnoes 
far  to  the  east.  Whenever  the  strangers  were  withorawn,  as 
they  were  very  easily,  the  province  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
men  wholly  unpractised  in  i^ar.  After  a  peaceable  poMoa 
sion  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  the  Britons  aeriYad 
but  very  few  benefits  from  their  subjection  to  the  conquerors 
and  civilizers  of  mankind.  Neither  does  it  appear  tnat  tiie 
Roman  people  were  at  any  time  extremely  numerous  in  this 
island,  or  had  spread  themselves,  their  manners,  or  their 
language,  as  extensively  in  Britain  as  they  had  done  in  the 
other  parts  of  their  empire.  The  Welsh  and  the  Anglo-Saaum 
languages  retain  much  less  of  Latin  than  the  Freiioh,  the 
Spanish,  or  the  Italian.  The  Eomans  subdued  Britain  act  a 
later  period ;  at  a  time  when  Italy  herself  was  not  suffi- 
ciently populous  to  supply  so  remote  a  province ;  ahe  mB 
rather  supplied  from  her  provinces.  The  military  colomes^ 
though  in  some  respects  they  were  admirably  fitt^  for  their 
purposes,  had,  however,  one  essential  defect :  the  lands  grant- 
ed to  the  soldiers  did  not  pass  to  their  posterity ;  so  that  the 
Eoman  people  must  have  multiplied  poorly  m  this  island* 
when  their  increase  principally  depended  on  a  succession  of 
superannuated  soldiers.  From  this  defect  the  colonies  were 
continually  falling  to  decay.  They  had  also  in  many  respects 
degenerated  from  their  primitive  institution.*  We  must 
add,  that  in  the  decline  of  the  empire  a  great  part  of  the 
troops  in  Britain  were  barbarians,  Batavians,  or  Germans. 
Thus,  at  the  close  of  this  period,  this  unhappy  country,  de- 
solated of  its  inhabitants,  abandoned  by  its  masters,  stripped 
of  its  artisans,  and  deprived  of  all  its  spirit,  was  in  a  condi- 
tion the  most  wretched  and  forlorn. 

<  Neque  conjugiis  suscipiendis  neque  alendU  liberis  sueH,  orbat  tmepot* 
terU  domos  relinquehant,  Non  enim,  ut  olim  univeraa  legionea,  cmn  iri' 
bums  et  centurionibus,  et  auia  cujusqtte  ordinis  militibu8,  ut  oomentm  H 
caritate  rempublicam  efficerent^  aed  ignoti  inter  «e,  diverais  momjpuitf,  fine 
rectorcy  sine  affectibus  mittuis,  qtuui  ex  alio  genere  mortalium,  rtpenit  in 
unum  collecti,  numerw  magis  quam  colonia,    Tadt.  Annal.  ziv.  27. 
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^  BOOK  n— CHAPTER  I. 

t     THB   BMTBT  AND  SBTTLBMBNT  OP  THB  SAXOXfS,  AND  TBBIB  OOM- 
YBRSION   TO  CHRI8TIAMITT. 

Attbb  haying  been  so  loi^  subjeet  to  a  ^  n  44. 
foreign  dqminion,  there  was  among  the  Britons 
no  royal  femily,  no  respected  order  in  the  state,  none  of 
thoae  titlea  to  goyemment  confirmed  bj  opinion  and  long 
use,  more  efficacious  than  the  wisest  schemes  for  the  settler 
ment  of  the  nation.  Mere  personal  merit  was  then  the  onlj 
p^ftence  to  power.  But  this  drcumatance  only  added  to  the 
misfortunes  of  a  people,  who  had  no  orderly  method  of  elec- 
tion, and  little  experience  of  merit  in  any  of  the  candidateB. 
During  this  anarchy,  whilst  they  sufifered  the  most  dreadful 
calamities  from  the  fury  of  barbarous  nations  which  inyaded 
them,  they  fell  into  that  disr^[ard  of  religion,  and^  those  loose, 
disorderly  manners,  which  are  sometimes  the  ccmsequenee  of 
desperate  and  hardened  wretchedness,  as  well  as  the  common 
distempers  of  ease  and  prosperity. 

At  length,  after  frequent  elections  and  deposings,  rather 
wearied  out  -by  their  own  inconstancy  than  fixed  by  the 
merit  of  their  choice,  they  suffered  Yorti^em  to  reign  oyer 
them.  This  leader  had  made  some  figure  in  the  conduct  of 
their  wars  and  factions.  But  he  was  no  sooner  settled  on 
the  throne  than  he  showed  himself  rather  like  a  prince  bom 
of  an  exhausted  stock  of  royalty  in  the  decline  of  empire, 
than  one  of  those  bold  and  actiye  spirits,  whose  manly  talents 
obtain  them  the  first  place  in  their  country,  and  stamp  upon 
it  that  character  of  yigour  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
new  commonwealth.  Howeyer,  the  mere  settlement,  in 
spite  of  the  ill  administration  of  goyemment,  procured  the 
Britons  /ome  internal  repose,  and  some  temporary  adyan- 
tages  oyer  their  enemies  the  Picts.  But  haying  been  Ions;  ha^ 
bituated  to  defeats,  neither  relying  on  their  king  nor  on  them- 
selyes,  and  fatigued  with  the  obstinate  attacks  of  an  enemy 
whom  they  sometimes  checked,  but  could  neyer  remoye,  in 
one  of  their  national  assemblies  it  was'  resolyed  to  call  in  the 
mercenary  aid  of  the  Saxons,  a  powerful  nation  of  Gfe,rniany, 
which  had  been  long  by  their  piratical  incursions  terrible  not 
only  to  them  but  to  all  the  adjacent  countries.    This  resolu- 
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than  the  whole  united ;  einee  each  natioa  would  have  its 
strength  solely  employed  in  resiflting  its  own  particular  eii€- 
niies.     Forj  not  with  standiDg  the  re&oiirees  which  might  hare 
been  expected  from  the  entirenesa  of  so  great  a  body,  it 
dear  from  history  that  the  HomaoB  were  never  able  to  employ 
with  effect,  and  at  the  same  time,  above  two  armies ;  and  thai 
on  the  whole  they  were  very  unequal  to  the  defence  of 
frontier  of  many  thousand  miles  in  circuii. 

But  the  scheme  which  was  pursued,  the  scheme  of  joint 
emperors  holding  by  a  common  title,  each  governing  hia  pro- 
per territory,  but  not  wholly  without  authority  in  the  other 
Eortions,  thia  formed  a  species  of  government,  of  which  it  is 
ard  to  conceive  any  jiiat  idea.     It  was  a  government  in  con- 
tinual fluctuation  fi*om  one  to  many,  and  from  many  again  to 
a  single  hand.     Each  state  did  not  subsist  long  enough  in- 
dependent to  fall  into  those  orders  and  connected  classes 
/  men,  that  are  necessary  to  a  regular  commonwealth  ;  nor  ha( 
f    they  time  to  grow  into  those  virtuous  partialities,  &om  which 
[    nations  derive  the  first  principle  of  their  stability. 

The  events  which  follow  sufficiently  illustrate  these  reflec- 
tions j  and  will  show  the  reason  of  introducing  them  in  this 
place,  with  regard  to  the  empire  in  gcneralj  and  to  Britaia 
more  particularly. 

In  the  division  which  Dioclesian  first  made  of  the  Bomj 
territory,  the  western  provinces,  in  which  Britain  was  in- 
clude d,  fell  to  Maximian.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
Britain,  by  an  extraordinary  revolution,  was  for  some  time 
entirely  separated  from  the  body  of  the  empire.  Carausius, 
a  man  of  obscure  birth^  and  a  barbarian,  (for  now  not  only  the 
army  but  the  senate  was  filled  with  foreigners,)  had  obtained 
the  government  of  Boulogne.  He  was  d^so  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  fleet,  stationed  in  that  part  to  oppose  the  Saxon 
pirates,  who  then  began  cruelly  to  inlest  the  north-west  par^" 
of  Gaul  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Britain.  But  Caransii 
made  use  of  the  power  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted, 
not  ao  much  to  suppress  the  pirates,  as  to  aggrandize  him- 
self He  even  permitted  their  depredations,  that  he  might 
intercept  them  on  their  return,  and  enrich  himself  with  tlie 
retaken  plunder.  By  such  methods  he  acquired  immense 
wealth,  which  he  distributed  with  so  politic  a  bounty  among 
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the  seamen  of  bis  fleet,  and  the  legions  in  Britain,  that  by 
degrees  be  disposed  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  a  revolt 
in  nis  favour. 

As  there  were  then  no  settled  principles  either  of  succes- 
sion or  election  in  the  empire,  and  all  depended  on  the  im- 
certain  faith  of  the  arm^,  Carausius  made  bis  attempt,  per- 
haps, with  the  less  guilt,  and  found  the  less  difficulty  in 
prevailing  upon  the  provincial  Britons  to  submit  to  a  sove- 
reignty, which  seemed  to  reflect  a  sort  of  dignity  on  them- 
selves. In  this  island  he  established  the  seat  of  his  new 
dominion,  but  he  kept  up  and  augmented  bis  fleet,  by  which 
be  preserved  his  communication  vdth  his  old  government,  and 
commanded  the  intermediate  seas.  He  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  the  Saxons  and  Frisians,  ^'  ^  ^" 
by  which  he  at  once  preserved  his  own  island  firom  their  de- 
predations, and  rendered  his  maritime  power  irresistible. 
He  humbled  the  Picts  by  several  defeats ;  ho  repaired  the 
frontier  wall,  and  supplied  it  with  good  garrisons.  He  made 
several  roads  equal  to  the  works  of  the  greatest  emperors. 
He  cut  canals  with  vast  labour  and  expense  through  all  the 
low  eastern  parts  of  Britain ;  at  the  same  time  draining  those 
fenny  countries,  and  promoting  communication  and  com- 
merce. On  these  canals  he  built  several  cities. 
Whilst  he  thus  laboured  to  promote  the  internal 
strength  and  happiness  of  his  kingdom,  he  contended  with  so 
much  success  against  his  former  masters,  that  they  were  at 
length  obliged  not  only  to  relinquish  their  right  to  his 
acquisition,  but  to  admit  him  to  a  participation  of  the  imperial 
titles.  He  reigned  after  this  for  seven  years  prosperously, 
and  w;ith  great  glory,  because  he  wisely  set  bounds  to  his 
ambition,  and  contented  himself  with  the  possession  of  a 
great  country,  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
tiierefore  easily  defended.  Had  he  lived  long  enough,  and 
<  pursued  this  plan  with  consistency,  Britain,  in  all  probability, 
might  then  have  become,  and  might  have  afterwards  'been,  an 
independent  and  powerful  kingdom,  instructed  in  the  Eoman 
arts,  and  freed  from  their  dominion.  But  the  same  distem- 
.per  of  the  state  which  had  raised  Carausius  to  power,  did 
not  suffer  him  long  to  enjoy  it.  The  Eoman  soldiery  at  that 
time  was  wholly  destitute  of  military  principle.  That  religi- 
ous regard  to  their  oath,  the  great  bond  of  ancient  discipline, 
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Uad  long  worn  out ;  and  the  want  of  it  was  not  supplied  bi 
that  punctilio  of  honour  and  loyalty  whit;h  is  the  support  ^ 

modem  armies.     Carausius  was  ast^assiuated,  an^ 

succeeded  in  hia  kingdom  by  AlectuSj  the  capti 
of  his  guards.     But  the  murderer,  who   did   not  poes 
abilities  to  support  the  power  he  had  acquired  by  his  crimes, 
was  in  a  short  time  defeated,  and  in  his  turn  put  to  death  by 
CoHstantiua  Clorus,     In  about  three  years  from  the  death 
of  Carauaiiis,  Britain,  after  a  abort  experiment  of  in  depend-"' 
ency,  was  again  united  to  the  body  of  the  empire. 

Conatantiua,   after   he  eame   to  the  purple, 

choae  this  island  for  bis  residence.   Many  authors 
affirm  that  hia  wife  Helena  was  a  Briton.     It  is  more  cep 
taiB  that  his  son  Constantine  the  Great  was  bom  here,  beI 
enabled  to  succeed  his  father  principally  by  the  beips  whicli" 
he  derived  from  Britain, 

Under  the  reign  of  this  great  prince  there  wa«^ 

an  almost  total  revolution  in  the  internal  polic|H 
of  the  empire.     This  was  tke  third  remarkable  change  in  tlm 
Homan  government  since  the  disjoint  ion  of  the  comiison- 
wealth.    The  first  was  that  by  which  Antoninus  had  taken 
away  the  distinctions  of  the  municipiuin^  province,  and  colony, 
communicating  to  every  part  of  the  empire  those  privileges 
which  had  formerly  diatinguished  a  citizen  of  Rome.     Thus 
the  whole  government  waa  cast  into  a  more  uniform  and 
simple  frame,  and  every  mark  of  conquest  whs  finally  effaced. 
The  second  alteration  was  the  division  of  the  empire  by 
Diocleaiaii.     Tlie  third  was  the  change  made  in  the  gi*eat^ 
offices  of  the  state,  and  the  reToluticn  in  religion  tmder  C^^f 
Btantiue.  ^H 

The  ptf^fecti  prtBtorio^  who,  like  the  eommanders  of  the 
Janizaries  of  the  Porte,  by  tbeir  ambition  and  turbidence  had 
kept  the  government  in  continual  ferment,  were  reduced  h% 
the  happiest  art  imaginable.  Their  number,  only  two  or 
gtnally,  was  increased  to  four,  by  which  their  power  was 
balanced  and  broken.  Their  authority  was  not  lessened,  but 
ita  nature  was  totally  changed ;  for  it  became  irom  that  time 
a  dignity  and  office  merely  civiL  The  w  hole  empire  was  di- 
vided into  four  departments  under  these  fonr  oflicers*  The 
subordinate  districts  were  governed  by  their  vicarii;  and  Brjg 
tain  accordingly  was  under  a  vicar,  subject  to  the  pre^feetvm 
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jpTdEtcrio  of  Gtiul.  The  military  was  divided  nearly  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  it  was  placed  under  officers  also  of  a  new 
creation,  the  magistri  milituB,  Immediately  under  these  were 
the  duces,  and  under  those  the  comites,  dukes  and  counts, 
^tiea  unknown  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  or  in  the  higher 
empire ;  but  afterwards  they  extended  beyond  the  Eoman 
territory,  and  having  been  conferred  by  the  northern  nations 
upon  their  leaders,  they  subsist  to  this  day,  and  contribute 
to  the  dignity  of  the  modem  courts  of  Europe. 

But  Constantine  made  a  much  greater  change  with  regard 
to  religion  by  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  At  what 
time  the  gospel  was  first  preached  in  this  island,  I  believe  it 
impossible  to  ascertain ;  as  it  came  in  gradually,  and  without, 
or  rather  contrary  to,  public  authority.  It  was  most  pro- 
bably first  introduced  among  the  legionary  soldiers ;  for  we 
find  St.  Alban,  the  British  martyr,  to  have  oeen  of  that  body. 
As  it  was  introduced  privately,  so  its  growth  was  for  a  long 
time  insensible ;  but  it  shot  up  at  length  with  great  vigour, 
and  spread  itself  widely  at  first  under  the  favour  of  Con- 
stantius,  and  the  protection  of  Helena,  and  at  length  under 
the  establishment  of  Constantine.  From  this  time  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  ruling  religion ;  though  heathenism  sub- 
sisted long  after,  and  at  last  expired  imperceptibly,  and  with 
as  little  noise  as  Christianity  had  been  at  first  introduced. 

In  this  state,  with  regard  to  the  civil,  military,  and  re- 
ligious establishment,  Britain  remained  without  any  change, 
and  at  intervals  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repose,  until  the  reign 
of  Yalentinian.  Then  it  was  attacked  all  at  once  with  in- 
credible fury  and  success,  and  as  it  were  in  concert,  by  a 
number  of  barbarous  nations.  The  principal  of  .  jj  g-. 
these  were  the  Scots,  a  people  of  ancient  settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  who  had  then  been  transplanted  into  the 
northern  part  of  Britain,  which  afterwards  derived  its  name 
from  that  colony.  The  Scots  of  both  nations  united  with 
the  Picts  to  fall  upon  the  Eoman  province.  To  these  were 
added  the  piratical  Saxons,  who  issued  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine.  For  some  years  they  met  but  slight  resistance, 
and  made  a  most  miserable  havoc,  until  the  famous  Count 
Theodosius  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Britain ;  who,  by  an 
admirable  conduct  in  war,  and  as  vigorous  application  to  the 
eoie  of  domestic  disorders,  for  a  time  freed  the  country  from 
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its  pnemies  and  oppreasara ;  and  Ixavitig  driven  the  Picts  and 
Scots  into  the  barren  eitrenntT  of  the  island,  he  shut  and 
barred  tbem  in  with  a  new  wall,  advanced  as  far  m  the  re- 
moLest  of  the  former ;  and,  what  had  hitherto  been  imprU' 
dently  neglected,  he  erected  the  intennedjate^ 
Bpaee  into  a  Boman  provineej  and  a  regular  g< 
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rem  men  t,  under  the  name  of  Talent  ia.  But  this  was  only 
a  momentary  rehef.  The  empire  was  perishing  by  the  vice* 
of  iU  cunstitution. 

Each  province  was  then  poaseseed  by  the  inconsiderate 
ambition  of  appointing  a  head  to  the  whole ;  althongh  when 
the  end  was  obtained,  the  victorious  province  always  returned 
to  its  ancient  msiguijficance^  and  waa  lost  in  the  common 
alavery.  A  great  army  of  Britons  followed  the  fortune  _ 
ManmuSs  whom  they  had  raised  to  the  imperial  titles,  into 
'  A  D  3SS  ^^Lih  They  wero  there  defeated;  and  from  their 
defeat,  as  it  is  said,  arose  a  new  people.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Armoriea,  which  waa  then, 
like  many  other  parts  of  the  siclcly  empire,  become  a  mere 
desert ;  and  that  country,  from  this  accident,  haa  been  ainc» 
called  Bretagne.  m 

TLe  Boman  province  thus  weakened  afforded  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  the  barbarians  again  to  invade  and 
ravage  it.  Stilico,  indeed,  during  the  minority  of  Honorius, 
obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  which  procured  &  short 
iutermigsion  of  their  hostilities.  But  as  the  empire  on  tha 
continent  was  now  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  staggered  und0^ 
the  innumerable  shocks  which  it  received,  that  minieter  ven* 
tured  to  recall  the  Eoman  forces  from  Britain ^  in  order  to 
suitain  those  parts  wiiich  he  judged  of  more  importance,  &ni|H 
in  greater  danger. ,  |H 

A  3  ill  ^^®   intelligence  of  this   desertion  their 

barbarous  enemies  break  in  upon  the  Brit-ons, 
and  are  no  longer  resisted.     Their  ancient  protection  witli 
drawUj  the  people  became  stu pitied  with  terror  and  despaii^ 
They  petition  the  emperor  for  succour  in  the  most  monnj 
terms.    The  emperor,  protesting  his  weakness,  commits  then_ 
to  their  own  defcmce,  absolves  them  from  their  allegiance, 
and  confers  on  them  a  freedom,  which  they  have  no  longer 
the  sense  to  value,  nor  the  virtue  to  defend.     The  prince  ^ 
whom  after  this  desertion  they  raised  and  deposed  with 
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stupid  iDco..stancj,  were  styled  emperors.  So  hard  it  is  to 
change  ideas  to  which  men  have  been  long  accustomed,  espe- 
ciallj  in  government,  that  the  Britons  had  no  notion  of  a 
sovereign  who  was  not  to  be  emperor,  nor  of  an  emperor  who 
was  not  to  be  master  of  the  western  world.  This  single  idea 
ruined  Britain.  Constantine,  a  native  of  this  island,  one  of 
those  shadows  of  imperial  majesty,  no  sooner  found  himself 
established  at  home,  than,  fatally  for  himself  and  his  country, 
he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  continent.  Thither  he  carried 
the  flower  of  the  British  youth ;  all  who  were  any  ways 
eminent  for  birth,  for  courage,  for  their  skill  in  the  military 
or  mechanic  arts :  but  his  success  was  not  equal  to  his  hopes 
or  his  forces.  The  remains  of  his  routed  army  joined  their 
countrymen  in  Armorica,  and  a  baffled  attempt  upon  the  em- 
pire a  second  time  recruited  Gaul  and  exhausted  Britain. 

The  Scots  and  Picts,  attentive  to  every  advantage,  rushed 
with  redoubled  violence  into  this  vacuity.  The  Bntons,  who 
could  find  no  protection  but  in  slavery,  again  implore  the  as- 
sistance of  their  former  masters.  At  that  time  -^tius  com- 
manded the  imperial  forces  in  Gaul,  and,  with  the  virtue  and 
military  skill  of  the  ancient  Romans,  supported  the  empire, 
tottering  with  age  and  weakness.  Though  he  was  then  hard 
pressed  Dy  the  vast  armies  of  Attila,  which  like  a  deluge  had 
overspread  Gaul,  he  afforded  them  a  small  and  temporary 
succour.  This  detachment  of  Bomans  repelled  the  Scots; 
they  repaired  the  walls ;  and,  animating  the  Britons  by  their 
example  and  instructions  to  maintain  their  freedom,  they 
departed.  But  the  Scots  easily  perceived  and  took  advan- 
tage o£  bheir  departure.  Whilst  they  ravaged  the  country, 
the  Britons  renewed  their  supplications  to  -^tius.  They 
once  more  obtained  a  reinforcement,  which  again  re-estab- 
lished their  affairs.  They  were,  however,  given  to  understand 
that  this  was  to  be  their  last  relief.  The  Eoman  auxiliaries 
were  recalled,  and  the  Britons  abandoned  to  their  own  for- 
tune for  ever. 

When  the  Romans  deserted  this  island  they    ^  jj^jg 
left  a  country,  with  regard  to  the  arts  of  war  or 
government,  in  a  manner  barbarous,  but  destitute  of  that 
spirit,  or  those  advantages,  with  which  sometimes  a  state  of 
barbarism  is  attended.     They  carried  out  of  each  province 
its  proper  and  natural  strength,  and  supplied  by  that  of  some 
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olivet',  wbieb  bad  no  eonnexioa  with  the  countrr.  The  troopi 
railed  in  Britain  often  serred  m  Egypt;  and  tbo^e  wkicb 
were  employed  for  the  protection  of  tbk  ialand  were  eome^ 
times  from  Batavia  or  (ierroany ;  sometimes  from  prormoes 
far  to  the  east.  Whenever  the  strangers  were  withdrawn,  as 
they  were  very  easily,  the  province  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
men  wholly  unpractised  in  w^ar.  After  a  peaceable  pofifiee^ 
aion  of  more  than  three  hundred  years ^  the  Britoi^  derived 
but  very  few  benefits  frora  their  subjection  to  the  conquerors 
and  civiliisers  of  mankind,  Keither  does  it  appear  that  the 
Boman  people  were  at  any  time  extremely  numerous  in  thia 
island,  or  nad  spread  the  m  selves,  their  maimers,  or  their 
lan^age,  as  extensively  in  Britain  aa  they  had  done  in  thaw 
other  parts  of  their  empire.  The  Welsh  and  the  Aiiglo^Ha?;oi^| 
laDgnagea  retain  much  less  of  Latin  than  the  French ,  ih^^ 
Bpanish,  or  the  Italian,  The  Eomans  subdued  Britain  at  a 
later  period;  at  a  time  when  Italy  herself  was  not  suffi- 
ciently populous  to  supply  so  remote  a  province ;  she  was 
rather  supplied  from  her  provinces.  The  military  colonic 
though  in  some  respects  they  were  admirably  fitted  for  tbei: 
purposes,  Imd,  howeverj  one  essential  defect  ■  the  lands  gran 
ed  to  the  soldiers  did  not  pass  to  their  posterity  ^  so  that  th( 
BoMan  people  must  have  multiplied  poorly  m  thie  iolai 
when  their  mcrease  principally  depended  on  a  iuccessiaiL 
auperaiinnated  soldiers,  Trom  this  defect  the  colonies  wei 
continually  falling  to  decay.  They  had  also  in  manv  respcei 
degenerated  from  their  primitive  institution.^  We  must 
add,  that  in  the  decline  o±  the  empire  a  great  part  of  tU( 
troops  in  Britain  were  barbarian s^  Batavians,  or  Gf;rmans. 
Thus,  at  the  close  of  this  period,  this  unhappy  country,  de- 
solated of  its  inhabitants,  abandoned  by  its  masters,  stripped 
of  its  artisans,  and  deprived  of  all  its  spirit^  was  in  a  condi- 
tion the  most  wretched  and  forlorn. 
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*  N^gti^  amju^iU  fuacipiendis  7ieqtts  almtdis  i^eris  stwHf  orbas  sine  pM* 
fffri$  domoa  refmgusbant.  Non  efiim^  ut  otim  uni^ersie  leffioneaj  cttm  tri- 
hunit  ^t  cffnturionibif^^  et  intut  cujiaqiia  ordinia  miUiibiis,  tit  cofiaen^u  H 
mritatff  re^mpuhlicam  ejtcerent^  $ed  iffjwii  int^r  se^  divergis  mmnipulia^  Mine 
f^Uotff^  siiifi  affeciibtis  mutukt  gtfdgi  e^  alio  genttB  mGrtalium^  rep«ni»  \ 
(Ifiwn  e^lkcHf  nunierua  magk  qnam  cokfttia.    Tadi.  Aunal.  ziv.  27. 
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BOOK  n.-4:HAPTER  I. 

.      THB   BXTBT   AND  SETTLEMBNT   OF   THE  SAXONS,   AND   THEIR   COM- 
VERSION    TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

Attbb  having  been  so  long  subject  to  a  *  ^  4.* 
ibfreign  dominion,  there  was  among  the  Britons 
no  TOjtl  family,  no  respected  order  in  the  state,  none  of 
thoae  titlea  to  government  confirmed  by  opinion  and  long 
use,  more  efficacious  than  the  wisest  schemes  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  nation.  Mere  personal  merit  was  then  the  only 
pretence  to  power.  But  this  circumstance  only  added  to  the 
miafortunes  of  a  people,  who  had  no  orderly  method  of  elec- 
tion, and  little  experience  of  merit  in  any  of  the  candidates. 
Daring  this  anarchy,  whilst  they  suffered  the  most  dreadful 
ealamities  from  the  fury  of  barbarous  nations  which  invaded 
them,  they  fell  into  tliat  disregard  of  religion,  and  those  loose, 
disorderly  manners,  which  are  sometimes  the  consequence  of 
desperate  and  hardened  wretchedness,  as  weU  as  the  common 
diBtempers  of  ease  and  prosperity. 

At  length,  after  frequent  elections  and  deposings,  rather 
wearied  out  -by  their  own  inconstancy  than  fixed  by  the 
merit  of  their  choice,  they  suffered  Vortigem  to  reign  over 
them.  This  leader  had  made  some  figure  in  the  conduct  of 
their  wars  and  factions.  But  he  was  no  sooner  settled  on 
the  throne  than  he  showed  himself  rather  like  a  prince  bom 
of  an  exhausted  stock  of  royalty  in  the  decline  of  empire, 
than  one  of  those  bold  and  active  spirits,  whose  manly  talents 
obtain  them  the  first  place  in  their  country,  and  stamp  upon 
it  that  character  of  vigour  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
new  commonwealth.  However,  the  mere  settlement,  in 
spite  of  the  ill  administration  of  government,  procured  the 
Britons  /lome  internal  repose,  and  some  temporary  advan- 
tages over  their  enemies  the  Picts.  But  having  been  long  ha^ 
bituated  to  defeats,  neither  relying  on  their  king  nor  on  them- 
selves, and  fatigued  with  the  obstinate  attacks  of  an  enemy 
whom  they  sometimes  checked,  but  could  never  remove,  in 
one  of  their  national  assemblies  it  was  resolved  to  call  in  the 
mercenary  aid  of  the  Saxons,  a  powerful  nation  of  G-e,rmany, 
which  had  been  long  by  their  piratical  incursions  terrible  not 
only  to  them  but  to  all  the  adjacent  countries.     This  resolu- 
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tion  has  been  generally  condemned.  It  has  been  said  tbafe 
they  seem  to  have  through  mere  cowardice  distrusted  a 
strength  not  yet  worn  down,  and  a  fortune  sufficiently  pros- 
perous. But  as  it  was  taken  by  general  counsel  and  consent, 
we  must  believe  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  step  was  felt, 
though  the  event  was  dubious.  The  event,  indeeo,  might  be 
dubious ;  in  a  state  radically  weak,  every  measure  vigorouB 
enough  for  its  protection  must  endanger  its  existence. 

There  is  an  unquestioned  tradition  among  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  importing,  that  all  that  part  of  the  world 
had  suffered  a  great  and  general  revolution  by  a  migration 
from  Asiatic  Tartary  of  a  people  whom  they  call  Asers. 
These  everywhere  expelled  or  subdued  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Celtic  and  Cimbric  original.  The  leader  of  this 
Asiatic  army  was  called  Odin,  or  Wodin ;  first  their  general, 
afterwards  their  tutelar  deity.  The  time  of  this  great  chaiu|e 
is  lost  in  the  imperfection  of  traditionary  history,  and  the 
attempts  to  supply  it  by  fable.  It  is  however  certain  that 
the  Saxon  nation  believed  themselves  the  descendants  of 
those  conquerors ;  and  they  had  as  good  a  title  to  that  de^ 
scent  as  any  other  of  the  northern  tribes ;  for  they  used  the 
same  language  which  then  was,  and  is  still,,  spoken  with 
small  variation  of  the  dialects  in  all  the  countries  which  ex- 
tend from  the  polar  circle  to  the  Danube.  This  people  most 
probably  derived  their  name,  as  well  as  their  ori^,  from  the 
JSacaB,  a  nation  of  the  Asiatic  Scythia.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  they  had  seated  themselves  in  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonesus,  or  Jutland,  in  the  countries  of  Holstein  and  Sles- 
wick,  and  thence  extended  along  the  Elbe  and  "Weser  to  the 
coast  of  the  Gferman  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Ehine. 
In  that  tract  they  lived  in  a  sort  of  military  commonwealth 
of  the  ordinary  German  model  under  several  leaders,  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  was  Hengist,  descended  from  Qdin,  the 
great  conductor  of  the  Asiatic  colonies.  It  was  to  this  chief 
that  the  Britons  applied  themselves.  They  invited  him  by 
a  promise  of  ample  pay  for  his  troops,  a  large  share  of  their 
common  plunder,  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet  for  a  settlement. 

The  army  which  came  over  under  Hengist  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  men.  The  opinion  whicn  the  Britons  had 
entertained  of  the  Saxon  prowess  was  well  founded;  for 
they  had  the  principal  share  in  a  decisive  victory  which  was 
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obtained  over  the  Picts  soon  after  their  arrival — a  victory, 
which  for  ever,  freed  the  Britons  from  all  terror  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  hut  in  the  same  moment  exposed  them  to  an 
enemy  no  less  dangerous. 

Hengist  and  his  Saxons,  who  had  obtained  by  the  free  vote 
pf  the  Britons  that  introduction  into  this  island  they  had  so 
long  in  vain  attempted  by  arms,  saw  that  by  being  necessary 
they  were  superior  to  their  allies.  They  discovered  the 
character  of  the  king ;  they  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  in- 
ternal weakness  and  distraction  of  the  kingdom.  This  state 
of  Britain  was  represented  with  so  much  effect  to  the  Saxons 
in  G-ermany,  that  another  and  much  greater  embarkation  fol- 
lowed the  first ;  new  bodies  daily  crowded  in.  As  soon  as 
the  Saxons  began  to  be  sensible  of  their  strength,  they  found 
it  their  interest  to  be  discontented;  they  complained  of 
breaches  of  a  contract  which  they  construed  according  to 
their  own  designs ;  and  then  fell  rudely  upon  their  unpre- 
pared and  feeble  allies,  who,  as  they  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
sist the  Picts  and  Scots,  were  still  less  in  a  condition  to  op- 
pose that  force  by  which  they  had  been  protected  against 
those  enemies,  when  turned  unexpectedly  upon  themselves. 
Hengist  with  very  little  opposition  subdued  the  province  of 
Kent,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  Saxon  king- 
dom. Every  battle  the  Britons  fought  onlv  prepared  them 
for  a  new  defeat  by  weakening  their  strength,  and  displaying 
the  inferiority  of  their  courage.  Vortigem,  instead  of  a 
steady  and  regular  resistance,  opposed  a  mixture  of  timid  war 
and  unable  negotiation.  In  one  of  their  meetings,  wherein 
the  business  according  to  the  German  mode  was  carried  on 
amidst  feasting  and  riot,  Vortigern  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  a  Saxon  virgin,  a  kinswoman  of  Hengist,  and  en- 
tirely under  his  influence.  Having  married  her,  he  delivered 
himself  over  to  her  counsels. 

His  people,  harassed  by  their  enemies,  betray-  ^  j^  ^^^ 
ed  by  their  prince,  and  indignant  at  the  feeble 
tyranny  that  oppressed  them,  deposed  him  and  set  his  son 
Vortimer  in  his  place.  But  the  change  of  the  king  proved 
no  remedy  for  the  exhausted  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  con- 
stitutional infirmity  of  the  government.  Eor  even  if  the 
Britons  could  have  supported  themselves  against  the  su- 
perior abilities  and  efforts  of  Hengist,  it  might  have  added 
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to  their  honour,  but  would  have  contributed  little  to  tlieir 
safety.  The  news  of  his  success  had  roused  all  Saxony. 
Five  great  bodies  of  that  adventurous  people,  under  diffiar^ 
ent  and  independent  commanders,  very  nearly  at  the  same 
time  broke  in  upon  as  many  different  parts  of  the  island. 
Tliey  came  no  longer  as  pirates,  but  as  invaders.  Wlulst  thd 
Britons  contended  with  one  body  of  their  fierce  enemio^ 
another  gained  ground,  and  filled  with  slaughter  the  whole 
country  from  sea  to  sea.  A  devouring  war,  a  dreadM 
famine,  a  plague,  the  most  wasteful  of  any  recorded  in  our 
history,  united  to  consummate  the  ruin  of  Britain.  The  eode^ 
siastical  writers  of  that  age,  confounded  at  the  view  of  thoie 
complicated  calamities,  saw  nothing  but  the  arm  of  God 
stretched  out  for  the  punishment  of  a  sinful  and  disobedient 
nation.  And  truly,  when  we  set  before  us  in  one  point  of 
view  the  condition  of  almost  all  the  parts  which  had.  lately 
composed  the  western  empire  of  Britain,  of  Gaul,  of  Italy, 
of  Spain,  of  Africa,  at  once  overwhelmed  by  a  resistless  in- 
undation of  most  cruel  barbarians,  whose  inhuman  method  of 
war  made  but  a  small  part  of  the  miseries  with  which  these 
nations  were  afflicted,  we  are  almost  driven  out  of  the  circle 
of  political  inquiry :  we  are  in  a  manner  compelled  to  a^ 
knowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  those  immense  revolutions  by 
which  at  certain  periods  he  so  signally  asserts  his  snpreme 
dominion,  and  brmgs  about  that  great  system  of  change, 
which  is,  perhaps,  as  necessary  to  the  moral  as  it  is  found  to 
be  in  the  natural  world. 

But  whatever  was  the  condition  of  the  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  state  of  Britain  was 
the  worst  of  all.  Some  writers  have  asserted  that  except  those 
who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
or  fled  into  Armorica,  the  British  race  was  in  a  manner  d^ 
stroyed.  What  is  extraordinary,  we  find  England  in  a  yery 
tolerable  state  of  population  in  less  than  two  centuries  after 
the  first  invasion  of  the  Saxons ;  and  it  is  hard  to  imAgine 
either  the  transplantation,  or  the  increase,  of  that  single  people 
to  have  been,  in  so  short  a  time,  sufficient  for  the  settlement 
of  so  great  an  extent  of  country.  Others  speak  of  the  Britons, 
not  as  extirpated,  but  as  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery ;  and 
here  these  writers  fix  the  origin  of  personal  and  predial  servi- 
tude in  England. 
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I  shall  lay  fairly  before  the  reader  all  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  concerning  the  existence  or  condition  of  this  unhappy 
people.  That  they  were  much  more  broken  and  reduced  than 
any  other  nation  which  had  fallen  under  the  German  power, 
I  think  may  be  inferred  from'  two  considerations :  j&rst,  that 
in  all  other  parts  of  Europe  the  ancient  language  subsisted 
after  the  conquest,  and  at  length  incorporated  with  that  of 
the  conquerors :  whereas  in  England  the  Saxon  language  re- 
ceived little  or  no  tincture  from  the  Welsh ;  and  it  seems, 
even  among  the  lowest  people,  to  have  continued  a  dialect  of 
pure  Teutonic  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  itself  blended  with 
the  Norman.  Secondly,  that  on  th6  continent  the  Christian 
religion,  after  the  northern  irruptions,  not  only  remained,  but 
flourished.  It  was  very  early  and  universally  adopted  by  the 
ruling  people.  In  England  it  was  so  entirely  extinguished, 
that,  when  Augustin  undertook  his  mission,  it  does  not  appear 
that  among  all  the  Saxons  there  was  a  single  person  profess- 
ing Christianity. 

The  sudden  extinction  of  the  ancient  religion  and  language 
appears  sufficient  to  show  that  Britain  must  have  suffered 
more  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations  on  the  continent. 
But  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  there  are  likewise  proofs, 
that  the  British  race,  though  much  diminished,  was  not  wholly 
extirpated ;  and  that  those  who  remained  were  not,  merely 
as  Britons,  reduced  to  servitude.  Por  they  are  ^  ^  jqq 
mentioned  as  existing  in  some  of  the  earlier  Saxon 
laws.  In  these  laws  they  are  allowed  a  compensation  on  the 
footing  of  the  meaner  kind  of  English ;  and  they  are  even  per- 
mitted, as  well  as  the  English,  to  emerge  out  of  that  low  rank 
into  a  more  liberal  condition.  This  is  degradation,  but  not 
slavery.^  The  affairs  of  that  whole  period  are,  however,  cover- 
ed with  an  obscurity  not  to  be  dissipated.  The  Britons  had 
little  leisure,  or  ability,  to  write  a  just  account  of  a  war  by 
which  they  were  ruined.  And  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  attentive  only  to  arms,  were,  until  their  con- 
version, ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters. 

It  is  on  this  darkened  theatre  that  some  old  writers  have 
introduced  those  characters  and  actions  which  have  afforded 
such  ample  matter  to  poets,  and  so  much  perplexity  to  his- 
torians.    This  is  the  fabulous  and  heroic  age  of  our  nation. 
*   Leges  Ince  32  de  Cambrico  homine  agrttm poaaidente.     Id.  54. 
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After  the  natunl  and  just  x^^resentationa  oi  a  st^ene, 

the  stage  is  again  crowded  with  endmuters.  j  I  all  the 

extravagant  images  of  the  wildest  and  mt.^j tiquity. 

Nopersonage  makes  so  conspicuous  a  iigure  in  these  atoiie» 
as  King  Arthur;  a  prince  whether  of  Britiah  or  Roman  origiu, 
whether  bom  on  xhis  island  or  in  Armarica,  is  uneertam  \ 
but  it  appears  that  he  opposed  the  Saxona  with  remarkable 
virtue,  and  no  small  degree  of  sucoess,  which  has  rendered 
him  and  his  exploiti^  so  larse  an  argument  of  nnnance,  that 
both  are  almost  disclaimed  by  history,  Liglit  scarce  begini 
to  dawn  imtil  the  introduction  of  Obridtianity ;  which,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  use  of  letters  and  the  arts  ot^  civil  life,  affords 
at  once  a  juster  account  of  things  and  facts  that  are  more 
worthv  of  relation ;  nor  is  there,  indeed,  anj  revolution  %q 
remarkable  in  the  English  story. 

The  bishops  of  Eome  had  for  some  time  meditated  the  con- 
version of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Pope  Gregorj^  who  is  Hurnamed 
the  Great,  affected  that  pious  design  with  an  uncommon  iseal ; 
and  he  at  length  found  a  drcumstanee  hij^'hly  favourable  to  it 
in  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Cbaribert,  a  king  of  the 
Franks,  to  th^  reigning  monarch  of  Kent.  This  opportunity 
induced  Pope  Gregory  to  commission  Augustiii,  a  monk  of 
Eheims,  and  a  man-  of  distinguished  piety,  to  undertake  this 
arduous  enterprise. 

A  D  600  ^*  ^*®  ^  *^®  7^^  ^^  Christ  600,  and  15(1 
years  after  the  coming  of  the  first  Saxon  colonies 
into  England,  that  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  arrival  in  his  dominions  of  a  number  of  men  in 
a  foreign  garb,  jpractising  several  strange  and  unu^uai  cere- 
monies, who  desured  to  be  conducted  to  the  king's  presence, 
declaring,  that  they  had  things  to  communicate  to  him  and 
to  his  people,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  eternal  wel- 
fare. This  was  Aucustin  with  forty  of  the  associates  of  hU 
mission,  who  now  mnded  in  the  Isle  of  Tbanet,  the  same 
place  by  which  the  Saxons  had  before  entered,  wben  they 
extirpated  Christianity. 

The  king  heard  them  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  defeat,  ^ 

upon  a  principle  of  Druidical  superBtition,  the  effects  of  tlietr 

enchantments.    Augustin  spoke  by  a  Franltish  interpreter. 

The  Franks  and  Saxons  were  of  the  same  origin,  and  used  at 

*  Veteri  tttui  augurio,  says  Henry  of  Huutingdoo,  p. 
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that  time  the  same  language.  He  was  favourably  received  ; 
and  a  place  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  Kent, 
was  allotted  for  the  residence  of  him  and  his  companions. 
They  entered  Canterbury  in  procession,  preceded  by  two 
persons  who  bore  a  silver  cross  and  the  figure  of  Christ 
painted  on  a  board ;  singing  as  they  went  litanies  to  avert 
the  wrath  of  God  from  that  city  and  people. 

The  king  was  among  their  first  converts.  The  principal  of 
his  nobility,  as  usual,  followed  that  example ;  moved,  as  it  is 
related,  by  many  signal  miracles,  but  undoubtedly  by  the  ex- 
traordinary zeal  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  pious  austerity 
of  their  lives.  Tlie  new  religion,  by  the  protection  of  so  re- 
spected a  prince,  who  held  under  his  dominion  or  influence 
all  the  countries  to  the  southward  of  the  Humber,  spread  it- 
self with  great  rapidity.  Paganism,  after  a  faint  resistance, 
everywhere  gave  way.  And,  indeed,  the  chief  difficulties 
which  Christianity  had  to  encounter,  did  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  struggles  of  opposite  religious  prejudices,  as  from 
the  gross  and  licentious  manners  of  a  barbarous  people. 
One  of  the  Saxon  princes  expelled  the  Christians  from  his 
territory,  because  the  priest  refused  to  give  him  some  of 
that  white  bread  which  he  saw  distributed  to  his  congrega- 
tion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  order  of  Druids  either  did  not  at 
all  subsist  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  that  at  this  time  it 
had  declined  not  a  little  from  its  ancient  authority  and  re- 
putation ;  else  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  they  admitted 
so  readily  a  new  system,  which  at  one  stroke  cut  off  from 
their  character  its  whole  importance.  We  even  find  some 
chiefs  of  the  pagan  priesthood  amongst  the  foremost  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  new  doctrine.  On  the  first  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  Northumberland,  the  heathen  pontiff  of  that  terri- 
tory immediately  mounted  a  horse,  which  to  those  of  his 
order  was  unlawful,  and,  breaking  into  the  sacred  enclosure, 
hewed  to  pieces  the  idol  he  had  so  long  served.^ 

If  the  order  of  the  Druids  did  not  subsist  amongst  the 
Saxons,  yet  the  chief  objects  of  their  religion  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  that  fountain.  They  indeed  worshipped 
several  idols  under  various  forms  of  men  and  beasts ;  and 
those  gods  to  whom  they  dedicated  the  days  of  the  week, 
'  Bede  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  ii.  c.  13, 
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bore  in  their  attributes,  and  in  the  particular  days  that ' 
consecrated  to  them,  though  not  in  their  names,  a  near  ?»•  ^ 
semblance  to  the  divinities  of  ancient  Eome.  But  still  tint 
great  and  capital  objects  of  their  worship  were  taken  from 
l)ruidism;  trees,  stones,  the  elements,  and  the  heavenlj 
bodies.  ^  These  were  their  principal  devotions,  laid  the 
strongest  hold  upon  their  minds,  and  resisted  the  progren 
of  the  Christian  religion  with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  Pop 
we  find  these  superstitions  forbidden  amongst  the  latert 
Saxon  laws.  A  worship  which  stands  in  need  of  the  memorial 
of  images  or  books  to  support  it,  may  perish  when  these  are 
destroyed.  But  when  a  superstition  is  established  apan 
those  great  objects  of  nature,  which  continually  solicit  ihe 
senses,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  turn  the  mind  from  thingSi 
that  in  themselves  are  striking,  and  that  are  always  present. 
Amongst  the  objects  of  this  class  must  be  reckoned  the  ffo^ 
dess  Eostre,  who,  from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  as  weU  as 
from  the  season  sacred  to  her,  was  probably  that  beautifol 
planet  which  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  worshipped  under  the 
names  of  Lucifer  and  Venus.  It  is  from  this  goddess  that 
in  England  the  Paschal  festival  has  been  called  Easter.*  To 
these  they  joined  the  reverence  of  various  subordinate  genii, 
or  demons,  fairies,  and  goblins ;  fantastical  ideas,  which  in  a 
state  of  uninstructed  nature  grow  spontaneously  out  of  the 
wild  fancies  or  fears  of  men.  Thus  they  worshipped  a  sort 
of  goddess  whom  they  called  Mara,  formed  from  those  fright- 
ful appearances  that  oppress  men  in  their  sleep;  and  the 
name  is  still  retained  among  us.^ 

As  to  the  manners  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  they  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  rude  people ;  fierce,  and  of  a  gross 
simplicity.  Their  clothes  were  short.  As  dl  barbarians  are 
much  taken  with  exterior  form,  and  the  advantages  and  dis- 
tinctions which  are  conferred  by  nature,  the  Saxons  set  a 
high  value  on  comeliness  of  person,  and  studied  much  to  im- 
prove it.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  law  of  King  Ina  orders  the 
care  and  education  of  foundlings  to  be  regulated  by  their 

^  Gentiles  Deos ;  et  solem  vel  lunam  ;  ignem  vel  fluvium  ;  torrentmn  wl 
saxa;  vel  alicujus  generis  arborum  ligna,  L,  Cnut,  5.  Superstitianu  iih 
conventuSy  gut  Fritkgear  dicitur,  circa  lapidem,  arborem,  fotttem.  Leg. 
Presb.  Northumb. 

*  Spelman's  Glossary,  Tit.  eod.  »  The  Night-mare, 
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beauty.*  They  cherished  their  hair  to  a  great  length,  and 
were  extremely  proud  and  jealous  of  this  natural  ornament. 
Some  of  their  great  men  were  distinguished  by  an  appella- 
tive taken  from  the  length  of  their  hair.^  To  pull  the  hair 
was  punishable ;  ^  and  forcibly  to  cut  or  injure  it  was  con- 
sidered in  the  same  criminal  light  with  cutting  off  the  nose, 
or  thrusting  out  the  eyes.  In  the  same  design  of  barbarous 
ornament,  their  faces  were  generally  painted  and  scarred. 
They  were  so  fond  of  chains  and  bracelets,  that  they  have 
given  a  surname  to  some  of  their  kings  from  their  generosity 
in  bestowing  such  marks  of  favour.^ 

Few  things  discover  the  state  of  the  arts  amongst  people 
more  certainly  than  the  presents  that  are  made  to  them  Dy 
foreigners.  The  pope,  on  his  first  mission  into  Northumber- 
land, sent  to  the  queen  of  that  country  some  stuffs  with  or- 
namenfs  of  gold,  an  ivory  comb  inlaid  with  the  same  metal, 
and  a  silver  mirror.  A  queen's  want  of  such  female  orna- 
ments and  utensils  shows  that  the  arts  were  at  this  time 
little  cultivated  amongst  the  Saxons.  These  are  the  sort  of 
presents  commonly  sent  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Thus  ignorant  in  sciences  and  arts,  and  unpractised  in 
trade  or  manufacture,  military  exercises,  war,  and  the  prepar- 
ation for  war,  was  their  employment,  hunting  their  pleasure. 
They  dwelt  in  cottages  of  wicker-work,  plastered  with  clay, 
and  thatched  with  rushes,  where  they  sat  with  their  families, 
their  officers  and  domestics,  round  a  fire  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  house.  In  this  manner  their  greatest  princes  lived 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Eoman  magnificence.  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  which,  under  whatever  form,  always 
confers  such  inestimable  benefits  on  mankind,  soon  made  a 
sensible  change  in  these  rude  and  fierce  manners. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that,  for  an  end  so  worthy. 
Providence  on  some  occasions  might  directly  have  inter- 
posed. The  books  which  contain  the  history  of  this  time 
and  change  are  little  else  than  a  narrative  of  miracles ;  fre- 
quently, however,  with  such  apparent  marks  of  weakness  or 
design,  that  they  afford  little  encouragement  to  insist  on 

*  L.  InsB  19.    *  Oslacus  promissd  casarie  heros.     Chron.  Saxon.  123. 
»  L.  Elfred.  42,  L.  Cnut.  apud  Brompt.  21. 

*  Edgarus  nobilibus  torguium  largitor.  Chron.  Sax.  123.  Bed.  Hist. 
Eccl.  1.  iv.  c.  29. 
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them.  They  were  then  received  with  a  blind  credulity ;  ttoy 
have  been  since  rejected  vrith  as  imdistinguishing  a  disregBM. 
But  as  it  is  not  in  my  design,  nor  inclination,  nor  indeed  in 
my  power,  either  to  establish  or  refute  these  storiee,  it  ur 
sufficient  to  observe  that  the  reality  or  opinion  of  such  nii-  /  ^ 
racles  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  early  acceptance  and  ^ 
rapid  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  island.  Other  causes  ' 
undoubtedly  concurred :  and  it  will  be  more  to  our  purpose  to  J 
consider  some  of  the  human  and  politic  ways,  by  which  le-  ^ 
ligion  was  advanced  in  this  nation ;  and  those  more  parfcioa- 
larly,  by  which  the  monastic  institution,  then  interwoven 
with  Christianity,  and  making  an  equal  progress  with  it,  at- 
tained to  so  high  a  pitch  of  property  and  power ;  so  as,  in  i 
time  extremely  short,  to  form  a  kind  of  order,  and  that  not 
the  least  considerable,  in  the  state. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP   CHRISTIANITY— OF   MONASTIC   INSTITUTION 
— AND   OF   THEIR   EFFECTS. 

The  marriage  of  Ethelbert  to  a  Christian  princess  was, 
we  have  seen,  a  means  of  introducing  Christianity  into  Ins 
dominions.  The  same  influence  contributed  to  extend  it  in 
the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  the  sovereigns  of  which 
were  generally  converted  by  their  wives.  Among  the  ancient 
nations  of  Germany  the  female  sex  was  possessed  not  only 
of  its  natural  and  common  ascendant,  but  it  was  believea 
peculiarly  sacred,^  and  favoured  with  more  frequent  rerela- 
tions  of  the  Divine  will ;  women  were,  therefore,  heard  with 
an  uncommon  attention  in  all  deliberations,  and  particolaily 
in  those  that  regarded  religion.  The  pagan  superstition  oi 
the  North  furnished,  in  this  instance,  a  principle,  which  con- 
tributed to  its  own  destruction. 

In  the  change  of  religion,  care  was  taken  to  render  the 
transaction  from  falsehood  to  truth  as  little  violent  as  possi- 
ble.    Though  the  first  proselytes  were  kings,  it  does  not  ap- 

^  Inesse  quinetiam  sanctum  aliguid  et  providum  putarU  ;  nee  a 
earum  aspemantur  ant  responsa  negiiffunt.    Tacit,  de  Mor.  Ger.  c  8 
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pear  that  there  was  any  persecution.  It  was  a  precept  of 
Pope  Gregory,  under  whose  auspices  this  mission  was  con- 
ducted, that  the  heathen  temples  should  not  be  destroyed, 
especially  where  they  were  well  built ;  but  that,  first  remoying 
the  idols,  they  should  be  consecrated  anew  by  holier  rites  and 
to  better  purposes,^  in  order  that  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
might  not  be  too  rudely  shocked  by  a  declared  profanation  of 
what  they  had  so  long  held  sacred ;  and  that  everywhere  • 
beholding  the  same  places  to  which  they  had  formerly  re- 
sorted for  religious  comfort,  they  might  be  gradually  recon- 
ciled to  the  new  doctrines  and  ceremonies  which  were  there 
introduced ;  and  as  the  sacrifices  used  in  the  pagan  worship 
were  always  attended  with  feasting,  and  consequently  were 
highly  grateful  to  the  multitude,  the  pope  ordered  that  oxen 
should  as  usual  be  slaughtered  near  the  church,  and  the 
people  indulged  in  their  ancient  festivity.^  Whatever  popular 
customs  of  heathenism  were  found  to  be  absolutely  not  incom- 
patible with  Christianity  were  retained ;  and  some  of  them 
were  continued  to  a  very  late  period.  Deer  were  at  a  certain 
season  brought  into  St.  Paul's  church  in  London,  and  laid 
on  the  altar  ;^  and  this  custom  subsisted  until  the  Eeforma- 
tion.  The  names  of  some  of  the  church  festivals  were,  with 
a  similar  design,  taken  from  those  of  the  heathen,  which  had 
been  celebrated  at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  prudent  than  these  regulations ;  they  were 
indeed  formed  from  a  perfect  understanding  of  human  nature. 
"Whilst  the  inferior  people  were  thus  insensibly  led  into  a 
better  order,  the  example  and  countenance  of  the  great  com- 
pleted the  work.  Eor  the  Saxon  kings  and  ruling  men  em- 
braced religion  with  so  signal,  and  in  their  rank  so  unusual, 
a  zeal,  that  in  many  instances  they  even  sacrificed  to  its  ad- 
vancement the  prime  objects  of  their  ambition.  Wulfere, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  bestowed  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the 
king  of  Sussex,  to  persuade  him  to  embrace  Christianity.* 
This  zeal  operated  in  the  same  manner  in  favour  of  their  in- 
structors. The  greatest  kings  and  conquerors  frequently 
resigned  their  crowns,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  monasteries. 
When  kings  became  monks,  a  high  lustre  was  reflected 
upon  the  monastic  state,  and  great  credit  accrued  to  the 

'  Bed.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  i.  c.  30.  «  Id.  c.  eod. 

»  Dugdale's  History-  of  St.  Paul's.        *  Bed.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  ir.  c.  13. 
R  2 
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power  of  their  doctrine,  which  was  able  to  produce  snch  ex- 
traordinary effects  upon  persons  over  whom  reUgion  has 
commonly  the  slightest  influence. 

The  zeal  of  the  missionaries  was  also  much  aasiflted  bjr 
their  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civil  life.  At  their  fint 
preaching  in  Sussex,  that  country  was  reduced  to  the  great- 
est distress  from  a  drought  which  had  continued  for  three 
years.  The  barbarous  inhabitants,  destitute  of  any  meam 
to  alleviate  the  famine,  in  an  epidemic  transport  of  deroair 
frequently  united  forty  and  fifty  in  a  body,  and  joining  ioeir 
hands,  precipitated  themselves  from  the  cliffs,  and  were 
either  drowned  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  Though  a 
maritime  people  they  knew  not  how  to  fish ;  and  this  ignorance 
probably  arose  from  a  remnant  of  Druidical  superstition, 
which  had  forbidden  the  use  of  that  sort  of  diet.  In  th]$ 
calamity.  Bishop  Wilfred,  their  first  preacher,  collecting  nets, 
at  the  head  of  his  attendants  plunged  into  the  sea;  and 
having  opened  this  great  resource  of  food,  he  reconciled  ihe 
desperate  people  to  life,  and  their  minds  to  the  spiritual  care 
of  those,  who  had  shown  themselves  so  attentive  to  their 
temporal  preservation.^ 

The  same  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  appeared  in 
all  their  actions.  The  Christian  kings  sometimes  made  do- 
nations to  the  church  of  lands  conquered  from  their  heathen 
enemies.  The  clergy  immediately  baptized  and  manumitted 
their  new  vassals.  Thus  they  endeared  to  all  sorts  of  men 
doctrines  and  teachers,  which  could  mitigate  the  rigorous  law 
of  conquest ;  and  they  rejoiced  to  see  religion  and  liberty 
advancing  with  an  equal  progress.  Nor  were  the  monks  of 
this  time  in  anything  more  worthy  of  praise  than  in  their 
zeal  for  personal  freedom.  In  the  canon,  wherein  they  pro- 
vided against  the  alienation  of  their  lands,  among  other 
charitable  exceptions  to  this  restraint  they  particularize  the 
purchase  of  liberty.^  In  their  transactions  with  the  great 
the  same  point  was  always  strenuously  laboured.  When 
they  imposed  penance,  they  were  remarkably  indulgent  to 
persons  of  that  rank.  But  they  always  made  them  purchase 
the  remission  of  corporal  austerity  by  acts  of  beneficence. 
They  urged  their  powerful  penitents  to  the  enfranchisement 
of  their  own  slaves,  and  to  the  redemption  of  those  which 
»  Bed.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  iv.  c.  13.  *  Spelm.  CJoncil.  p.  329. 
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belonged  to  others;  they  directed  them  to  the  repair  of 
highways,  and  to  the  construction  of  churches,  bridges,  and 
other  works  of  general  utility.^  They  extracted  the  fruits 
of  virtue  even  from  crimes,  and  whenever  a  great  man  expi- 
ated his  private  offences,  he  provided  in  the  same  act  for  the 
public  happiness.  The  monasteries  were  then  the  only  bodies 
corporate  in  the  kingdom ;  and  if  any  persons  were  desirous 
to  perpetuate  their  charity  by  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  or  indigent,  there  wag  no  other  way  than  to  confide  this 
trust  to  some  monastery.  The  monks  were  the  sole  channel 
through  which  the  bounty  of  the  rich  could  pass  in  any  con- 
tinued stream  to  the  poor ;  and  the  people  turned  their  eyes 
towards  them  in  all  their  distresses. 

We  must  observe,  that  the  monks  of  that  time,  especially 
those  from  Ireland,^  who  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  con- 
version of  all  the  northern  parts,  did  not  show  that  rapacious 
desire  of  riches,  which  long  disgraced,  and  finally  ruined, 
their  successors.  Not  only  did  they  not  seek,  but  seemed 
even  to  shun,  such  donations.  This  prevented  that  alarm 
which  might  have  arisen  from  an  early  and  declared  avarice. 
At  this  time  the  most  fervent  and  holy  anchorites  retired  to 
places  the  furthest  that  could  be  found  from  human  con- 
course and  help,  to  the  most  desolate  and  barren  situations, 
which  even  from  their  horror  seemed  particularly  adapted  to 
men  who  had  renounced  the  world.  Many  persons  followed 
them  in  order  to  partake  of  their  instructions  and  prayers,  or 
to  form  themselves  upon  their  example.  An  opinion  of  their 
miracles  after  their  death  drew  still  greater  numbers.  Estab- 
lishments were  gradually  made.  The  monastic  life  was  frugal, 
and  the  government  moderate.  These  causes  drew  a  con- 
stant concourse.  Sanctified  deserts  assumed  a  new  face ;  the 
marshes  were  drained,  and  the  lands  cultivated.  And  as 
this  revolution  seemed  rather  the  effect  of  the  holiness  of  the 
place  than  of  any  natural  causes,  it  increased  their  credit ; 

'  Instauret  etiam  Dei  ecclesiam  ;  et  inatattret  viaa  publicaa,  pontibus  su- 
per aquas  profundas  et  super  canosas  vias  ;  et  manumittat  servos  suos  pro- 
prioSf  et  redimat  ab  aliis  hominibus  servos  suos  ad  libertatem.  L.  Eccl. 
Edgari  14. 

2  Aidanus  Finam  et  Colmanus  mir<B  sanctitatis  fuerunt  et  parsimonice. 
Adeo  enim  sacerdotes  erant  illius  temporis  ah  avaritid  immunest  ut  nee  ter- 
ritoria  nisi  coacti  acciperent.  Hen.  Hunting,  apud  Decern.  1.  iii.  p.  333. 
Bed.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  iii.  c.  26. 
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and  every  improvement  drew  with  it  a  new  donation.    In 
this  manner  the  great  abbeys  of  Croyland  and  G-lastonlnuy, 
and  many  others,  from  the  most  obscure  beginnings,  were 
advanced  to  a  degree  of  wealth  and  splendour  little  less  than       / 
royal.  / 

In  these  rude  ages  government  was  not  yet  fixed  upon  I  ^ 
solid  principles,  and  everything  was  full  of  tumult  and  dis-  j  ^ 
traction.  As  the  monasteries  were  better  secured  from  vie-  I  \ 
lence  by  their  character,  than  any  other  places  by  laws,  |  ^ 
several  great  men,  and  even  sovereign  princes,  were  obliged  [  ^ 
to  take  refuge  in  convents ;  who,  when  by  a  more  happy-  re-  j 
volution  in  their  fortunes  they  were  reinstated  in  their  ^ 
former  dignities,  thought  they  could  never  make  a  sufficient 
return  for  the  safety  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  sacred  hos- 
pitality of  these  roofs.  Not  content  to  enrich  them  with 
ample  possessions,  that  others  also  might  partake  of  the  pro- 
tection they  had  experienced,  they  formally  erected  into  an 
asylum  those  monasteries  and  their  adjacent  territory.  So 
that  all  thronged  to  that  refuge  who  were  rendered  unquiet 
by  their  crimes,  their  misfortunes,  or  the  severity  of  their 
lords;  and  content  to  live  under  a  government  to  which 
their  minds  were  subject,  they  raised  the  importance  of  their 
masters  by  their  numbers,  their  labour,  and  above  all  by  an 
inviolable  attachment. 

The  monastery  was  always  the  place  of  sepulture  for  the 
greatest  lords  and  kings.  This  added  to  the  other  causes  of 
reverence  a  sort  of  sanctity,  which,  in  universal  opinion, 
always  attends  the  repositories  of  the  dead ;  and  they  ac- 
quired also  thereby  a  more  particular  protection  against  the 
great  and  powerful ;  for  who  would  violate  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors  or  his  own  ?  It  was  not  an  unnatural  weakness  to 
think  that  some  advantage  might  be  derived  from  lying  in 
holy  places,  and  amongst  holy  persons ;  and  this  superstition 
was  fomented  with  the  greatest  industry  and  art.  The 
monks  of  Glastonbury  spread  a  notion,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible any  person  should  be  damned,  whoso  body  lay  in 
their  cemetery.  This  must  be  considered  as  coming  in  aid 
of  the  amplest  of  their  resources,  prayer  for  the  dead. 

But  there  was  no  part  of  their  policy,  of  whatever  nature, 
that  procured  to  them  a  greater  or  juster  credit,  than  their 
cultivation  of  learning  and  useful  arts.     For  if  the  monks 
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contributed  to  the  fall  of  science  in  the  Eoman  empire,  it  is 
certain  that  the  introduction  of  learning  and  civility  into 
this  northern  world  is  entirely  owing  to  their  labours.  It 
is  true  that  they  cultivated  letters  only  in  a  secondary 
way,  and  as  subsidiary  to  religion.  But  the  scheme  oi 
Christianity  is  such,  that  it  almost  necessitates  an  attention 
to  many  kinds  of  learning.  For  the  Scripture  is  by  no 
means  an  irrelative  system  of  moral  and  divme  truths ;  but 
it  stands  connected  with  so  many  histories,  and  with  the 
laws,  opinions,  and  manners  of  so  many  various  sorts  of 
people,  and  in  such  different  times,  that  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  arrive  to  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  it,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  much  exterior  inquiry.  For  which 
reason  the  progress  of  this  religion  has  always  been  marked 
by  that  of  letters.  There  were  two  other  circumstances 
at  this  time  that  contributed  no  less  to  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing. The  sacred  writiags  had  not  been  translated  into  any 
vernacular  language,  and  even  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
church  was  still  continued  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  all,  there- 
fore, who  formed  themselves  for  the  ministry,  and  hoped 
to  make  any  figure  in  it,  were  in  a  manner  driven  to  the 
study  of  the  writers  of  polite  antiquity,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  their  most  ordinary  functions.  By  this  means 
a  practice,  liable  in  itself  to  great  objections,  had  a  consider- 
able share  in  preserving  the  wrecks  of  literature ;  and  was 
one  means  of  conveying  down  to  our  times  those  inestimable 
monuments,  which  otherwise,  in  the  tumult  of  barbarous 
confusion  on  one  hand,  and  untaught  piety  on  the  other, 
must  inevitably  have  perished.  The  second  circumstance, — 
the  pilgrimages  of  that  age, — if  considered  in  itself,  was  as 
liable  to  objection  as  the  former;  but  it  proved  of  equal  ad- 
vantage to  the  cause  of  literature.  A  principal  object  of 
these  pious  journeys  was  Eome,  which  contained  all  the  little 
that  was  left  in  the  Western  world  of  ancient  learning  and 
taste.  The  other  great  object  of  those  pilgrimages  was  Jeru- 
salem ;  this  led  them  into  the  Grecian  empire,  which  still 
subsisted  in  the  East  with  great  majesty  and  power.  Here 
the  Greeks  had  not  only  not  discontinued  the  ancient  studies, 
but  they  added  to  the  stock  of  arts  many  inventions  of  curi- 
osity and  convenience,  that  were  unknown  to  antiquity. 
"When,  afterwards,  the  Saracens  prevailed  in  that  part  of  the 
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world,  the  pilgrims  had  also,  by  the  same  means,  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  profiting  from  the  improvements  of  that  labcoioos 
people ;  and  hdwever  little  the  majority  of  these  pious  tift- 
vellers  might  have  had  such  objects  in  their  view,  something 
useful  must  unavoidably  have  stuck  to  them ;  a  few  ceitaiiilj 
saw  with  more  discernment,  and  rendered  their  travela  ser- 
viceable to  their  country  by  importing  other  things  beeides 
miracles  and  legends.  Thus  a  communication  was  opened 
between  this  remote  island  and  countries  of  which  it  other- 
wise could  then  scarcely  have  heard  mention  made;  and 
ilgrimages  thus  preserved  that  intercourse  amongst  manp 
ind,  which  is  now  formed  by  politics,  commerce,  and  leacoed 
curiosity. 

It  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  observation,  that  Providence, 
which  strongly  appears  to  have  intended  the  continual  in- 
termixture of  mankind,  never  leaves  the  human  mind  desti- 
tute of  a  principle  to  effect  it.  This  purpose  is  sometimes 
carried  on  by  a  sort  of  migratory  instinct,  sometimes  by  the 
spirit  of  conquest ;  at  one  time  avarice  drives  men  from  their 
homes,  at  another  they  are  actuated  by  a  thirst  of  know- 
lodge  ;  where  none  of  these  causes  can  operate,  the  sanctity 
of  particular  places  attracts  men  from  the  most  distant 
quarters.  It  was  this  motive  which  sent  thousands  in  those 
ages  to  Jerusalem  and  Eome ;  and  now,  in  a  full  tide,  impels 
half  the  world  annually  to  Mecca. 

By  those  voyages  the  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge 
and  improvement  were  at  different  times  imported  into 
England.  They  were  cultivated  in  the  leisure  and  retire- 
ment of  monasteries ;  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been 
cultivated  at  all:  for  it  was  altogether  necessary  to  drmr 
certain  men  from  the  general  rude  and  fierce  society,  and 
wholly  to  set  a  bar  between  them  and  the  barbarous  life  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  study,  and  ihe 
cultivation  of  arts  and  science.  Accordingly,  we  find  every- 
where, in  the  first  institutions  for  the  propagation  of  know- 
ledge amongst  any  people,  that  those  who  followed  it  were 
set  apart  and  secluded  from  the  mass  of  the  community. 

The  great  ecclesiastical  chair  of  this  kingdom,  for  near  a 
century,  was  filled  by  foreigners ;  they  were  nominated  by 
the  popes,  who  were  in  that  age  just  or  politic  enough  to 
appoint  persons  of  a  merit  in  some  degree  adequate  to  that 
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important  charge.  Through  this  seriefl  of  fcn^ign  and  learn- 
ed prelates,  continnal  accessions  were  made  to  the  QriginaUj: 
slender  stock  of  English  literature.  The  groitoit  and  moaft 
valuable  of  these  accessions  was  made  in  tl»B  tim«  and  by  tha 
care  of  Theodorus,  the  seventh  archbishop  of  GanteroaiT. 
He  was  a  Gi^eek  bj  birth ;  a  man  of  a  high,  ambit^tis  spini, 
and  of  a  mind  more  liberal,  and  talents  better  cultivate^  than 
generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  western  prelates.  He  first 
mtroduced  the  study  of  his  native  language  into  this  island. 
He  brought  with  him  a  number  of  valuable  books  in  many 
faculties ;  and  amongst  them  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  worlES 
of  Homer,  the  most  ancient  and  best  of  poets,  and  the  best 
chosen  to  inspire  a  people,  just  initiated  into  letters,  with  an 
ardent  love,  and  with  a  true  taste,  for  the  sciences.  Under' 
his  influence  a  school  was  formed  at  Canterbury ;  and  thus  the 
other  great  fountain  of  knowledge,  the  Greek  tongue,  *  ^  --• 
was  opened  in  England  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  669.     " 

The  southern  parts  of  England  received  their  improvements 
directly  through  the  channel  of  Eome.  The  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  as  soon  as  it  was  converted,  began  to  con- 
tend with  the  s'outhem  provinces  in  an  emulation  of  piety 
and  learning.  The  ecclesiastics  then  also  kept  up  and  pro- 
fited by  their  intercourse  with  Eome ;  but  they  found  tneir 
principal  resources  of  knowledge  from  another  and  a  more 
extraordinary  quarter.^  The  island  of  Hii,  or  Columkill,  is 
a  small  and  barren  rock  in  the  Western  ocean.  But  in  those 
days  it  was  high  in  reputation  as  the  site  of  a  monastery, 
which  had  acquired  great  renown  for  the  rigour  of  its  studies, 
and  the  severity  of  its  ascetic  discipline.  Its  authority  was 
extended  over  all  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
and  the  monks  of  Hii  even  exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction 
over  all  those  regions.  They  had  a  considerable  share  both 
in  the  religious  and  literate  institution  of  the  Northumbrians. 
Another  island  of  still  less  importance,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees,  and  called  Landisfom,  was  about  this  time  sanctified 
by  the  austerities  of  a  hermit  called  Cuthbert.  It  soon  be- 
came also  a  very  celebrated  monastery.  It  was,  from  a  dread 
of  the  ravages  of  pirates,  removed  first  to  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  continent,  and  on  the  same  account  finally  to  Durham. 
The  heads  of  this  monastery  omitted  nothing  which  could 
^  St.  Columbus,  or  Icolmkill  or  lona. 
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contribute  to  the  glory  of  their  founder  and  to  the  dignitj 
of  their  house ;  which  became  in  a  very  short  time,  by  their 
assiduous  endeavours,  the  most  considerable  school,  perhapi, 
in  Europe.  The  great  and  just  est  boast  of  this  monasteonr  u 
the  venerable  Beda,  who  was  educated  and  spent  his  whole 
life  there.  An  account  of  his  writings  is  an  account  of  die 
English  learning  in  that  age,  taken  in  its  most  advantageooB 
view.  Many  of  his  works  remain,  and  he  wrote  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects.  His  theologj 
forma  the  most  considerable  part  of  his  writings.  He  wrote 
comments  upon  almost  the  whole  Scripture,  and  several  ho- 
milies on  the  principal  festivals  of  the  church.  Both  the 
comments  and  sermons  are  generally  allegorical  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  text,  and  simply  moral  in  the  application. 
In  these  discourses  several  things  seem  strained  and  fandful; 
but  herein  he  followed  entirely  the  manner  of  the  earlier 
fathers,  from  whom  the  greatest  part  of  his  divinity  is  not  BO 
much  imitated  as  extracted.  The  systematic  and  logical 
method,  which  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  the- 
ology by  John  of  Damascus,  and  which  afterwards  was  known 
by  the  name  of  school-divinity,  was  not  then  in  use,  at  least 
in  the  Western  church ;  though  soon  after  it  made  an  amas- 
ing  progress.  In  this  scheme  the  allegorical  gave  way  to 
the  lit(Tal  explication ;  the  imagination  had  less  scope ;  and 
the  aiFections  were  less  touched.  But  it  prevailed  by  an  ap- 
pearance more  solid  and  philosophical ;  by  an  order  more 
scientific ;  and  by  a  readiness  of  application,  either  for  the 
solution  or  the  exciting  of  doubts  and  difficulties. 
\  They  also  cultivated  in  this  monastery  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy.  There  remain  of  Beda  one  en- 
tire book,  and  some  scattered  essays  on  these  subjects.  Thii 
book,  de  Rerum  Naturd,  is  concise  and  methodical,  and  con- 
tains no  very  contemptible  abstract  of  the  physics  which 
were  taught  in  the  declme  of  the  Eoman  empire,  it  was  some- 
wliat  unfortunate,  that  the  infancy  of  English  learning  was 
supported  by  the  dotage  of  the  Eoman,  and  that  even  the 
s])ring-head  from  whence  they  drew  their  instructions  was  it- 
self corrupted.  However,  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
tlie  ancient  science  still  remained ;  but  in  natural  philosophy 
the  worst  was  tlie  most  fashionable.  The  Epicurean  physics, 
the  most  approaching  to  rational,  had  long  lost  all  credit  by 
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being  made  the  support  of  an  impious  theology  and  a  loose 
morality.  The  fine  visions  of  Plato  fell  into  some  discredit 
by  the  abuse  whicH  heretics  had  made  of  them ;  and  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  seem  to  have  been  then  the  only  ones 
much  regarded,  even  in  natural  philosophv,  in  "which  branch 
of  science  alone  they  are  unworthy  of  him.  Beda  entirely 
follows  this  system.  The  appearances  of  nature  are  explained 
by  matter  and  form,  and  by  the  four  vulgar  elements ;  acted 
upon  by  the  four  supposed  qualities  of  hot,  dry,  moist,  and 
cold.  His  astronomy  is  on  the  common  system  of  the  anci- 
ents ;  sufl&cient  for  the  few  purposes  to  which  they  applied  it, 
but  otherwise  imperfect  and  grossly  erroneous.  He  makes 
the  moon  larger  than  the  earth ;  though  a  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  eclipses,  which  he  understood,  might  have  satisfied 
him  of  the  contrary.  But  he  had  so  much  to  copy,  that  he 
had  little  time  to  examine.  These  speculations,  however 
erroneous,  were  still  useful ;  for  though  men  err  in  assigning 
the  causes  of  natural  operations,  the  works  of  nature  are  by 
this  means  brought  under  their  consideration ;  which  cannot 
be  done  without  enlarging  the  mind.  The  science  may  be 
false,  or  frivolous ;  the  improvement  will  be  real.  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  soon  afterwards  the  monks  began  to 
apply  themselves  to  astronomy  and  chronology  from  the  dis- 
putes which  were  carried  on  with  so  much  heat,  and  so  little 
effect,  concerning  the  proper  time  of  celebrating  Easter  ;  and 
the  English  owed  the  cultivation  of  these  noble  sciences  to 
one  of  the  most  trivial  controversies  of  ecclesiastic  discipline. 
Beda  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  those  superior  sciences. 
He  treated  of  music,  and  of  rhetoric,  of  grammar,  and  the 
art  of  versification,  and  of  arithmetic,  both  by  letters  and  on 
the  fingers:  and  his  work  on  this  last  subject  is  the  only 
one  in  which  that  piece  of  antique  curiosity  has  been  pre- 
served to  us.  AU  these  are  short  pieces  ;  some  of  them  are 
in  the  catechetical  method ;  and  seemed  designed  for  the  im- 
mediate use  of  the  pupils  in  his  monastery,  in  order  to 
famish  them  with  some  leading  ideas  in  the  rudiments  of 
these  arts,  then  newly  introduced  into  his  country.  He  like- 
wise made,  and  probably  for  the  same  purpose,  a  very  ample 
and  valuable  collection  of  short  philosophical,  political,  and 
moral  maxims  from  Aristotle,  Plato,  Seneca,  and  other  sages 
of  heathen  antiquity.     He  made  a  separate  book  of  shining 
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common-places  and  remarkable  passages,  extracted  from  flie 
works  of  Cicero,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer,  thongk 
he  seems  to  have  been  not  a  happy  or  diligent  imitfltor  m 
his  style.  From  a  view  of  these  pieces,  we  may  fonn  aa 
idea  of  what  stock  in  the  science  the  English  at  that  tune 
possessed ;  and  what  advances  they  had  made.  That  woikof 
Beda,  which  is  the  best  known  and  most  esteemed,  is  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation.  Dissraced 
by  a  want  of  choice,  and  frequently  by  a  confused  Ul  dis- 
position of  his  matter,  and  blemished  with  a  degree  of  cre- 
dulity next  to  infantine,  it  is  still  a  valuable,  and  for  the  tune 
a  surprising,  performance.  The  book  opens  with  a  descr^ 
tion  of  this  island,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  classical 
author ;  and  ho  has  prefixed  to  it  a  chronological  abridffmeiit 
of  sacred  and  profane  history,  connected  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world ;  which,  though  not  critically  adapted  to 
his  main  design,  is  of  far  more  intrinsic  value,  and  indeed 
displays  a  vast  fund  of  historical  erudition.  On  the  whole, 
though  this  father  of  the  English  learning  seems  to  have 
been  but  a  genius  of  the  middle  class,  neither  elevated  nor 
subtil,  and  one  who  wrote  in  a  low  style,  simple,  but  not 
elegant,  yet  when  we  reflect  upon  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
the  place  in  which  he  spent  his  whole  life,  within  the  walls  of 
a  monastery,  in  so  remote  and  wild  a  country,  it  is  impossiUe 
to  refuse  him  the  praise  of  an  incredible  industry  and  a 
generous  thirst  of  knowledge. 

That  a  nation,  who  not  fifty  years  before  had  but  just  be- 
gun to  emerge  from  a  barbarism  so  perfect  that  they  were  un- 
furnished even  with  an  alphabet,  should,  in  so  short  a  time, 
have  established  so  flourishing  a  seminary  of  learnings  and 
have  produced  so  eminent  a  teacher,  is  a  circumstance  which 
I  imagine  no  other  nation  besides  England  can  boast. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  their  Latin  and  Gbeek 
literature.  They  cultivated  also  their  native  language,  which, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  adequate  judges,  was 
deficient  neither  in  energy  nor  beauty,  and  was  possessed  of 
such  a  happy  flexibility,  as  to  be  capable  of  expressing  with 
grace  and  effect  every  new  technical  idea,  introduced  either 
by  theology  or  science.  Thejr  were  fond  of  poetry;  they 
sung  at  all  their  feasts ;  and  it  was  counted  extremely  dish 
graceful  not  to  be  able  to  take  a  part  in  these  performances, 
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even  when  they  challenged  each  other  to  a  sudden  exertion  of 
the  poetic  spirit.  Caedmon,  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  their  poets,  was  disgraced  in  this  manner  into  an 
exertion  of  a  latent  genius.  He  was  desired  in  his  turn  to 
sing,  but,  being  ignorant,  and  full  of  natural  sensibility,  retired 
in  confusion  from  the  company ;  and  by  instant  and  strenuous 
application  soon  became  a  distinguished  proficient  in  the  art. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

SERIES   OF  ANOLO-SAXON   KINGS  FROM  ETHBLBERT  TO   ALFRED  ; ,  WITH 
THE   INVASION   OF  THE   DANES. 

The  Christian  religion  having  once  taken  root  in  Kent, 
spread  itself  with  great  rapidity  throughout  all  the  other 
Saxon  kingdoms  in  England.  The  manners  of  the  Saxons 
underwent  a  notable  alteration  by  this  change  in  their  re- 
ligion ;  their  ferocity  was  much  abated ;  they  became  more 
mild  and  sociable ;  and  their  laws  began  to  partake  of  the  soft- 
ness of  their  manners,  everywhere  recommending  mercy,  and 
a  tenderness  for  Christian  blood.  Inhere  never  was  any  people 
who  embraced  religion  with  a  more  fervent  zeal  than  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  nor  with  more  simplicity  of  spirit.  Their  his- 
tory for  a  long  time  shows  us  a  remarkable  conflict  between 
their  dispositions  and  their  principles.  This  conflict  produced 
no  medium,  because  they  were  absolutely  contrary ;  and  both 
operated  with  almost  equal  violence.  Great  crimes,  and  extra- 
vagant penances ;  rapine,  and  an  entire  resignation  of  worldly 
goods;  rapes,  and  vows  of  perpetual  chastity, — succeeded 
each  other  in  the  same  persons.  There  was  nothing  which 
the  violence  of  their  passions  could  not  induce  them  to  com- 
mit ;  nothing  to  which  they  did  not  submit,  to  atone  for  their 
offences,  when  reflection  gave  an  opportunity  to  repent.  But 
by  degrees  the  sanctions  of  religion  began  to  preponderate ; 
and  as  the  monks  at  this  time  attracted  all  the  religious 
veneration,  religion  everywhere  began  to  relish  of  the  cloister  ; 
an  inactive  spirit,  and  a  spirit  of  scruples,  prevailed;  they 
dreaded  to  put  the  greatest  criminal  to  death ;  they  scrupled 
to  engage  in  any  worldly  functions.  A  king  of  the  Saxons 
dreaded  that  God  would  call  him  to  an  account  for  the  time 
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which  he  spent  in  his  temporal  affairs,  and  had  stoleii  from 
prayer.  It  was  frequent  lor  kings  to  go  on  pilgrimages  to 
Komc  or  to  Jerusalem,  on  foot,  and  under  drcumstanoei  of 
great  hardship.  Several  kings  resigned  their  crowxia  to  de- 
Yotc  themselves  to  religious  contemplation  in  Tnnnnntqriro 
more  at  that  time,  and  in  this  nation,  than  in  all  other  ^atiqitfs 
and  in  all  times.  This,  as  it  introduced  great  mildneBS  into 
the  tempers  of  the  people,  made  them  less  warlike,  and  ccaor 
sequently  prepared  the  way  to  their  forming  one  body  under 
Egbert,  and  for  the  other  changes  which  followed. 

The  kingdom  of  Wessex,by  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  King 
Ina,  the  greatest  legislator  and  politician  of  those  times,  bad 
swallowed  up  Cornwall,  for  a  while  a  refuge  for  some  of  the 
old  Britons,  together  with  the  little  kingdom  of  the  South 
Saxons.  By  this  augmentation  it  stretched  from  the  Land's 
End  to  the  borders  of  Kent,  the  Thames  flowing  on  the  north, 
the  ocean  washing  it  on  the  south.  By  their  situation  the 
people  of  "Wessex  naturally  came  to  engross  the  little  trade 
which  then  fed  the  revenues  of  England ;  and  their  mindfl 
were  somewhat  opened  by  a  foreign  communication,  by  which 
they  became  more  civilized,  and  better  acquainted  "with  the 
D  799  ^^^  of  war  and  of  government.  Such  was  the  con- 
'  ditionofthe  kingdom  of  Wessex,  when  Egbert  WM 
called  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  civil  commotions 
which  for  some  time  prevailed,  had  driven  this  prince  early  in 
life  into  a  useful  banishment.  He  was  honourably  received 
at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  government  in  the  best  school,  and  of  forming 
himself  after  the  most  perfect  model.  "Whilst  Charlemagne 
was  reducing  the  continent  of  Europe  into  one  empue, 
Egbert  reduced  England  into  one  kingdom.  The  state  of 
his  own  dominions,  perfectly  united  under  him,  with  the 
other  advantages  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  the 
state  of  the  neighbouring  Saxon  governments,  made  this  re- 
duction less  difficult.  Besides  Wessex,  there  were  but  two 
kingdoms  of  consideration  in  England, — Mercia  and  North- 
umberland. Thev  were  powerful  enough  in  the  advantages 
of  nature,  but  reduced  to  great  weakness  by  their  divisions. 
As  there  is  nothing  of  more  moment  to  any  country  than  to 
settle  the  succession  of  its  government  on  clear  and  invari- 
able principles,  the  Saxon  monarchies,  which  were  supported 
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by  no  such  principles,  were  continually  tottering.  The  right 
of  government  sometimes  was  considered  as  in  toe  eldest  son, 
sometimes  in  all ;  sometimes  the  will  of  the  deceased  prince 
disposed  of  the  crown;  sometimes  a  popular  election  be- 
stowed it.  The  consequence  of  this  was  the  frequent  division 
and  frequent  reunion  of  the  same  territory,  which  were  pro- 
ductive of  infinite  mischief:  many  various  principles  of  suc- 
cession gave  titles  to  some,  pretensions  to  more ;  and  plots, 
cabals,  and  crimes  could  not  be  wanting  to  all  the  pretend- 
ers. Thus  was  Mercia  torn  to  pieces ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  assaulted  on  one  side  by  the  Scots,  and 
ravaged  on  the  other  by  the  Danish  incursions,  could  not  re- 
cover from  a  long  anarchy,  into  which  its  intestine  divisions 
had  plunged  it.  Egbert  knew  how  to  make  advantage  of 
these  divisions ;  fomenting  them  by  his  policy  at  first,  and 
quelling  them  afterwards  by  his  sword,  he  reduced  these  two 
kingdoms  under  his  government.  The  same  power  which 
conquered  Mercia  and  Northumberland  made  the  reduction 
of  Kent  and  Essex  easy :  the  people  on  aU  hands  the  more 
readily  submitting,  because  there  was  no  change  made  in 
their  laws,  manners,  or  the  form  of  their  government. 

Egbert,  when  he  had  brought  all  England      Egbert, 
under  his  dominion,  made  the  Welsh  tributary,    ^'  ^-  ®2'^- 
and  carried  his  arms  with  success  into  Scotland,  assumed  the 
title  of  Monarch  of  all  Britain.^     The  southern  part  of  the 
island  was  now  for  the  first  time  authentically  known  by  the 
name  of  England,  and  by  every  appearance  promised  to  have 
arrived  at  the  fortunate  moment  for  formmg  a  permanent 
and  splendid  monarchy.     But  Egbert  had  not  reigned  seven 
years  in  peace,  when  the  Danes,  who  had  before  showed 
themselves  in  some  scattered  parties,  and  made  some  incon- 
siderable  descents,  entered  the  kingdom  in  a    ^  ^  ^^ 
formidable  body.     This  people  came  from  the 
same  place  whence  the  English  themselves  were  derived,  and 
they  differed  from  them  in  little  else,  than  that  they  still  re- 
tained their  original  barbarity  and  heathenism.     These,  as- 
sisted by  the  Norwegians  and  other  people  of  Scandinavia, 
were  the  last  torrent  of  the  northern  ravagers  which  over- 
flowed Europe.     "What  is  remarkable,  they  attacked  England 

'  No  Saxon  monarch  until  Athelstan 
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and  Erance,  when  these  two  kingdoms  were  in  the  hogktflf 
their  grandeur ;  France  under  Charlemagne,  England  untted 
by  Egbert.  The  good  fortune  of  Egbert  met  its  fint  cheek 
from  these  people,  who  defeated  his  forces  with  great  khrai^iter 
near  Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire.  It  generally  happens  thai 
a  new  nation,  with  a  new  method  of  making  war,  sucoeeda 
against  a  people  only  exercised  in  arms  by  their  own  cifil 
dissensions.  Besides,  England,  newly  united,  was  not  witli- 
out  those  jealousies  and  that  disaffection  which  ffive  sneh 
great  advantage  to  an  invader.  But  the  vigilance  ana  oounge 
of  Egbert  repaired  this  defeat ;  he  repulsed  the  Danes ;  and 
died  soon  after  at  Winchester  full  of  years  and  glory. 
Etheiwoif.  He  left  a  great,  but  an  endangered,  successioa 
A.  D.  838.  to  his  son  Etheiwoif,  who  was  a  mild  and  yiituooi 
prince,  full  of  a  timid  piety,  which  utterly  disqualifies  for 
government ;  and  he  began  to  govern  at  a  time  when  ths 
greatest  capacity  was  wanted.  The  Danes  pour  in  upon 
every  side ;  the  king  rouses  from  his  lethargy ;  battles  are 
fought  with  various  success,  which  it  were  useless  and  tedir 
ous  to  recount.  The  event  seems  to  have  been,  that  in  some 
corners  of  the  kingdom  the  Danes  gained  a  few  inconsider^ 
able  settlements ;  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  after  being  terribly 
ravaged,  was  left  a  little  time  to  recover,  in  order  to  be 
plundered  anew.  But  the  weak  prince  took  no  adyantage  of 
this  time  to  concert  a  regular  plan  of  defence,  or  to  rouse  a 
proper  spirit  in  his  people.  Yielding  himself  wholly  to 
speculative  devotion,  he  entirely  neglected  his  aifkirs ;  and, 
to  complete  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom,  abandoned  it,  in  such 
critical  circumstances,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Some.  At 
Eome  he  behaved  in  the  manner  that  suited  his  little  genius^— 
in  making  charitable  foundations,  and  in  extending  the  Bom^ 
scot  or  Peter-pence,  which  the  folly  of  some  princes  of  the 
heptarchy  had  granted  for  their  particular  dominions,  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  His  shameful  desertion  of  his  country 
raised  so  general  a  discontent,  that,  in  his  absence,  his  own 
son,  with  the  principal  of  his  nobility  and  bishops,  conspired 
against  him.  At  his  return  he  found,  however,  that  several 
still  adhered  to  him ;  but  here  too,  incapable  of  acting  with 
vigour,  he  agreed  to  an  accommodation,  which  plac^  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  rebellious  son,  and  only  left  to 
himself  a  sphere  of  government  as  narrow  as  his  genius,— the 
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district  of  Kent,  whither  he  retired  to  enjoy  an  inglorious 
privacy  with  a  wife  whom  he  had  married  in  France. 

On  his  death  his  son  Ethelred  still  held  the  Etheired. 
crown,  which  he  had  pre-occupied  by  his  rebellion  ^-  ^'  ^^' 
and  which  he  polluted  with  a  new  stain.  He  married  his 
father's  widow.  The  confused  history  of  these  times  furn- 
ishes no  clear  account  either  of  the  successions  of  the  kings 
or  of  their  actions.  During  the  reign  of  this  prince  and  Hs 
successors  Ethelbert  and  Ethelred,  the  people  in  several  parts 
of  England  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  and  to  have  revived  their  foriner  independency. 
This,  added  to  the  weakness  of  the  government,  made  way  for 
new  swarms  of  Danes,  who  burst  in  upon  this  ill-governed 
and  divided  people,  ravaging  the  whole  country  in  a  terrible 
manner,  but  principally  directing  their  fury  against  every 
monument  of  civility  or  piety.  They  had  now  formed  a 
regular  establishment  in  Northumberland,  and  gained  a  very 
considerable  footing  in  Mercia  and  East  Anglia ;  they  hover- 
ed over  every  part  of  the  kingdom  with  their  fleets ;  and 
being  established  in  many  places  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
nothmg  seemed  able  to  resist  them. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

REIGN    OF   KING   ALFRED. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  that  ^  ^  g?! 
Alfred  succeeded  to  a  sceptre,  which  was  threat- 
ened every  moment  to  be  wrenched  from  his  hands.  He  was 
then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age ;  but  exercised  from  his  in- 
fancy in  troubles  and  in  wars,  that  formed  and  displayed  his 
virtue.  Some  of  his  best  provinces  were  torn  from  his  kingdom, 
which  was  shrunk  to  the  ancient  bounds  of  Wessex ;  and  what 
remained  was  weakened  by  dissension,  by  a  long  war,  by  a 
raging  pestilence,  and  surrounded  by  enemies,  whose  num- 
bers seemed  inexhaustible,  and  whose  fury  was  equally  in- 
creased by  victories  or  defeats.  All  these  difficulties  served 
only  to  increase  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  He  took  the  field 
without  delay ;  but  he  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 
This  ominous  defeat  displayed  more  fully  the  greatness  of  his 
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courage  and  capacitr,  which  found  in  desperate  hopes  moi'M 
ruined  kingdom  such  powerful  resources.  In  a  Bnoii  time 
after  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  respected ;  but  he  was  B(A 
led  away  by  the  ambition  of  a  young  warrior.  He  neg^dcfeed 
no  measures  to  procure  peace  for  his  country,  which  wanted 
a  respite  from  the  calamities  which  had  long  oppressed  ii 
A  peace  was  concluded  for  Wessex.  Then  the  Danes  tnnifld 
their  faces  once  more  towards  Mercia  and  East  AngHa 
They  had  before  stripped  the  inhabitants  of  all  their  numUe 
substance,  and  now  they  proceeded  without  resiatanoe  to 
seize  upon  their  lands.  Their  success  encouraged  new 
swarms  of  Danes  to  crowd  over,  who,  finding  all  the  nortiheni 
parts  of  England  possessed  by  their  friends,  rushed  into 
Wessex.  They  were  adventurers  under  different  and  inde- 
pendent leaders ;  and  a  peace,  little  regarded  by  the  parti0ii< 
A  D  875  ^^  P^y  ^^**  made  it,  had  no  influenoe  at  sll 
upon  the  others.  Alfred  opposed  this  shock  with 
so  much  firmness,  that  the  barbarians  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem :  they  pretended  to  treat ;  but,  taking  advantigp 
of  the  truce,  they  routed  a  body  of  the  West  Siaon  cavalxj 
that  were  off  theur  guard,  mounted  their  horses,  and,  crosnng 
the  country  with  amazing  celerity,  surprised  the  city  w 
Exeter.  This  was  an  acquisition  of  infinite  advaatage  to 
their  affairs,  as  it  secured  them  a  port  in  the  midst  of  Wes- 
sex. Alfred,  mortified  at  this  series  of  misfortunes,  per- 
ceived clearly  that  nothing  could  dislodge  the  Danes,  or 
redress  their  continual  incursions,  but  a  powerful  fleet,  whidi 
might  intercept  them  at  sea.  The  want  of  this,  prindpsUr, 
gave  rise  to  the  success  of  that  people.  They  used  suddeol^ 
to  land  and  ravage  a  part  of  the  country ;  when  a  force  eg^ 
posed  them,  they  retired  to  their  ships,  and  passed  to  some 
other  part,  which  in  a  like  manner  they  ravaged,  and  then 
retired  as  before,  until  the  country,  entirely  naraased,  pS- 
laged,  and  wasted  by  these  incursions,  was  no  longer  ablo  to 
resist  them.  Then  they  ventured  safely  to  enter  a  desolatod 
and  disheartened  country,  and  to  establish  themselves  in.  ii 
These  considerations  made  Alfred  resolve  upon  equipping,  a 
fieet;  in  this  enterprise  nothing  but  difficulties  presented 
themselves  ;  his  revenue  was  scanty ;  and  his  subjects  alto- 
gether unskilled  in  maritime  affairs,  either  as  to  the  otm- 
struction  or  the  navagation  of  ships.     He  did  not  tiicnrefoie 
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despair.  "With  great  promises  attending  a  little  money,  he 
engaged  in  his  service  a  number  of  Frisian  seamen,  neigh- 
bours to  the  Danes,  and  pirates,  as  they  were.  He  brought, 
by  the  same  means,  shipwrights  from  the  continent.  He 
was  himself  present  to  everything ;  and  having  performed 
the  part  of  a  king  in  drawing  together  supplies  oi  every  kind, 
he  descended  with  no  less  dignify  into  the  artist ;  improving 
on  the  construction ;  inventmg  new  machines ;  and  supply- 
ing by  the  greatness  of  his  genius  the  defects  and  impenec- 
tions  of  the  arts  in  that  rude  period.  By  his  indefatigable 
application  the  first  English  navy  was  in, a  veiy  short  time  in 
readiness  to  put  to  sea.  At  that  time  the  Danish  fleet  of 
125  ships  stood  with  Ml  sail  for  Exeter;  they  met;  but, 
with  an  omen  prosperous  to  the  new  naval  power,  the  Danish 
fleet  was  entirely  vanquished  and  dispersed.  This  success 
drew  on  the  surrender  of  Exeter,  and  a  peace,  which  Alfred 
much  wanted,  to  put  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  order. 
This  peace,  however,  did  not  last  long.  As  the  Danes  were 
continually  pouring  into  some  part  of  England,  they  found 
most  parts  already  in  Danish  hands ;  so  that  all  these  parties 
naturally  directed  their  course  to  the  only  English  kingdom. 
All  the  Danes  conspired  to  put  them  in  possession  of  it ;  and, 
bursting  unexpectedly  with  the  united  force  of  their  whole 
body  upon  Wessex,  Alfred  was  entirely  overwhelmed,  and 
obliged  to  drive  before  the  storm  of  his  fortune.  He  fled  in 
disguise  into  a  fastness  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  ^  ^  ^^^ 
where  he  remained  four  months  in  the  lowest 
state  of  indigence,  supported  by  an  heroic  humility,  and  that 
spirit  of  piety,  which  neither  adverse  fortune  nor  prosperity 
could  overcome.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  a  character, 
80  formed  to  interest  all  men,  involved  in  reverses  of  fortune, 
that  make  the  most  agreeable  and  useful  part  of  history, 
should  be  only  celebrated  by  pens  so  little  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  subject.  These  revolutions  are  so  little  pre- 
pared, that  we  neither  can  perceive  distinctly  the  causes 
which  sunk  him,  nor  those  which  again  raised  him  to  power. 
A  few  naked  facts  are  all  our  stock.  Erom  these  we  see 
Alfred,  assisted  by  the  casual  success  of  one  of  his  nobles, 
issuing  from  his  retreat ;  he  heads  a  powerful  army  once 
more,  defeats  the  Danes,  drives  them  out  of  "Wessex,  follows 
bis  blow,  expels  them  from  Mercia,  subdues  them  in  North- 

s  2 
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umberland,  and  makes  them  tributary  in  East  Anglia ;  and 
thus  established  by  a  number  of  victories  in  a  full  peaoe^'he  * 
is  presented  to  us  in  that  character,  which  makes  him  Tenov  ^^ 
able  to  posterity.  It  is  a  refreshment,  in  the  midst  of  soeh  P' 
a  gloomy  waste  of  barbarism  and  desolation,  to  &11  upon  la  F 
fair  aud  cultivated  a  spot.  ^; 

A  D  880  When  Alfred  had  once  more  reunited  the  \ 
kingdoms  of  his  ancestors,  he  found  the  whole  *- 
face  of  things  in  the  most  desperate  condition ;  there  wu  no  * 
observance  of  law  and  order;  religion  had  no  force;  there  * 
was  no  honest  industry ;  the  most  squalid  poverty  aiid  tiie 
grossest  iguorance  had  overspread  the  whole  kingdom. 
Alfred  afc  once  enterprised  the  cure  of  all  these  evils.    To 

A  D  896     remedy  the  disorders  in  the  &;ovemment,  he  r^ 
vived,  improved,  and  digested  all  the  Saoon  in- 
stitutions ;  insomuch  that  he  is  generally  honoured  as  the 
founder  of  our  laws  and  constitution.* 

The  shire  he  divided  into  hundreds;  the  hundreds  into 
tithings ;  every  freeman  was  obliged  to  be  entered  into  some 
tithing,  the  members  of  which  were  mutually  bound  for  each 
other  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  the  avoiding 
theft  and  rapine.  For  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  he 
introduced  the  method  of  giving  bail,  the  most  certaia  fence 
against  the  abuses  of  power.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the 
reigns  of  weak  princes  are  times  favourable  to  Hberty ;  but 

>  Historians,  copying  after  one  another,  and  examining  little,  have  at* 
tributcd  to  this  monarch  the  institution  of  Juries ;  an  institution,  wbiA 
certainly  did  never  prevail  amongst  the  Saxons.  They  have  likewise  at^ 
tributcd  to  him  the  distribution  of  England  into  shires,  hmidredsa  wad 
tithings,  and  of  appointing  officers  over  these  divisions.  But  it  ia  vny 
obvious  that  the  shires  were  never  settled  upon  any  regular  plan,  nor  tn 
they  the  result  of  any  single  design.  But  these  reports,  however  ill  ima- 
gined, are  a  strong  proof  of  the  high  veneration  in  which  this  ezceUeni 
prince  has  always  been  held ;  as  it  has  been  thought,  that  the  attribntfalg 
these  regulations  to  him  would  endear  them  to  the  nation.  He  probably 
settled  them  in  such  an  order  and  made  such  reformations  in  hii  govern- 
ment, that  some  of  the  institutions  themselves,  which  he  improved,  brnve 
been  attributed  to  him;  and  indeed  there  was  one  work  of  his,  idiiflh 
serves  to  furnish  us  with  a  higher  idea  of  the  political  capacity  of  that 
great  man  than  any  of  these  fictions.  He  made  a  general  survey  and  re- 
gister of  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom ; — who  held  it,  and  what  it  WM 
distinctly :  a  vast  work  for  an  age  of  ignorance  and  time  of  conAukm, 
which  has  been  neglected  in  more  civilized  nations  and  settled  times.  It 
was  called  the  Roll  of  Winton,  and  served  as  a  model  of  a  work  of  the 
same  kind  made  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
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the  wisest  and  bravest  of  all  the  English  princes  is  the  father 
of  their  freedom.  This  great  man  was  even  jealous  of  the 
privileges  of  his  subjects ;  and  as  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
protecting  them,  his  last  will  breathes  the  same  spirit,  de- 
claring that  he  had  left  his  people  as  free  as  their  own 
thoughts.  He » not  only  collected  with  great  care  a  complete 
body  of  laws,  but  he  wrote  comments  on  them  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  judges,  who  were  in  general  by  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  time  ignorant ;  and  if  he  took  care  to  correct 
their  ignorance,  he  was  rigorous  towards  their  corruption. 
He  inquired  strictly  into  their  conduct ;  he  heard  appeals  in 
person ;  he  held  his  Wittena- Gemotes,  or  parliaments,  fre- 
quently ;  and  kept  every  part  of  his  government  in  health 
and  vigour. 

Nor  was  he  less  solicitous  for  the  defence,  than  he  had 
shown  himself  for  the  regulation,  of  his  kingdom.  He  nour- 
ished with  particular  care  the  new  naval  strength,  which  he 
had  established ;  he  built  forts  and  castles  in  the  most  im- 
portant posts  ;  he  settled  beacons  to  spread  an  alarm  on  the 
arrival  of  an  enemy  ;  and  ordered  his  militia  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  there  was  always  a  great  power  in  readiness  to 
march,  well  appointed  and  well  disciplined.  But  that  a  suit- 
able revenue  might  not  be  wanting  for  the  support  of  his 
fleets  and  fortifications,  he  gave  great  encouragement  to 
trade ;  which,  by  the  piracies  on  the  coast,  and  the  rapine  and 
injustice  exercised  by  the  people  within,  had  long  become  a 
stranger  to  this  island. 

In  the  midst  of  these  various  and  important  cares,  he  gave 
a  peculiar  attention  to  learning,  which,  by  the  rage  of  the  late 
wars,  had  been  entirely  extinguished  in  his  kingdom.  "Very 
few  there  were  (says  this  monarch)  on  this  side  the  Humber, 
that  understood  their  ordinary  prayers,  or  that  were  able  to 
translate  any  Latin  book  into  English  ;  so  few,  that  I  do  not 
remember  even  one  qualified  to  the  southward  of  the  Thames 
when  I  began  my  reign."  To  cure  this  deplorable  ignorance, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  into  England 
men  of  learning  in  all  branches  from  every  part  of  Europe ; 
and  unbounded  in  his  liberality  to  them.  He  enacted  by  a 
law,  that  every  person  possessed  of  two  hides  of  land  should 
send  their  children  to  school  until  sixteen.  Wisely  consider- 
ing where  to  put  a  stop  to  his  love  even  of  the  liberal  arts. 
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which  ore  only  suited  to  a  liberal  condition,  he  enterpriafld 
yet  a  greater  design  than  that  of  forming  the  growing  gedep 
ation, — to  instruct  even  the  grown ;  enjoining  all  bob  earl* 
dormen  and  sheriffs  immediately  to  apply  themselTei  to 
learning  or  to  quit  their  offices.  To  facihtate  these  gMat 
purposes,  he  made  a  regular  foundation  of  an  UniTenitf, 
which  with  great  reason  is  believed  to  have  been  at  Ozfim. 
Whatever  trouble  he  took  to  extend  the  benefits  of  learning 
amongst  his  subjects,  he  showed  the  example  himselfy  and 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  with  unparalleled  dOi- 
geuco  and  success.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write  at 
twelve  years  old ;  but  he  improved  his  time  in  such  a  man« 
ner,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  knowing  men  of  his  aoe^ 
in  geometry,  in  philosophy,  in  architecture,  and  in  muflic. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  native  language; 
he  translated  several  valuable  works  from  Latin ;  and  wrote 
a  vast  number  of  poems  in  the  Saxon  tongue  with  a  wonder- 
ful facility  and  happiness.  He  not  only  excelled  in  tiie 
theory  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  possessed  a  ereat  meoha* 
nical  genius  for  the  executive  part ;  ne  improved  the  tw«.imfly 
of  ship-building,  introduced  a  more  beautiftil  and  comxnodioos 
architecture,  and  even  taught  his  countrymen  the  art  of 
making  bricks,  most  of  the  buildings  having  been  of  wood 
before  his  time ;  in  a  word,  he  comprehended  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind  the  whole  of  government  and  all  its  pwto  at 
once ;  and  what  is  most  difficult  to  human  frailty,  was  at  the 
same  time  sublime  and  minute. 

Eeligion,  which  in  Alfred's  father  was  so  prejudicial  to 
affairs,  without  being  in  him  at  all  inferior  in  its  zeal  and 
fervour,  was  of  a  more  enlarged  and  noble  kind ;  far  from 
being  a  prejudice  to  his  government,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  principle  that  suppo^d  him  in  so  many  fatigues,  and 
fed  like  an  abundant  source  his  civil  and  military  virtues. 
To  his  religious  exercises  and  studies  he  devoted  a  full  third 
part  of  his  time.  It  is  pleasant  to  trace  a  genius  even  in  its 
smallest  exertions  ;  in  measuring  and  allotting  his  time  for 
the  variety  of  business  he  was  engaged  in.  According  to  his 
severe  and  methodical  custom,  he  had  a  sort  of  wax  candles, 
made  of  different  colours,  in  different  proportions,  according 
to  the  time  he  allotted  to  each  particular  affair ;  as  he  oarrieS 
these  about  with  him  wherever  he  went,  to  make  them  bum 
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eyevljj  he  invented  horn  lanthoms.  One  cannot  help  being 
amazed,  that  a  prince,  who  lived  in  such  turbulent  times, 
who  commanded  personally  in  fifty-four  pitched  battles,  who 
had  so  disordered  a  province  to  regulate,  who  was  not  only 
a  legislator  but  a  judge,  and  who  was  continually  superin- 
tending his  armies,  his  navies,  the  traffic  of  his  kingdom,  his 
revenues,  and  the  conduct  of  all  his  officers, — could  have  be- 
stowed so  much  of  his  time  on  religious  exercises  and  specu- 
lative knowledge ;  but  the  exertion  of  all  his  faculties  and 
virtues  seemed  to  have  given  a  mutual  strength  to  all  of  them. 
Thus  all  historians  speai  of  this  prince,  whose  whole  history 
was  one  panegyric ;  and  whatever  dark  spots  of  human  frailty 
may  have  adhered  to  such  a  character,  they  are  entirely  hid 
in  the  splendour  of  his  many  shining  qualities  and  grand 
virtues,  that  throw  a  glory  over  the  obscure  period  in  which 
he  lived,  and  which  is  for  no  other  reason  worthy  of  our 
knowledge.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  molested  with 
new  and  formidable  attempts  from  the  Danes ;  but  thev  no 
longer  found  the  country  in  its  former  condition ;  their  fleets 
were  attacked;  and  those  that  landed  found  a  strong  and 
regular  opposition.  There  were  now  fortresses,  which  re- 
strained their  ravages,  and  armies  well  appointed  to  oppose 
them  in  the  field ;  they  were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle ; 
and  after  several  desperate  marches  from  one  *  ^  -g. 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  everywhere 
harassed  and  hunted,  they  were  glad  to  return  with  half  their 
number,  and  to  leave  Alfred  in  quiet  to  accomplish  the  great 
things  he  had  projected.  This  prince  reigned  twenty-seven 
years,  and  died  at  last  of  a  disorder  in  his  bowels,  which  had 
afflicted  him,  without  interrupting  his  designs,  or  souring  his 
temper,  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

SUCCESSION    OF   KINGS   FROM   ALFRED   TO   HAROLD. 

His  son  Edward  succeeded;  though  of  less  Edward, 
learning  than  his  father,  he  equalled  him  in  his  ^'  ^-  ®^- 
political  virtues ;  he  made  war  with  success  on  the  Welsh, 
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the  Scots,  and  the  Dim      and  left  liia  ki  lto|?l jr  foN 

tified,  and  ezen        ,  noc  i  >d^  with  the  cuterprisea  ot  a 

vigorouB  reign.     .  j      son  Edmund  was  under  agej 

AtheiBtan.    th©  OTown  1      WBn         16  head  of  hia  Dlegitimat-e 
A.  D.  925.    offiipring,  A     1       .    Hie,  like  the  reigns  of  all 
the  princes  of  this  tune,  ^  ]  sted  bj  the  eootiniml  ld.- 

cursions  of  the  Danes;  and  noiioing  but  a  siiceeesion  of 
men  of  spirit,  capacity,  and  love  of  their  countrj^  which  pro*  i 
videntially  happened  at  this  time,  could  ward  oi*  the  ruin  of '^ 
the   kingdom.    Such   Athelstan  was;  aud   such   was   hii 
Edmund,    brother  Edmund,  who  reigned  five  yeatA  M-itb 
A.  D.  942.    great  reputation,  but  was  at  length,  bj  an  ob* 
scure  ruffian,  assassmated  in  his  own  pakce.     Edred,  hit  { 
'  Edred.      brother,  succeeded  to  )>he  late  monarchy ;  though  i 
A.  D.  947,    he  had  left  two  sons,  Edwin  and  Edgar,  both 
were  passed  by  on  account  of  their  minority.     But  oa  thiil 
prince's  death,  which  happened  after  a  troublesome  reign  of  ] 
ten  years,  valiantly  supported  against  continual  inroadB  ol*j 
Edwin,      the  Danes,  the  orown  devolved  on  Edwin;  ofl 
A.  D.957.    iHrhom  little  can  be  said^  beca;ise  his  reign  wos^ 
short,  and  he  was  so  embroiled  with  his  clergy,  that  we  can  < 
take  his  character  only  from  the  monks,  wbo  in  such  a  ease  I 
Edgar.       A^^  suspicious  authorily.     Edgar^  the  second  eonj 
A.  D.  959.    of  King  Edmund,  came  young  to  the  throne ;  buj 
he  had  the  happiness  to  have  his  youth  formed,  aud  hia  king^ 
dom  ruled,  by  men  of  experience,  virtue,  and  authority.   Tba 
celebrated  Dunstan  was  his  first  minister,  and  had  a  might^ 
influence  over  all  his  actions.    This  prelate  had  been  educate  * 
abroad,  and  had  seen  the  world  to  advantage.     As  he  ha 
great  power  at  court  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  couuBels, ' 
so  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life  ne  had  great  credit  with  the| 
people,  which  gave  a  firmness  to  the  government  of  hia  mas- 
ter, whose  private  character  was  in  many  respects  extremely^ 
exceptionable.    It  was  in  his  reign,  and  chiefly  by  the  means  I 
of  his  minister  Dunstan,  that  the  monks,  who  had  long  pre*  J 
vailed  in  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  the  people,  gave  a4 
total  overthrow  to  their  rivals,  the   secular  clergy.    Thsr^ 
secular  clergy  were  at  this  time  for  the  most  part  married^ 
and  were  therrfore  too  near  the  common  modes  of  mankind  I 
to  draw  a  great  deal  of  their  respect ;  their  t^haracter  was  i 
supported  by  a  very  small  portion  of  learning,  m     their  Uvcs ' 
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e  not  such  as  people  wish  to  see  in  the  clergy.  But  the 
iks  were  unmarried ;  austere  in  their  lived ;  regular  in 
r  duties ;  possessed  of  the  learning  of  the  times ;  well 
;ed  under  a  proper  suhordination ;  full  of  art,  and  im- 
»ble  towards  their  enemies.  These  circumstances,  concuis 
;  with  the  dispositions  of  the  king,  and  the  designs  of 
istan,  prevailed  so  far,  that  it  was  agreed  in  a  council, 
rened  for  that  purpose,  to  expel  the  secular  chrgy  from 
r  livings,  and  to  supply  their  places  with  monks  torough- 

the  kingdom.  Although  the  partisans  of  the  secmar 
«ts  were  not  a  few,  nor  of  the  lowest  class,  yet  they  were 
ble  to  withstand  the  current  of  the  popular  desire, 
ngthened  by  the  authority  of  a  potent  and  respects 
larch.    However,  there  was  a  seed  of  discontent  sown  on 

occasion,  which  grew  up  afberwards  to  the  mutual  de- 
letion of  all  the  parties.  During  the  whole  reign  of 
;ar,  as  he  had  secured  the  most  popular  part  of  the  eler^, 

with  them  the  people,  in  his  interests,  there  was  no  in- 
lal  disturbance ;  there  was  no  foreign  war,  because  this 
ice  was  always  ready  for  war.  But  he  principally  owed 
security  to  the  care  he  took  of  his  naval  power,  which 

much  greater,  and  better  regulated,  than  that  of  any 
;lish  monarch  before  him.  He  had  three  fleets  always 
ipped,  one  of  which  annually  sailed  round  the  island. 
18  the  Danes,  the  Scots,  the  Irish,  and  the  Welsh  were 
fc  in  awe.     He  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  all  Albion. 

court  was  magnificent,  and  much  frequented  by  stran- 
\.  His  revenues  were  in  excellent  order,  and  no  prince 
is  time  supported  the  royal  character  with  more  dignity. 
Idgar  had  two  wives, — Elflada  and  Elfrida ;  by  the  first  he 

a  son  called  Edward.  The  second  bore  him  one,  called 
eldred.  On  EdjG;ar's  death  Edward,  in  the  Edwarf. 
al  order  of  succession,  was  called  to  the  a.d.975. 
me ;  but  Elfrida  caballed  in  fisi.vour  of  her  son ;  and  find- 
it  impossible  to  set  him  up  in  the  life  of  his  brother,  she 
•dered  him  with  her  own  hands  in  her  castle  of  Corfe,' 
fcher  he  had  retired  to  refresh  himself,  wearied  with  hunt- 

Etheldred,  who  by  the  crimes  of  his  mother    EtheWred. 
iuded  a  throne  sprinkled  with  his  brother's    ^-  ^-  ^'•^ 
>d,  had  a  part  to  act,  which  exceeded  the  capacity  that 
Ld  be  expected  in  one  of  his  youth  and  inexperience. 
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The  partisans  of  the  secular  clergy,  who  were  kept  down  \tf  ^ 
the  Tigour  of  Edgar's  government,  thought  this  a  fit  time  A  \ 
renew  their  pretensions.  The  monks  defended  thenuebrQl  c 
in  their  possession ;  there  was  no  moderation  on  either  M^  i 
and  the  whole  nation  joined  in  these  parties.  The  mnidor 
of  Edward  threw  an  odious  stain  on  the  king,  though  he  WH 
wholly  innocent  of  that  crime.  There  was  a  general  duoon* 
tent ;  and  every  comer  was  full  of  murmurs  and  oaball.  ■  Ll 
this  state  of  the  kingdom  it  was  equally  dangerous  to  emt 
the  fulness  of  the  sovereign  authority,  or  to  suffer  it  to  xdaap 
The  temper  of  the  king  was  most  inclined  to  the  latter  m^ 
thod,  which  is  of  all  things  the  worst.  A  weak  govenuMoli 
too  easy,  suffers  evils  to  grow,  which  often  makes  the  Biort 
rigorous  and  illegal  proceedings  necessary.  Through  an  ck* 
treme  lenity  it  is  on  some  occasions  tyrannical.  This  WM 
the  condition  of  Etheldred's  nobility;  who,  by  being  pi^ 
mitted  everything,  were  never  contented. 

Thus  all  the  principal  men  held  a  sort  of  factious  and  in- 
dependent authority ;  they  despised  the  king,  they  oppressed 
the  people,  and  they  hated  one  another.  The  Duies,  m 
every  part  of  England  but  "Wessex,  as  numerous  as  the  Bog* 
lish  themselves,  and  in  many  parts  more  numerous^  were 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  these  disorders ;  and  waited  sriA 
impatience  some  new  attempt  from  abroad,  that  they  migpU 
rise  in  favour  of  the  invaders.  They  were  not  long  wxAoafc 
such  an  occasion ;  the  Danes  pour  in  almost  upon  every  pssi 
at  once,  and  distract  the  defence  which  the  weak  prince  WSS 
preparing  to  make. 

In  those  days  of  wretchedness  and  ignorance,  when  all  tilt  ■ 
maritime  parts  of  Europe  were  attacked  by  these  formidflUe 
enemies  at  once,  they  never  thought  of  entering  into  snj 
alliance  against  them ;  they  equally  neglected  the  other  ob- 
vious method  to  prevent  their  incursions,  which  was  to  oany 
the  war  into  the  invaders'  country. 

A  D  987  What  aggravated  these  calamities,  the  ndbaitjr, 
mostly  disaffected  to  the  king,  and  entertaining 
very  little  regard  to  their  country,  made,  some  of  them,  a 
weak  and  cowardly  opposition  to  the  enemy ;  some  actuallj 
betrayed  their  trust ;  some  even  were  found  who  undertook 
the  trade  of  piracy  themselves.  It  was  in  this  condition 
that  Edric,  Duke  of  Mercia,  a  man  of  some  ability,  but  light, 
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iticonstant,  and  utterly  devoid  of  all  principle,  proposed  to 
buy  a  peace  from  the  Danes.  The  general  weakness  and 
consternation  disposed  the  king  and  people  to  take  this  per- 
nicious advice.  At  first,  £10,000  was  given  to  the  Danes, 
who  retired  with  this  money  and  the  rest  of  their  plunder. 
The  English  were  no^,  for  the  first  time,  taxed  to  supply 
this  payment.  The  imposition  was  called  Danegelt,  not 
more  burthensome  in  the  thing  than  scandalous  in  the  name. 
The  scheme  of  purchasing  peace  not  only  gave  rise  to  many 
internal  hardships,  but,  whilst  it  weakened  the  kingdom,  it 
inspired  such  a  desire  of  invading  it  to  the  enemy,  that 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  came  in  person  soon  after  with  a 
prooigious  fleet  and  army.  The  English,  having  once  found 
the  method  of  diverting  the  storm  by  an  inglorious  bargain, 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  any  other  way  of  resistance.  A 
greater  sum,  £48,000,  was  now  paid,  which  the  Danes  ac- 
cepted with  pleasure,  as  they  could  by  this  means  exhaust 
their  enemies  and  enrich  themselves  with  little  danger  or 
trouble.  With  verjr  short  intermissions  they  still  returned, 
continually  increasing  in  their  demands,  in  a  few  years 
they  extorted  upwards  of  £160,000  from  the  English,  besides 
an  annual  tribute  of  £48,000.  The  country  was  wholly  ex- 
hausted both  of  money  and  spirit.  The  Danes  in  England, 
under  the  protection  of  the  foreign  Danes,  committed  a  thou- 
sand insolencies ;  and  so  infatuated  with  stupidity  and  base- 
ness were  the  English  at  this  time,  that  they  employed  hardly 
any  other  soldiers  for  their  defence. 

In  this  state  of  shame  and  misery  their  suffer- 
ings  suggested  to  them  a  design  rather  desperate 
than  brave.     They  resolved  on  a  massacre  of  the  Danes; 
some  authors  say,  that  in  one  night  the  whole  race  was  cut 
off.     Many,  probably  all  the  military  men,  were  so  destroyed. 
But  this  massacre,  injudicious  as  it  was  cruel,  was  certainly 
not  universal ;  nor  did  it  serve  any  other  or  better  end  than 
to  exasperate  those  of  the  same  nation  abroad ;  who  the  next 
year  landed  in  England  with  a  powerful  army  to  revenge  it, 
and  committed  outrages  even  beyond  the  usual  tenor  of  the 
Danish  cruelty.     There  was  in  England  no  money  left  to 
purchase  a  peace,  nor  courage  to  wage  a  successful  war ;  and 
the  king  of  Denmark,  Sweyn,  a  prince  of  capacity,    ^  j,  ^^j^g^ 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  brave  and  enter- 
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prising  men,  soon  mastered  the  whole  kingdom,  except  tiOii- 
don.  Etheldred,  abandoned  by  fortune  and  his  subjects,  Wfs 
forced  to  fly  into  Normandy.  x 

As  there  was  no  good  order  in  the  English  affiurs,  tlioiigh 
continually  alarmed,  they  were  always  surprised ;  they  were 
only  roused  to  arms  by  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy ;  and  UiflT 
were  only  formed  into  a  body  by  being  driveii  firom  tlieir  ^ 
homes;  so  that  they  never  made  a  resistance  until  thiej  ] 
seemed  to  be  entirely  conquered.  This  may  serve  to  «M^^Myw>t 
for  the  frequent  sudden  reductions  of  the  island,  and  the  ftfr 
quent  renewals  of  their  fortune  when  it  seemued  the  moat 
desperate.  Sweyn,  in  the  midst  df  his  victories,  diea ;  and, 
though  succeeded  by  his  son  Canute,  who  inherited  hii 
father's  resolution,  their  aflairs  were  thrown  into  some  dis- 
order by  this  accident.  The  English  were  encouraged  by  it. 
Etheldred  was  recalled,  and  the  Danes  retired  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  it  was  only  to  return  the  next  year  with  a 
greater  and  better  appointed  force.  Nothing  seemed  aUe  to 
oppose  them.     The  king  dies.     A  great  part  of  the  land  wai 

Edmund     Surrendered,  without  resistance,  to  Canute.   Bd- 

ironside.  muud,  the  eldest  son  of  Etheldred,  supported, 
however,  the  declining  hopes  of  the  Eneluh  finr 
some  time;  in  three  months  he  fought  three  victorioiu 
battles ;  he  attempted  a  fourth,  but  lost  it  by  the  base  deaer* 
tion  of  Edric,  the  principal  author  of  all  these  troublea.  It 
is  common  with  the  conquered  side  to  attribute  all  their  mis- 
fortunes to  the  treachery  of  their  own  party.  They  choose 
to  be  thought  subdued  by  the  treachery  of  their  finends, 
rather  than  the  superior  bravery  of  their  enemies.  All  the 
old  historians  talk  in  this  strain ;  and  it  must  be  aciknow- 
ledged,  that  all  adherents  to  a  declining  party  have  many 
temptations  to  infidelity, 

Edmiind,  defeated  but  not  discouraged,  retreated  to  the 
Severn,  where  he  recruited  his  forces.  Canute  followed  at 
his  heels.  And  now  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up,  which 
were  to  decide  the  fate  of  England ;  when  it  was  proposed  to 
determine  the  war  by  a  single  combat  between  the  two  kings. 
Neither  was  unwilling ;  the  Isle  of  Alney  in  the  Severn  was 
chosen  for  the  lists;  Edmund  had  the  advantage  by  the 
greatness  of  his  strength,  Canute  by  his  address ;  for  when 
Edmund  had  so  far  prevailed  as  to  disarm  him,  he  proposed 
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a  parley,  in  which  he  persuaded  Edmund  to  a  peace,  and  to 
a  oivision  of  the  kingdom.    Their  armies  accepted  the  agree- 
ment; and  both  kmgs  departed  in  a  seeming  firiendship. 
But  Edmund  died  soon  aner,  with  a  probable   The  Danish 
suspicion  of  being  murdered  bj  the  instruments       <*^* 
of  his  associate  in  the  etnpire. 

Canute  on  this  event  assembled  the  staiies  of  q^  ^ 
the  kingdom,  by  whom  he  was  acknowledged 
king  of  all  England.  He  was  a  prince  truly  great ;  for  hav- 
ing acquired  the  kingdom  by  his  valour,  he  maintained  and 
improved  it  by  his  justice  and  clemency.  Choosing  rather 
to  rule  by  the  inclination  of  his  subjects  than  the  right  of 
conquest,  he  dismissed  his  Danish  army,  and  committed  his 
safety  to  the  laws.  He  re-established  the  order  and  tran- 
quillity, which  so  long  a  series  of  bloody  wars  had  banished. 
He  revived  the  ancient  statutes  of  the  Saxon  prinoee ;  and 
governed  through  his  whole  reign  with  such  steadiness  and 
moderation,  that  the  English  were  much  happier  under  this 
foreign  prince  than  they  had  been  under  their  natural  kin^. 
Canute,  though  the  beginning  of  his  life  was  stained  with 
fchose  marks  of  violence  and  injustice  which  attend  conquest, 
was  remarkable  in  his  latter  end  for  his  piety.  According  to 
the  mode  of  that  time,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne,  with 
a  view  to  expiate  the  crimes  which  pavea  his  waj^  to  the 
throne ;  but  he  made  a  good  use  of  tnis  peregrination,  and 
returned  full  of  the  observations  he  had  made  in  the  country 
through  which  he  passed,  which  he  turned  to  the  benefit  of 
his  extensive  dominions.  They  comprehended  England,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  many  of  the  countries  which  lie  upon 
the  Baltic.  Those  he  left,  established  in  peace  and  security^ 
to  his  children.  The  fate  of  his  northernpossessions  is  not 
of  this  place.  England  fell  to  his  son  Harold,  Harold  i. 
though  not  without  much  competition  in  favour  ^  ^-  ^®^- 
of  the  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside ;  while  some  contended  for 
the  right  of  the  sons  of  Etheldred,  Alfred  and  Edward. 
Harold  inherited  none  of  the  virtues  of  Canute  ;  he  banished 
his  mother  Emma,  murdered  his  half  brother  Alfred,  and  died 
without  issue  after  a  short  reign,  full  of  violence,  weakness, 
and  cruelty. 

His  brother  Hardicanute,  who  succeeded  him,  Hardicanute. 
resembled  him  in  his  character;  he  committed        ^°^^- 
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new  cruelties  and  injustices  in  revenging  those  which  Ul 
brother  had  committed,  and  he  died  after  a  yet  shorter  loigd* 
The  Saxon  line  The  Danish  power,  established  with  so  toudi 

restored.  blood,  expired  of  itself;  and  Edward,  the  ed^  1  1 
surviving  son  of  Etheldred,  then  an  exile  in  Normandj,  wis  *  ( 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  kmgdont  1 
Edward  the  ^^^  princo  WES  educated  in  a  monasterrv  irhut  i 
Confessor,  he  Icamcd  piety,  continence,  and  humuily,  hot 
*°^*'  nothing  of  the  art  of  government.  He  was  h^ 
nocent  and  artless,  but  his  views  were  narrow,  and  his  geniia 
contemptible.  The  character  of  such  a  prince  is  not,  there- 
fore, what  influences  the  government,  any  further  than  as  it 
puts  it  in  the  hands  of  others.  "When  he  came  to  the  throne, 
Goodwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  was  the  most  popular  man  in  Bi^ 
land ;  he  possessed  a  very  great  estate,  an  enterprising  dis- 
position, and  an  eloquence  beyond  the  age  he  lived  in ;  he 
was  arrogant,  imperious,  assuming,  and  of  a  conscience  which 
never  put  itself  m  the  way  of  his  interest.  He  had  a  ooi^ 
siderable  share  in  restoring  Edward  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors ;  and  by  this  merit,  joined  to  his  popularity,  he  ftp 
some  time  directed  everything  according  to  his  pleasure.  He 
intended  to  fortify  his  interest  by  giving  in  marriage  to  the 
king  his  daughter,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  great  virtae,  and 
an  education  beyond  her  sex.  Goodwin  had,  however,  poweN 
ful  rivals  in  the  king's  favour.  This  monarch,  who  possess 
ed  many  of  the  private  virtues,  had  a  grateful  remembranee 
of  his  favourable  reception  in  Normandy ;  he  caressed  the 
people  of  that  country,  and  promoted  several  to  the  fizit 
places,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  his  kingdom.  This  begot 
an  uneasiness  in  all  the  English ;  but  Earl  Goodwin  was  par- 
ticularly offended.  The  Normans,  on  the  other  hand,  ac- 
cused Goodwin  of  a  design  on  the  Crown,  the  justice  of 
which  imputation  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  evinced 
sufficiently.  But  as  his  cabals  began  to  break  into  action  be- 
fore they  were  in  perfect  ripeness  for  it,  the  Norman  party 
prevailed,  and  Goodwin  was  banished.  This  man  was  not 
only  very  popular  at  home  by  his  generosity  and  address,  but 
he  found  means  to  engage  even  foreigners  in  his  interests. 
Baldwin,  Earl  of  Elanders,  gave  him  a  very  kind  reception. 
By  his  assistance  Goodwin  fitted  out  a  fleet,  hired  a  compet- 
ent force,  sailed  to  England,  and  having  near  Sandwich  de- 
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odved  tbe  king's  navy,  he  presented  himself  at  London  be- 
fore he  was  expected.  The  king  made  ready  as  great  a  force 
as  the  time  would  admit,  to  oppose  him.  The  galleys  of 
Edward  and  Goodwin  met  on  the  Thames ;  but  such  was  the 
general  favour  to  Goodwin,  such  the  popularity  of  his  cause, 
that  the  king's  men  threw  down  their  arms,  and  refiised  to 
fight  against  their  countrymen  in  favour  of  strangers.  Edward 
was  obliged  to  treat  with  his  own  subjects ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  treaty,  to  dismiss  the  Normans,  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  attached  to  his  interests.  Goodwin  used 
the  power  to  which  he  was  restored  to  gratify  his  personal 
revenge;  showing  no  mercy  to  his  enemies.  Some  ^  ^  ^^^ 
of  his  sons  behaved  in  the  most  tyrannical  man- 
ner. The  great  lords  of  the  kingdom  envied  and  hated  a 
greatness,  which  annihilated  the  royal  authority,  eclipsed 
them,  and  oppressed  the  people ;  but  Goodwin's  death  soon 
after  quieted  for  a  while  their  murmurs.  The  king,  who 
had  the  least  share  in  the  transactions  of  his  own  reign,  and 
who  was  of  a  temper  not  to  perceive  his  own  insignificance, 
begun  in  his  old  age  to  think  of  a  successor.  He  had  no 
children  ;  for  some  weak  reasons  of  religion,  or  personal  dis- 
like, he  had  never  cohabited  with  his  wife.  He  sent  for  hia 
nephew  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  out  of  Hungary, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge ;  but  he  died  soon  after  he  came  to 
England,  leaving  a  son  called  Edgar  Atheling.  The  king 
himself,  irresolute  in  so  momentous  an  affair,  died  without 
making  any  settlement.  His  reign  was  properly  that  of  his 
great  men,  or  rather  of  their  factions.  All  of  it  that  was 
his  own  was  good.  He  was  careful  of  the  privileges  of  his 
subjects  ;  and  took  care  to  have  a  body  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
very  favourable  to  them,  digested  and  enforced.  He  remitted 
the  heavy  imposition  called  Danegelt,  amounting  to  £40,000 
a  year,  which  had  been  constantly  collected  after  the  oc- 
casion had  ceased ;  he  even  repaid  to  his  subjects  what  he 
found  in  the  treasury  at  his  accession.  In  short  there  is  little 
in  his  life  that  can  call  his  title  to  sanctity  in  question ; 
though  he  can  never  be  reckoned  among  the  great  kings. 
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CHAPTEE  VI.  ';; 

HAROLD   II. — INVASION    OF   THE     NORMANS — ACCOUNT   OP   THAT   FBOVUi   1' 
AND   OF   THE   STATE   OF   ENGLAND   AT  THE   TIME  OF  TBB  INYAMOS.  ' 

Harold  II.  Though  Edgar  Atheling  had  the  best  title  to 
A.  D.  1066.  ^}je  succession,  yet  Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Gtood- 
win,  on  account  of  the  credit  of  his  father,  and  his  own  gzeit 
qualities,  which  supported  and  extended  the  interest  of  fab 
family,  was  by  the  general  voice  set  upon  the  throne.  Tfao 
right  of  Edgar,  young,  and  discovering  no  great  capacity,  gftve 
him  little  disturbance  in  comparison  of  the  violence  (tfhu  cvn- 
brother  Tosti,  whom  for  his  infamous  oppression  he  had  firand 
himself  obliged  to  banish.  This  man,  who  was  a  tyrant  at 
home  and  a  traitor  abroad,  insulted  the  maritime  parts  witba 
piratical  £leet,«whilst  he  incited  all  the  neighbourinff  prinoeB 
to  fall  upon  his  country.  Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Orkneys,  with  a  poweriul  navy  hong 
over  the  coasts  of  England.  But  nothing  troubled  Harold  bo 
much  as  the  pretensions  and  the  formidable  preparation  of 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  one  of  the  most  able,  ambitioiUy 
and  enterprising  men  of  that  age.  "We  have  mentioned  the 
partiality  of  King  Edward  to  the  Normans,  and  the  hatred  he 
bore  to  Q^oodwin  and  his  family.  The  duke  of  Normandy,  to 
whom  Edward  had  personal  obligations,  had  taken  a  tour  into 
England,  and  neglected  no  means  to  improve  these  disposi- 
tions to  his  own  advantage.  It  is  said,  that  he  then  received 
the  fullest  assurances  of  being  appointed  to  the  succession,  and 
that  Harold  himself  had  been  sent  soon  after  into  Normandy 
to  settle  whatever  related  to  it.  This  is  an  obscure  transao- 
tion  ;  and  would,  if  it  could  be  cleared  up,  convey  but  little 
io  struction .  So  that  whether  we  believe,  or  not,  that  William 
had  engaged  Harold  by  a  solemn  oath  to  secure  him  the  kme- 
dom,  we  know  that  he  afterwards  set  up  a  will  of  King  Ed- 
ward in  his  favour,  which  however  he  never  producec^  and 
probably  never  had  to  produce.  In  these  delicate  circum- 
stances Harold  was  not  wanting  to  himself.  By  the  most 
equitable  laws,  and  the  most  popular  behaviour,  he  sought  to 
secure  the  affections  of  his  subjects;  and  he  succeeded  so  well, 
that  when  he  marched  against  the  king  of  Norway,  who  had  in- 
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.  his  kingdom  and  taken  Tork,  without  difficulty  he 
L  a  numerous  army  of  gallant  men,  zealous  for  his  cause 
[leir  country.  He  obtained  a  signal  and  decisive  victory 
the  Norwegiaus.  The  king  Harfager,  and  the  traitor 
.  who  had  joined  him,  were  slain  in  the  battle ;  and  the 
egians  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  country.  Harold  had 
rer  but  little  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
Lrce  had  the  Norwegians  departed,  when  William  Duke 
Drmandy  landed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom 
an  army  of  60,000  chosen  men,  and  struck  a  general 
T  through  all  the  nation,  which  was  well  acquaiuted 
the  character  of  the  commander,  and  the  courage  and 
•line  of  his  troops. 

3  Normans  were  the  posterity  of  those  Danes,  who  had 
ig  and  so  crueflly  harassed  the  British  islands,  and  the 
of  the  adjoining  continent.  In  the  days  of  King  Alfred 
y  of  these  adventurers,  under  their  leader  Eolu),  made 
tempt  upon  England;  but  so  well  did  they  find  every 
defended' by  the  vigilauce  and  bravery  of  that  great 
rcHT^that  they  were  compelled  to  retire.    Beaten  from 

shores,  the  stream  of  their  impetuosity  bore  towards 
orthern  parts  of  France,  which  had  been  reduced  to  the 
deplorable  condition  by  their  former  ravages.  Charlea 
imple  then  sat  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom ;  unable 
jist  this  torrent  of  barbarians,  he  was  obliged  to  yield 
;  he  agreed  to  give  up  to  Eollo  the  large  and  fertile 
Qce  of  Neustria,  to  hold  of  him  as  his  feudatory.  This 
nee,  from  the  new  inhabitants,  was  called  Normandy, 
princes  succeeded  Eollo,  who  maintained  with  great 
ry,  and  cultivated  with  equal  wisdom,  his  conquests, 
mcient  ferocity  of  this  people  was  a  little  softened  by 

settlement ;  but  the  bravery,  which  had  made  the 
s  so  formidable,  was  not  extinguished  in  the  Normans, 
he  spirit  of  enterprise.  Not  long  before  this  period,  a 
fce  gentleman  of  Normandy,  by  his  personal  bravery, 
icquired  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Several  others  fol- 
l  his  fortunes,  who  added  Sicily  to  it.  From  one  end 
irope  to  the  other  the  Norman  name  was  known,  re- 
ed, and  feared.  Eobert,  the  sixth  Duke  of  Normandy, 
piate  some  crime,  which  lay  heavy  upon  his  conscience, 
^ed,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  time,  upon  a  pil- 
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grimage  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  in  Tain  that  hit  nobiUliji 
whom  he  had  assembled  to  notify  this  resolution  to  them)  1 
represented  to  him  the  miserable  state  to  which  his  countiej  a 
would  be  reduced,  abandoned  by  its  prince,  and  imoertam-flf  S 
a  legal  successor.  The  duke  was  not  to  be  moved  from  Ui  h 
resolution,  which  appeared  but  the  more  meritoriouB  from  l 
the  difficulties  which  attended  it.  He  presented  to  the 
states  William,  then  an  infant,  bom  of  an  obscure  womflii, 
whom,  notwithstanding,  he  doubted  not  to  be  his  son ;  hub 
he  appointed  to  succeed ;  him  he  recommended  to  their  vir- 
tue and  loyalty ;  and  then  solemnly  resigning  the  govern- 
ment in  his  favour,  he  departed  on  the  pilgrimage,  from 
whence  he  never  returned.  The  states,  hesitati]^  Bome 
time  between  the  mischiefs  that  attend  the  allowing  an  iUB) 
gitimate  succession,  and  those  which  might  arise  mmi  adp 
mitting  foreign  pretensions,  thought  the  former  the  leut 
prejudicial,  and  accordingly  swore  allegiance  to  Williain^ 
but  this  oath  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  right  so  douh^ 
ful.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  as  well  as  sev^ 
ral  Norman  noblemen,  had  specious  titles.  The  endeovoun 
of  all  these  disquieted  the  reign  of  the  yoimg  prince  with 
perpetual  troubles.  In  these  troubles  he  was  formed  eaAj 
in  life  to  vigilance,  activity,  secrecy,  and  a  conquest  over  sU 
those  passions,  whether  bad  or  good,  which  obstruct  the  wftf 
to  greatness.  He  had  to  contend  with  all  the  neighboiirinff 
princes ;  with  the  seditions  of  a  turbulent  and  unfaithfiu 
nobility,  and  the  treacherous  protection  of  his  feudal  lord 
the  king  of  France.  All  of  these  in  their  turns,  sometimes 
all  of  these  together,  distressed  him.  But  with  the  most  iia- 
paralleled  good  fortune  and  conduct  he  overcame  all  opposi- 
tion, and  triumphed  over  every  enemy:  raising  his  power 
and  reputation  above  that  of  all  his  ancestors,  as  much  as  he 
was  exalted  by  his  bravery  above  the  princes  of  his  own  time. 
Such  was  the  prince,  who,  on  a  pretended  claim  from  Ihe 
will  of  King  Edward,  supported  by  the  common  and  popular 
l)retence  of  punishing  offenders  and  redressing  grievances, 
landed  at  Pevensey  in  Sussex,  to  contest  the  Crown  with 
Harold.  Harold  had  no  sooner  advice  of  his  landing  than 
he  advanced  to  meet  him  with  all  possible  diligence;  hut 
there  did  not  appear  in  his  army,  upon  this  occasion,  the 
name  unanimity  and  satisfaction  which  animated  it  on  its 
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march  against  the  Norwegiigis.  An  ill-timed  economy  in 
Harold,  which  made  him  refiise  to  his  soldiers  the  plunder 
of  the  Norwegian  camp,  had  created  a  general  discontent. 
Several  deserted,  and  the  soldiers  who  remained  followed 
heayilj  a  leader  under  whom  there  was  no  hope  of  plunder, — 
the  greatest  incitement  of  the  soldiery.  NotwithstandW 
this  ill  disposition,  Harold  still  urged  forward,  and  hj  forced 
marches  advanced  within  seven  miles  of  the  enemy.  The 
Norman,  on  his  landing,  is  said  to  have  sent  away  his  ships, 
that  his  armv  might  have  no  way  of  safety  hut  in  conquest ; 
yet  had  he  fortified  his  camp,  and  taken  every  prudent  pre- 
caution, that  so  considerable  an  enterprise  should  not  be 
reduced  to  a  single  effort  of  despair.  When  the  armies, 
charged  with  the  decision  of  so  mighty  a  contest,  had  ap- 
proached each  other,  Harold  paused  awhile.  A  ffpeat  deal 
depended  on  his  conduct  at  this  critical  time.  The  most 
experienced  in  the  council  of  wair,  who  knew  the  condition 
of  their  troops,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  engagemient  ought 
to  be  deferred ;  that  the  country  ought  to  be  wasted ;  tmit, 
as  the  winter  approached,  the  Normans  would  in  all  proba- 
bilily  be  obliged  to  retire  of  themselves ;  that,  if  this  should 
not  happen,  the  Norman  army  was  without  resources ;  whilst 
the  English  would  be  every  day  considerably  augmented,  and 
might  attack  their  enemy  at  a  time  and  manner,  which  ini^ht 
mi^e  their  success  certain.  To  all  these  reasons  nbthmg 
was  opposed  but  a  false  point  of  honour,  and  a  mistaken 
courage  in  Harold ;  who  urged  his  fate,  and  resolved  on  an 
engagement.  The  Norman,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the 
English  were  determined  on  a  battle,  left  nis  camp  to  post 
himself  in  an  advantageous  situation,  in  which  his  whole 
army  remained  the  night  which  preceded  the  action. 

This  night  was  spent  in  a  manner  which  prognosticated 
the  event  of  the  following  day.  On  the  part  of  the  Normans 
it  was  spent  in  prayer,  and  in  a  cool  ana  steadv  preparation 
for  the  engagement ;  on  the  side  of  the  English  in  riot,  asad 
a  vain  confidence,  that  neglected  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. The  two  armies  met  in  the  morning ;  from  seven  to 
five  the  battle  was  fought  with  equal  vigour ;  until  at  last 
the  Norman  army  pretending  to  break  in  confusion,  a  stra- 
tagem to  which  they  had  been  regularly  formed,  the  English, 
elated  with  success,  suffered  that  firm  order,  in  which  their 
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security  consisted,  to  dissipate ;  which  when  William  oV 
served,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his  men  to  regain  their  finnaifr 
disposition,  and  fall  upon  the  English,  broken  and  diaperted. 
Harold  in  this  emergency  did  everything  which  became  ftm^ 
everything  possible  to  collect  his  troops  and  to  renew  the 
engagement ;  but  whilst  he  flew  from  place  to  place,  and  in 
all  places  restored  the  battle,  an  arrow  pierced  his  Imdn; 
and  he  died  a  kins,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  warrior.  The 
English  immediately  fled;  the  rout  was  total,  and  the  slang^lite 
prodigious. 

The  consternation  which  this  defeat  uid  the  deatii  of 
Harold  produced  over  the  kingdom,  was  more  &tal  than  the 
defeat  itself.  If  William  had'  marched  directly  to  Iioadian» 
all  contest  had  probably  been  at  an  end ;  but  ne  judged  ift 
more  prudent  to  secure  the  sea-coast,  to  make  way  for  reiop 
forcements ;  distrusting  his  fortune  in  his  success  mare  Uma 
he  had  done  in  his  first  attempts.  He  marched  to  Dofor, 
where  the  effect  of  his  victory  was  such,  that  the  strong 
castle  there  surrendered  without  resistance.  Had  this  fyi^ 
ress  made  any  tolerable  defence,  the  English  would  haye  had 
leisure  to  rouse  from  their  consternation,  and  plan  some 
rational  method  for  continuing  the  war ;  but  now  the  con- 
queror was  on  full  march  to  London,  whilst  the  "RngK^h  were 
debating  concerning  the  measures  they  should  take,  and 
doubtfid  in  what  manner  they  should  fiU  the  vacant  throne. 
However,  in  this  emergen^  it  was  necessary  to  take  aome 
resolution.  The  party  of  Edgar  AtheUng  prevailed ;  and  he 
was  owned  king  by  tne  city  of  London,  which  even  at  tins 
time  was  exceedingly  powerM,  and  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nobility  then  present.  But  his  reign  was  of  a  short 
duration.  William  advanced  by  hasty  marches ;  and,  as  he 
approached,  the  perplexity  of  the  English  redoubled ;  they 
had  done  nothing  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  They  had  no 
reliance  on  their  new  king;  they  suspected  one  another; 
there  was  no  authority,  no  order,  no  counsel;  a  ocmfused 
and  ill-sorted  assembly  of  unwarlike  people,  of  priests^ 
burghers,  and  nobles,  confounded  with  them  in  the  general 
panic,  struck  down  by  the  consternation  of  the  late  defeat, 
and  trembling  under  the  bolts  of  the  papal  excommunication, 
were  unable  to  plan  any  method  of  defence :  insomuch  that, 
when  he  had  passed  the  Thames  and  drew  near  to  London, 
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the  clergy,  the  citizens,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles, 
who  had  so  lately  set  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Edgar,  went 
out  to  meet  him :  they  submitted  to  him,  and  having  brought 
him  in  triumph  to  Westminster,  he  was  there  solemnly 
crowned  King  of  England,  The  whole  nation  followed  thb 
example  of  London ;  and  one  battle  gaye  England  to  the 
Germans,  which  had  cost  the  Bomans,  the  Saxons,  and  Dftnes, 
so  much  time  and  blood  to  acquire. 

At  first  view  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  could 
have  happened  to  a  powerful  natiou,  in  which  it  docs  not 
appear  that  the  conqueror  had  one  paartisan.  It  stands  a 
smgle  event  in  history,  unless,  perhaps,  we  may  compare  it 
with  the  reduction  of  Ireland  some  time  after  by  Henry  the 
Second.  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  at  that  critical  time  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure 
lay  open  to  us  the  cause  of  this  eitraordmary  revolution. 

The  nobility  of  England,  in  which  its  strength  oonsisted,^ 
was  much  decayed.  Wars  and  confiscations,  but  above  all 
the  custom  of  Gavelkind,  had  reduced  that  body  very  low. 
At  {he  same  time  some  few  families  had  been  raised  to  a  de^ 
gree  of  power  unknown  in  the  anci^dt  Saxon  times,  and  dan- 
gerous m  all.  Large  possessions,  and  a  larger  authority, 
were  annexed  to  the  offices  of  the  Saxon  magistrates,  whom 
they  called  Aldermen.  This  authority,  in  their  long  and 
bloody  wars  with  the  Danes,  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease, and  often  to  increase  beyond  the  ancient  limits.  Al- 
dermen were  created  for  life;  they  were  then  frequently 
made  hereditary;  some  were  vested  with  a  power  over  others ; 
and  at  this  period  we  begin  to  hear  of  dukes,  who  governed 
over  several  shires,  and  had  many  aldermen  subject  to  them. 
These  officers  found  means  to  turn  the  royal  bounty  into  an 
instrument  of  becoming  independent  of  its  authority.  Too 
great  to  obey,  and  too  little  to  protect,  they  were  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  country.  They  began  to  cast  an  eye  on  the 
Crown,  and  distracted  the  nation  by  cabals  to  compass  their 
designs.  At  the  same  time  they  nourished  the  most  terrible 
feuds  amongst  themselves.  The  feeble  government  of  Edward 
established  these  abuses.  He  could  fmd  no  method  of  hum- 
bling one  subject  grown  too  great,  but  by  aggrandizing  in 
the  same  excessive  degree  some  others.  Thus  he  endea- 
voured to  balance  the  power  of  Earl  Goodwin  by  exalting 
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Leofric  Duke  of  Mercia,  and  Seward  Duke  of  Northum1)e^ 
laud,  to  an  extravagant  greatness.  The  consequence  wtB 
this ;  he  did  not  humble  Goodwin,  but  raised  him  potent  tMb. 
When,  therefore,  this  prince  died,  the  lawful  successor  to  the 
Cro\\Ti,  who  had  nothmg  but  right  in  his  favour,  was  totaUf 
eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  the  great  men,  who  had  adoniea 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  royalty.  The  throne  was  now 
the  prize  of  faction ;  and  Harold,  the  son  of  Gh)odwin,  having 
the  strongest  faction,  carried  it.  By  this  success  the  op- 
posite parties  were  inflamed  with  a  new  occasion  of  rancour 
and  animosity ;  and  an  incurable  discontent  was  raised  in 
the  minds  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  sons  of  Duke  Leafinc, 
who  inherited  their  father's  power  and  popularity;  but  this 
animosity  operated  nothing  m  favour  of  the  legitimate  heir, 
though  it  weakened  the  hands  of  the  governing  prince. 

The  death  of  Harold  was  far  from  putting  an  end  to 
these  evils ;  it  rather  unfolded  more  at  large  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  the  ill  measures  which  had  been  pursued.  Edwin 
and  Morcar  set  on  foot  once  more  their  practices  to  obtain 
the  Crown ;  and  when  they  found  themselves  baffled,  theyr^ 
tired  in  discontent  &om  the  councils  of  the  nation ;  with- 
draw ing  thereby  a  very  large  part  of  its  strength  and  autho^ 
ity.  The  council  of  the  nation,  which  was  formed  of  the 
clashing  factions  of  a  few  great  men,  (for  the  rest  were 
nothing,) — divided,  disheartened,  weakened,  without  head, 
without  direction,  dismayed  by  a  terrible  defeat, — submitted, 
because  they  saw  no  other  course,  to  a  conqueror,  whoae 
valour  they  had  experienced,  and  who  had  hitherto  behaved 
with  great  appearance  of  equity  and  moderation.  As  for  the 
grandees,  they  were  contented  rather  to  submit  to  this 
foreign  prince,  than  to  those  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
equals  and  enemies. 

With  these  causes  other  strong  ones  concurred.  For  near 
two  centuries  the  continual  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Danes 
had  exhausted  the  nation ;  the  peace,  which  for  a  long  time 
they  were  obliged  to  buy  dearly,  exhausted  it  yet  more ;  and 
it  had  not  sufficient  leisure,  nor  sufficient  means  of  acquiring 
wealth,  to  yield  at  this  time  any  extraordinary  resources.  The 
new  people,  which  after  so  long  a  struggle  had  mixed  with 
the  English,  had  not  yet  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  that  a  perfect  union  might  be  expected 
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between  them ;  or  that  any  strong  uniform  national  effort 
might  have  resulted  from  it.  i^esides,  the  people  of  Enghmd 
were  the  most  backward  in  Europe  in  all  miprorements, 
whether  in  military  or  in  civil  life.  Their  towns  were  meanly 
bnilt,  and  more  meanly  fortified;  there  was  scarcely  any- 
thing that  deserved  the  name  of  a  strong  place  in  the  king- 
dom ;  there  was  no  fortress,  which,  by  retaraing  the  process 
of  a  conqueror,  might  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  re- 
calling their  spirits  and  collecting  their  sti^igth.  To  these 
we  may  add,  that  the  pope's  approbation  of  William's  pre- 
tensions gave  them  great  weight,  especially  amongst  the 
clergy ;  and  that  this  disposed  and  reconciled  to  submission 
a  people,  whom  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned  had 
before  driven  to  it. 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

OF  THE   LAWS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THB  SAXOKS. 

BsroBE  we  begin  to  consider  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  Saxons,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  country 
from  whence  they  are  derived,  as  it  is  portrayed  in  ancient 
writers.  This  view  will  be  the  best  comment  on  their  insti- 
tutions. Let  us  represent  to  ourselves  a  people  without 
learning,  without  arts,  without  industry,  solely  pleased  and 
occupied  with  war,  neglecting  agriculture,  abhorring  cities, 
and  seeking  their  livelihood  only  from  pasturage  and  hunt- 
ing, through  a  boundless  range  of  morasses  and  forests.  Such 
a  people  must  necessarily  be  united  to  each  other  by  very 
feeble  bonds ;  their  ideas  of  government  will  necessarily  be 
imperfect,  their  freedom  and  their  love  of  freedom  great 
Erom  these  dispositions  it  must  happen  of  course,  that  the 
intention  of  investing  one  person,  or  a  few,  with  the  whole 
powers  of  government,  and  the  notion  of  deputed  authority 
or  representation,  are  ideas  that  never  could  have  entered 
their  imaginations.  "When,  therefore,  amongst  such  a  peo- 
ple any  resolution  of  consequence  was  to  be  taken,  there  was 
no  way  of  effecting  it  but  by  bringing  together  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation,  that  every  individual  might  consent  to 
the  law,  and  each  reciprocally  bind  the  other  to  the  observa- 
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tion  of  it.  This  polity,  if  bo  it  may  be  called,  sdbnato.itffl 
in  all  its  simplicity  in  Poland. 

But,  as  in- such  a  society  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  pC0p)B 
cannot  be  classed  according  to  any  political  regulations,  «iw 
talents  have  a  more  ample  sphere  in  which  to  exert  wn^ 
selves,  than  in  a  close  and  better  formed  Bocietj;.  lliflie 
talents  must  therefore  have  attracted  a  great  shaiie  of  tbe 
public  veneration,  and  drawn  a  numerous  train  after  tbe 
person  distinguished  by  them,  of  those  who  sought  his  pio- 
tection,  or  feared  his  power,  or  admired  his  quahfieatiaiuiy  or 
wished  to  form  themselves  after  his  example,  or,  in  fine^  of 
whoever  desired  to  partake  of  his  importance  by  being  inefr 
tioned  along  with  him.  These  the  ancient  Gbuls,  who  nearlj 
resembled  the  Germans  in  their  customs,  call^  Ambseh^ 
the  Eomans  called  them  Comit'es.  Over  these  their  chief 
had  a  considerable  power,  and  the  more  considerable^  be* 
cause  it  depended  upon  influence  rather  than  institutum; 
influence  amongst  so  free  a  people  being  the  principal  souiee 
of  power.  But  this  authority,  great  as  it  was,  never  could 
by  its  very  nature  be  stretched  to  despotism ;  because  snr 
despotic  act  would  have  shocked  the  only  principle  by  whidi 
that  authority  was  supported,  the  genend  good  opinion.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  it  could  not  have  been  bounded  by  any  posi- 
tive laws,  because  laws  can  hardly  subsist  amongst  a  pcopls 
who  have  not  the  use  of  letters.  It  was  a  species  or  m^ 
trary  power,  softened  by  the  popularity  from  whence  it  arose. 
It  came  from  popular  opinion,  and  by  popular  opinion  it  wu 
corrected. 

If  people  so  barbarous  as  the  Germans  have  no  laws,  they 
have  yet  customs,  that  serve  in  their  room ;  and  these  ens- 
toms  operate  amongst  them  better  than  laws,  because  ikaj 
become  a  sort  of  nature  both  to  the  governors  and  the  go- 
verned. This  circumstance  in  some  measure  remoYed  dl 
fear  of  the  abuse  of  authority,  and  induced  the  Ghermans  to 
permit  their  chiefs  ^  to  decide  upon  matters  of  lesser  moment^ 
their  private  differences,  for  so  Tacitus  explains  the  mmorti 
res.  These  chiefs  were  a  sort  of  judges,  but  not  legisls^on; 
nor  do  they  appear  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  superior 
branches  of'^  the  executive  part  of  government,  the  business 

^  They  had  no  other  nobility ;  yet  seyeral  families  amongst 
considered  as  noble. 
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of  peace  and  war,  and  ererything  of  a  publie  nahire,  being 
determined,  as  we  have  before- remarked,  by  tbe  whole  bodj 
of  tbe  people,  according  to  a  maxim  genenu  amonff  tbe  Ger« 
mans,  that  what  concerned  all  onght  to  be  bandied  by  alL 
Thus  were  delineated  the  &int  and  incorrect  outlines  ox  our 
eone^tution,  which  has  since  be^i  so  nobly  fiishioned  and  so 
highlj  finished.  This  fine  ^tem,  says  Montesquieu,  was 
invented  in  the  woojis ;  but  whilst  it  remained  in  the  woodfl^ 
and  for  a  long  time  after,  it  was  far  from  being  a  fine  one; 
no  more  indeed  than  a  very  imperfect  attempt  at  govern* 
ment,  a  system  for  a  rude  and  barbarous  people^  cateulated 
to  maintain  them  in  their  bari[>arity. 

The  ancient  state  of  the  Germans  was  military ;  so  that 
the  orders  into  which  they  were  distributed,  their  subordin^ 
ation,  their  courts,  and  every  part  (^  their  govenunent,  must 
be  deduoed  from  an  attention  to  a  militaiy  prHUsiple. 

The  ancient  German  people,  as  all  the  ower  nortbem  tribes, 
consisted  of  freem^i  and  slaves ;  the  &e&sBsa  professeid  anas^ 
the  slaves  cultivated  the  ground.  But  men  were  not  allowed 
to  profess  arms  at  their  own  will,  nor  until  they  were  admitted 
to  that  dignity  by  an  established  order,  which-at  a  certain  age 
separated  the  boys  from  men.  For  when  a  young  man  ap- 
proached to  virility,^  he  was  not  yet  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  state,  which  was  quite  mihtary,  until  he  had  been  in- 
vested with  a  spear  in  the  public  assembly  of  his  tribe ;  and 
then  he  was  adjudged  proper  to  carry  arms,  and  also  to  as- 
sist in  the  public  deliberations,  which  were  always  hdd 
armed  .^  This  spear  he  generally  received  from,  tibe  hand  of 
some  old  and  respected  diief,  under^,  whom  he  commonly  en^ 
tered  himself,  and  was  admitted  among  his  followers.  No 
man  could  stand  out  as  an  independent  individuaL,  but  must 
have  enlisted  in  one  of  these  military'  fraternities ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  so  enlisted,  immediately  he  became  bound  to 
his  leader  in  the  strictest  dependence,  which  was  confirmed 
by  an  oath,^  and  to  his  brethren  in  a  common  vow  for  their 

>  Anna  sumere  mm  ante  euiquam  tnorig^  qudm  emta»  st^j^eetmwn  prO' 
baverii. — Tacitus  de  Mor.  Genn.  13. 

*  Nihil  autem  neque  publica  nequeprivaia  rti  niti  armati  offunt.  Id. 
ibid. 

*  Cateri  rohuatioribut  aejam  pridem  proboHa  aggregantur.    Id.  ibid. 

*  nium  defenderBy  tueri,  sua  quoque  fortia  faeUn  efut  gloria^OBngnav 
prweipuum  aacramentum  eat.    Id.  14. 
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mutual  support  in  all  dangers,  and  for  the  adyancemeni  and 
the  honour  of  their  common  chief.  This  chief  was  styled 
senior,  lord,  and  the  like  terms,  which  marked  out  a  wap^ 
riority  in  age  and  merit ;  the  followers  were  called  ambiioti, 
comitos,  lends,  vassals,  and  other  terms,  marking  Bubmifliion 
and  dependence.  This  was  the  very  first  origin  of  civil,  or 
rather  military,  government  amongst  the  ancient  people  of 
Europe ;  and  it  arose  from  the  connexion  that  necesaanlf 
was  created  between  the  person  who  gave  the  anuB,  or 
knighted  the  young  man,  and  him  that  received  them ;  whidi 
implied,  that  they  were  to  be  occupied  in  his  service  who  ori- 
ginally gave  them.  These  principles  it  is  necessary  stiieftlj 
to  attend  to,  because  they  will  serve  much  to  explain  tlw 
whole  course  both  of  government  and  real  property,  whei> 
ever  the  German  nations  obtained  a  settlement ;  the  whde 
of  their  government  depending  for  the  most  part  upon  two 
principles  in  our  nature, — ambition,  that  makes  one  man  d^ 
sirous,  at  any  hazard  or  expense,  of  taking  the  lead  amongit 
others  ;  and  admiration,  which  makes  others  equally  dennnii 
of  following  him  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  admiration,  and 
a  sort  of  secondary  ambition,  one  of  the  most  universal  pa^ 
sions  among  men.  These  two  principles,  strong  both  of  tMsa 
in  our  nature,  create  a  voluntarv  inequality  and  dependence. 
But  amongst  equals  in  condition,  there  could  be  no  audi 
bond,  and  this  was  supplied  by  confederacy ;  and  as  the  fink 
of  these  principles  created  the  senior  and  the  knight^  the 
second  produced  the  conjurati  fratreSy  which,  sometimes  as  a 
more  extensive,  sometimes  as  a  stricter  bond,  is  perpetually 
mentioned  in  the  old  laws  and  histories. 

The  relation  between  the  lord  and  the  vassal  produced  ailp 
other  effect, — that  the  leader  was  obliged  to  find  sustenance 
for  his  followers  ;  and  to  maintain  them  at  his  table,  or  give 
them  some  equivalent  in  order  to  their  maintenance.  It  is 
plain  from  these  principles,  that  this  service  on  one  hand, 
and  this  obligation  to  support  on  the  other,  could  not  have 
originally  been  hereditary,  but  must  have  been  entirely  in  the 
free  choice  of  the  parties. 

But  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  polity  could  long  have 
subsisted  by  election  alone.  For  in  the  nrst  place,  that  n^ 
tural  love,  which  every  man  has  to  his  own  kindred,  would 
make  the  chief  willing  to  perpetuate  the  power  and  dignity 
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icquired  in  his  own  blood ;  and  for  that  purpose,  even  dup- 
his  own  life,  would  raise  his*  son,  if  grown  up,  or  his  col- 
rals,  to  such  a  rank,  as  they  should  find  it  omy  necessary 
ontinue  their  possession  upon  his  death.  On  the  other 
d,  if  a  follower  was  cut  off  in  war,  or  fell  by  natural 
rse,  leaving  his  offspring  destitute,  the  lord  could  not  so 
forget  the  services  of  his  vassal  as  not  to  continue  his 
wance  to  his  children ;  and  these  again  growing  up,  from 
jon  and  gratitude,  could  only  take  their  knighthood  at  his 
ds  from  whom  they  had  received  their  education;  and 
3,  as  it  could  seldom  happen  but  that  the  bond,  either  on 
side  of  the  lord  or  dependant,  was  perpetuated,  some  fami- 
must  have  beefl  distinguished  by  a  long  continuance  of  this 
.tion,  and  have  been  therefore  looked  upon  in  an  honour^ 
5  light  from  that  only  circumstance,  from  whence  honour 
1  derived  in  the  northern  world.  Thus  nobility  was  seen 
Germany ;  and  in  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times,  some 
ilies  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Ethelings,  or  of 
le  descent.  But  this  nobility  of  birth  was  rather  a  quali- 
tion  for  the  dignities  of  the  state  than  an  actual  designa- 
i  to  them.  The  Saxon  ranks  are  chiefly  designed  to  as- 
:ain  the  quantity  of  the  composition  for  personal  injuries 
inst  them. 

l\it  though  this  hereditary  relation  was  created  very  early, 
mst  not  be  mistaken  for  such  a  regular  inheritance  as  we 
at  this  day :  it  was  an  inheritance  only  according  to  the 
iciples  from  whence  it  was  derived ;  by  them  it  was  modi- 
.  It  was  originally  a  military  connexion  ;  and  if  a  father 
his  son  under  a  military  age,  so  as  that  he  could  neither 
I  nor  judge  his  people,  nor  qualify  the  young  men,  who 
le  up  under  him,  to  take  arms ; — in  order  to  continue  the 
ntal  bond,  and  not  to  break  up  an  old  and  strong  con- 
3racy,  and  thereby  disperse  the  tribe;  who  should  be 
;hed  upon  to  head  the  whole,  but  the  worthiest  of  blood 
he  deceased  leader  ?  he,  that  ranked  next  to  him  in  his 
:  ^  and  this  is  Tanistry,  which  is  a  succession  made  up  of 
eritance  and  election  ;  a  succession,  in  which  blood  is  in- 
ably  regarded,  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  military 
poses.     It  was  thus  that  our  kings  succeeded  to  the 

Deputed  authority,  guardianship,  &c.  not  known  to  the  nortlieni 
}ns ;  they  gained  this  idea  by  intercourse  with  the  Romans. 
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tlirone  throughout  the  whole  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  i 
The  first  kings  of  the  Franks  succeeded  in  the  same  : 
and  without  all  doubt  the  succession  of  all  the  inferiar  flIiifiC' 
tains  was  regulated  by  a  similar  law.  Yeiy  frequenfc  eifr 
amples  occur  in  the  Saxon  times,  where  the  son  of  the  d^ 
ceased  king,  if  under  age,  was  entirely  passed  over,  and  Ul 
uncle,  or  some  remoter  relation,  raised  to  the  Crown;  Init 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  where  the  election  has  ourried 
it  out  of  the  blood.  So  that  in  truth  the  controversy,  wfakk 
has  been  managed  with  such  heat,  whether  in  the  SiZiNi 
times  the  Crown  was  hereditary  or  elective,  must  be  dBta^ 
mined,  in  some  degree,  favourably  for  the  litigants  on  eititu 
side ;  for  it  was  certainly  both  hereditary  and  elective  withm 
the  bounds  which  we  have  mentioned.  This  order  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  where  the  northern  customs  were  retained 
hundreds  of  years  after  the  rest  of  Europe  had  in  a  ^ 
measure  receded  from  them.  Tanistry  continued  in 
there  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  And  we  hafS 
greatly  to  regret  the  narrow  notions  of  our  lawyers,  wlio 
abolished  the  authority  of  the  Brehon  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  kept  no  monuments  of  it ;  which  if  they  had  done,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  many  things,  of  great  value  towards  detel^ 
mining  many  questions  relative  to  the  laws,  antiquities,  and 
manners  of  this  and  other  countries,  had  been  preserved. 
But  it  is  clear,  though  it  has  not  been,  I  think,  observed,  thlt 
the  ascending  collateral  branch  was  much  regarded  amonglt 
the  ancient  Germans,  and  even  preferred  to  that  of  the  im- 
mediate possessor,  as  being,  in  case  of  an  aocident  ansisg 
to  the  chief,  the  presumptive  heir,  and  him  on  whom  the 
hope  of  the  family  was  fixed.  And  this  is  upon  the  princt 
pies  of  Tanistry ;  and  the  rule  seems  to  have  taken  such  deep 
root,  as  to  have  much  influenced  a  considerable  article  of  our 
feudal  law.  For  what  is  very  singular,  and,  I  take  it,  other* 
wise  unaccountable,  a  collateral  warranty  bound  even  witk 
out  any  descending  assets,  where  the  lineal  did  not,  unless 
something  descended;  and  this  subsisted  invariably  in  the 
law  until  this  century. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  foundation  of  the  northern  ffoveni- 
ment,  and  the  orders  of  their  people,  which  consisted  of  de« 
pendence  and  confederacy ; — ^that  the  principal  end  of  both 
was  military ;  that  protection  and  maintenance  were  due  on 
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the  part  of  the  chief,  ooedience  an  that  of  the  foUbwer  ^  that 
the  followers  should  he  hound  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
the  chief;  that  this  headship  was  not  at  first  hereditary,  hut 
that  it  continued  in  the  hlood  hy  an  order  of  ita  own,  called 
Tanistry. 

AH  these  unconnected  and  independent  parts  were  only 
linked  together  hy  a  common  council;  and  here  seligion 
interposed.  Their  priests,  the  Droids,  ha?ine  a  connexion 
l^iroughout  each  state,  united  it.  They  called  the  assonbly 
of  the  people ;  and  here  their  general  resohitiona  were,  taiken ; 
and  the  whole  might  rather  1^  called  a  general  oonfedsfacy, 
than  a  government.  In  no  other  hands,  1  conceive,  timna  tiMsy. 
united  before  they  quitted  Germany.  In  this  ancient  state 
we  know  them  from  Tacitus.  Then  foUowa  an  immense  gap, 
in  which  undoubtedly  some  changes  were  madie  by  time; 
and  we  hear  little  more  of  them  unlal  we  find  them  OhriatianB, 
and  makers  of  written  laws. 

In  this  interval  of  time  the  origin  of  kings  may  be  traced 
out.  When  the  Saxons  left  their  own  country  in  search  of 
new  habitations,  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  followed  their 
leaders,  whom  they  so  much  venerated  at  home ;  but  aa  the 
wars,  which  made  way  for  their  establishment,  continued  for 
a  long  time,  military  obedience  made  them  &miliar  with  a 
stricter  authority.  A  subordination  too  became  necessary 
among  the  leaders  of  each  band  of  adventurers :  and  bdng 
habituated  to  yiield  an  obedience  to  a  sin^e  person  in  the 
field,  the  lustre  of  his  command,  and  the  utility^  of  the  institu- 
tion, easily  prevailed  u^n  them  to  suffer  Imn  to  form  the 
band  of  their  union,  in  time  of  peace,  imder  the  name  of  king. 
But  the  leader  neither  knew  the  extent  of  the  power  he  re- 
ceived, nor  the  people  of  that  which  they  bestowed.  Equally 
unresolved  were  they  about  the  method  of  perpetuating  it ; 
sometimes  filling  the  vacant  throne  by  election  without  regard 
to,  but  more  frequently  r^arding,  the  blood  of  the  deceased 
prince ;  but  it  was  late  bemre  they  fell  into  any  regular  plan 
of  succession,  if  ever  the  Anglo-Saxons  attained  it.  Thus 
their  polity  was  formed,  slowly ;  the  prospect  clears  up  by 
little  and  little ;  and  this  species  of  an  irregular  republic  we  . 
see  turned  into  a  monarchy  as  irregular.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  advocates  for  the  several  parties  among  us  find  soxoe^;^  , 
thing  to  favour  their  several  notions  in  the  Saxon  govern-     ' 
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mcnt,  \vhicli  was  never  supported  by  any  fixed  or  uaiibni 
principle. 

To  comprehend  the  other  parts  of  the  government  of  oar 
ancestors,  we  must  take  notice  of  the  orders  into  which  Aef 
were  classed.  As  well  as  we  can  judge  in  so  obscure  a  mattn, 
they  were  divided  into  nobles  or  gentlemen;  fireeholdan; 
freemen  that  were  not  freeholders ;  and  slaves.  Of  tiMH 
last  we  have  little  to  say,  as  they  were  nothing  in  the  siite. 
Tlic  nobles  were  called  Thanes,  or  servants.  It  must  be  »• 
membered,  that  the  German  chiefs  were  raised  to  that  hon- 
ourable rank  by  those  qualifications,  which  drew  after  them 
a  numerous  train  of  followers  and  dependants.^  If  it  wm 
honourable  to  be  followed  by  a  numerous  train,  bo  it  irai 
honourable  in  a  secondary  degree  to  be  a  follower  of  a  man 
of  consideration ;  and  this  honour  was  the  greater  in  propoik 
tion  to  the  quality  of  the  chief,  and  to  the  neamesB  ozihe  o^ 
tendance  on  his  person.  When  a  monarchy  was  formed,  the 
splendour  of  the  Urown  naturally  drowned  all  the  inferior  hoi^ 
ours  ;  and  the  attendants  on  the  person  of  the  king  were  god- 
sidered  as  the  first  in  rank,  and  derived  their  dignity  from 
their  service.  Yet  as  the  Saxon  government  had  still  a  huge 
mixture  of  the  popular,  it  was  likewise  requisite,  in  order  to 
raise  a  man  to  the  first  rank  of  thanes,  that  he  should  have  a 
suitable  attendance  and  sway  amongst  the  people.     To  anp- 

Eort  him  in  both  of  these,  it  was  necessary  that  he  (e^onld 
avc  a  competent  estate.  Therefore,  in  this  service  of  the 
kinnr,  this  attendance  on  himself,  and  this  estate  to  sapport 
both,  the  dignity  of  a  thane  consisted.  I  understand  here  a 
thane  of  the  first  order. 

Every  thane,  in  the  distribution  of  his  lands,  had  two  objecti 
in  view,  the  support  of  his  family,  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
dignity.  He  therefore  retained  in  his  own  hands  a  parcel  of 
land,  near  his  house,  which  in  the  Saxon  times  was  called  in- 
land, and  afterwards  his  demesne,  which  served  to  keep  up  his 
hospitality ;  and  this  land  was  cultivated  either  by  Biayes,  or 
by  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  who  held  lands  of  him  by  the 
performance  of  this  service.  The  other  portion  of  his  eataie 
he  either  gave  for  life  or  lives  to  his  followers,  men  of  a  liberal 
condition,  who  served  the  greater  thane,  as  he  himself  served 
the  king.  They  were  called  Under  Thanes,  or  according  to  the 
»  Jud.  Civ.  Lond.  apud  Wilk.  post,  p.  68. 
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language  of  that  time,  Theoden.* .  They  served  their  lord  in 
all  public  business ;  they  followed  him  in  war ;  and  they 
sought  justice  in  his  court  in  all  their  private  differences. 
These  may  be  considered  as  freeholders  of  the  better  sort,  or 
indeed  a  sort  of  lesser  gentry ;  therefore  as  they  were  not  the 
absolute  dependants,  but  in  some  measure  the  peers,  of  their 
lord,  when  they  sued  in  his  court  they  claimed  the  privilege 
of  all  the  German  freemen,  the  right  of  judging  one  another ; 
the  lord' s  steward  was  only  the  register.  This  domestic  court, 
which  continued  in  full  vigour  for  many  ages,  the  Haiimotc  or 
Saxons  called  Hallmote,  from  the  place  in  which  court-Baron. 
it  was  held ;  the  Normans,  who  adopted  it',  named  it  a  Court- 
Baron,  This  court  had  another  department,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  lord  was  more  absolute.  From  the  most  ancient 
times  the  German  nobility  considered  themselves  as  the 
natural  judges  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands ;  looking  on  husbandmen  with  contempt,  and 
only  as  a  parcel  of  the  soil  which  they  tilled ;  to  these  the 
Saxons  commonly  allotted  some  part  of  their  out-lands  to  hold 
as  tenants-at-will,  and  to  perform  very  low  services  for  them. 
The  differences  of  these  inferior  tenants  were  decided  in  the 
lord's  court,  in  which  his  steward  sat  as  judge ;  and  this 
manner  of  tenure  probably  gave  an  origin  to  copyholders.^ 
Their  estates  were  at  will,  but  their  persons  were  free ;  nor 
can  we  suppose  that  villains,  if  we  consider  villains  as  syno- 
nymous to  slaves,  could  ever  by  any  natural  course  have  risen 
to  copyholders ;  because  the  servile  condition  of  the  villain's 
person  would  always  have  prevented  that  stable  tenure  in 
the  lands,  which  the  copyholders  came  to  in  very  early  time. 
The  merely  servile  part  of  the  nation  seems  never  to  have 
been  known  by  the  name  of  villains  or  Ceorles  ;  but  by  those 
of  Bordars,  Esnes,  and  Theowes. 

As  there  were  large  tracts  throughout  the  country  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  thane,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  probably  some  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons 
not  reduced  to  absolute  slavery,  and  such  Saxons  as  had  not 
attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  any  leading  man,  it 

•  Spelman  of  Feuds,  ch.  7. 

2  Fuerunt  etiam  in  conquestu  liheri  homines y  qui  liber^  tenxierunt  ie- 
nemerita  sua  per  libera  servitia  vel  per  liberas  cons'uetudines.  For  the 
original  of  Copyholds,  see  Bracton,  1.  i.  fo.  7. 
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was  proper  to  find  some  method  of  uniting  and  gorennog 
these  detached  parts  of  the  nation,  which  had  not  been  broug^ 
into  order  b^  any  private  dependence.  To  answjer  this  end, 
the  whole  kingdom  was  diyiaed  into  shires ;  these  into  Inia- 
Tithin  court.  ^^^»  **^^  *^®  hundreds  into  tithinffs.^  Ttm 
ng  CO  diyigion  was  not  made,  as  it  is  generaUj  imagw 
ed,  by  King  Alfred,  though  he  might  have  introduced  betttH 
regulations  concerning  it;  it  prevailed  on  the  oontizient^ 
wherever  the  northern  nations  had  obtained  a  settlement; 
and  it  is  a  species  of  order  extremely  obvious  to  all  who. use 
the  decimal  notation ;  when  for  the  purposes  of  goyemment 
they  divide  a  county,  tens  and  hundreds  are  the  first  model 
of  division  which  occur.  The  tithing,  which  was  the  smalkit 
of  these  divisions,  consisted  of  ten  heads  of  families,  firee,  and 
of  some  consideration.  These  held  a  court  every  fortnight^ 
which  they  called  the  Eolkmote,  or  Leet,  and  there  became 
reciprocally  bound  to  each  other,  and  to  the  public,  for  their 
own  peaceable  behaviour  and  that  of  their  families  and  de- 
pendants. Every  man  in  the  kingdom,  except  those  wlw 
belonged  to  the  seigneurial  courts  we  have  mentioned,  was 
obliged  to  enter  himself  into  some  tithing ;  to  this  he  was 
inseparably  attached;  nor  could  he  by  any  means  quit  ifc 
without  licence  from  the  head  of  the  tithing ;  because,  if  he 
was  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,  his  district  was  obliged  to 
produce  him,  or  pay  his  fine.  In  this  manner  was  the  whole 
nation,  as  it  were,  held  under  sureties ;  a  species  of  regula* 
tion  undoubtedly  very  wise  with  regard  to  the  preservstioii 
of  peace  and  order,  but  equally  prejudicial  to  all  improre- 
ment  in  the  minds  or  the  fortunes  of  the  people,  who,  fibced 
invariably  to  the  spot,  were  depressed  with  aU  the  ideas  of 
their  original  littleness,  and  by  all  that  envy,  which  is  sore 

*  Ibi  debent  populi  omnea  et  univeraa  gentes  nngtilii  annis  aemtH  m 
anno  (scilicet  in  capith  cal.  Mail)  et  aefide  et  aaeramento  nonfrttdo  iH  m 
unum  et  simul  confederare,  et  conaolidare  sicut  cor^rati  firaitree  ad  d^fm^ 
endum  regnwn  contra  alienigenas  et  contra  inimicoa  vnd  cum  domino  ' 
atto  rege,  et  terraa  et  honorea  iUiua  omni  JideUtate  cum  eo  aervaro  oi  qtud 
illi  ut  domino  sua  regi  intra  et  extra  regnum  univeraum  Briteumim  JkUea 
esse  volunt.  LL.  Ed.  Conf.  c.  35.  Of  Heretoches  and  their  election, 
vide  Id.  eodem. 

Prohibitum  erat  etiam  in  eddem  lege  ne  quia  emeret  mvum  anianal  tai 
pannum  usitatum  aine  plegiia  et  bonia  teatibua.  Of  other  particuJan  of 
buying  and  selling,  vide  Leges  Ed.  Conf.  38. 
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3  arise  in  those,  who  see  their  equals  attempting  to  mount 
ver  them.  This  rigid  order  deadened  by  degrees  the  spirit 
f  the  English,  and  narrowed  their  conceptions  Everything 
ras  new  to  them,  and  therefore  everything  was  terrible ;  all 
ctivity,  boldness,  enterprise,  and  invention  died  away. 
^here  may  be  a  danger  in  straining  too  strongly  the  bonds 
>f  government ;  as  a  life  of  absolute  licence  tends  to  turn 
nen  into  savages.  The  other  extreme  of  constraint  operates 
Quch  in  the  same  manner;  it  reduces  them  to  the  same 
gnorance,  but  leaves  them  nothing  of  the  savage  spirit. 
These  regulations  helped  to  keep  the  people  of  England  the 
nost  backward  in  Europe ;  for  though  the  division  into 
ahires,  and  hundreds,  and  tithings,  was  common  to  them  with 
bhe  neighbouring  nations,  yet  the  Frankplege  seems  to  be  a 
peculiarity  in  the  English  constitution ;  and  for  good  reasons 
bhey  have  fallen  into  disuse,  though  still  some  traces  of  them 
ore  to  be  found  in  our  laws. 

Ten  of  these  tithings  made  an  hundred ;  here  ^    .   , 
in  ordinary  course  they  held  a  monthly  court  for     ""  '*  ^^ 
the  centenary,  when  all  the  suitors  of  the  subordinate  tith- 
ings attended.     Here  were  determined  causes  concerning 
breaches  of  the  peace,  small  debts,  and  such  matters  as  rather 
required  a  speedy  than  a  refined  justice. 

There  was  in  the  Saxon  constitution  a  great  ^j^j^j^  ^  ^ 
simplicity.     The  higher  order  of  courts  were  but  ^^ 

the  transcript  of  the  lower,  somewhat  more  extended  in 
their  objects  and  in  their  power ;  and  their  power  over  the 
inferior  courts  proceeded  only  from  their  being  a  collection 
of  them  all.  The  county  or  shire  court  was  the  great  resort 
(for  the  four  great  courts  of  record  did  not  then  exist).  It 
served  to  unite  all  the  inferior  districts  with  one  another,  and 
those  with  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  thanes.  This  court 
had  no  fixed  place.  The  alderman  of  the  shire  appointed  it. 
Hither  came  to  account  for  their  own  conduct,  and  that  of 
those  beneath  them,  the  baihfis  of  hundreds,  and  tithiogs,  and 
boroughs,  with  their  people ;  the  thanes  of  either  rank,  with 
their  dependents ;  a  vast  concourse  of  the  clergy  of  all  or- 
ders ;  in  a  word,  of  all  who  sought  or  distributed  justice.  In 
this  mixed  assembly  the  obligations  contracted  in  the  infe- 
rior courts  were  renewed ;  a  general  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king  was  taken ;  and  all  debates  between  the  several  infe- 
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rior  co-ordinate  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  the  *    oaea  of  too 
much  weight  for  them,  finally  determined.     In  tfaia  eomt    t 
presided  (for  in  strict  signification  he  does  not  aeem  to  liMB 
been  a  judge)  an  officer  of  great  consideration  in  tiiow  ti&M^ 
Eaidorman  and  Called  the  Ealdorman  of  the  shire.      Wift  kni 

Buhop.  ^^  ^}^Q  bishop,  to  decide  in  whaterer  iditedtD 
the  church ;  and  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law  bjthefa" 
terposition  of  equity,  according  to  the  species  of  milaTaitiee 
that  suited  the  ecclesiastical  character.  It  appean  ojAd 
ancient  Saxon  laws,  that  the  bishop  was  the  chief  acting  pw- 
son  in  this  court.  The  reverence  in  which  the  clergy  mn 
then  held,  the  superior  learning  of  the  bishop,  hia  Buooeedmg 
to  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  tne  Druid,  ail  contribated  to 
raise  him  far  above  the  ealdorman,  and  to  render  it  in  zealilj 
his  court.  And  this  was  probably  the  reason  of  the  extreme 
lenity  of  the  Saxon  laws.  The  canons  forbade  the  bidum 
to  meddle  in  cases  of  blood.  Amongst  the  ancient  Oaui 
and  Germans  the  Druid  could  alone  condemn  to  death.  .  So 
that  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  there  waa  none,  who 
could,  in  ordinary  course,  sentence  a  man  to  capital  pnniflli- 
ment.     Necessity  alone  forced  it  in  a  few  cases. 

Concerning  the  right  of  appointing  the  alderman  of  tiio 
shire  there  is  some  uncertainty.  That  he  was  andentlf 
elected  by  his  county  is  indisputable ;  that  an  alderman  of  w 
shire  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  seems  equally  clear  frcon  the 
^^Titers  of  the  Life  of  King  Alfred.  A  conjecture  of  Bpelinan 
throws  some  light  upon  this  affair.  He  conceivee  that  there 
were  two  aldermen  with  concurrent  jurisdiction,  one  of  whom 
was  elected  by  the  people,  the  other  appointed  by  the  king. 
Tliis  is  very  probable,  and  very  correspondent  to  tiie  nature 
of  the  Saxon  constitution,  which  was  a  species  of  democrai^, 
poised  and  held  together  by  a  degree  of  monarchical  power. 
If  the  king  had  no  officer  to  represent  him  in  the  county 
court,  wherein  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  nation  was 
then  transacted,  the  state  would  have  hardly  differed  from 
a  pure  democracy.  Besides,  as  the  king  had  m  every  coanty 
large  landed  possessions,  either  in  his  demesne,  or  to  reward 
and  pay  his  officers,  ho  would  have  been  in  a  much  worse 
condition  than  any  of  his  subjects,  if  he  had  been  destitute 
of  a  magistrate  to  take  care  of  his  rights  and  to  do  justice  to 
his  numerous  vassals.    It  appears,  as  well  as  we  can  judge  in 
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BO  obscure  a  matter,  that  the  popular  alderman  was  elected 
for  a  year  only ;  and  that  the  royal  alderman  held  his  place 
at  the  king's  pleasure.  This  latter  office,  however,  in  process 
of  time,  was  granted  for  life ;  and  it  grew  afterwards  to  be 
hereditary  in  many  shires. 

"We  cannot  pretend  to  say  when  the  sheriff 
came  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  eal- 
dorman;  some  authors  think  Tung  Alfred  the  contriver  of 
this  regulation.  It  might  have  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself.  As  several  persons,  of  consequence  enough  to 
obtain  by  their  interest  or  power  the  place  of  alderman,  were 
not  sufficiently  qualified  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  office, 
they  contented  themselves  with  the  honorary  part,  and  left 
the  judicial  province  to  their  substitute.*  The  business  of 
the  robe  to  a  rude  martial  people  was  contemptible  and 
disgusting.  The  thanes,  in  their  private  jurisdictions,  had 
delegated  their  power  of  judging  to  their  Eeeves  or  stew- 
ards ;  and  the  earl,  or  alderman,  who  was  in  the  shire  what 
the  thane  was  in  his  manor,  for  the  same  reasons  officiated 
by  his  deputy,  the  Shire-reeve.  This  is  the  sherirs 
origin  of  the  Sheriff's  Toum,  which  decided  in  '^oum. 
all  affairs,  civil  and  criminal,  of  whatever  importance ;  and 
from  which  there  lay  no  appeal  but  to  the  Wittenagemote. 
Now  there  scarce  remains  the  shadow  of  a  body,  formerly 
so  great ;  the  judge  being  reduced  almost  wholly  to  a  minis- 
terial officer ;  and  to  the  court  there  being  left  nothing  more 
than  the  cognizance  of  pleas  under  forty  shillings,  unless  by 
a  particular  writ  or  special  commission.  But  by  what  steps 
such  a  revolution  came  on,  it  will  be  our  business  hereafter 
to  inquire. 

The  Wittenagemote  or  Saxon  parliament,  the    wittenage- 
supreme  court,  had  authority  over  all  the  rest,       ™°*®' 
not  upon  any  principle  of  suDordination,  but  because  it  was 
formed  of  aU  the  rest.     In  this  assembly,  which  was  held 
annually,  and  sometimes  twice  a  year,  sat  the  earls  and 
bishops,  and  greater  thanes,  with  the  other  officers  of  the 

*  Sheriff  in  the  Norman  times  was  merely  the  king's  oflRcer ;  not  the 
earrs.  The  earl  retained  his  ancient  fee  without  jurisdiction ;  the  sheriff 
did  all  the  business.  The  elective  sheriff  must  have  disappeared  on  the 
conquest,  for  then  all  land  was  the  king's,  either  immediately  or  mediately, 
and  therefore  his  officer  governed. 

u  2 
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Crown.*  So  far  as  we  can  judge  b^  tlie  style  of  tiie 
laws,  none  but  the  thanes,  or  nobility,  were  oontidared  m 
necessary  constituent  parts  of  this  assembly,  at  iMst  wUkt 
it  acted  deliberatively.  It  is  true  that  great  numbenof  iD 
ranks  of  people  attended  its  session,  and  gaye  by  tbeir  iU 
tendance,  and  their  approbation  of  what  was  done,  a  nanfltiffli 
to  the  laws ;  but  when  they  consented  to  anything^  it  wai 
rather  in  the  way  of  acclamation,  than  by  the  exennae  of  a 
deliberative  voice,  or  a  regular  assent  or  negative.  Tbin  maf 
be  explained  by  considering  the  analogy  of  the  InfiBnor  ai- 
scinblies.  All  persons,  of  whatever  rank,  attended  at  tbe 
county  courts,  out  they  did  not  go  there  as  judges,  thflj 
went  to  sue  for  justice ;  to  be  informed  of  their  duty,  and  £) 
be  bound  to  the  performance  of  it.  Thus  all  Borta  of  jpeopile 
attended  at  the  Wittenagemotes,  not  to  make  laws,  bat  ti 
attend  at  the  promulgation  of  the  laws ;'  as  amonff  bo  6B|r 
a  peoj)lo  every  institution  must  have  wanted  mudi  of  ita 
necessary  authority,  if  not  confirmed  by  the  general  appi^ 
bation.  Lambard  is  of  opinion,  that  in  these  early  times  ths 
commons  sat,  as  they  do  at  this  day,  by  representation  fifom 
shires  and  boroughs;  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  very 
])lausible  reasons.  A  notion  of  this  kind,  so  contrary  to  Hdb 
simplicity  of  the  Saxon  ideas  of  government,  andf  to  tiie 
genius  of  that  people,  who  held  the  arts  and  commerce  in  so 
much  contempt,  must  be  founded  on  such  appearances  as  no 
other  explanation  can  account  for. 

To  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  citizens  and  burgesses  wore 
little  removed  from  absolute  slaves.  They  might  be  taxed 
individually  at  what  sum  the  king  thought  fit  to  demand; 
or  they  might  be  discharged  by  offering  the  king  a  sum,  from 
which,  if  he  accepted  it,  the  citizens  were  not  at  liberty  to 
recede;  and  in  either  case  the  demand  was  exacted  with 
severity,  and  even  cruelty.  A  great  difference  is  made  be- 
tween taxing  them,  and  those  who  cultivate  lands;  because^ 
says  my  author,  their  property  is  easily  concealed ;  they  live 
penuriously,  are  intent  by  all  methods  to  increase  their  sub- 
stance, and  their  immense  wealth  is  not  easily  exhausted. 

'  How  this  assembly  was  composed,  or  by  what  right  the  memben  nt 
in  it,  I  cannot  by  any  means  satisfy  myself.  What  is  here  said  is,  I  be- 
lieve, nearest  to  the  truth. 

'  Ilcncc,  perhaps,  all  men  are  supposed  cognizant  of  the  law. 
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Sucli  was  their  barbarous  notion  of  trade,  and  its  importance. 
The  same  author,  speaking  of  the  severe  taxation,  and  violent 
method  of  extorting  it,  observes,  that  it  is  a  very  proper 
method ;  and  that  it  is  very  just,  that  a  degenerate  ofS.cer  or 
other  freeman,  rejecting  his  condition  for  sordid  gain,  should 
be  punished  beyond  the  common  law  of  freemen. 

1  take  it,  that  those,  who  held  by  ancient  demesne,  did  not 
prescribe  simply  not  to  contribute  to  the  expenaeB  of  the 
knight  of  the  shire ;  but  they  prescribed,  as  they  did  in  all 
cases,  upon  a  general  principle,  to  pay  no  tax,  nor  lo  attend 
any  duty  of  whatever  species,  because  they  were  the  king's 
villains.  The  argument  is  drawn  from  the  poverty  of  the 
boroughs,  which  ever  since  the  conquest  have  been  of  no 
cosideration,  and  yet  send  members  to  parliament;  which 
they  could  not  do  but  by  some  privileges  inherent  in  them,  on 
account  of  a  practice  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Saxon  times, 
when  they  were  of  more  repute.  It  is  certain,  that  many 
places  now  called  boroughs  were  formerly  towns  or  villages 
in  ancient  demesne  of  the  king ;  and  had,  as  such,  writs  direct- 
ed to  them  to  appear  in  parliament,  that  they  might  make  a 
free  gift  or  benevolence  as  the  boroughs  did ;  and  from  thence 
arose  the  custom  of  summoning  them.  This  appears  by 
sufficient  records.  And  it  appears  by  records  also,  that  it 
was  much  at  the  discretion  of  the  sheriif  what  boroughs  he 
should  return  ;  a  general  writ  was  directed  to  him  to  return 
for  all  the  boroughs  in  a  shire ;  sometimes  boroughs  which 
had  formerly  sent  members  to  parliament  were  quite  passed 
over,  and  others  never  considered  as  such  before  were  re- 
turned. What  is  called  the  prescription  on  this  occasion  was 
rather  a  sort  of  rule  to  direct  the  sheriff  in  the  execution  of 
his  general  power,  than  a  right  inherent  in  any  boroughs. 
But  this  was  long  after  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  In 
whatever  manner  we  consider  it,  we  must  own  that  this  sub- 
ject, during  the  Saxon  times,  is  extremely  dark.  One  thing 
however  is,  I  think,  clear  from  the  whole  tenour  of  their 
government,  and  even  from  the  tenour  of  the  Norman  consti- 
tution long  after, — that  their  Wittenagemotes,  or  parlia- 
ments, were  unformed,  and  that  the  rights,  by  which  the 
members  held  their  seats,  were  far  from  being  exactly  ascer- 
tained. The  Judicia  Civitat  Lond.  afford  a  tolerable  insight 
into  the  Saxon  method  of  making  and  executing  laws : — 1st, 
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The  king  CftQed  together  hie         3  her  penam 

as  he  thoughi proper.  This  coi  u  or  Wittenagigttiote,  bflvki 
made  such  hiws  as  aeemed  couv  ^nt,  they  then  swore  to  tJ^e 
observanoeof  them.  ISiekiQg  it  a  notiiication  ofthee^ 
proceedings  to  each  Burgmote,  \  « the  people  of  that  coTjrt 
also  swore  to  the  oliaer?aiice  oi  i  ^m^  and  confederated,  by 
means  of  mataal  strength  d  c^  mon  eharg^j  to  prosecule 
delinquents  against  them,  n  uid  there  at  that  time  wm 
to  be  any  other'  method  of  •  brci  new  lawa  or  old.  Far  a^ 
the  very  form  of  tiMrir  gOTern  f  oiibsisted  by  a  confederacy 
continually  reneirod»  so  when  a  u  waa  made,  it  was  necei- 
sary  for  its  ezeoation  to  have  again  recourse  to  confederacy, 
which  was  the  great^  and  I  ehonld  almmt  say  the  only,  prin- 
ciple of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ffcvernii     it. 

What  rights  the  king  nad  in  tms  assembly  ia  a  matter  of 
equal  uncertainty.^  The  laws  e'  ally  run  in  hig  namej  with 
the  assent  of  his  wise  men.  But  considering  the  low 

estimation  of  royally  in  those  nays,  tliis  may  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  the  voice  of  the  executive  magiatm'te,  of  the  person 
who  compiled  the  law,  and  propounded  it  to  the  Wittenage- 
mote  for  their  oonaent^than  of  a  1  islator  dictating  from  bJi 
own  proper  authority.  Por  then  1  l  seema  the  law  was  digeat- 
ed  by  the  king  or  his  council  for  the  assent  of  the  gener^  as- 
sembly. That  order  is  now  reversed.  All  theae  things  a^ 
I  think,  sufficient  to  show  of  what  a  Tisiouary  nature  those 
systems  are,  which  would  settle  the  ancient  constitution  b 
the  most  remote  times  exactly  in  e  same  form  in  which  we 
enjoy  it  at  this  day ;  not  conside: 
in  manners,  durine  so  many ;  », . 
siderable  change  in  laws,  aiiu  in 
powers  of  all  goyemments. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  nati  ro  of  the  laws  passed  in 
these  assemblies,  and  the  judicious  manner  of  proceeding  iu 
these  several  courts,  which  we  have  described. 

The  An^lo-Saious  tt  Listed  more  to  the  strict- 
ness of  their  police,  and  to  the  Bimpb  manners  of 
their  people,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  than  to 
accuracy  or  exquisite  digestion  of  their  laws,  or  to  the  sevority 

»  Di^t  enim  rex  tmnnia  faeeire  in  regn^  e(  per  judicium  prwvrum 
regnu  Debet  jiutiUkm  per  emt^um  procm^tm  reg^^i  tin  tmetB.  Lew 
Ed.  7. 


that  such  mighty  changes 
w^ays  must  produce  a  coa* 
he  forms  as  well  as  the 
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of  the  punishments  which  they  inflicted.'  The  laws  which 
remain  to  us  of  that  people  seem  almost  to  regard  two  points 
only,  the  suppressing  of  riots  and  aflfrays,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  several  ranks  of  men  in  order  to  adjust  the  fines  for 
delinquencies  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  offended, 
or  to  the  quantity  of  the  offence.  In  all  other  respects  their 
laws  seem  very  imperfect.  They  often  speak  in  tne  slyle  of 
counsel  as  well  as  that  of  command.  In  the  collection  of 
laws  attributed  to  Alfred  we  have  the  decalogue  transcribed, 
with  no  small  part  of  the  Levitical  law ;  in  the  same  code  are 
inserted  many  of  the  Saxon  institutions,  though  these  two 
laws  were  in  all  respects  as  opposite  as  could  possibly  be 
imagined.  These  indisputable  monuments  of  our  ancient 
rudeness  are  a  very  sufficient  confutation  of  the  panegyrical 
declamations,  in  which  some  persons  would  persuade  us  that 
the  crude  institutions  of  an  unlettered  people  had  attained 
a  height,  which  the  united  efforts  of  necessity,  learning,  in- 
quiry, and  experience,  can  hardly  reach  to  in  many  ages. 
We  must  add,  that,  although  as  one  people  under  one  head 
there  was  some  resemblance  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  our 
Saxon,  ancestors  throughout  the  kingdom,  yet  there  was  a 
considerable  difference,  in  many  material  points,  between  the 
customs  of  the  several  shires ;  nay,  that  in  different  manors 
subsisted  a  variety  of  laws,  not  reconcilable  with  each  other, 
some  of  which  custom,  that  caused  them,  has  abrogated; 
others  have  been  overruled  by  laws,  or  public  judgment,  to 
the  contrary  ;  not  a  few  subsist  to  this  time. 

The  Saxon  laws,  imperfect  and  various  as  they  were,  served 
in  some  tolerable  degree  a  people,  who  had  by  their  consti- 
tution an  eye  on  each  other's  concerns,  and  decided  almost 
all  matters  of  any  doubt  amongst  them  by  methods,  which, 
however  inadequate,  were  extremely  simple.  They  judged 
every  controversy  either  by  the  conscience  of  the  parties,  or 
by  the  coimtry's  opinion  of  it,  or  what  they  judged  an  appeal 
to  Providence.  They  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  trouble 
of  weighing  contradictory  testimonies ;  and  they  were  desti- 

*  The  non-observance  of  a  regulation  of  police  was  always  heavily 
punished  by  barbarous  nations.  A  slighter  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
the  commission  of  crimes.  Among  the  Saxons  most  crimes  were  pimish- 
ed  by  fine  :  wandering  from  the  highway,  without  sounding  a  horn,  was 
death.  So  among  the  Druids,  to  enforce  exactness  in  time  at  their  meet- 
ings, he  that  came  last  after  the  time  appointed  was  punished  with  death. 
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tut©  of  those  cntieul  rulesj  hv  wliieh  end©Bce  ifl  eifteclj  tb  |« 

true  diBtrngubhod  from  the  false,  tb*3  certfiio  from  the  unceJ*  I i 

Puugattoti  by  tain.     Origiiially,  tlicri^forej  the  defendant  in  tfat 

^^^^-  Buit  was  put  to  hia  oath,  and  if  cm  oath  he  de* 
nied  the  debt,  or  the  crime ,  with  which  he  was  charged,  he 
was  of  eouTBo  at^quitted.  But  when  the  iirat  fervours  of  re- 
ligion began  to  deeay,  and  fraud,  and  the  teuiptations  to  fraud, 
to  increase,  they  trusted  no  longer  to  the  eonscieuce  of  the 
party.  They  eited  him  to  a  higher  tribunal, — the  imtnedi- 
ate  judgment  of  God.  Their  trials  were  bo  raany  conjiu»- 
tiouM,  and  the  magical  ceremoniei  of  barbarity  and  heat  ben- 
ism  entered  into  liw  and  religion.  Thie  supernatural  method 
of  process  they  called  God's  Dome ;  it  is  generally 

^^^  ^  '  known  by  the  name  of  Ordeal,  which  in  the  S^axon 
language  Bignifies  the  Great  Trial.  This  trial  was  made  either 
by  Bre  or  water  j  that  by  fire  waa  principally  resented  for  pesp- 
sons  of  rank ;  that  by  water  decided  the  fate  of  the  vulgar; 
sometimeB  it  was  at  the  choice  of  the  party,  A  piece  of  iron, 
kept  IV  1th  a  religious  veneration  in  some  niouaatery,  wbicli 
clanned  thiB  privilege  as  an  honour,  w^aa  brought  forth  into 
the  church  upon  the  day  of  trial ;  and  it  waa  tbere  again  gO^ 
secrated  to  this  awful  purpose  by  a  form  of  Bervice  still  ei- 
tant-  A  Bolemn  mass  was  performed;  and  then  the  party 
accused  appeared  surrounded  by  the  clergy,  by  hia  judgea, 
and  a  vast  coneourBe  of  people,  suspended  and  anxious  for 
the  event ;  all  that  aBsisted  purified  themeelves  by  a  fast  of 
three  days  ;  and  the  aceuaed,  who  bad  undergone  the  eame 
fast,  and  received  the  sacrament,  took  the  consecrated  iron  of 
about  a  pound  weight,  heated  red,  in  his  naked  hand,  and  in 
that  manner  carried  it  nine  feet.  This  done,  the  band  ws8 
wrapped  up,  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  aasembly. 
Three  nights  being  passed,  the  seals  were  opened  before  all  the 
people ;  if  the  haua  was  found  without  -any  sore  inflicted  by 
the  fire,  the  party  was  cleared  with  universal  acclamation ; 
if  on  the  contrary  a  raw  sore  appeared » the  party,  condemned 
by  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  had  no  further  plea  or  appeal* 
Sometimes  the  accused  w^alked  over  nine  hot  irons ;  some- 
times boiling  water  w^aa  used ;  into  this  the  man  dipped  his 
hand  to  the  arm*  The  judgment  by  water  waa  accompanied 
by  the  aolemnity  of  the  same  ceremonies.  The  culprit  was 
thrown  into  a  pool  of  water,  in  which  if  he  did  not  einlt  he 
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was  adjudged  guilty,  as  though  the  element  (they  said)  to 
which  they  had  committed  the  trial  of  his  innoceney  had  re- 
jected him. 

Both  these  species  of  ordeal,  though  they  equally  appealed 
to  God,  yet  went  on  different  principles.  In  the  fire  ordeal 
a  miracle  must  be  wrought  to  acquit  the  party ;  in  the  water, 
a  miracle  was  necessaiy  to  convict  him.  Is  there  any  reasoR 
for  this  extraordinary  distinction,  or  must  we  resolve  it  solely 
into  the  irregular  caprices  of  the  human  mind  P  The  great- 
est genius  which  has  enlightened  this  age,  seems  in  this  affair 
to  have  been  carried  by  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  into  a  sub- 
tilty  hardly  to  be  justified  by  the  way  of  thinking  of  that  un- 
polished period.  Speaking  of  the  reasons  for  introducing 
this  method  of  trial,  "  Qui  ne  voit,"  says  he,  "que  chez  un 
peuple  exerc6  a  manier  des  armes  la  peau  rude  et  calleuse 
ne  devoit  pas  recevoir  assez  I'impression  du  fer  chaud  pour 
qu'il  y  paroissoit  trois  jours  apres ;  et  s'il  y  paroissoit  c'est 
une  marque  que  celui  qui  faisoit  Tepreuve,  6toit  un  eff6- 
min6."  And  this  mark  of  effeminacy,  he  observes,  in  those 
warlike  times,  supposed  that  the  man  has  resisted  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  education,  that  he  is  insensible  to  honour,  and 
regardless  of  the  opinion  of  his  country.  But  supposing 
the  effect  of  hot  iron  to  be  so  slight  even  on  the  most  cal- 
lous hands,  of  which  however  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  yet 
we  can  hardly  admit  this  reasoning,  when  we  consider  that 
women  were  subjected  to  this  fire  ordeal,  and  that  no  other 
women  than  those  of  condition  could  be  subjected  to  it. 
Montesquieu  answers  the  objection,  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  made,  by  remarking,  that  women  might  have  avoided  this 
proof,  if  they  could  find  a  champion  to  combat  in  their  fiavour ; 
and  he  thinks  a  just  presumption  might  be  formed  against  a 
woman  of  rank,  who  was  so  destitute  of  fidends  as  to  find  no 
protector.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  barbarous  people  all 
over  Europe  were  much  guided  by  presumptions  in  all  their 
judicial  proceedings ;  but  how  shall  we  reconcile  all  this  with 
the  custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  among  whom  the  ordeal 
was  in  constant  use,  and  even  for  women,  without  the  alter- 
native of  the  combat,  to  which  it  appears  this  people  were 
entire  strangers?  What  presumption  can  arise  from  the 
event  of  the  water  ordeal,  in  which  no  callosiiy  of  hands,  no 
bravery,  no  skill  in  arms,  could  be  in  any  degree  serviceable  ? 
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The  causes  of  both  may,  with  more  Boccess,  be  toug^ 
amongst  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  ancient  noftbM 
world.  Amongst  the  Germans  the  administration.  ciHt 
law  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  or  Druida.^  And  u  d» 
Druid  worship  paid  the  highest  respect  to  the  elements  of 
iire  and  water,  it  was  very  natural  that  they,  who  abounded 
with  so  many  conjurations  for  the  discovery  of  doubtfbl  ftcti^ 
or  future  events,  should  make  use  of  these  elements  in  their 
divination.  It  may  appear  the  greater  wonder  how  the 
people  came  to  continue  so  long,  and  with  such  obstinicf, 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in  spite  of  toe 
frequent  injunctions  of  the  pope,  whose  authority  was  then 
much  venerated,  in  the  use  of  a  species  of  proof^  the  insof- 
iiciency  of  which  a  thousand  examples  might  have  detected. 
But  this  is  perhaps  not  so  unaccountable.  Persons  were  not 
put  to  this  trial  unless  there  was  pretty  strong  eyideiWB 
against  them :  something  sufficient  to  form  what  is  eouivsr 
lent  to  a  Corpus  Delicti ;  they  must  have  been  aetuallj  fSrand 
guilty  by  the  duodecemvirale  jtidicium^  before  they  could  be 
subjected  in  anjr  sort  to  the  ordeal.  It  was  in  effect  showing 
the  accused  an  mdulgence  to  give  him  this  chance,  even  vaA 
a  chance  as  it  was,  of  an  acquittal;  and  it  was  certainly 
much  milder  than  the  torture,  which  is  used  with  full  as 
little  certainty  of  producing  its  end  among  the  most  civilised 
nations.  And  the  ordeal  without  question  frequently  ooet' 
ated  by  the  mere  terror.  Many  persons,  from  a  dread  of 
the  event,  chose  to  discover  rather  than  to  endure  the  trial 
Of  those  that  did  endure  it  many  must  certainly  have  been 
guilty.  The  innocency  of  some  who  suffered  could  never 
be  known  with  certainty.  Others  bv  accident  might  have 
escaped ;  and  this  apparentlv  miraculous  escape  had  neat 
weight  in  confirming  the  authority  of  this  trial.  How  long 
did  we  continue  in  punishing  innocent  people  for  witchcraffc^ 
though  experience  might,  to  thinking  persons,  have  fre- 
quently discovered  the  injustice  of  that  proceeding :  whilst 
to  the  generality  a  thousand  equivocal  appearances,  confes- 
sions from  fear  of  weakness,  in  fine,  the  torrent  of  popular 

*  The  Druids  judged  not  as  magistrates,  but  as  interpreters  of  the  will 
of  Heaven.  Ceterum  neqtte  animadcertere,  neqne  vincire,  neque  verbmrmrB 
quidem  nisi  sacerdotibtu  permismm;  non  gttasi  in  pcenam,  neo 
jussuy  sed  veltU  Deo  imperanUff  says  Tacitus  do  Mor.  Germaa.  7. 
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prejudice  rolled  down  through  so  many  ages,  conspired  to 
support  the  delusion. 

To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  this  severe  mode  ^  ^j^ 
of  trial,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  no  inlet  ^ 
for  perjury,  another  method  of  clearing  was  devised.  The 
party  aQpused  of  any  crime,  or  charged  in  a  civil  complaint, 
appeared  in  court  with  some  of  his  neighbours,  who  were 
called  his  compurgators ;  and  when  on  oath  he  denied  the 
charge,  they  swore  that  they  believed  his  oath  to  be  true.^ 
These  compurgators  wete  at  first,  to  be  three,  afterwards  five 
were  required ;  in  process  of  time  twelve  be(»me  necessary.^ 
As  a  man  might  be  charged  by  the  opinion  of  the  eoimtiy, 
so  he  might  also  be  discharged  by  it ;  twelve  men  were  ne- 
cessary to  find  him  guilty,  twelve  might  have  acquitted  him. 
If  opinion  supports  all  government,  it  not  only  supported  in 
the  general  sense,  but  it  directed  every  minute  part  in  the 
Saxon  polity.  A  man,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  the  good 
opinion  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  was  adjudged  to  be 

fuilty,  or  at  least  capable  of  being  guilty,  of  every  crime, 
t  was  upon  this  principle  that  a  man  who  could  not  find 
the  security  of  some  tithing,  or  friborgh,  for  his  behaviour,* 
he  that  was  upon  account  of  this  universal  desertion  called 
friendless  man,  was  by  our  ancestors  condemned  to  death ; 
a  pimishment  which  the  lenity  of  the  English  laws  in  that 
time  scarcely  inflicted  for  any  crime,  however  clearly  proved; 
a  circumstance  which  strongly  marks  the  genius  of  the  Sax- 
on government. 

On  the  same  principle  from  which  the  trial  by   Trial  by  the 
the  oath  of  compurgators  was  derived,  was  derived     «>»"»t'y. 
also  the  trial  by  the  country,  which  was  the  method  of  taking 

^  Si  quit  emendoHonem  oppidorum  velpontium^  velprofectionem  tniHta- 
rem  detrectaverity  compensit  Regi  120  solidost  vel  purget  se,  et  nonUnenttir 
ei  14,  et  eligantur  11.     Leges  Canuti,  62. 

'  Si  accusatio  tit  etpurgatio  male  tttcceiUUf  Judicet  Epitcoput.  Leges 
Canuti,  53. 

'  Every  man  not  privileged,  whether  he  be  po^in/amtVMM,  (heorthfest,*) 
or  pedissequtty  (fo]ghere,t)  must  enter  into  the  hundred  and  tithing,  and 
all  above  12  to  swear  he  will  not  be  a  thief,  or  consenting  to  a  thief. 
Leges  Canuti,  19. 

•  Heorthfeste—the  same  with  Husfastene  or  Husfestene,  I.  e.  the  master  of  a  family, 
from  the  Saxon  Hearthfaest,  i.  e.  fixed  to  the  house  or  hearth. 

t  The  Folgheres,  or  Folgeret,  were  the  menial  servants  or  followers  of  the  HusCas- 
tene,  or  Housekeepers.    Bracton,  liber  S,  Tract.  2,  cap.  10.  Leges  Henrici  1.  cap.  8. 
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the  sense  of  the  neighbourhood  on  any  dubious  fact.  Iftiie 
matter  was  of  great  importance  it  was  put  in  the  foil  Shh» 
mote ;  and  if  the  general  voice  acquitted  or  condemned,  de- 
cided for  one  party  or  the  other,  this  was  final  in  the  caose. 
But  then  it  was  necessary  that  all  should  agree ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  our  ancestors,  in  those  days,  eonoeiyed  hov 
any  assembly  could  be  supposed  to  give  an  assent  to  A  point 
concerning  which  several,  who  composed  that  aiaemUy, 
thought  differently.  They  had  no  iaea  that  a  body,  oom- 
posed  of  sevend,  could  act  by  the  opinion  of  a  small  majority. 
But  experience  having  shown  that  this  method  of  trial  wm 
tumultuary  and  uncertain,  they  corrected  it  by  the  idea  <rf 
compurgation.  The  party  concerned  was  no  longer  put  to 
his  oath ;  he  simply  pleaded  ;  the  compurgators  swore  as  b^ 
fore  in  ancient  times ;  therefore  the  jury  were  strictly  fifom 
the  neighbourhood,  and  were  supposed  to  hare  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  man  and  the  fact.  They  were  rather  a 
sort  of  evidence  than  judges ;  and  from  hence  is  derived  that 
singularity  in  our  laws,  that  most  of  our  judgments  are  givoi 
upon  verdict,  and  not  upon  evidence,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
most  other  countries.  Neither  are  our  juries  bound,  except 
by  one  particular  statute,  and  in  particular  eases,  to  observe 
any  positive  testimony,  but  are  at  liberty  to  judge  upon  pie- 
sumptions.  These  are  the  first  rude  chalkmgs  out  of  our 
jurisprudence.  The  Saxons  were  extremely  imperfect  in 
their  ideas  of  law,  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Somans,  who 
were  the  legislators  of  mankind,  having  never  reached  them. 
The  order  of  our  courts,  the  discipline  of  our  jury,  by  which 
it  is  become  so  elaborate  a  contrivance,  and  the  introductioii 
of  a  sort  of  scientific  reason  in  the  law,  have  been  the  work 
of  ages. 

As  the  Saxon  laws  did  not  sufier  any  transaction,  whether 
of  the  sale  of  land  or  goods,  to  pass  but  in  the  shire,  and  be- 
fore witnesses,  so  all  controversies  of  them  were  concluded 
by  what  they  called  the  scyre  witness}  This  was  tried  by 
the  oaths  of  the  parties,  by  vivd  voce  testimony,  and  the  pro- 
ducing of  charters  and  records.  Then  the  people,  laity  and 
clergy,  whether  by  plurality  of  votes,  or  by  what  other 
means  is  not  very  certain,  affirmed  the  testimony  in  favour 

'  Si  quis  terrain  defenderit  testtmonio  provincim,  &c.  Legee  Gaiiiiti, 
&c. ;  and  sethe  land  gewerod  hebbe  be  scyre  gewitnesse. 
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of  one  of  the  claimants.  Then  the  proceeding  was  signed, 
first  hj  those  who  held  the  court,  and  then  b^  the  persons 
who  affirmed  the  judgment,  who  also  swore  to  it  in  the  same 
manner.^ 

Tjje  Saxons  were  extremely  moderate  in  their  p„-j-v----*- 
punishments;  murder  and  treason  were  com- 
pounded ;  and  a  fine  set  for  every  offence.  !EV>rfeiture  for 
felony  was  incurred  only  by  those  that  fled.  The  punish- 
ment with  death  was  very  rare ;  with  torture  unknown.  In 
all  ancient  nations,  the  punishment  of  crimes  was  in  the 
family  injured  by  them;  particularly  in  case  of  murder.^- 
This  brought  deadly  feuds  amongst  the  people,  which,  in  the 
German  nations  particularly,  subsisted  tm*ough  several  gener- 
ations. But  as  a  fruitless  revenge  could  answer  little  pur- 
pose to  the  parties  injured,  and  was  ruinous  to  the  public 
peace,  by  the  interposal  of  good  offices  they  were  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  some  composition  in  lieu  of  the  blood  of  the 
aggressor,  and  peace  was  restored.  The  Saxon  government 
did  little  more  than  act  the  part  of  arbitrator  between  the 
contending  parties,  exacted  the  payment  of  this  composition, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  certainty.  However,  the  king,  as  the 
sovereign  of  all,  and  the  sheriff*,  as  the  judicial  officer,  had 
their  share  in  those  fines.  This  unwillingness  to  shed  blood, 
which  the  Saxon  customs  gave  rise  to,  the  Christian  religion 
confirmed.  Yet  was  it  not  altogether  so  imperfect  as  to  have 
no  punishment  adequate  to  those  great  delinquencies  which 
tend  entirely  to  overturn  a  state, — public  robbery,  murder  of 
the  lord.3 

'  See  in  Madox,  the  case  in  Bishop  of  Bathes  court.  See  also  Brady, 
272,  where  the  witnesses  on  one  side  ofifer  to  swear,  or  join  batUe  with  the 
other. 

'  Parentibus  occisiJUU  emendatio  vel  guerra  eorum  portetur^  unde  An- 
glich  proverbium  habetur^  Bige  apere  of  »ide,  oththe  b€Br,  Erne  lanceam  it 
latere,  autfer.    Leg.  Edward.  12. 

The  fines  on  the  town  or  hundred. 

Parentes  murdrati  sex  Marcos  haherent,  Bex  quadraginta.  [This 
different  from  the  ancient  asage,  where  the  king  had  half.]  Si  parentes 
deessenty  dominus  efus  reciperet.  Si  dominum  non  haberetyjUlagus  efus,  id 
esty  fde  cum  eo  ligatiu.     LL.  Inae,  75. 

'  Purveyance,  vide  Leges  Canuti,  67. 

Si  quis  intestatm  ex  hdc  vitd  decedat^  sive  sit  per  negligentiam  e)us^  sive 
per  mortem  stibitaneamy  tunc  non  assumat  sibi  dominus  plus  possessionis 
{tehta)  ipsius  quam  justum  armamentttm;  sedpost  mortem  possessio  {cBht- 
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oriffiji  of  Buo-  As  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  govenuiMnitdfr 
oe«8ion.  pended  in  some  measure  upon  land-property,  ft 
will  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  upon  their  nuumerof 
holding  and  inheriting  their  lands.  It  must  not  be  focgot; 
that  the  Germans  were  of  Scythian  ori^;inai,  and  had  me- 
served  that  way  of  life,  and  those  pecubar  mannera^  wmdi 
distinguished  the  parent  nation.  As  the  Soythiaiifl  Vsni 
principally  by  pasturage  and  hunting,  fix)m  the  nature  of  tint 
way  of  employment  they  were  continually  changing  Am 
habitations.  But  eyen  in  this  case  some  small  degree  of  agii* 
Annual  pro-  culture  was  Carried  on  ;  and  therefore  some  wit 
perty.  of  diyisiou  of  property  became  necessary.  Tim 
diyision  was  made  among  each  trioe  by  its  proper  chief.  But 
their  shares  were  allotted  to  the  seyeral  inaiyiduala  only  for 
a  year ;  lest  they  should  come  to  attach  themselyes  to  any  oo^ 
tain  habitation ;  a  settlement  being  wholly  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  Scythian  manners. 

Campestres  melius  ScythtB, 
Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trcihunt  domot, 

Vivunt  et  rigidi  GeUe, 
Immetata  quibuaj'ugera  liberaa 

Fruges  et  Cereremferuni, 
Nee  cuUura  placet  longior  annud. 

Eatat  8f  riif  ^^®  custom  of  au  auuual  property  probaUy 
continued  amongst  the  Germans  as  long  as  tbej 
remained  in  their  own  country ;  but  when  their  oonqneitB 
carried  them  into  other  parts,  another  object  besides  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  arose,  which  obliged  them  to  make  a 
change  in  this  particular.  In  the  distribution  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  the  ancient  possessors  of  them  became  an  ob- 
ject of  consideration,  and  the  management  of  these  became 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  their  poKty.  It  was  expe- 
dient towards  holding  them  in  perfect  subjection,  that  they 
should  be  habituated  to  obey  one  person,  and  that  a' kind  of 
cliental  relation  should  be  created  between  them ;  therefore 
the  land  with  the  slayes,  and  the  people  in  a  state  next  to 
slavery  annexed  to  it,  were  bestowea  for  life  in  the  general  dis- 
^  ,    .^         tribution.    When  life-estates  were  once  finanted. 

Inheritance.     ..  ••  .         -  .i     .  .    ,    o*      •"^^ 

it  seemed  a  natural  consequence,  that  mhentanoes 

gescyft)  ejus  qudm  justitaimh  distribuatur  uxori^  et  liberia^  et  propbtqm 
cognaiisy  cuilibetpro  dignitate  qum  ad  eum  pertinet.    Leges  Canuti,  68. 
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should  immediately  supervene.  When  a  durable  connexion 
is  created  between  a  certain  man  and  a  certain  portion  of 
land  by  a  possession  for  his  whole  life,  and  when  his  cldldzen 
have  grown  up, 'and  have  been  supported  on  that  land,  it 
seems  so  great  a  hardship  to  separate  them,  and  to  deprive 
tiiereby  the  family  of  all  means  of  subsisting,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  generally  desired,  nor  more  reasonably  al- 
lowed, than  an  mheritance;  and  this  reasonableness  was 
stronglj  enforced  by  the  great  change  wrought  in  their  affairs 
when  life-estates  were  granted.  TVliilst,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom,lands  were  only  given  for  a  year,  there  was  a  rota- 
tion so  quick,  that  every  family  came  in  its  turn  to  be  easily 
provided  for,  and  had  not  long  to  wait ;  but  the  children  of 
a  tenant  for  life,  when  they  lost  the  benefit  of  their  &ther'6 
possession,  saw  themselves  as  it  were  immured  upon  every 
side  by  the  life-estates,  and  perceived  no  reasonable  hope  of 
a  provision  from  any  new  arrangement.  These  iaheritances 
began  very  early  in  England*  By  a  law  of  King  Alfred  it 
appears  that  they  were  then  of  a  very  ancient  establishment; 
and  as  such  inheritances  were  intended  for  great  stability, 
they  fortified  them  by  charters;  and  therefore  they  were 
called  Book-land.  This  was  done  with  regard  to  v.ignd. 
the  possessions  of  the  better  sort ;  the  meaner, 
who  were  called  Ceorles,  if  they  did  not  live  in  a  dependence 
on  some  thane,  held  their  small  portions  of  land  as  an  in- 
heritance likewise ;  not  by  charter,  but  by  a  sort  pf  prescrip- 
tion. This  was  called  Folk-land.  These  estates  p^u..ij„,j 
of  inheritance,  both  the  greater  and  the  meaner, 
were  not  fiefs ;  they  were  to  all  purposes  aUodial,  and  had 
hardly  a  single  property  of  a  feud ;  ttiey  descended  equally 
to  all  the  children,  males  and  females,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  Gavelkind,  a  custom  absolutely  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  feudal  tenure ;  and  whenever  estates  were  granted  in 
the  later  Saxon  times  by  the  bounty  of  the  Crown,  with  an 
intent  that  they  should  be  inheritable,  so  far  were  they  from 
being  granted  with  the  complicated  load  of  all  the  feudal 
services  annexed,  that  in  all  the  charters  of  that  kind  which 
subsist,  they  are  bestowed  with  a  full  power  of  alienation,  et 
liberi  ab  omni  seculari  gravamine.  This  was  the  general  con- 
dition of  those  inheritances,  which  were  derived  from  the 
right  of  original  conquest,  as  well  to  all  the  soldiers  as  to  the 
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leader;  and  these  estates,  as  it  is  said,  were  not  eveii fbcftil^ 
able,  no  not  for  felony,  as  if  that  were  in  some  sort  the : 
cessary  consequence  of  an  inheritable  estate.    So  ta 
ttey  froDi  resembling  a  fief    But  there 

Saxon  fiefs.         ,,•'  .  P*  i.    i. 

other  possessions,  which  bore  a  nearer  n 
blance  to  fiefs,  at  least  in  their  first  feeble  and  infimtile  i 
of  the  tenure,  than  those  inheritances  which  were  held  by  » 
absolute  right  in  the  proprietor.  The  great  officers,  who  it- 
tended  the  court,  commanded  armies,  or  distributed  jusfcioey 
must  necessarily  be  paid  and  supported ;  but  in  whA  man- 
ner could  they  be  paid  ?  In  money  they  could  not ;  became 
there  was  very  little  money  then  in  Europe,  and  Boaroe  any 
part  of  that  little  came  into  the  prince's  coffers.  The  only 
method  of  paying  them  was  by  allotting  lands  for  their  aab- 
sistence  whilst  they  remained  in  his  service.  For  this  reason, 
in  the  original  distribution,  vast  tracts  of  land  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  king.  If  any  served  the  king  in  a  militaiy 
command,  his  land  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  some  sort 
held  by  knight-service.  If  the  tenant  was  in  an  office  aboot 
the  king's  person,  this  gave  rise  to  sergeantry ;  the  penons 
who  cultivated  his  lands  may  be  considered  as  holcUng  by 
soccage.  But  the  long  train  of  services,  that  mtu&e  aftei^ 
wards  the  learning  of  the  tenures,  were  then  not  thought  o( 
because  these  feuds,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  had  not  then 
come  to  be  inheritances ;  which  circumstance  of  inheritanee 
gave  rise  to  the  whole  feudal  system.  With  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons the  feuds  continued  to  the  last  but  a  sort  of  pay  or  salaiT 
of  office.  The  Trinoda  necessitas,  so  much  spoken  of,  whiok 
was  to  attend  the  king  in  his  expeditions,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  bridges,  and  repair  of  highways,  nefor 
bound  the  lands  by  way  of  tenure,  out  as  a  political  regula- 
tion, which  equally  affected  every  class  and  condition  of  men, 
and  every  species  of  possession. 

The  manner  of  succeeding  to  lands  in  England  at  tUs 
Gavelkind  P^^iod  was,  as  WO  havc  obsorved,  by  GavelkiBd, 
an  equal  distribution  amongst  the  cmldren,  males 
and  females.  The  ancient  northern  nations  had  but  an  im- 
perfect notion  of  poKtical  power.  That  the  possessor  of  the 
land  should  be  the  governor  of  it  was  a  simple  idea;  and 
their  schemes  extended  but  little  further.  It  was  not  so  in 
the  Greek  and  Italian  commonwealths.    In  those  the  pno- 
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erty  of  the  land  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  goods, 
nd  had  nothing  of  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it ;  the  govern- 
ment there  was  a  merely  political  institution.  Amongst 
uch  a  people  the  custom  of  distribution  could  be  of  no  ill 
onsequence,  because  it  only  affected  property.  But  Qtivel- 
ind  amongst  the  Saxons  was  very  prejudicial;  for  as  go- 
emment  was  annexed  to  a  certain  possession  i^Q  land,  this 
possession,  which  was  continually  changing,  kept  the  govem- 
aent  in  a  very  fluctuating  state ;  so  that  their  civil  polity  had 
n  it  an  essential  evil,  which  contributed  to  the  sickly  condi- 
ion  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  state  always  remained,  as  well 
ks  to  its  flnal  dissolution. 


BOOK  m.— CHAPTER  I. 

VIEW  OF   THE   STATE   OF   EUROPE   AT   THE  TIME    OF  THE 
NORMAN    INVASION. 

BEroBE  the  period  of  which  we  are  going  to  treat,  Eng- 
land was  little  known  or  considered  in  Europe.  Their 
situation,  their  domestic  calamities,  and  their  ignorance,  cir- 
cumscribed the  views  and  politics  of  the  English  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  island.  But  the  Norman  conqueror 
threw  down  all  these  barriers.  The  English  laws,  manners, 
and  maxims,  were  suddenly  changed ;  the  scene  was  enlarg- 
ed ;  and  the  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe  being 
thus  opened,  has  been  preserved  ever  since  in  a  continued 
series  of  wars  and  negotiations.  That  we  may  therefore 
enter  more  fully  into  the  matters  which  lie  before  us,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  understand  the  state  of  the  neighbouring 
continent  at  the  time  when  this  island  first  came  to  be  inter- 
ested in  its  affairs. 

The  northern  nations,  who  had  overran  the  Eoman  empire, 
were  at  first  rather  actuated  by  avarice  than  ambition,  and 
were  more  intent  upon  plunder  than  conquest ;  they  were 
carried  beyond  their  original  purposes,  when  they  began  to 
form  regular  government?,  for  which  they  had  been  prepared 
by  no  just  ideas  of  legislation.  Eor  a  long  time,  therefore, 
there  was  little  of  order  in  their  affairs,  or  foresight  in  their 
designs.     The   Goths,   the  Burgundians,   the  Franks,  the 
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Vandals,  the  Suevi,  after  they  had  Dreyailed  over  the 

empire,  by  turns  prevailed  over  eacn  other  in  continnalMii^ltf 
which  were  carried  on  upon  no  principles  of  a  detenniiiili 
policy,  entered  into  upon  motives  of  brutalitj  and  eqtH  ^ 
and  ended  as  fortune  and  rude  violence  chanced  to  bmhiL  t 
Tumult,  anarchy,  confusion,  overspread  the  face  of  l&op;  i 
and  an  obscurity  rests  upon  the  transactions  of  that  toM^ 
which  suffers  us  to  discover  nothing  but  its  extreme  bB^ 
•  barity. 

Before  this  cloud  could  be  dispersed,  the  Saracens^  aaote 
body  of  barbarians  from  the  south,  animated  by  a  fiuy  ndt 
unlike  that  which  gave  strength  to  the  northern  iimptiflo^ 
but  heightened  by  enthusiasm,  and  regulated  by  subordiiifr 
tion  and  uniform  policy,  began  to  carry  their  arms,  their  mas* 
nerd,  and  religion,  into  every  part  of  the  uniyerse.  Spai 
was  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  their  anmei; 
Italy,  and  the  islands,  were  harassed  by  their  fleets^  andiB 
Europe  alarmed  bv  their  vigorous  and  frequent  enterpxiHi. 
Italy,  who  had  so  long  sat  the  mistress  of  the  world,  was  hj 
turns  the  slave  of  all  nations.  The  possession  of  that  flue 
country  was  hotly  disputed  between  the  Greek  emperor  md 
the  Lombards,  and  it  suffered  infinitely  by  that  contentko. 
Germany,  the  parent  of  so  many  nations,  was  exhausted  by 
the  swarms  she  had  sent  abroad. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  there  were  principki 
at  work  which  reduced  things  to  a  certain  form,  and  gradfr 
ally  unfolded  a  system,  in  which  the  chief  movers  andmsin 
springs  were  the  papal  and  the  imperial  powers  ;  the  aggrm- 
dizement  or  diminution  of  which  have  oeen  the  drift  of  al- 
most all  the  politics,  intrigues,  and  wars,  which  have  employ- 
ed and  distracted  Europe  to  this  day. 

From  Eome  the  whole  western  world  had  received  its 
Christianity.  She  was  the  asylum  of  what  learning  had 
escaped  the  general  desolation ;  and  even  in  her  ruins  Aid 
preserved  something  of  the  majesty  of  her  ancient  greatness. 
On  these  accounts  she  had  a  respect  and  a  weight,  which  in- 
creased every  day  amongst  a  simple  religious  people,  who 
looked  but  a  little  way  into  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 
The  rudeness  of  the  world  was  very  favourable  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  empire  of  opinion.  The  moderation,  with 
which  the  popes  at  first  exerted  this  empire,  made  its  growth 
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anfelt  until  it  could  no  longer  be  opposed.  And  the  policy 
of  later  popes,  building  on  the  pietj  of  the  first,  continually 
increased  it ;  and  they  made  use  of  every  instrument  but 
tliat  of  force.  They  employed  equally  the  virtues  and  the 
erimes  of  the  great ;  they  favoured  the  lust  of  kings  for  ab- 
solute authority,  and  the  desire  of  subjects  for  liberty ;  they 
provoked  war,  media.ted  peace ;  and  took  advantage  of  every 
turn  in  the  minds  of  men,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  na- 
ture, to  extend  their  influence,  and  push  their  power  fromr 
ecclesiastical  to  civil ;  from  subjection  to  independency;  from 
independency  to  empire. 

France  had  many  advantages  over  the  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Saracens  had  no  permanent  success  in  that 
country.  The  same  hand,  which  expelled  those  invaders,  de- 
posed the  last  of  a  race  of  heavy  and  degenerate  princes, 
more  like  eastern  monarchs  than  German  leaders,  and  who 
had  neither  the  force  to  repel  the  enemies  of  their  kingdom, 
nor  to  assert  their  own  sovereignty.  This  usurpation  placed 
on  the  throne  princes  of  another  character;  princes  who 
were  obliged  to  supply  their  want  of  title  by  the  vigour  of 
their  administration.  The  French  monarch  had  need  of 
some  great  and  respected  authority  to  throw  a  veil  over  his 
usurpation,  and  to  sanctify  his  newly-acquired  power  by 
those  names  and  appearances,  which  are  necessary  to  make 
it  respectable  to  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pope, 
who  hated  the  Grecian  empire,  and  equally  feared  the  success 
of  the  Lombards,  saw  with  joy  this  new  star  arise  in  the 
north,  and  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  authority.  Presently 
after  he  called  it  to  his  assistance.  Pepin  passed  the  Alps, 
relieved  the  pope,  and  invested  him  with  the  dominion  of  a 
large  country  in  the  best  part  of  Italy. 

Charlemagne  pursued  the  course  which  was  marked  out 
for  him,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Lombard  kingdom,  weakened 
by  the  policy  of  his  father  and  the  enmity  of  the  popes,  who 
never  willingly  saw  a  strong  power  in  Italy.  Then  he  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  the  pope  the  imperial  crown,  sancti- 
fied by  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  and  with  it  the  title  of 
emperor  of  the  Eomans ;  a  name  venerable  from  the  fame  of 
the  old  empire,  and  which  was  supposed  to  carry  great  and 
unknown  prerogatives  ;  and  thus  the  empire  rose  again  out 
of  its  ruins  in  the  West ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  by  means 
X  2 
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of  one  of  those  nations  which  had  helped  to  destroy  it  If 
we  take  in  the  conquests  of  Charlema^e,  it  was  alao  YeiJ 
near  as  extensive  as  formerly ;  though  its  constitution  mi 
altogether  different,  as  being  entirely  on  the  nortJieirD  modd 
of  goveniinent. 

iVom  Charlemagne  the  pope  received  in  return  an  «• 
largenieut  and  a  confirmation  of  his  new  territory.  Thni 
the  papal  and  im])erial  powers  mutually  gave  birth  to  each 
other.  They  continued  for  some  ages,  and  in  some  meamiie 
still  continue,  closely  connected,  with  a  variety  of  protean 
sions  upon  each  other,  and  on  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Though  the  imperial  power  had  its  origin  in  France,  ifc 
was  soon  divided  into  two  branches,  the  G-fulie  and  the  Qtfr 
man.  The  latter  alone  supported  the  title  of  empire ;  but 
the  power  being  weakened  by  this  division,  the  papal  pe- 
tensions  had  the  greater  weight.  The  pope,  because  he  nnt 
revived  the  imperial  dignity,  claimed  a  right  of  disposing  of 
it,  or  at  least  of  giving  validity  to  the  election  of  the  emperor. 
The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  remembering  the  risnti  of 
those  sovereigns,  whose  title  he  bore,  and  how  latdy  the 
power,  which  insulted  him  with  such  demands,  had  arisen 
from  tlie  bounty  of  his  predecessors,  claimed  the  same  privi- 
leges in  the  election  of  a  pope.  The  claims  of  both  weie 
somewhat  plausible ;  and  they  were  supported,  the  one  by 
force  of  arms,  and  the  other  by  ecclesiastical  inflnftne'^, 
powers  which  in  those  days  were  very  nearly  balanced. 
Italy  was  the  theatre  upon  which  this  prize  was  disputed. 
In  every  city  the  parties  in  favour  of  each  of  the  opponenti 
were  not  far  from  an  equality  in  their  numbers  and  strength. 
Whilst  these  parties  disagreed  in  the  choice  of  a  master,  by 
contending  for  a  choice  in  their  subjection  they  grew  imper- 
ceptibly into  freedom,  and  passed  through  tne  medium  of 
faction  and  anarchy  into  regular  commonwealths.  Thni 
arose  tlie  republics  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  of  Florence,  Sienna, 
and  Pisa,  and  several  others.  These  cities,  established  in 
this  freedom,  turned  the  frugal  and  ingenious  spirit  contract- 
ed in  such  communities  to  navigation  and  traffic ;  and  pur- 
suing them  with  skill  and  vigour,  whilst  commerce  was  neg^ 
lectod  and  despised  by  the  rustic  gentry  of  the  martial 
governments,  they  grew  to  a  considerable  degree  of  wealth, 
power,  and  civility. 
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The  Danes,  who  in  this  latter  time  preserved  the  spirit 
and  the  numhera  of  the  ancient  GK)thie  people,  had  seated 
themselves  in  England,  in  the  Low  Gonntries,  and  in  No]> 
mandy.  They  passed  from  thence  to  the  southern  part  of 
Europe,  and  in  this  romantic  age  gave  rise  in  Sicily  and  Na- 
ples to  a  new  kingdom,  and  a  new  line  of  princes. 

All  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  or  Europe  were  go- 
verned nearly  in  the  same  form ;  from  whence  arose  a  great 
similitude  in  the  manners  of  their  inhabitants.  The  £odal 
discipline  extended  itself  everywhere,  and  influenced  the  con- 
duct of  the  courts,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  with  its 
own  irregular  martial  spirit.  Subjects,  under  the  complicated 
laws  of  various  and  rigorous  servitude,  exercised  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereign  power.  Th^  distributed  justice,  they 
made  war  and  peace  at  pleasure.  The  sovereign,  with  gr^t 
pretensions,  had  but  little  power ;  he  was  only  a  greater  lord 
among  great  lords,  who  profited  of  the  differences  of  his 
peers ;  therefore  no  steady  plan  eould  be  well  pursued,  either 
in  war  or  peace.  This  day  a  prince  seemed  irresistible  at  the 
head  of  his  numerous  vassals,  because  their  duty  obliged  them 
to  war,  and  they  performed  this  duty  with  pleasure.  The 
next  day  saw  this  formidable  power  vanish  like  a  dream,  be- 
cause this  fierce  undisciplined  people  had  no  patience,  and  the 
time  of  the  feudal  service  was  contained  within  very  narrow 
limits.  It  was  therefore  easy  to  find  a  number  of  persons  at 
all  times  ready  to  follow  any  standard,  but  it  was  hftrd  to 
complete  a  considerable  design,  which  required  a  regular  and 
continued  movement.  This  enterprising  disposition  in  the 
gentry  was  very  general,  because  tney  had  little  occupation 
or  pleasure  but  in  war;  and  the  greiatest  rewards  diet  then 
attend  personal  valour  and  prowess.  All  that  professed 
arms  became  in  some  sort  on  an  equality.  A  kn^ht  was 
the  peer  of  a  king ;  and  men  had  been  used  to  see  the  bravery 
of  private  persons  opening  a  road  to  that  dignitv.  The 
temerity  of  adventurers  was  much  justified  by  the  ill  order 
of  every  state,  which  left  it  a  prey  to  almost  any  who  should 
attack  it  with  sufficient  vigour.  Thus,  little  checked  by  any 
superior  power,  full  of  fire,  impetuosity,  and  ignorance,  they 
longed  to  signalize  themselves  wherever  an  honourable  dan- 
ger called  them ;  and  wherever  that  invited,  they  did  not 
weigh  very  deKberately  the  probability  of  success. 
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Tlie  knowledge  of  this  general  disposition  in  the  minds  of  I  •" 
men  will  naturally  remove  a  great  deal  of  our  wonder  at  i»  1  ? 
ing  an  attempt,  founded  on  such  slender  appearances  of  rifflifc,  ^ 
and  supported  by  a  power  so  little  proportioned  to  the  unw 
taking  as  that  of  William,  so  warmly  embracedand  so  genenSf 
followed,  not  only  by  his  own  subjects,  but  by  all  the  nrigh- 
bouring  potentates.  The  counts  of  Anjou,  ^retagne,  PSn- 
thieu,  Boulogne,  and  Poictou,  sovereign  princes ;  adventuzen 
from  every  quarter  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Grermany,  laying  aside  their  jealousies  and 
enmities  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  William,  ran  with  an 
inconceivable  ardour  into  this  enterprise ;  captivated  with  the 
splendour  of  the  object,  which  obliterated  all  thoughts  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  event.  William  kept  up  this  fervour  by 
promises  of  large  territories  to  all  his  allies  and  aasociatoB  m 
tlie  country  to  be  reduced  by  their  united  efforts.  But  after 
all  it  became  equally  necessary  to  reconcile  to  his  enterpriie 
tho  three  great  powers,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  woose 
disposition  must  have  had  the  most  influence  on  his  affidrs. 

His  feudal  lord  the  king  of  France  was  bound  by  his  moit 
obvious  interests  to  oppose  the  further  aggrandizement  of  one 
already  too  potent  for  a  vassal ;  but  the  king  of  France  was 
then  a  minor ;  and  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  whose  daugh- 
ter William  had  married,  was  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Wb 
circumstance  rendered  the  remonstrance  of  the  French  coun- 
cil against  his  design  of  no  effect ;  indeed  the  opposition  of 
the  council  itseK  was  faint ;  the  idea  of  having  a  ting  under 
vassalage  to  their  Crown  might  have  dazzled  the  more  ao- 
perficial  courtiers ;  whilst  those  who  thought  more  deeply 
were  unwilling  to  discourage  an  enterprise,  which  they  be- 
lieved would  probably  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  undertaker. 
Tlie  emperor  was  in  his  minority,  as  well  as  the  king  of  Eranee; 
but  by  what  arts  the  duke  prevailed  upon  the  imperial  coun- 
cil to  declare  in  his  favour,  whether  or  no  by  an  idea  of  crfr* 
ating  a  balance  to  the  power  of  France,  if  we  can  imagine 
that  any  such  idea  then  subsisted,  is  altogether  uncertain; 
but  it  is  certain  that  ho  obtained  leave  for  the  vassals  of  the 
empire  to  engage  in  his  service,  and  that  he  made  use  of  this 
permission.  The  pope's  consent  was  obtained  with  stillleas 
(Ufllculty.  William  had  shown  himself  in  many  instances  a 
friend  to  the  church,  and  a  favourer  of  the  clergy.     On  this 
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occasion  he  promised  to  improve  those  happy  beginnings  in 
proportion  to  the  means  he  should  acquire  by  the  favour  of 
the  holy  see.  It  is  said,  that  he  eveii  proposed  to  hold  his 
new  kingdom  as  a  fief  from  Rome.  The  pope,  therefore, .en- 
tered heaii:ily  into  his  interests ;  he  excommunicated  all  those  . 
that  should  oppose  his  enterprise,  and  sent  him,  as  a  means 
of  insuring  success,  a  consecrated  banner. 


CHAPTER  II. 

REIGN   OF  WILLIAM   THE   CONQUEROR. 

Aetee  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  taking  of 
Dover,  the  surrender  of  London,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  the  principal  nobility,  William  had  nothing  left  but 
to  order  in  the  best  manner  the  kingdom  he  had  so  happily 
acquired.  Soon  after  his  coronation,  fearing  the  sudden  and 
ungovemed  motions  of  so  great  a  city,  new  to  subjection,  he 
left  London  until  a  strong  citadel  could  be  raised  to  over- 
awe the  people.  This  was  built  where  the  Tower  of  London 
now  stands.  Not  content  with  this,  he  built  three  other 
strong  castles  in  situations  as  advantageously  chosen,  at 
Norwich,  at  Winchester,  and  at  Hereford,  securing  not  only 
the  heart  of  affairs,  but  binding  down  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  And  as  he  observed  from  his  own  experience 
the  want  of  fortresses  in  England,  he  resolved  fully  to  supply 
that  defect,  and  guard  the  kingdom  both  against  internal  and 
foreign  enemies.  But  he  fortified  his  throne  yet  more 
strongly  by  the  policy  of  good  government.  To  London  he 
confirmed  by  charter  the  liberties  it  had  enjoyed  under  the 
Saxon  kings ;  and  endeavoured  to  fix  the  afiections  of  the 
English  in  general  by  governing  them  with  equity  according 
to  their  ancient  laws,  and  by  treating  them  on  all  occasions 
with  the  most  engaging  deportment.  He  set  up  no  pre- 
tences which  arose  from  absolute  conquest.  He  confirmed 
their  estates  to  all  those  who  had  not  appeared  in  arms 
against  him,  and  seemed  not  to  aim  at  subjecting  the  English 
to  the  Normans,  but  to  unite  the  two  nations  under  the 
wings  of  a  common  parental  care.  If  the  Normans  received 
estates,  and  held  lucrative  offices,  and  were  raised  by  wealthy 
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matches  in  England,  some  of  the  English  were  enriched  wA 
lauds  and  dignities,  and  taken  into  considerable  fnmiliii^ 
JSormandy.  But  the  king's  principal  regards  were  iliowed 
to  those  by  whose  bravery  he  had  attained  his  giestnflM. 
To  some  he  bestowed  the  forfeited  estates,  which  were  maaj 
and  great,  of  Harold's  adherents ;  others  he  Batiisfied  finm 
the  treasures  his  rival  had  amassed ;  and  the  rest,  quartered 
upon  wealthy  monasteries,  relied  patiently  on  the  jpromiees 
of  one  whose  performances  had  hitherto  gone  handi  in  hand 
with  his  power.  There  was  another  circumstance,  wUeh 
conduced  much  to  the  maintaining,  as  well  as  to  the  makinff, 
his  conquest.  The  posterity  of  the  Danes,  who  had  final^ 
reduced  England  under  Canute  the  Great,  were  still  vary 
numerous  in  that  kingdom,  and  in  general  not  well  liked  Irr, 
nor  well  affected  to,  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants.  Wil- 
liam wisely  took  advantage  of  this  enmity  between  the  two 
sorts  of  inhabitants,  and  the  alliance  of  blood,  which  was  be- 
tween them  and  his  subjects.  In  the  body  of  laws  whidi  he 
published  he  insists  strongly  on  this  kindred,  and  dedsres 
that  the  ^T^ormans  and  Danes  ought  to  be  as  sworn  brotben 
against  all  men ;  a  policy  which  probably  united  these  peo- 
ple to  him ;  or  at  least  so  confirmed  the  ancient  jeslousy 
which  subsisted  between  them  and  the  original  English,  U 
to  hinder  any  cordial  union  against  his  interests. 

AVhen  the  king  had  thus  settled  his  acquisitions  by  all  tiie 
methods  of  force  and  policy,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  Tieit 
his  patrimonial  territory,  which,  with  regard  to  its  intenil 
state,  and  the  jealousies  which  his  additional  greatness  le- 
vived  in  many  of  the  bordering  princes,  was  critically  situated. 
He  appointed  to  the  regency  in  his  absence,  his  brother  Odo, 
an  ecclesiastic,  whom  he  had  made  bishop  of  Bayenx  in 
France,  and  Earl  of  Kent,  with  great  power  and  pre-eminenee 
in  England ;  a  man  bold,  fierce,  ambitious,  full  of  craft,  im- 
perious, and  without  faith,  but  well  versed  in  all  affiiizs, 
vigilant  and  courageous.  To  him  he  joined  William  Kt«- 
Auber,  his  justiciary,  a  person  of  consummate  prudence  and 
great  integrity.  But  not  depending  on  this  disposition,  to 
secure  his  conquest,  as  well  as  to  display  its  importance 
abroad,  under  a  pretence  of  honour,  he  carried  with  him  tH 
the  chiefs  of  the  English  nobility,  the  popular  Earls  Edwin 
and  Morcar,  and  what  was  of  most  importance,  Edgar  Athel- 
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iBg,  the  last  branch  of  the  royal  stock  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
&kig8,  and  infinitely  dear  to  all  the  {i^ple. 

The  king  managed  his  affairs  abfoad  with  great  address, 
and  covered  all  his  negotiations  for  the  securi^  of  his  Nor- 
man dominions  under  the  magnificencfe  of  continual  feasting 
and  unremitted  diversion,  which,  without  an  appearance  of 
design,  displayed  his  wealth  and  power,  and  by  that  means 
facilitated  his  measures.  But  whilst  he  was  thus  employed, 
his  absence  from  England  gave  an  opportunity  to  several 
humours  to  break  out,  which  the  late  change  had  bred,  but 
which  the  amazement  likewise  produced  by  that  violent 
change,  and  the  presence  of  their  conqueror,  wise,  vigilant, 
and  severe,  had  hitherto  repressed.  The  ancient  line  of  their 
kings  displaced ;  the  only  thread  on  which  it  hung  carried 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  ready  to  be  cut  off  by  the  jealousy 
of  a  merciless  usurper ;  their  liberties  none  by  being  pre- 
carious, and  the  daily  insolences  and  rapine  of  the  Normans 
intolerable :  these  discontents  were  increased  by  the  tyranny 
and  rapaciousness  of  the  regent ;  and  they  were  fomented 
from  abroad  by  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne.  But  the  people, 
though  ready  to  rise  in  all  parts,  were  destitute  of  leaders ; 
and  the  insurrections  actually  made  were  not  carried  on  in 
concert,  nor  directed  to  any  determinate  object.  ^  ^  ^^^ 
So  that  the  king,  returning  speedily,  and  exerting  *  '  .  * 
himself  everywhere  with  great  vigour,  in  a  short  time  dissi- 
pated these  ill-formed  projects.  However,  so  general  a  dis- 
like to  William's  government  had  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  became  in  his  turn  disgusted  with  his  subjects,  and 
began  to  change  his  maxims  of  rule  to  a  rigour,  which  was 
more  conformable  to  his  advanced  age,  and  the  sternness  of 
his  natural  temper.  He  resolved,  since  he  could  not  gain 
the  affections  of  his  subjects,  to  find  such  matter  for  their 
hatred  as  might  weaken  them,  and  fortify  his  own  authority 
against  the  enterprises  which  that  hatred  might  occasion. 
He  revived  the  tribute  of  Danegelt,  so  odious  from  its  ori- 
ginal cause,  and  that  of  its  revival,  which  he  caused  to  be 
strictly  levied  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  erected  castles 
at  Nottingham,  at  Warwick,  and  at  York,  and  filled  them 
with  Norman  garrisons ;  he  entered  into  a  stricter  inquisition 
for  the  discovery  of  the  estates  forfeited  on  his  coming  in ; 
paying  no  regard  to  the  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastics,  he 
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seized  upon  the  treasures,  which,  as  in  an  inviolable  asylum, 
the  unfortunate  adherents  to  Harold  had  depofdted  in  moi^ 
asteries.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  into  a  resolutioii  of 
deposing;  all  the  English  bishops,  on  none  of  whom  he  could 
rely,  and  filling  their  places  with  Normans.  But  he  miti- 
gated the  rigour  of  these  proceedings  by  the  wise  choice  he 
made  in  filling  the  places  of  those  whom  he  had  deposed; 
and  gave  by  that  means  these  violent  changes  the  air  ratiier 
of  reformation  than  oppression.  He  began  with  Stisand, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  synod  was  called,  in  wnich, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  the  pope's  legate  k  latere  is 
said  to  have  presided.  In  this  council,  Stigand,  for  simoiiy 
and  for  other  crimes,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  convict  those  wlio 
are  out  of  favour,  was  solemnly  degraded  from  hie  disnitj. 
The  king  filled  his  place  with  Lanfranc,  an  Italian.  By  his 
whole  conduct  he  appeared  resolved  to  reduce  his  subjecte  of 
all  orders  to  the  most  perfect  obedience. 

The  ])eople  loaded  with  new  taxes,  the  nobility  degraded 
and  threatened,  the  clergy  deprived  of  their  immunity  and 
influence,  joined  in  one  voice  of  discontent;  and  stimulated 
each  other  to  the  most  desperate  resolutions.  The  king  was 
not  unapprized  of  these  motions,  nor  negligent  of  them.  It 
is  thought  he  meditated  to  free  himself  from  much  of  his 
uneasiness  by  seizing  those  men,  on  whom  the  nation  in  its 
distresses  used  to  cast  its  eyes  for  relief.  But  whilst  he  di- 
gested these  measures,  Edgar  Atheling,  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
Waltheof,.  the  son  of  Seward,  and  several  others,  eluded  his 
vigilance,  and  escaped  into  Scotland,  where  they  were  received 

A  D  1068  ^^^^  °P®^  ^^"^^  ^y  ^^^S  Malcolm.  The  Scottish 
monarch  on  this  occasion  married  the  sister  of 
Edgar ;  and  this  match  engaged  him  more  closely  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  what  his  gratitude  to  the  Saxon  kings,  and 
the  rules  of  good  policy,  had  before  inclined  him.  He  en- 
tered at  last  into  the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law  and  the 
distressed  English ;  he  persuaded  the  king  of  Denmark  to 
enter  into  the  same  measures,  who  agreed  to  invade  England 
with  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  ships.  Drone,  an  Irish  king,  de- 
clared in  tlieir  favour,  and  supplied  the  sons  of  Earl  Goodwin 
^^-ith  vessels  and  men,  with  which  they  held  the  English 
coast  in  continual  alarms. 

Whilst  the  forces  of  this  powerful  confederacy  were  collect- 
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ing  on  all  sides,  and  prepared  to  enter  England,  equal  dan- 
gers threatened  from  within  the  kingdom.  Edric,  the  Forester, 
a  very  brave  and  popular  Saxon,  took  up  arms  in  the  counties 
of  Hereford  and  Salop,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Silures, 
and  inhabited  by  the  same  warlike  and  untamable  race  of 
men.  The  Welsh  strengthened  him  with  their  forces,  and 
Cheshire  joined  in  the  revolt.  Hereward  1©  .  ^  ,Qgg 
"Wake,  one  of  the  most  brave  and  indefatigable 
soldiers  of  his  time,  rushed  with  a  numerous  band  of  fugitives 
and  outlaws  from  the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  the  Isle  of  Ely; 
from  whence,  protected  by  the  situation  of  the  place,  he  had 
for  some  time  carried  on  an  irregular  war  against  the  Nor- 
mans. The  sons  of  Groodwin  landed  with  a  strong  body  in 
the  west ;  the  fire  of  rebellion  ran  through  the  kingdom ; 
Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  at  once  threw  off  the  yoke.  Daily 
skirmishes  were  fought  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  with 
various  success,  and  with  great  bloodshed.  The  Normans 
retreated  to  their  castles,  which  the  English  had  rarely  skill 
or  patience  to  master ;  out  of  these  they  sallied  from  time  to 
time,  and  asserted  their  dominion.  The  conquered  English 
for  a  moment  resumed  their  spirit ;  the  forests  and  morasses, 
with  which  this  island  then  abounded,  served  them  for  forti- 
fications, and  their  hatred  to  the  Normans  stood  in  the  place 
of  discipline;  each  man,  exasperated  by  his  own  wrongs, 
avenged  them  in  his  own  manner :  everything  was  full  of 
blood  and  violence.  Murders,  burnings,  rapine,  and  con- 
fusion overspread  the  whole  kingdom.  During  these  dis- 
tractions, several  of  the  Normans  quitted  the'  country,  and 
gave  up  their  possessions,  which  they  thought  not  worth 
holding  in  continual  horror  and  danger.  In  the  midst  of 
this  scene  of  disorder  the  king  alone  was  present  to  himself 
and  to  his  affairs.  He  first  collected  all  the  forces  on  whom 
he  could  depend  within  the  kingdom,  and  called  powerful 
succours  from  Normandy.  Then  he  sent  a  strong  body  to 
repress  the  commotions  in  the  west,  but  he  reserved  the 
greatest  force  and  his  own  presence  against  the  greatest 
danger,  which  menaced  from  the  north.  The  Scots  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  Durham  ;  they  had  taken  the  castle,  and 
put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  A  like  fate  attended  York 
from  the  Danes,  who  had  entered  the  Humber  with  a  formid- 
able fleet.     They  put  this  city  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
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mal-contents,  and  thereby  influenced  all  the  nortbem-ooim- 
A  D  1070  *^®®  ^^  ^^^^  favour.  William,  when  he  flrrt  p«> 
ceived  the  gathering  of  the  storm,  endeavoiued, 
and  with  some  success,  to  break  the  force  of  the  principal 
blow  by  a  correspondence  at  the  court  of  Denmark ;  and  mm 
he  entirely  blunted  the  weapon  by  corrupting,  with  a  eoD^ 
siderable  sum,  the  Danish  general.  It  was  agreed,  to  gratify 
that  piratical  nation,  that  they  should  plunder  some  part  oif 
the  coast,  and  depart  without  further  disturbance.  By  this 
negotiation  the  king  was  enabled  to  march  with  an  undii> 
aipated  force  against  the  Scots  and  the  principal  body  of  tiie 
English.  Everything  yielded.  The  Scots  retired  into  their 
own  country.  Some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  Engliwh 
fled  along  with  them.  One  desperate  party,  under  the  brave 
Waltheof,  threw  themselves  into  York,  and  ventured  alone 
to  resist  his  victorious  army.  "William  pressed  the  siege  witli 
vigour;  and,  notwithstanding  the  prudent  dispositions  of 
Waltheof,  and  the  prodigies  of  valour  he  displayed  in  its  dfr- 
fonce,  standing  alone  in  the  breach,  and  maintaining  his 
ground  gallantly  and  successfully,  the  place  was  at  last  Te> 
duced  by  famine.  The  king  left  his  enemies  no  time  to  re- 
cover this  disaster ;  he  followed  his  blow,  and  drove  all,  who 
adhered  to  Edgar  Atheling,  out  of  all  the  countries  north* 
ward  of  the  Humber;  This  tract  he  resolved  entirely  to 
depopulate,  influenced  by  revenge,  and  by  distrust  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  partly  with  a  view  of  opposing  an  hideous 
desert  of  60  miles  in  extent,  as  an  impregnable  barrier  against 
all  attempts  of  the  Scots  in  favour  of  his  disaffected  subjects. 
The  execution  of  this  barbarous  project  was  attended  witii 
all  the  havoc  and  desolation  that  it  seemed  to  threaten: 
one  hundred  thousand  are  said  to  have  perished  by  cold, 
penury,  and  disease.  The  ground  lay  untilled  throughout 
that  whole  space  for  upwards  of  nine  years.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  both  of  this  and  all  other  parts  of  England  fled 
into  Scotland ;  but  they  were  so  received  by  Sang  Malcolm 
as  to  forget  that  they  had  lost  their  country.  This  wise 
monarch  gladly  seized  so  fair  an  opportunity,  by  the  exertion 
of  a  benevolent  policy,  to  people  nis  dominions,  and  to  im- 
prove his  native  subjects,  lie  received  the  English  nobility 
according  to  their  rank ;  he  promoted  them  to  offices  accord- 
ing to  their  merit ;  and  enricned  them  by  considerable  estates 
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firom  his  own  demesne.  From  these  noble  refugees  several 
considerable  families  in  Scotland  are  descended. 

William,  on  the  other  hand,  amidst  all  the  excesses  which 
the  insolence  of  victory  and  the  cruel  precautions  of  usurp- 
ed authority  could  make  him  commit,  gave  many  striking 
examples  of  moderation  and  greatness  of  mind.  He  pardoned 
Waltheof,  whose  bravery  he  did  not  the  less  admire  because 
it  was  exerted  against  himself.  He  restored  him  to  his  an- 
cient honours  and  estates ;  and  thinking  his  family  strength- 
ened by  the  acquisition  of  a  gallant  man,  he  bestowed  upon 
him  his  niece  Judith  in  marriage.  On  Edric  the  Forest- 
er, who  lay  under  his  sword,  in  the  same  generous  manner 
he  not  only  bestowed  his  life,  but  honoured  it  with  an  addi- 
tion of  dignity. 

The  king,  having  thus  by  the  most  politic  and  the  moet 
courageous  measures,  by  art,  by  force,  by  severity,  and  by 
clemency,  dispelled  those  clouds,  which  had  gathered  from 
every  quarter  to  overwhelm  him,  returned  triumphant  to 
Winchester ;  where,  as  if  he  had  newly  acquired  the  king- 
dom, he  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity.  After  this  he 
proceeded  to  execute  the  plan  he  had  long  proposed  of  mo- 
delling the  state  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  of  fixing 
his  authority  upon  an  immovable  founaation. 

There  were  few  of  the  English  who  in  the  late  disturb- 
ances had  not  either  been  active  against  the  Normans,  or 
shown  great  disinclination  to  them.  Upon  some  right,  or 
some  pretence,  the  greatest  part  of  their  lands  were  adjudged 
to  be  forfeited.  William  gave  these  lands  to  Normans,  to  be 
held  by  the  tenure  of  knight-service,  according  to  the  law, 
which  modified  that  service  in  aU  parts  of  Europe.  These 
people  he  chose,  because  he  judged  they  must  be  faithful  to 
the  interest  on  which  they  depended ;  and  this  tenure  he 
chose,  because  it  raised  an  army  without  expense,  called  it 
forth  at  the  least  warning,  and  seemed  to  secure  the  fidelily 
of  the  vassal  by  the  multiplied  ties  of  those  services  which 
were  inseparably  annexed  to  it.  In  the  establishment  of 
these  tenures,  William  only  copied  the  practice,  which  was 
now  become  very  general.  One  fault,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  committed  in  this  distribution  ;  the  immediate  vassals 
of  the  Crown  were  too  few ;  the  tenants  in  capite  at  the  end 
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of  this  reign  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred ;  tbe  eyeB  of  the 
subject  met  too  many  great  objects  in  the  state  besides  tiie 
state  itself;  and  the  dependence  of  the  inferior  people^ 
weakened  by  the  interposal  of  another  authorily  l  " - 

them  and  the  Crown;  and  this  without  being  at  all  i 

able  to  liberty.  The  ill  conseq[uence  of  this  was  not  so 
obyious,  whilst  the  dread  of  the  English  made  a  good  oone> 
spondence  between  the  sovereign  and  the  great  yassals  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared,  and  in  a  light 
very  oflfensive  to  the  power  of  our  kings. 

As  there  is  nothing  of  more  consequence  in  a  state  than 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  there  was  nothing  to  whidb 
this  vigilant  prince  gave  more  of  his  attention.  If  he  owed 
his  own  power  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  it  oonvinoed 
him  how  necessary  it  was  to  prevent  that  engine  from  being 
employed  in  its  turn  against  himself.  He  observed,  thafe^ 
besides  the  influence  they  derived  from  their  character,  they 
had  a  vast  portion  of  that  power  which  always  attends  pro- 
perty. Of  about  60,000  knights'  fees,  which  England  wu 
then  judged  to  contain,  28,000  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy ;  and  these  they  held  discharged  of  all  taxes,  and  free 
from  every  burthen  of  civil  or  military  service ;  a  constitution 
undoubtedly  no  less  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  the  states 
than  detrimental  to  the  strength  of  the  nation,  deprived  of 
so  much  revenue,  so  many  soldiers,  and  of  numberless  exer* 
tiona  of  art  and  industry,  which  were  stifled  by  holding  a 
tliird  of  the  soil  in  dead  hands  out  of  all  possibility  of  circa- 
lation.  William  in  a  good  measure  remedied  these  evils,  but 
^ith  the  great  offence  of  all  the  ecclesiastic  orders.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  subjected  the  church  Iknds  to  miHtaiy 
sendee,  he  obliged  each  monastery  and  bishoprick  to  the  sup 
port  of  soldiers,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  knights'  fees 
that  they  possessed.  No  less  jealous  was  he  of  the  papal 
pretensions,  which  having  favoured  so  long  as  they  served 
him  as  the  instruments  of  his  ambition,  he  afterwards  kept 
within  very  narrow  bounds.  He  suffered  no  communication 
with  Kome  but  by  his  knowledge  and  approbation.  He  had 
a  bold  and  ambitious  pope  to  deal  with,  who  yet  never  pro- 
ceeded to  extremities  with  nor  gained  one  advantage  over 
William  during  his  whole  reign ;  although  he  had  by  an  ex- 
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press  law  reserved  to  himself  a  sort  of  right  in  approving  the 
pope  chosen,  by  forbidding  his  subjects  to  yield  obedience  to 
any  whose  right  the  king  had  not  acknowledged. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  this  king, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  view  of  his  revenue.  And  I 
the  rather  choose  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  article,  as  nothing 
extends  to  so  many  objects  as  the  public  finances ;  and  con- 
sequently nothing  puts  in  a  clearer  or  more  decisive  light  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  the  form,  as  well  as  the  powers, 
of  government  at  any  period. 

The  first  part  of  this  consisted  of  the  demesne.  The  lands 
of  the  Crown  were,  even  before  the  conquest,  very  extensive. 
The  forfeitures  consequent  to  that  great  change  had  consider- 
ably increased  them.  It  appears  from  the  record  of  Domes- 
day, that  the  king  retained  in  his  own  hands  no  fewer  than 
14K)0  manors.  This  alone  was  a  royal  revenue.  However, 
great  as  it  really  was,  it  has  been  exaggerated  beyond  all  rea- 
son. Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  writer  almost  contemporary,  asserts 
that  this  branch  alone  produced  a  thousand  pounds  a  day  ;^ 
which,  valuing  the  pound,  as  it  was  then  estimated,  at  a  real 
pound  of  silver,  and  then  allowing  for  the  difierence  in  value 
since  that  time,  will  make  near  twelve  millions  of  our  money. 
This  account,  coming  from  such  an  authority,  has  beei  copied 
without  examination  by  all  the  succeeding  historians.  If  we 
were  to  admit  the  truth  of  it,  we  must  entirely  change  our 
ideas  concerning  the  quantity  of  money  which  then  circulat- 
ed in  Europe.  And  it  is  a  matter  altogether  monstrous  and 
incredible  in  an  age  when  there  was  little  traffic  in  this  nation ; 
and  the  traffic  of  all  nations  circulated  but  little  real  coin ; 
when  the  tenants  paid  the  greatest  part  of  their  rents  in 
kind  ;  and  when  it  may  be  greatly  doubted  whether  there  was 
so  much  current  money  in  the  nation  as  is  said  to  have 
come  into  the  king's  coffers  from  this  one  branch  of  his 
revenue  only.  For  it  amoimts  to  a  twelfth  part  of  all  the 
circulating  species,  which  a  trade,  infinitely  more  extensive, 
has  derived  from  sources,  infinitely  more  exuberant,  to  this 
wealthy  nation,  in  this  improved  age.  Neither  must  we 
think,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  this  prince  ever  rose  to  such 
a  sum.    The  great  fountain  which  fed  his  treasury  must  have 

'  I  have  known  myself  great  mistakes  in  calculation  by  computing,  as 
the  produce  of  every  day  in  the  year,  that  of  one  extraordinary  day. 
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been  Daiiegelt,  wbich,  upon  any  reasonable  calculati(m,  ocndd 
not  possibly  exceed  120,000  pounds  of  our  money,  if  it  ever 
reached  that  sum.  William  was  observed  to  oe  a  gpet^ 
hoarder,  and  very  avaricious ;  his  army  was  maintained  niA- 
out  any  expense  to  him ;  his  demesne  supported  hia  houfleliQld; 
neither  his  necessary  nor  his  voluntary  expenses  were  conadei^ 
able.  Yet  the  effects  of  many  years  scraping  and  hottrdisg 
left  at  his  death  but  60,000  pounds,  not  the  sixth  parfc  of  one 
year's  income,  according  to  this  account,  of  one  branch  of 
his  revenue;  and  this  was  then  esteemed  a  vaat  treaiore. 
Edgar  Atheliug,  on  being  reconciled  to  the  kins,  was  al- 
lowed a  mark  a  day  for  his  expenses,  and  he  waa  thought  to= 
be  allowed  sufficiently ;  though  he  received  it  in  some  aorl 
as  an  equivalent  for  his  right  to  the  Crown.  I  venture  on 
this  digression,  because  writers  in  an  ignorant  age,  making 
guesses  at  random,  impose  on  more  emightened  times,  and 
aii'ect  by  their  mistakes  many  of  our  reasonings  on  affiun 
of  consequence ;  and  it  is  the  error  of  all  ignorant  people  to 
rate  unknown  times,  distances,  and  sums,  veiy  far  beyond 
their  real  extent.  There  is  even  something  childish  and 
whimsical  in  computing  this  revenue,  as  the  original  aothor 
has  done,  at  so  much  a  day.  Eor  my  part,  I  do  not  imagine 
it  so  dii&cult  to  come  at  a  pretty  accurate  decision  of  tbo 
truth  or  falsehood  of  this  story. 

The  above-mentioned  manors  are  charged  with  rents,  firam 
five  to  a  hundred  pounds  each.  The  greatest  number  rf 
those  I  have  seen  in  print  are  under  fifty ;  so  that  we  may 
safely  take  that  numijer  as  a  just  medium:  and  then  m 
whole  amount  of  the  demesne  rents  will  be  70,000  poundfl,  or 
210,000  of  our  money.  This,  though  abnost  a  K)urth  lea 
than  the  sum  stated  by  Vitalis,  still  seems  a  great  deal  too 
high,  if  we  should  suppose  the  whole  sum,  as  that  auther 
does,  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  that  money  tq  be  reckoned 
by  real  pounds  of  silver.  But  we  must  observe,  that,  when 
sums  of  money  are  set  down  in  old  laws  and  records,  the  in- 
terpretation of  those  words,  pounds  and  shillings,  is  for  the 
most  part  oxen,  sheep,  com,  and  provision.  "When  real  coin 
money  was  to  be  paid,  it  was  called  white  money,  or  argemhtm 
albur/i,  and  was  only  in  a  certain  stipulated  proportion  to 
what  was  rendered  in  kind ;  and  that  proportion  generally 
very  low.     This  method  of  paying  rent,  though  it  entirely 
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oTertuniB  the  prodigious  idea  of  that  monareh's  peemdary 
windth,  as  fjEur  m)m  being  less  eonduoiTe  to  his  greitoess.  lb 
enabled  him  to  feed  a  multitade  of  people;  one  of  thestueot 
said  largest  sources  of  influence,  aim  whic^  always  oc^bays 
money  in  the  traffic  of  affections.  This  revenue,  which  wafi 
the  chief  support  of  the  dignity  of  our  Saxon  kings,  w^jb 
considerably mcreasedby the reviyal oi  Daneffelt, <^  the  jm** 
position  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  which  is  fifu{>- 
posed  to  haye  produoed  an  annual  income  of  40,000  pounds  of 
money,  as  then  valued. 

The  next  branch  of  this  kind's  revenue  were  the  feudal 
duties,  by  him  first  introduced  mto  England,  iPAmdy,  mitdj 
marriage,  relief  and  aids.  By  the  first,  the  heir  of  every 
tenant,  who  held  immediately  from  the  Grown,  during  Ins 
minority  was  in  ward  for  his  body  and  his  land  to  the  king; 
so  that  he  had  the  formation  of  his  mind  at  tihat  early  and 
ductile  age  to  mould  to  his  own  purposes,  and  the  entire  pro&ts 
of  his  estate,  either  to  augment  his  demesne,  or  to  gratify  his 
dependants.  And  as  we  have  already  seen  how  many  and 
how  yast  estates,  or  rather  princely  possessions,  were  then 
held  immediately  of  the  Crown,  we  may  comprehend  how  im- 
portant an  article  this  must  have  been. 

Though  the  heir  hod  attained  his  age  before  the  death  of 
his  ancestor,  yet  the  king  intruded  between  him  and  his  in- 
heritance, and  obliged  him  to  redeem  or,  as  the  term  then  was, 
to  relieve  it.  The  quantity  of  this  relief  was  generally  pretty 
much  at  the  king's  discretion,  and  often  amounted  to  a  yery 
great  sum. 

But  the  king's  demands  on  his  rents  in  chief  were  not  yet 
satisfied.  He  had  a  right  and  interest  in  the  marriafi;e  of 
heirs,  both  males  and  females,  virgins  and  vridows ;  and  either 
bestowed  them  at  pleasure  on  his  favourites,  or  sold  them  to 
the  best  bidder.  The  king  received  for  the  sale  of  one  heiress 
the  sum  of  £20,000,  or  £60,000  of  our  present  money ;  and 
this  at  a  period  when  the  chief  estates  were  much  reduced. 
And  from  hence  was  derived  a  great  source  of  revenue,  if 
this  right  were  sold ;  of  influence  and  attachment,  if  bestowed. 

Under  the  same  head  of  feudal  duties  were  the  casual  aids 
to  knight  his  eldest  son,  and  marry  his  eldest  daughter. 
These  duties  could  be  paid  but  once,  and  though  not  con- 
siderable, eased  him  in  these  artides  of  expenses. 
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After  the  feudal  duties,  rather  In  the  order  thaninpoblft^ 
value,  was  the  profit  which  arose  from  the  sale  of  jnstiee. 
No  man  could  then  sue  in  the  king's  court  by  a  comiium  or 
public  right,  or  without  paying  largely  for  it ;  sometimes  the 
third,  and  sometimes  even  half,  the  yalue  of  the  estate  or  debt 
sued  for.  These  presents  were  called  oblations ;  and  the  i^ 
cords  preceding  Magna  Charta,  and  for  some  time  after,  an 
full  of  them.  And,  as  the  king  thought  fit,  this  must  hare 
added  greatly  to  his  power,  or  wealth,  or  indeed  to  both. 

The  fines  and  amercements  were  another  branch  ;  and  thb 
at  a  time  when  disorders  abounded,  and  almost  every  disorder 
was  punished  by  a  fine,  was  a  much  greater  article  than  at  fink 
could  readily  be  imagined ;  especiaUy  when  we  consider  tint 
there  were  no  limitations  in  this  point  but  the  king's  meroj, 
particularly  in  all  offences  relating  to  the  forest,  which  were  of 
various  kinds,  and  very  strictly  inquired  into.  The  sale  of 
offices  was  not  less  considerable.  It  appears  that  all  offleee 
at  that  time  were,  or  might  be,  legally  and  publicly  sold; 
that  the  king  had  many  and  very  rich  employments  in  hii 
gift,  and,  though  it  may  appear  strange,  not  inferior  to^  if 
they  did  not  exceed  in  number  and  consequence,  those  of  our 
present  establishment.  At  one  time  the  great  seal  was  soU 
for  3000  marks.  The  office  of  sheriff  was  then  very  lucrft* 
tive ;  this  charge  was  almost  always  sold.  Sometimes  s 
county  paid  a  sum  to  the  king,  that  he  might  appoint  a  slMnff 
whom  they  liked ;  sometimes  they  paid  as  largely  to  prevent 
him  from  appointing  a  person  disagreeable  to  them  ;  andthu 
the  king  had  often,  from  the  same  office,  a  double  profit  inie^ 
fusing  one  candidate  and  approving  the  other.  H  some 
offices  were  advantageous,  others  were  burthensome  ;  and  tiie 
king  had  the  right,  or  was  at  least  in  the  unquestioned  prso- 
tice,  of  forcing  his  subjects  to  accept  these  employ me^bts,  or 
to  pay  for  their  immunity ;  by  which  means  he  could  eitiier 
punish  his  enemies  or  augment  his  wealth,  as  his  avarice  or 
his  resentments  prevailed. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  cities  and  trading  towns  were  under 
his  particular  jurisdiction,  and  indeed  in  a  state  not  far  re- 
moved from  slavery.  On  these  he  laid  a  sort  of  imposition 
at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  proportion,  as  he  thought  fii 
This  was  called  a  talliage.  If  the  towns  did  not  forthwith  pay 
the  sum  at  which  they  were  rated,  it  was  not  unusual,  for  their 
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punishment,  to  double  their  exaction,  and  to  proceed  in  levy- 
ing it  by  nearly  the  same  methods,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
now  used  to  raise  a  contribution  in  an  enemy's  country. 

But  the  Jews  were  a  fund  almost  inexhaustible.  They  were 
slaves  to  the  king  in  the  strictest  sense ;  insomuch  that,  be- 
sides the  various  talliages  and  fines  extorted  from  them,  none 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  his  father  without  the  king's 
licence  and  a  heavy  composition.  He  sometimes  even  made 
over  a  wealthy  Jew  as  a  provision  to  some  of  his  favourites 
for  life.  They  were  almost  the  only  persons  who  exercised 
usury,  and  thus  drew  to  themselves  the  odium  and  wealth  of 
the  whole  kingdom ;  but  they  were  only  a  canal,  through 
which  it  passed  to  the  royal  treasury.  And  nothing  coidd 
be  more  pleasing  and  popular  than  such  exactions ;  the  peo- 
ple rejoiced  when  they  saw  the  Jews  plundered,  not  consider- 
ing that  they  were  a  sort  of  agents  for  the  Crown,  who,  in 
proportion  to  the  heavy  taxes  they  paid,  were  obliged  to  ad- 
vance the  terms,  and  enforce  with  greater  severity  the  execu- 
tion, of  their  usurious  contracts.  Through  them  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility  were  in  debt  to  the  king ;  and 
when  he  thought  proper  to  confiscate  the  effects  of  the  Jews, 
the  securities  passed  into  his  hands ;  and  by  this  means  he 
must  have  possessed  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  terrible 
instruments  of  authority  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  and 
the  best  calculated  to  keep  the  people  in  an  abject  and  slavish 
dependence.^ 

The  last  general  head  of  his  revenue  were  the  customs, 
prisages,  and  other  impositions  upon  trade.  Though  the 
revenue  arising  from  traffic  in  this  rude  period  was  much 
limited  by  the  then  smallness  of  its  object,  this  was  compen- 
sated by  the  weight  and  variety  of  the  exactions  levied,  by 
an  occasional  exertion  of  arbitrary  power,  or  the  more  uniform 
system  of  hereditary  tyranny.  Trade  was  restrained,  or  the 
privilege  granted,  on  the  payment  of  tolls,  passages,  panages, 
pontages,  and  innumerable  other  vexatious  imposts,  of  which 
only  the  barbarous  and  almost  unintelligible  names  subsist  at 
this  day. 

These  were  the  most  constant  and  regular  branches  of  the 
revenue.  But  there  were  other  ways  innumerable,  by  which 
money,  or  an  equivalent  in  cattle,  poultry,  horses,  hawks,  and 
dogs,  accrued  to  the  exchequer.     The  king's  interposition  in 

Y  2 
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marriages,  even  where  tkere  was  no  pretenoe  from 
was  frequently  bought,  as  well  as  in  other  negotitiaac 
less  moment,  for  composing  of  quarrels,  and  the  like; 
indeed  some  appear  on  the  records  of  so  strange  and 
ludicrous  a  nature,  that  it  would  not  be  excusable  to 
them,  if  they  did  not  help  to  show  from  how  mani 
sources  this  revenue  was  fed,  and  how  the  kiiups  pom 
descended  to  the  most  inconsiderable  actions  of  prtTite  life.' 
It  is  not  easy  to  penetrate  into  the  true  meaning  of  all  ftoe 
particulars,  but  they  equally  suffice  to  show  the  dbaneter  of 
government  in  those  times.  A  prince,  famished  with  lo 
many  means  of  distressing  enemies  and  gratifying  fiiend% 
and  possessed  of  so  ample  a  revenue  entirdy  independent  of 
the  affections  of  his  subjects,  must  have  been  rery  abi 
in  substance  and  effect,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
nal  forms  of  government. 

For  the  regulation  of  all  these  revenues,  and  for 
ing  all  questions  which  concerned  them,  a  court  was  appointed 
upon  the  model  of  a  court  of  the  same  nature,  said  to  be  of 
ancient  use  in  Normandy,  and  called  the  exchequer. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  government  of  Williain  conoeifed 
in  a  greater  manner,  or  more  to  be  commended,  than  the 
general  survey  he  took  of  his  conquest.     An  inquintion  wis 

A  D  1081  ^^^^  throughout  the  kingdom  conceniing  As 
quantity  of  land  which  was  contained  in  eadi 
county;  the  name  of  the  deprived  and  the  present  pro- 
prietor ;  the  stock  of  slaves,  and  cattle  of  every  kind,  wnidi 
it  contained.  All  these  were  registered  in  a  book,  eadi 
article  beginning  with  the  king's  property,  and  proceeding 
downward,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  proprietors,  in  an 
excellent  order ;  by  which  might  be  known  at  one  glance  the 
true  state  of  the  royal  revenues,  the  wealth,  consequence^  ud 
natural  connexions  of  every  person  in  the  kingdom ;  in  older 
to  ascertain  the  taxes  that  might  be  impost  and  to 
purposes  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  civil  causes,  to  be 


'  The  bishop  of  Winchester  fined  for  not  putting  the  king  in  mind  to 
give  a  girdle  to  the  Countess  of  Albemarle. — Bob^riui  de  VaUibmB  dbM 
quhique  optimos  palafredot,  ut  rex  taceret  de  uxore  Henrid  P^wl. — thb 
wiui  of  Hugh  de  Ncvil  fined  in  two  hundred  hens,  that  she  might  lie  with 
her  husband  for  one  night ;— another,  that  he  nu^t  rise  from  his  inflnn- 
ity  ;  a  third,  that  he  might  eat. 
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and  uncontrollable  evidence  of  property.  This  book  is  called 
Domesday,  or  the  Judgment  Book,  and  still  remains  a  grand 
monument  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Conqueror ;  a  work  m  all 
respects  useful,  and  worthy  of  a  better  age. 

The  Conqueror  knew  very  weU  how  much  discontent  must 
have  arisen  from  the  great  revolutions,  which  his  conquest 
produced  in  all  men's  property,  and  in  the  general  tenor  of 
the  government.  He,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible  to  guard 
against  every  sudden  attempt,  forbade  any  light  or  &e  to 
continue  in  any  house  after  a  certain  bell,  called  curfew,  had 
sounded.     This  bell  rung  at  about  eight  in  the  evening. 

There  was  policy  in  this ;  ahd  it  served  to  prevent  the 
numberless  disorders,  which  arose  from  the  late  civil  com- 
motions. For  the  same  purpose  of  strengthening  his  au- 
thority, he  introduced  the  Norman  law,  not  only  in  its  sub- 
stance, but  in  all  its  forms ;  and  ordered  that  all  proceedings 
should  be  had  according  to  that  law  in  the  French  language.* 
The  change  wrought  by  the  former  part  of  this  regulation 
could  not  have  been  very  grievous ;  and  it  was  partly  the 
necessaryconsequenceof  the  establishment  of  the  new  tenures, 
and  which  wanted  a  new  law  to  regulate  them.  In  other 
respects  the  Norman  institutions  were  not  very  different  from 
the  English.  But  to  force,  against  nature,  a  new  language 
upon  a  conquered  people,  to  make  them  strangers  in  those 
courts  of  justice  in  which  they  were  still  to  retain  a  con- 
siderable share,  to  be  reminded  every  time  they  had  recourse 
to  government  for  protection  of  the  slavery  in  which  it  held 
them,  this  is  one  of  those  acts  of  superfluous  tyranny,  from 
which  very  few  conquering  nations  or  parties  have  forborne, 
though  no  way  necessary,  but  often  prejudicial,  to  their  safety. 
These  severities,  and  affronts  more  galling  than  severities, 
drove  the  English  to  another  desperate  attempt,  which  was 
the  last  convulsive  effort  of  their  expiring  freedom.  Several 
nobles,  prelates,  and  others  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated, 
or  who  were  in  daily  apprehension  of  their  confiscation,  fled 
into  the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  where  Hereward  still  main- 
tained his  ground.  This  unadvised  step  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  little  English  interest  that  remained.  William  hasten- 
ed to  fill  up  the  sees  of  the  bishops,  and  the  estates  of  the 

>  For  some  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the  English  of  this  time,  vide 
Eadmer,  p.  1 10. 
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nobles,  ^vith  his  Norman  fkvourites.  He  prefiNsed  the  fugitirw 
with  equal  vivacity ;  and,  at  once  to  cut  off  all  the  advantaee 
they  derived  from  their  situation,  he  penetrated  into  the  Iub 
of  Ely  by  a  wooden  bridge,  two  miles  in  length ;  and  by  the 
greatness  of  the  design,  and  rapidity  of  the  execulion,  ai 
much  as  by  the  vigour  of  his  charge,  compelled  them  to  lux^ 
render  at  (uscretion.  Hereward  alone  escaped,  who  difldain- 
ed  to  surrender,  and  had  cut  his  way  through  his  enemieiy 
carrying  his  virtue  and  his  sword,  as  his  passports,  wherem- 
ever  fortune  should  conduct  him.  He  escaped  happily  into 
Scotland,  where,  as  usual,  the  king  was  making  some  dow 
movements  for  the  relief  of  the  English.  William  lost  no 
time  to  oppose  him,  and  had  passed  with  infinite  difficulty 
through  a  desert  of  his  own  making  to  the  frontiers  of  Soot- 
land.  Here  he  found  the  enemy  strongly  intrenched.  The 
causes  of  the  war  being  in  a  good  measure  spent  by  William's 
late  successors,  and  neither  of  the  princes  choosing  to  risk  t 
battle  in  a  country  where  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  must 
be  so  dreadful,  they  agreed  to  an  accommodation,  which  ix^ 
eluded  a  pardon  for  Edgar  Atheling  on  a  renunciation  of  his 
title  to  the  crown. 

William  on  this  occasion  showed,  as  he  did  on  all  ooeih 
sions,  an  honourable  and  disinterested  sense  of  merit  by  r^ 
ceiving  Hereward  to  his  friendship,  and  distinguishing  him 
by  particular  favours  and  bounties.  Malcolm,  by  his  whole 
conduct,  never  seemed  intent  upon  coming  to  extremities 
with  AVilliam ;  he  was  satisfied  with  keeping  this  great  "war- 
rior in  some  awe,  without  bringing  things  to  a  decision,  that 
might  involve  his  kingdom  in  the  same  calamitous  fate  that 
had  oppressed  England ;  whilst  his  wisdom  enabled  him  to 
reap  advantages  from  the  fortunes  of  the  conquered,  in  draw- 
ing so  many  useful  people  into  his  dominions ;  and  from  the 
policy  of  the  Conqueror,  in  imitating  those  feudal  regula- 
tions,  which  he  saw  his  neighbour  force  upon  the  "Rnglwh, 
and  which  appeared  so  well  calculated  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  He  compassed  this  the  more  easily,  because  the 
feudal  policy,  being  the  discipline  of  all  the  considerable  states 
in  Europe,  appeared  the  masterpiece  of  government. 

If  men,  who  have  engaged  in  vast  designs,  could  ever  pro- 
mise themselves  repose,  William,  after  so  many  victories,  and 
so  many  political  regulations  to  secure  the  fruit  of  them, 
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might  now  flatter  himself  with  some  hope  of  quiet ;  but  dis- 
turbances were  preparing  for  his  old  age  from  a  new  quarter, 
from  whence  they  were  less  expected  and  less  tolerable, — . 
from  the  Normans,  his  companions  in  victory,  and  from  his  fa- 
mily, which  he  found  not  less  difficulty  in  govern- 
ing  than  his  kingdom.  Nothing  but  his  absence  *  '  ^^^' 
from  England  was  wanting  to  make  the  flame  blaze  out.  The 
numberless  pretensions  which  the  petty  lords,  his  neighbours 
on  the  continent,  had  on  each  other  and  on  William,  to- 
gether with  their  restless  disposition,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  court,  kept  alive  a  constant  dissension,  which  made 
the  king's  presence  on  the  continent  frequently  necessary. 
The  duke  of  Anjou  had  at  this  time  actually  invaded  his  do- 
minions. He  was  obliged  to  pass  over  into  Normandy  with 
an  army  of  50,000  men.  William,  who  had  conquered  Eng- 
land by  the  assistance  of  the  princes  on  the  continent,  now 
turned  against  them  the  arms  of  the  English,  who  served  him 
with  bravery  and  fidelity ;  and  by  their  means  he  soon  silenced 
all  opposition,  and  concluded  the  terms  of  an  advantageous 
peace.  In  the  mean  time  his  Norman  subjects  in  England, 
mconstant,  warlike,  independent,  fierce  by  nature,  fiercer  by 
their  conquest,  could  scarcely  brook  that  subordination,  in 
which  their  safety  consisted.  Upon  some  frivolous  pretences, 
chiefly  personal*  disgusts,  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy  was 
formed ;  the  principal  men  among  the  Normans  were  engaged 
in  it ;  and  foreign  correspondence  was  not  wanting.  Though 
this  conspiracy  was  chiefly  formed  and  carried  on  by  the  Nor- 
mans, they  knew  so  well  the  use  which  William,  on  this  oc- 
casion, would  not  fail  to  make  of  his  English  subjects,  that  they 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  secrecy,  to  engage 
several  of  that  nation ;  and  above  all,  the  Earl  Waltheof,  as 
the  first  in  rank  and  reputation  among  his  countrymen.  Wal- 
theof, thinking  it  base  to  engage  in  any  cause  but  that  of 
his  country  against  his  benefactor,  unveils  the  whole  design 
to  Lanfranc,  who  immediately  took  measures  for  securing  the 
cliief  conspirators.  He  despatched  messengers  to  inform  the 
king  of  his  danger,  who  returned  without  delay  at  the  head 
of  his  forces  ;  and  by  his  presence  and  his  usual  bold  activity 
dispersed  at  once  the  vapours  of  this  conspiracy.     The  heads 

'  Upon  occasion  of  a  ward  refused  in  marriage.     Wright  thinks  the 
feudal  right  of  marriage  not  then  introduced. 
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wcro  punished.  The  rest,  left  under  the  shade  of  a  dulwMI 
mercy,  wore  awed  into  obedience.  His  glory  was  howeiiv 
sullied  by  his  putting  to  death  Waltheof,  who  had  discovaiel 
the  conspiracy ;  but  he  thought  the  desire  the  rebels  Ind 
shown  of  engaging  him  in  their  designs  demonstrated  vaSA 
outly  that  AV'altheof  still  retained  a  dangerous  power.  For 
as  tho  years,  so  the  suspicions,  of  this  politic  prince  increased; 
at  whose  time  of  life  generosity  begins  to  appear  no  man 
than  a  splendid  weakness.  These  troubles  were  hardly  appeased 
when  others  began  to  break  forth  in  his  own  family,  which 
neither  his  glory,  nor  the  terror  which  held  a  great  naticmiD 
chains,  could  preserve  in  obedience  to  him.  To  remoye  in  scoie 
A  D  1083  °^®*8^^®  *^®  jealousy  of  the  court  of  France  witk 
regard  to  his  mvasion  of  England,  he  had  promised 
upon  his  acquisition  of  that  kingdom  to  invest  his  eldest  son 
Eobert  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  But,  as  his  new  so- 
quisition  did  not  seem  so  secure  as  it  was  great  and  magnift- 
ceut,  he  was  far  from  any  thoughts  of  resigning  his  here£tuj 
dominions,  which  he  justly  considered  as  a  great  instrument 
in  maintaining  his  conquests,  and  a  necessary  retreat  if  he 
should  be  deprived  of  them  by  the  fortune  of  war.  So  lonff 
as  the  state  of  his  affairs  in  England  appeared  unsettle^ 
Eobert  acquiesced  in  the  reasonableness  of  this  conduct ;  trat 
when  he  saw  his  father  established  on  his  throne  and  found 
himself  growing  old  in  an  inglorious  subjection,  he  he^^ 
first  to  murmur  at  the  injustice  of  the  king,  soon  after  to 
cabal  with  the  Norman  barons  and  at  the  court  of  France, 
and  at  last  openly  rose  in  rebellion,  and  compelled  the  vassals 
of  the  duchy  to  do  him  homage.  The  king  was  not  inclined 
to  give  up  to  force  what  ho  had  refused  to  reason.  Unbroken 
with  age,  unwearied  with  so  many  expeditions,  he  passed 
again  into  Normandy,  and  pressed  his  son  with  the  vigour  of 
a  young  warrior. 

This  war,  which  was  carried  on  without  anything  decisive 
for  some  time,  ended  by  a  very  extraordinary  and  affecting 
incident.  In  one  of  those  skirmishes,  which  were  frequent 
according  to  the  irregular  mode  of  warfare  in  those  days, 
William  and  his  son  Kobert,  alike  in  a  forward  and  adven- 
turous courage,  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
and,  unknowingly,  encountered  each  other.  But  Bobert, 
superior  by  fortune,  or  by  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  wounded 
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imd  unliorsed  the  old  monarch ;  and  wa^  just  on  the  point  of 
pursuing  hi^  unhappy  advantage  to  the  fktal  extremity,  when 
the  well-known  voice  of  his  father  at  once  struck  his  ears,  and 
suspended  his  arm.  Blushing  for  his  victory,  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  united  emotions  of  grief,  shame,  and  return- 
ing piety,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  poured  out  a  flood  of  tears, 
and,  embracing  his  father,  besought  him  for  pardon.  The  tide 
of  nature  returning  strongly  on  both,  the  father  in  his  turn 
embraced  his  son,  and  bathed  him  with  his  tears  ;  whilst  the 
combatants  on  either  side,  astonished  at  so  unusual  a  spectacle, 
suspended  the  fight,  applauded  this  striking  act  of  filial  piety 
and  paternal  tenderness,  and  pressed  that  it  might  become 
the  prelude  to  a  lasting  peace.  Peace  was  made;  but  en- 
tirely to  the  advantage  of  the  father,  who  carried  his  son  in- 
to iEkigland,  to  secure  Normandy  from  the  dangers  to  which 
his  ambition  and  popularity  might  expose  that  dukedom. 

That  William  might  have  peace  upon  no  part,  the  Welsh 
and  Scots  took  advantage  of  these  troubles  in  his  family  to 
break  into  England ;  but  their  expeditions  were  rather  in- 
cursions than  invasions ;  they  wasted  the  country,  and  then 
retired^  to  secure  their  plunder.  But  William,  always 
trouble'd,  always  in  action,  and  always  victorious,  pursued 
them,  and  compelled  them  to  a  peace ;  which  was  not  con- 
cluded but  by  compelling  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Wales,  to  do  him  homage.  How  far  this  homage 
extended  with  regard  to  Scotland,  I  find  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

Bobertj  who  had  no  pleasure  but  in  action,  as  soon  as  this 
war  was  concluded,  finding  that  he  could  not  regain  his 
father's  confidence,  and  that  he  had  no  credit  at  the  court  of 
England,  retired  to  that  of  France.  Edgar  AtheHng  saw 
likewise,  that  the  innocence  of  his  conduct  could  not  make 
amends  for  the  guilt  of  an  undoubted  title  to  the  Crown ; 
and  that  the  Conqueror,  soured  by  continual  opposition,  and 
suspicious  through  age  and  the  experience  of  mankind,  re- 
garded him  with  an  evil  eye.  He  therefore  desired  leave  to 
accompany  Bobert  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  to  make  a 
voyage  to  the  Holy  Land :  this  leave  was  readily  granted. 
Edgar  having  displayed  great  valour  in  useless  acts  of  chivalry 
abroad,  after  the  Conqueror's  death  returned  to  England, 
where  he  long  lived  in  great  tranquillity,  happy  in  himself, 
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beloved  by  all  the  people,  and  unfeared  by  thow  who  bdd 
his  seeptre,  from  his  mild  and  inactive  virtue. 

AVilliam  had  been  bo  much  a  stranger,  to  f^ 

^'  ^-  ^^"^ '  pose,  that  it  became  no  longer  an  object  deabaUe 
to  him.  He  revived  his  claim  to  the  Vexin  Eran9ou,  and 
some  other  territories  on  the  confines  of  Normandy.  Tbk 
qimrrel,  Avhich  began  between  him  and  the  king  of  Iranoe  cn 
])olitieal  motives,  was  increased  into  rancour  and  bitternoii 
lirst,  by  a  boyish  contest  at  chess  between  their  chOdreiiy 
which  was  resented,  more  than  became  wise  men,  by  tlie 
fatliers  ;  it  was  further  exasperated  by  taunts  and  mocfcerifll 
yet  less  becoming  their  age  and  dignity,  but  which  infiiaeda 

A  D  1087     ^^rtal  venom  into  the  war.    William  entered 
first  into  the  French  territories,  wantonly 


ing  the  country,  and  setting  fire  to  the  towns  and  ^ 
He  entered  Mantes,  and  as  usual  set  it  on  fire ;  but,  wfilst 
he  urged  his  horse  over  the  smoking  ruins,  and  piesaed  fiDi^ 
ward  to  further  havoc,  the  beast,  impatient  of  the  not  embef^ 
which  burned  his  hoofs,  plunged  and  threw  his  rider  yiolanft^ 
on  the  saddle-bow.  The  rim  of  his  belly  was  wounded ;  nd 
this  woimd,  as  William  was  corpulent,  and  in  the  decline  of 
liie,  proved  fatal.  A  rupture  ensued,  and  he  died  at  BoueOi 
after  showing  a  desire  of  making  amends  for  his  cnieltr  hj 
restitutions  to  the  towns  he  had  destroyed,  by  alms,  ana  en- 
dowments, the  usual  fruits  of  a  late  penitence,  and  the  w> 
knowledgments  which  expiring  ambition  pays  to  yirtue. 

Tliere  is  nothing  more  memorable  in  history  than  the 
actions,  fortunes,  and  character  of  this  great  man ;  whether 
we  consider  the  grandeur  of  the  plans  he  formed,  the  courage 
and  wisdom  with  which  they  were  executed,  or  the  splendour 
of  that  success,  which,  adorning  his  youth,  continued  withont 
tlie  smallest  reverse  to  support  his  age,  even  to  the  last  mxh 
meiits  of  his  life.  He  lived  about  seventy  years,  and  reisiMed 
within  ten  years  as  long  as  he  lived ;  sixty  over  his  dukedomy 
above  twenty  over  England ;  both  of  which  he  acquired  or 
kept  by  his  own  magnanimity,  with  hardly  any  other  title 
than  he  derived  from  his  arms  ;  so  that  he  might  be  reputed, 
in  all  respects,  as  happy  as  the  highest  ambition,  the  most 
fully  gratified,  can  make  a  man.  The  silent  inward  satisfiEUV 
tions  of  domestic  happiness  he  neither  had  nor  sought.  £b 
had  a  body  suited  to  the  character  of  his  mind,  erect,  firm, 
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large,  and  active ;  whilst  to  be  active  was  a  praise ;  a  coun- 
tenance stem,  and  which  became  command.  Magnificent  in 
his  living,  reserved  in  his  conversation,  grave  in  his  common 
deportment,  but  relaxing  with  a  wise  facetiousness,  he  knew 
how  to  relieve  his  mind  and  preserve  his  dignity;  for  he 
never  forfeited  by  a  personal  acquaintance  that  esteem  he 
had  acquired  by  his  great  actions.  Unlearned  in  books,  he 
formed  his  understanding  by  the  rigid  discipline  of  a  large 
and  complicated  experience.  He  knew  men  much,  and  there- 
fore generally  trusted  them  but  little ;  but  when  he  knew 
any  man  to  be  good,  he  reposed  in  him  an  entire  confidence, 
which  prevented  his  prudence  from  degenerating  into  a  vice. 
He  had  vices  in  his  composition,  and  great  ones ;  but  they 
were  thq  vices  of  a  great  mind :  ambition,  the  malady  of  every 
extensive  genius ;  and  avarice,  the  madness  of  the  wise :  one 
chiefly  actuated  his  youth ;  the  other  governed' his  age.  The 
vices  of  young  and  light  minds,  the  joys  of  wine,  and  the 
pleasures  of  love,  never  reached  his  aspiring  nature.  The 
general  run  of  men  he  looked  on  with  contempt,  and  treated 
with  cruelty  when  they  opposed  him.  Nor  was  the  rigour 
of  his  mind  to  be  softened  but  with  the  appearance  of  extra- 
ordinary fortitude  in  his  enemies,  which,  by  a  sympathy 
congenial  to  his  own  virtues,  always  excited  his  admiration 
and  insured  his  mercy.  So  that  there  were  often  seen  in  this 
one  man,  at  the  same  time,  the  extremes  of  a  savage  cruelty, 
and  a  generosity  that  does  honour  to  human  nature,  fie- 
ligion  too  seemed  to  have  a  great  influence  on  his  mind  from 
policy,  or  from  better  motives  ;  but  his  religion  was  displayed 
in  the  regularity  with  which  he  performed  its  duties,  not  in 
the  submission  he  showed  to  its  ministers,  which  was  never 
more  than  what  good  government  required.  Tet  his  choice 
of  a  counsellor  and  favourite  was,  not  according  to  the  mode 
of  the  time,  out  of  that  order,  and  a  choice  that  does  honour 
to  his  memory.  This  was  Lanfranc,  a  man  of  great  learning 
for  the  times,  and  extraordinary  piety.  He  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  William ;  but,  though  always  inviolably  faithful,  he 
never  was  the  tool  or  flatterer  of  the  power  which  raised 
him  ;  and  the  greater  freedom  he  showed,  the  higher  he  rose 
in  the  confidence  of  his  master.  By  mixing  with  the  con- 
cerns of  state  he  did  not  lose  his  religion  and  conscience,  or 
make  them  the  covers  or  instruments  of  ambition ;  but  tern- 
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poring  the  fierce  policy  of  a  new  power  by  the  mild  lisliti  d 
religion,  he  became  a  blessing  to  the  coimtiy  in  which  k 
was  promoted.  The  English  owed  to  the  Yirtae  of  tUi 
stranger,  and  the  influence  he  had  on, the  king,  the  little  x^ 
mains  of  liberty  they  continued  to  enjoy ;  and  at  last  Budi  ft 
degree  of  his  confidence,  a9  in  some  sort  counterbalanced  Ae 
severities  of  the  former  part  of  his  reign. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

REIGN   OF  WILLIAM  THE   SECOND,   8URNAMED   RUFU8* 

A  D  1087  William  had  by  his  Queen  Matilda  ttoee 
sons,  who  survived  him,  Bobert,  WiUiam,  md 
Henry.  Eobcrt,  though  in  an  advanced  age  at  his  fiiUkeir^i 
death,  was  even  then  more  remarkable  for  those  Tirtiifli 
which  make  us  entertain  hopes  of  a  young  man,  than  fcr 
that  steady  prudence,  which  is  necessary  when  the  duvt 
career  we  are  to  run  will  not  allow  us  to  make  many  mis- 
takes. He  had  indeed  a  temper  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
time  he  lived  in,  and  which  therefore  enabled  him  to  make  a 
considerable  figure  in  the  transactions  which  distingiUBhed 
that  period.  He  was  of  a  sincere,  open,  candid  natm»; 
passionately  fond  of  glory;  ambitious  without  having  anj 
determinate  object  in  view ;  vehement  in  his  pursuit^  but 
inconstant ;  much  in  war,  which  he  understooa  and  loved. 
But  guiding  himself  both  in  war  and  peace  solelv  by  the  im- 
pulses of  an  unbounded  and  irregular  spirit,  he  filled  the 
world  with  an  equal  admiration  and  pity  of  his  Bplendid 
qualities  and  great  misfortunes. 

William  was  of  a  character  very  different.  His  views  were 
short,  liis  designs  few,  his  genius  narrow,  and  his  mannen 
brutal;  full  of  craft,  rapacious,  without  faith,  without  r^ 
ligion ;  but  circumspect,  steady,  and  courageous  for  his  ends, 
not  for  glory.  These  qualities  secured  to  him  that  fortune 
which  the  virtues  of  Robert  deserved.  Of  Henry  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  We  have  seen  the  quarrels,  together  with 
the  causes  of  them,  which  embroiled  the  Conqueror  with  his 
eldest  son  Eobert.  Although  the  wound  was  skinned  over 
by  several  temporary  and  palliative  accommodations,  it  stOl 
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left  a  soreness  in  the  father's  mind,  which  influenced  him,  by 
his  last  will,  to  cut  oiF  Eobert  from  the  inheritance  of  his 
English  dominions.  Those,  he  declared,  he  derived  from  his 
sword,  and  therefore  he  would  dispose  of  them  to  that-  son, 
whose  dutiful  behaviour  had  made  him  the  most  worthy. 
To  "William,  therefore,  he  left  his  crown';  to  Henry  he  devised 
his  treasures:  Eobert  possessed  nothing  but  the  duchy, 
which  was  his  birthright.  William  had  some  advantages  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  a  bequest,  which  was  not  included 
even  in  any  of  the  modes  of  succession  which  then  were  ad- 
mitted. He  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  in  England, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seizing  the  vacant  government, 
a  thing  of  great  moment  in  all  disputed  rights.  He  had  also, 
by  his  presence,  an  opportunity  of  engaging  some  of  the  most 
considerable  leading  men  in  his  interests ;  but  his  greatest 
strength  was  derived  from  the  adherence  to  his  cause  of 
Lanfranc,  a  prelate  of  the  greatest  authority 
amongst  the  English  as  well  as  the  Normans,  botn 
from  the  place  he  had  held  in  the  Conqueror's  esteem,  whose 
memory  all  men  respected,  and  from  his  own  great  and  ex- 
cellent qualities.  By  the  advice  of  this  prelate  the  new  mon- 
arch professed  to  be  entirely  governed.  And  as  an  earnest 
of  his  future  reign  he  renounced  all  the  rigid  maxims  of  con- 
quest, and  swore  to  protect  the  church  and  the  people,  and  to 
govern  by  St.  Edward's  laws,  a  promise  extremely  grateful 
and  popular  to  all  parties :  for  the  Normans,  finding  the 
English  passionately  desirous  of  these  laws,  and  only  Slow- 
ing that  they  were  in  general  favourable  to  liberty,  and  con- 
ducive to  peace  and  order,  became  equally  clamorous  for 
their  re-establishment. 

By  these  measures,  and  the  weakness  of  those  which  were 
adopted  by  Eobert,  William  established  himself  on  his 
throne,  and  suppressed  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  formed  by 
som^  Norman  noblemen  in  the  interests  of  his  brother,  al- 
though it  was  fomented  by  all  the  art  and  intrigue  which  his 
uncle  Odo  could  put  in  practice,  the  most  bold  and  politic 
man  of  that  age. 

The  security  he  began  to  enjoy  from  this  success,  and 
the  strength  which  government  receives  by  merely  continu- 
ing, gave  room  to  his  natural  dispositions  to  break  out  in 
several  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustice.     The  forest  laws  were 
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executed  with  rigour,  the  old  impositions  revived,  and  new 
laid  on.  Lanfronc  made  representations  to  tlie  kmff  on,  iboi 
conduct,  but  they  produced  no  other  effect  than  tne  abai^ 
ment  of  his  credit,  which  from  that  moment  to  hia  death, 
which  happened  soon  after,  was  very  little  in  the  govenuneni 
The  revenue  of  the  vacant  see  was  seized  into  the  king^a  bands. 
When  the  church-lands  were  made  Bubjeot  to 
military  service,  they  seemed  to  partake  all  the 
qualities  of  the  mihtary  tenure,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
burthens ;  and  as  on  the  death  of  a  military  vassal  hia  land 
was  in  wardship  of  the  lord  until  the  heir  had  attained  hia  age, 
so  there  arose  a  pretence,  on  the  vacancy  of  a  bishoprick,  to 
suppose  the  land  in  ward  with  the  king,  until  the  seat  should 
be  hlled.  This  principle,  once  established,  opened  a  large 
field  for  various  lucrative  abuses ;  nor  could  it  be  aupposM, 
whilst  the  vacancy  turned  to  such  good  account,  that  a  ne- 
cessitous or  avaricious  king  would  show  any  extraordinaij 
haste  to  put  the  bishopricks  and  abbacies  out  of  hia  power. 
In  effect,  William  always  kept  them  a  long  time  vacant^  and 
in  the  vacancy  granted  away  much  of  their  possessions,  par- 
ticularly several  manors  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbmy; 
and  when  he  filled  this  see,  it  was  only  to  prostitute  that 
dignity  by  disposing  of  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 

To  support  him  m  these  courses  he  chose  for  his  minister 
Ealf  Flambard,  a  fit  instrument  in  his  designs,  and  possessed 
of  such  art  and  eloquence  as  to  colour  them  in  a  speckmi 
manner.  This  man  inflamed  all  the  king's  passions,  and 
encouraged  him  in  his  unjust  enterprises.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  was  most  unpopular,  the  king  or  his  minister.  Bat 
Flambard,  having  escaped  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  and 
having  punished  the  conspirators  severely,  struck  such  a 
general  terror  into  the  nation,  that  none  dared  to  oppose 
him.  Eobert's  title  alone  stood  in  the  king's  way,  ana  he 
knew  that  this  must  be  a  perpetual  source  of  disturbanee 
to  him.  He  resolved  therefore  to  put  him  in  peril  for  his  own 
dominions.  He  collected  a  large  army,  ana,  entering  into 
Normandy,  he  began  a  war,  at  first  with  great  success  on  ac- 
count of  a  difference  between  the  duke  and  his  brother 
^  j^  jQgg  Henry ;  but  their  common  dread  of  William  re- 
conciled them,  and  this  reconciliation  put  them 
in  a  condition  of  procuring  an  equal  peace ;  the  chief  condi- 
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tions  of  which  were,  that  Eobert  should  be  put  in  possession 
of  certain  seigniories  in  England,  and  that  each,  in  case  of 
survival,  should  succeed  to  the  other's  dominions.  William 
concluded  this  peace  the  more  readily,  because  Malcolm,  king 
of  Scotland,  who  hung  over  him,  was  ready  upon  every  ad- 
vantage to  invade  his  territories,  and  had  now  actually  entered 
Engliid  with  a  powerful  army.  Eobert,  who  courted  action, 
without  regarding  what  interest  might  have  dictated,  imme- 
diately on  concluding  the  treaty  entered  into  his  brother's 
service  in  this  war  against  the  Scots ;  which,  on  the  king's 
return,  being  in  appearance  laid  asleep  by  an  accommodation, 
broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  the  following  year.  The  king 
of  Scotland,  provoked  to  this  rupture  by  the  haughtiness  of 
William,  was  circumvented  by  the  artifice  and  fraud  of  one  of 
his  ministers ;  under  an  appearance  of  negotiation  he  was  at- 
tacked and  killed,  together  with  his  only  son.  This  was  a 
grievous  wound  to  Scotland  in  the  loss  of  one  of  the  wisest 
and  bravest  of  her  kings ;  and  in  the  domestic  distractions 
which  afterwards  tore  that  kingdom  to  pieces. 

No  sooner  was  this  war  ended,  than  WiUiam, 
freed  from  an  enemy  which  had  given  himself 
and  his  father  so  many  alarms,  renewed  his  ill  treatment  of 
his  brother,  and  refused  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  late 
treaty.  Eobert,  incensed  at  these  repeated  perfidies,  return- 
ed to  Normandy  with  thoughts  full  of  revenge  and  war.  But 
he  found  that  the  artifices  and  bribes  of  the  king  of  England 
had  corrupted  the  greatest  part  of  his  barons,  and  filled  the 
country  with  faction  and  disloyalty.  His  own  facility  of 
temper  had  relaxed  all  the  bands  of  government,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  these  disorders.  In  this  distress  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  king  of  France  for  succour. 
Philip,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  entered  into  his  quarrel. 
Nor  was  William  on  his  side  backward ;  though  prodigal  to 
the  highest  degree,  the  resources  of  his  tyranny  and  extor- 
tion were  inexhaustible.  He  was  enabled  to  enter  Nor- 
mandy, once  more,  with  a  considerable  army.  But  the  op- 
position, too,  was  considerable ;  and  the  war  had  probably 
been  spun  out  to  a  great  length,  and  had  drawn  on  very 
bloody  consequences,  if  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
which  are  contained  in  the  history  of  mankii^d,  ^  ^^^ 
had  not  suspended  their  arms,  and  drawn  all  infe- 
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rior  views,  sentiments,  and  designs,  into  the  v<   tes  «C  4BMI 
grand  project.     This  was  the  crusade,  which,  wwh  a  ' 
mg  success,  now  began  to  be  preached  through  all 


This  design  was  then,  and  it  continued  long  after,  the  nB» 
ciple  which  influenced  the  transactions  of  that  period  boitiiat 
homo  and  abroad ;  it  will  therefore  not  be  foreiga  to  our 
subject  to  trace  it  to  its  source. 

As  the  power  of  the  papacy  spread,  the  see  of  Borne  begn 
to  be  more  and  more  an  object  of  ambition :  the  most  lefinei 
intrigues  were  put  in  practice  to  attain  it;  and  all  tlie 
princes  of  Europe  interested  themselves  in  the  conteet.  ISii 
election  of  pope  was  not  remilated  by  those  prudent  diq^ofr 
tions  which  have  since  taken  place;  there  were  j&eqnent 
pretences  to  controvert  the  vahdity  of  the  election,  and  ^ 
course  several  persons  at  the  same  time  laid  claim  to  tliat 
dignity.  Popes  and  anti-popes  arose.  Europe  was  rank 
asunder  by  these  disputes,  whilst  some  princes  maintained 
the  rights  of  one  party,  and  some  defended  the  pretenaiaDB  of 
the  other;  sometimes  the  prince  acknowledged  one  pope^ 
whilst  his  subjects  adhered  to  his  rival.  The  scandalB  occ^ 
sioncd  by  these  schisms  were  infinite ;  and  they  threateneA 
a  deadly  wound  to  that  authority  whose  greatness  had  occ^ 
sioued  them.  Princes  were  taught  to  know  their  own  power. 
That  pope,  who  this  dav  was  a  suppliant  to  a  monarch  to  he 
recognised  by  him,  could  with  an  ill  grace  pretend  to  gorem 
him  with  a  high  hand  the  next.  The  lustre  of  the  holy  tee 
Degan  to  be  tarnished ;  when  Urban  the  Second,  after  a  long 
contest  of  this  nature,  was  universally  acknowledged.  Thrt 
pope,  sensible  by  his  own  experience  of  the  ill  conBeqnenfle 
of  such  disputes,  sought  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  peoplB  into 
another  channel ;  and,  by  exerting  it  vigorously,  to  give  a  new 
strength  to  the  papal  power.  In  an  age  so  ignorant,  it  was 
very  natural  that  men  should  think  a  great  deal  in  religion 
depended  upon  the  very  scene  where  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion was  accomplished.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  weie 
therefore  judged  highly  meritorious,  and  became  very  fr^ 
quent.  But  the  country  which  was  the  object  of  them,  ai 
well  as  several  of  those  through  which  the  journey  lay,  were 
in  the  hands  of  Mahometans ;  who,  aojainst  all  tne  rules  of 
humanity  and  good  policy,  treated  the  Christian  pilgrims 
with  great  indignity.  These,  on  their  return,  filled  the  minds 
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of  tteir  neighbours  with  hatred  and  resentment  against  those 
infidels.  Pope  Urban  laid  hold  on  this  disposition,  and  ei>- 
couraged  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  man  visionary,  zealous,  enthu- 
siastic, and  possessed  of  a  warm  irregular  eloquence  adapted 
to  the  pitch  of  his  hearers,  to  preach  an  expedition  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Great  designs  may  be  started,  and  the  spirit  of  them  inspir- 
ed, by  enthusiasts,  but  cool  heads  are  required  to  bring  them 
into  form.  The  pope,  not  relying  solely  on  Peter,  called  a 
council  at  Clermont,  where  an  infinite  number  of  people  of 
all  sorts  were  assembled ;  here  he  dispensed,  with  a  foil  hand, 
.benedictions  and  indulgences  to  all  persons  who  should  en- 
gage in  the  expedition ;  and  preaching  with  great  vehemence 
in  a  large  plain,  towards  the  end  of  his  discourse  somebody 
by  design,  or  by  accident,  cried  out,  "  It  is  the  . 
will  of  God!'*  this  voice  was  repeated  by  the  *™  ^^' 
next,  and  in  a  moment  it  circulated  through  this  innumerable 
people,  which  rung  with  the  acclamation  of  "  It  is  the  wiU  of 
God!  It  is  the  wiU  of  God !,"  The  neighbouring  villages 
caught  up  those  oracular  words,  and  it  is  incredible  vdth 
what  celerity  they  spread  everywhere  around  into  places  the 
most  distant.  This  circumstance,  then  considered  as  mira- 
culous, contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  hermit's 
mission.  No  less  did  the  disposition  of  the  nobility  through- 
out Europe,  wholly  actuated  with  devotion  and  chivalry,  con- 
tribute to  forward  an  enterprise  so  suited  to  the  gratification 
of  both  these  passions.  Everything  was  now  in  motion ; 
both  sexes,  and  every  station,  and  age,  and  condition  of  life, 
engaged  with  transport  in  this  holy  warfare.  There  was 
even  a  danger  that  Europe  would  be  entirely  exhausted  by 
the  torrents  that  were  rushing  out  to  deluge 
Asia.  These  vast  bodies,  collected  without  choice,  "^^  •  "• 
were  conducted  without  skill  or  order ;  and  they  succeeded 
accordingly.  Women  and  children  composed  no  smaU  part 
of  those  armies,  which  were  headed  by  priests ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  most  lamentable,  the  destruction  of  such 
multitudes  of  men,  or  the  phrensy  which  drew  it  upon  them. 
But  this  design,  after  innumerable  calamities,  began  at  last 
to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  grand  and  bold  a 
project.  Eaimond,  Count  of  Tholouse,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne, 
and  several  other  princes,  who  were  great  captains  as  well  as 
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devotees,  engaged  in  the  expedition,  and  with  suitable  ii 
But  none  burned  more  to  signalize  his  zeal  and  ooiinge-«Q 
this  occasion  than  Eobert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  warn  ftci 
with  the  thoughts  of  an  enterprise,  which  seemed  to  be  BuA 
for  his  genius.  He  immediately  suspended  his  inteniiifciiig 
quarrel  with  his  brother,  and,  instead  of  contesting  wiA  him 
the  crown,  to  which  he  had  such  fair  pretensioiuiy  or  the 
duchy,  of  which  he  was  in  possession,  he  proposed  to  moit- 
gagc  to  him  the  latter  during  five  years  for  a  sum- of  IB^OOO 
marks  of  gold.  William,  who  had  neither  sense  of  xeUgum 
nor  thirst  of  glory,  intrenched  in  his  secure  and  nazTOw  po- 
licy, laughed  at  a  design  that  had  deceived  all  the  gnife 
minds  in  Europe.  He  extorted,  as  usual,  this  sum  from  Ui 
subjects;  and  immediately  took  possession  of  iN'aniiaiillj ; 
whilst  Eobert,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  ImTiiiff  hit 
hereditary  dominions,  is  gone  to  cut  out  unknown  kingaoBis 
in  Asia. 

Some  conspiracies  disturbed  the  course  of  the  reign,  or 
rather  tyranny,  of  this  prince  ;  as  plots  usually  do,  they  cot 
ed  in  the  ruin  of  those  who  contrived  them,  but  proved  bo 
check  to  the  ill  government  of  William.  Some  disturbanoei 
too  he  had  from  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  from  revdlts  in 
Normandy,  and  from  a  war,  that  began  and  ended  withonft 
anything  memorable  either  in  the  cause  or  consequence,  witt 
France. 

He  had  a  dispute  at  home,  which  at  another  time  hid 
raised  great  disturbances ;  but  nothing  was  now  considered 
but  the  expedition  to  the*Holy  Land.  Afber  the  dasthof 
Lanfranc,  William  omitted  for  a  long  time  to  fill  up  that  see^ 
and  had  even  alienated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenne. 
A  fit  of  sickness,  however,  softened  his  mind ;  and  the  cleny, 
taking  advantage  of  those  happy  moments,  among  other 
parts  of  misgovemment  which  they  advised  him  to  camA, 
particularly  urged  him  to  fill  the  vacant  sees.  'He  fiUed  titft 
of  Canterbury  with  Anselm,  bishop  of  Beck,  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  learning,  but  inflexible  and  rigid  in  whatever  re- 
lated to  the  rights,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  church.  This 
])relate  refused  to  accept  the  see  of  Canterbury,  foreseeing 
the  troubles  that  must  arise  from  his  own  dispositionB  and 
those  of  the  king ;  nor  was  he  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it 
but  on  a  promise  of  indemnification  for  what  the  temporal- 
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ities  of  the  see  had  suffered.  But  William's  sickness  and 
piou3  resolutions  ending  together,  little  care  was  taken  about 
the  execution  of  this  agreement.  Thus  began  a  quarrel  be- 
tween this  rapacious  king  and  inflexible  archbishop.  Soon 
after  Anselm  declared  in  favour  of  Pope  Urban,  before  the 
king  had  recognised  him,  and  thus  subjected  himself  to  the 
law  which  William  the  Conqueror  had  made  against  accept- 
ing a  pope  without  his  consent.  The  quarrel  was  inflamed 
to  the  highest  pitch;  and  Anselm  desuing  to  depart  the 
kingdom,  the  kmg  consented. 

The  eyes  of  all  men  being  now  turned  towards 
the  great  transactions  in  the  East,  William,  Duke 
of  Guienne,  fired  by  the  success  and  glory  that  attended  the 
holy  adventurers,  resolved  to  take  the  cross ;  but  his  revenues 
were  not  sufficient  to  support  the  figure  his  ragk  required  in 
this  expedition.  He  applied  to  the  king  of  England ;  who 
being  master  of  the  purses  of  his  subjects,  never  wanted 
money ;  and  he  was  politician  enough  to  avail  him'self  of  the 
prodigal  inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  times  to  lay  out  this  money 
to  great  advantage.  He  acted  the  part  of  usurer  to  the 
Croises ;  and  as  he  had  taken  Normandy  in  mortgage  from  his 
brother  Eobert,  having  advanced  the  Duke  of  Guienne  a  sum 
on  the  same  conditions,  he  was  ready  to  confirm  his  bargain 
by  taking  possession,  when  he  was  killed  in  hunting  by  an 
accidental  stroke  of  an  arrow,  which  pierced  his  heart.  This 
accident  happened  in  the  New  Forest,  which  his  father  with 
such  infinite  oppression  of  the  people  had  made,  and  in  which 
they  both  delighted  extremely.  -In  the  same  forept  the  Con- 
queror's eldest  son,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  had,  several  years 
before,  met  his  death  &om  the  horns  oi  a  stag ;  and  these  so 
memorable  fates  to  the  same  family,  and  in  the  same  place, 
easily  inclined  men  to  think  this  a  judgment  from  Heaven ; 
the  people  consoling  themselves  imder  their  suflenngs  with 
these  equivocal  marks  of  the  vengeance  of  Providence  upon 
their  oppressors. 

We  have  painted  this  prince  in  the  colours,  in  which  he  is 
drawn  by  all  the  writers  who  lived  the  nearest  to  his  time. 
Although  the  monkish  historians,  affected  with  the  partiality 
of  their  character,  and  with  the  sense  of  recent  injuries,  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  passion  concerning  him,  we  have  no 
other  guides  to  follow.     Nothing,  indeed,  in  his  life  appears 
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to  vindicate  bis  character ;  and  it  makes  strongly  for  hiB  dii- 
advantage,  that  without  any  great  end  of  govemmaut  be 
contradicted  the  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  die 
general  and  common  foundation  of  honour;  and  thereby 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  that  body  of  men,  who  had  tbe 
sole  custody  of  fame,  and  could  alone  transmit  his  name  with 
glory  or  disgrace  to  posterity. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


BEION    OF   HENBT   I. 


A  D  1100  Henbt,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror, 
was  hunting  at  the  same  time,  -and  in  the  Hune 
forest,  in  which  his  brother  met  his  fate.  He  was  not  long 
before  he  came  to  a  resolution  of  seizing  on  the  vacant  crown. 
The  order  of  succession  had  already  been  broken;  11i0 
absence  of  Duke  Eobert,  and  the  concurrence  of  many  cii^ 
cumstances  altogether  resembling  those  which  had  been  so 
favourable  to  the  late  monarch,  mcited  him  to  a  simikr  at- 
tempt. To  lose  no  time  at  a  juncture  when  the  uae  of  a 
moment  is  often  decisive,  he  went  directly  to  Winphestar, 
where  the  regalia  and  the  treasures  of  the  crown  were  d^ 
posited.  But  the  governor,  a  man  of  resolution,  and  firmly 
attached  to  Eobert,  positively  refused  to  deliver  thent 
Henry,  conscious  that  great  enterprises  are  not  to  be  eoi^ 
ducted  in  a  middle  course,  prepared  to  reduce  him  by  ftioe 
of  arms.  During  this  contest,  the  news  of  the  king's  death, 
and  the  attempts  of  Henry,  drew  great  numbers  of  the  no- 
bility to  Winchester,  and  with  them  a  vast  concourse  of  the 
inferior  people.  To  the  nobility  he  set  forth  his  title  to  tlw 
crown  in  the  most  plausible  manner  it  could  bear ;  he  aHmd, 
that  ho  was  born  after  his  father  had  acquired  his  kingpin, 
and  that  he  was  therefore  natural  heir  of  the  crown ;  bat 
that  his  brother  was,  at  best,  only  bom  to  the  inheritance  of 
a  dukedom.  The  nobility  heard  the  claim  of  this  prince; 
but  they  were  more  generally  inclined  to  Bobert,  whoie 
birthright,  less  questionable  in  itself,  had  been  also  confirmed 
by  a  solemn  treaty.  But  whilst  they  retired  to  consult^ 
Henry,  well  apprized  of  their  dispositions,  and  who  theredbre 
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was  little  inclined  to  wait  the  result  of  their  debates,  threw 
himself  entirely  upon  the  populace.  To  them  he  said  little  con- 
cerning his  title,  as  he  knew  such  an  audience  is  little  moved 
with  a  discussion  of  rights,  but  much  with  the  spirit  and  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  claimed  ;  for  which  reason  he  began  by 
drawing  his  sword,  and  swearing,  with  a  bold  and  determined 
air,  to  persist  in  his  pretensions  to  his  last  breath.  Then 
turning  to  the  crowd,  and  remitting  of  his  severity,  he  began 
to  soothe  them  with  the  promises  of  a  milder  government 
than  they  had  experienced,  either  beneath  his  brother  or  his 
father :  the  church  should  enjojr  her  immunities,  the  people 
their  liberties,  the  nobles  their  pleasures,  the  forest  laws 
should  cease ;  the  distinction  of  imglishman  and  Norman  be 
heard  no  more.  Next,  he  expatiated  on  the  grievances  of 
the  former  reigns,  and  promised  to  redress  them  all.  Lastly, 
he  spoke  of  his  brother  Eobert,  whose  dissoluteness,  whose 
inactivity,  whose  unsteady  temper,  nay,  whose  very  virtues, 
threatened  nothing  but  ruin  to  any  country  which  he  should 
govern.  The  people  received  this  popular  harangue,  delivered 
Dv  a  prince  whose  person  was  full  oi  grace  and  nifgesty,  with 
shouts  of  joy  and  rapture.  Immediately  they  rush  to  the 
house  where  the  council  is  held,  which  they  surround,  and 
with  clamour  and  menaces  demand  Henry  for  their  king. 
The  nobility  were  terrified  by  the  sedition  ;  and  remembering 
how  little  present  Kobert  had  been  on  a  former  occasion  to 
his  own  interests,  or  to  those  who  defended  him,  they  joined 
their  voice  to  that  of  the  people,  and  Henry  was  proclaimed 
without  opposition.  The  treasure,  which  he  seized,  he  divided 
amongst  those  that  seemed  wavering  in  his  cause  ;  and  that 
he  might  secure  his  new  and  disputed  right  by  every  method, 
he  proceeded  without  delay  to  London  to  be  crowned,  and  to 
sanctify  by  the  solemnity  of  the  unction  the  choice  of  the 
people.  As  the  churchmen  in  those  days  were  the  arbiters 
of  everything,  and  as  no  churchman  possessed  more  credit 
than  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted and  banished  by  his  brother,  he  recalled  that  prelate, 
and  by  every  mark  of  confidence  confirmed  him  in  his  inter- 
ests. Two  other  steps  he  took,  equally  prudent  and  politic; 
he  confirmed  and  enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  gave  to  the  whole  kingdom  a  charter 
of  liberties,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind,  and 
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laid  the  foundation  of  those  successive  charters,  which  at  lirt 
completed  the  freedom  of  the  suhject.  In  fine,  he  cementei 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  power  by  marrying  Maude,  dan^ter 
of  Malcolm,  king  pf  Scothind,  by  the  sister  of  Edgar  Ath^ 
ing ;  thus  to  insure  the  affection  of  the  English,  and,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  to  have  a  sure  succession  to  his  childran. 

The  crusade  being  successfully  finished  by  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  Itobert  returned  into  Europe.  He  had  aoqimred 
great  reputation  in  that  war,  in  which  he  had  no  interest; 
ins  real  and  valuable  rights  he  prosecuted  with  hmguor.  Tet 
such  was  the  respect  paid  to  his  title,  and  such  the  attraction 
of  his  personal  accomplishments,  that  when  he  had  at  last 
taken  possession  of  his  Norman  territories,  and  entered  Eng- 
land with  an  army  to  assert  his  birthright,  he  found  most  of 
the  Norman  barons,  and  many  of  the  English,  in  readineM 
to  join  him.  But  the  diligence  of  Anselm,  who  employed  all 
his  credit  to  keep  the  people  firm  to  the  oath  they  had  faVf«, 
prevented  him  from  profitmg  of  the  general  inclination  in  his 
favour.  His  friends  began  to  fall  off  by  degrees,  bo  that  he 
was  induced,  as  w^ell  by  the  •  situation  of  his  affidra  as  the 
flexibility  of  his  temper,  to  submit  to  a  treaty  on  the  plan  of 
that  he  had  formerly  entered  into  with  his  brother  finfus. 

This  treaty  being  made,  E/obert  returned  to  his  dukedom, 
and  gave  himself  over  to  his  natural  indolence  and  dissipation. 
Uneured  by  his  misfortunes  of  a  loose  generosity,  that  flowed 
indiscriminately  on  all,  he  mortgaged  every  branch  of  his  VB- 
venue,  and  almost  his  whole  domain.     His  barons,  despisiiig 

A  D  1103  ^^®  indigence,  and  secure  in  the  benignity  of  lus 
temper,  began  to  assume  the  unhappy  priYilege 
of  sovereigns.  They  made  war  on  each  other  at  pleasure^ 
and  pursuing  their  hostilities  with  the  most  scandaloos 
licence,  they  reduced  that  fine  country  to  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. In  vain  did  the  people,  ruined  by  the  tyranny  md 
divisions  of  the  great,  apply  to  Eobert  for  protection ;  neither 
from  his  circumstances  nor  his  character  was  he  able  to 
aflbrd  them  any  effectual  relief:  whilst  Henry,  who  by  bis 
bribes  and  artifices  kept  alive  the  disorder,  of  which  he  com- 
plained and  profited,  formed  a  party  in  Normandy  to  call  bim 
over,  and  to  put  the  dukedom  under  his  protection.  Ac- 
cordingly he  prepared  a  considerable  force  for  the  expedition, 
and  taxed  his  ovm  subjects  arbitrarily,  and  without  mercy. 
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for  the  relief  lie  pretended  to  afford  those  of  his  brother. 
His  preparations  roused  Bobert  from  his  indolence,  and 
united  likewise  the  greater  part  of  his  barons  to  his  cause, 
unwilling  to  change  a  master  whose  only  fault  was  his  in- 
dulgence of  them,  for  the  severe  vigilance  of  Henrj.  The 
king  of  !France  espoused  the  same  side ;  and  even  in  England 
some  emotions  were  excited  in  favour  of  the  duke,  by  indig- 
nation for  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  and  those  he  was 
going  to  suffer.  Henry  was  alarmed,  but  did  not  renounce 
his  design.  He  was  to  the  last  degree  jealous  of  his  prero- 
gative ;  but  knowing  what  immense  resources  kings  may  have 
in  popularity,  he  called  on  this  occasion  a  great  council  of 
his  barons  and  prelates;  and  there,  by  his  arts  and  his 
eloquence,  in  both  which  he  was  powerful,  he  persuaded  the 
assembly  to  a  hearty  declaration  in  his  favour,  and  to  a  large 
supply.  Thus  secured  at  home,  he  lost  no  time  to  pass  over 
to  the  continent,  and  to  bring  the  Norman  army  to  a  speedy 
engagement;  they  fought  under  the  walls  of  ^^  ^^^ 
Tenchebray,  where  the  bravery  and  military 
genius  of  Eobert,  never  more  conspicuous  than  on  that  day, 
were  borne  down  by  the  superior  fortune  and  numbers  of  his 
ambitious  brother.  He  was  made  prisoner;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  tender  pleas  of  their  common  blood,  in  spite 
of  his  virtues,  and  even  of  his  misfortunes,  which  pleaded  so 
strongly  for  mercy,  the  rigid  conqueror  held  him  in  various 
prisons  until  his  death,  which  did  not  happen  until  after  a 
rigorous  confinement  of  eighteen,  some  say  twenty-seven^ 
years.  This  was  the  end  of  a  prince  bom  with  a  thousand 
excellent  qualities,  which  served  no  other  purpose  than  to 
confirm,  from  the  example  of  his  misfortunes,  that  a  facility 
of  disposition,  and  a  weak  beneficence,  are  the  greatest  vices 
that  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  monarch,  equally 
ruinous  to  himself  and  to  his  subjects. 

The  success  of  this  battle  put  Henry  in  pos-  ^  ^  jj^^ 
session  of  Normandy,  which  he  held  ever  after 
with  very  little  disturbance.  He  fortified  his  new  acquisition 
by  demolishing  the  castles  of  those  turbulent  barons,  who 
had  wasted,  and  afterwards  enslaved,  their  country  by  their 
dissensions.  Order  and  justice  took  place,  until  everything 
was  reduced  to  obedience ;  then  a  severe  and  regular  oppres- 
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sion  succeeded  the  former  disorderlj  tynm^. 

In  Eugland  things  took  the  same  coune.  Too 
king  no  longer  doubted  his  fortune,  and  therefore  no  longer 
rcBpected  his  promises  or  his  charter.  The  forests,  the  aavage 
passion  of  the  Norman  princes,  for  which  both  the  minee 
and  ])eople  paid  so  dearly,  were  maintained,  inereaBeOy  and 
guarded  with  laws  more  rigorous  than  before.  Taxes  were 
largely  and  arbitrarily  assessed.  But  all  this  tyrsamj  did  not 
weaken,  though  it  vexed,  the  nation,  because  the  great  men 
were  kept  in  proper  subjection,  and  justice  was  steadilj  a^ 
ministered. 

Tlie  politics  of  this  remarkable  reign  consisted  of  three 
branches : — to  redress  the  gross  abuses  which  prevailed  in 
the  civil  government  and  the  revenue ;  to  humble  the  greet 
barons,  and  keep  the  aspiring  spirit  of  the  clergy  within  pro- 
per bounds.  The  introduction  of  a  new  law  with  a  new  peo- 
ple, at  the  conquest,  had  unsettled  everything;  for  whOst 
some  adhered  to  the  Conqueror's  regumtionsj  and  others 
(•oiitended  for  those  of  St.  Edward,  neither  of  them  were  well 
executed  or  properly  obeyed.  The  king,  therefore,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  justiciaries,  compiled  a  new  body  of  laws,  in 
order  to  find  a  temper  between  both.  The  coin  had  been 
miserably  debased,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  kin&^a  vigit 
anee,  and  preserved  by  punishments,  cruel,  but  terrifying  in 
tlieir  example.  There  was  a  savageness  in  all  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  those  days,  that  gave  even  justice  itself  the 
complexion  of  tyranny ;  for  whilst  a  number  of  men  were 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  some  castrated,  some  with- 
out hands,  others  with  their  feet  cut  off,  and  in  various  ways 
cruelly  mangled,  the  view  of  a  perpetual  punishment  blotted 
out  the  memory  of  the' transient  crime,  and  government  was 
tlio  more  odious,  which  out  of  a  cruel  and  mistaken  meroj, 
to  avoid  punishing  with  death,  devised  torments  £gv  more 
terrible  than  death  itself. 

But  nothing  called  for  redress  more  than  the  disorders  in 
the  king's  own  household.  It  was  considered  as  an  incident 
annexed  to  their  tenure,  that  the  soccage  vassals  of  the 
Crown,  and  so  of  all  the  subordinate  barons,  should  receifB 
their  lord  and  all  his  followers,  and  supply  them  in  their 
])r()gresses  and  journeys,  which  custom  continued  fior  I 
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ages  after  in  Ireland,  undei*  the  name  of  Coshering.  But 
this  indefinite  and  ill-contrived  charge  on  the  tenant  was 
easily  perverted  to  an  instrument  of  much  oppression  by  the 
disorders  of  a  rude  and  licentious  court ;  insomuch  that  the 
tenants,  in  fear  for  their  substance,  for  the  honour  of  their 
women,  and  often  for  their  lives,  deserted  their  habitations 
and  fled  into  the  woods  on  the  king's  approach.  No  circum- 
stance could  be  more  dishonourable  to  a  prince ;  but  happily, 
like  many  other  great  abuses,  it  gave  rise  to  a  great  reform, 
which  went  much  further  than  its  immediate  purposes.  This 
disorder,  which  the  punishment  of  offenders  could  only  palli- 
ate, was  entirely  taken  away  by  commuting  personal  service 
for  a  rent  in  money ;  which  regulation,  passing  from  the  king 
to  all  the  inferior  lords,  in  a  short  time  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  state  of  the  nation.  To  humble  the  great  men, 
more  arbitrary  methods  were  used.  The  adherence  to  the 
title  of  Eobert  was  a  cause,  or  a  pretence,  of  depriving  many 
of  their  vast  possessions,  which  were  split  or  parcelled  out 
amongst  the  king's  creatures,  with  great  injustice  to  particu- 
lars, but  in  the  consequences  with  general  and  lasting  benefit. 
The  king  held  his  courts  according  to  the  custom  at  Christ- 
mas and  Easter,  but  he  seldom  kept  both  festivals  in  the 
same  place.  He  made  continual  progresses  into  all  parts  of 
his  kingdom,  and  brought  the  royal  authority  and  person 
home  to  the  doors  of  his  haughty  barons,  which  kept  them  in 
strict  obedience  during  his  long  and  severe  reign. 

His  contests  with  the  church,  concerning  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture, were  more  obstinate  and  more  dangerous.  As  this 
is  an  affair  that  troubled  all  Europe  as  well  as  England,  and 
holds  deservedly  a  principal  place  in  the  storv  of  those  times, 
it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  trace  it  up  to  its  original.  In 
the  early  times  of  Christianity,  when  religion  was  only  drawn 
fi-om  its  obscurity  to  be  persecuted ;  when  a  bishop  was  only 
a  candidate  for  martyrdom ;  neither  the  preferment,  nor  the 
right  of  bestowing  it,  were  sought  with  great  ambition. 
Bishops  were  then  elected,  and  often  against  their  desire,  by 
their  clergy  and  the  people ;  the  subordinate  ecclesiastical 
districts  were  provided  for  in  the  same  manner.  After  the 
Eoman  empire  became  Christian,  this  usage,  so  generally 
established,  still  maintained  its  ground.  However,  in  the 
principal  cities,  the  emperor  frequently  exercised  the  privilege 
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of  giving  a  sanction  to  the  choice,  and  sometimes  of  appoui:^ 
ing  the  bishop  ;  tliough,  for  the  most  part,  the  popular  ele^ 
tion  still  prevailed.  But  when  the  barbarians,  smir  destroy- 
ing the  empire,  had  at  length  submitted  their  necks  to  ine 
gospel,  their  kings  and  great  men,  fiill  of  zeal  and  gratitude  ^ 
to  their  instructors,  endowed  the  church  with  large  territoriei  m 
and  great  privileges.  In  this  case  it  was  but  natural,  thit 
they  should  be  the  patrons  of  those  dignities,  and  nomiiiitft 
to  that  power,  which  arose  from  their  own  free  bounty.  ^ 
Hence  the  bishopricks  in  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  bectme 
in  effect,  whatever  some  few  might  have  been  in  appearanoe^  | 
merely  donative.  And  as  the  bishopricks  formed  so  jataaj 
seigniories,  when  the  feudal  establishment  was  complete^ 
they  partook  of  the  feudal  nature,  so  far  as  they  were  sub- 
jects capable  of  it ;  homage  and  fealty  were  required  on  tiie 
part  of  the  spiritual  vassal ;  the  king  on  his  part  gave  fiie 
bishop  the  investiture,  or  livery  and  seizin  of  his  tempoEilh 
ties,  by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  staff.  This  was  the  origiiul 
manner  of  granting  feudal  property,  and  something  IiIta  it  a 
still  practised  in  our  base-courts.  Pope  Adrian  confirmed 
this  privilege  to  Charlemagne  by  an  express  grant.  He 
clergy  of  that  time,  ignorant,  but  inquisitive,  were  very  zeadf 
at  finding  types  and  mysteries  in  every  ceremony ;  they  oofr 
strued  the  staff  into  an  emblem  of  the  pastoral  care,  and  tiie 
ring  into  a  type  of  the  bishop's  allegorical  marriaee  to  Ui 
church,  and  therefore  supposed  them  designed  as  emblemB  of  a 
jurisdiction  merely  spiritual.  The  papal  pretensions  increased 
with  the  general  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  the  better 
to  support  these  pretensions,  it  was  necessary  at  once  to 
exalt  the  clergy  extremely,  and,  by  breaking  off  all  ties  bfr 
tween  them  and  their  natural  sovereigns,  to  attach  them 
wholly  to  the  Eoman  see.  In  pursuance  of  this  project,  the 
pope  first  strictly  forbade  the  clergy  to  receive  mvestitures 
from  laymen,  or  to  do  them  homage.  A  council  held  at 
Rome  entirely  condemned  this  practice ;  and  the  condemn^ 
ation  was  the  less  unpopular,  because  the  investiture  jgave 
rise  to  frequent  and  flagrant  abuses,  especially  in  TSngUTiilj 
where  the  sees  were  on  this  pretence  with  mucn  scandalloDff 
held  in  the  king's  hands ;  and  afterwards  as  scandalously  ana 
publicly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  So  it  had  been  in  the 
last  reign,  and  so  it  continued  in  this. 
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Henry,  though  vigorously  attacked,  with  great  resolution 
maintained  the  rights  of  his  crown  with  regard  to  investi- 
tures, whilst  he  saw  the  emperor,  who  claimed  a  right  of  in- 
vesting the  pope  himself,  subdued  by  the  thunder  of  the 
Vatican.  His  chief  opposition  was  within  Jus  own  kingdom. 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  unblamable  life 
and  of  learning  wr  his  time,  but  blindly  attached  to  the 
rights  of  the  church,  real  or  supposed,  refused  to  consecrate 
those  who  received  investitures  from  the  king.  The  parties 
appealed  to  Eome ;  Eome,  unwilling  either  to  recede  from 
her  pretensions,  or  to  provoke  a  powerful  monarch,  gives  a 
dubious  answer.  Meanwhile  the  contest  grows  hotter ;  An- 
selm is  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom,  but  is  still  inflexible*. 
At  last  the  king,  who  from  the  delicate  situation  of  his  affiurs 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  been  obliged  to  temporize 
for  a  long  time,  by  his  usual  prudent  mixture  of  management 
with  force  obliged  the  pope  to  a  temperament,  which  seemed 
extremely  judicious.  The  king  received  homage  and  fealty 
from  his  vassal ;  the  investiture,  as  it  was  generally  under^ 
stood  to  relate  to  spiritual  jurisdiction,  was  given  up,  and  on 
this  equal  bottom  peace  was  established.  The  secret  of  the 
pope's  moderation  was  this :  he  was  at  that  juncture  dose 
pressed  by  the  emperor,  and  it  might  be  highly  dangerous  to 
contend  with  two  such  enemies  at  once  ;  and  he  was  much 
more  readv  to  yield  to  Henry,  who  had  no  reciprocal  de- 
mands on  him,  than  to  the  emperor,  who  had  many  and  just 
ones,  and  to  whom  he  could  not  yield  any  one  point  without 
giving  up  an  infinite  number  of  others  very  material  and  in- 
teresting. 

As  the  king  extricated  himself  happily  from  so  great  an 
affair,  so  aU  the  other  difficulties  of  his  reign  only  exercised, 
without  endangering,  him.  The  efforts  of  France  in  favour 
of  the  son  of  Robert  were  late,  desultory,  and  therefore  un- 
successful. That  youth,  endued  with  equal  virtue  and  more 
prudence  than  his  father,  after  exerting  many  useless  acts  of 
unfortunate  bravery,  fell  in  bAttle,  and  freed  Henry  from  all 
disturbance  on  the  side  of  Prance.  The  incursions  of  the 
Welsh  in  this  reign  only  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  confin- 
ing that  people  within  narrower  bounds.  At  home  he  was 
well  obeyed  Dv  his  subjects,  abroad  he  dignified  his  family 
by  splendid  amances.     His  daughter  Matilda  he  married  to 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

REIGN   OF  STEPHEN. 


^  j^  jjgg  Although!  the  authority  of  the  Crown  had 
been  exercised  with  very  httle  restraint  during 
the  three  preceding  reigns,  the  succession  to  it,  or  even  the 
principles  of  the  succession,  were  but  ill  ascertained ;  bo  thai 
a  doubt  might  justly  have  arisen,  whether  the  Crown  waa 
not  in  a  great  measure  elective.  This  uncertainty  expoaed 
the  nation,  at  the  death  of  every  king,  to  all  the  calamitiea 
of  a  civil  war  ;  but  it  was  a  circumstance  favourable  to  the  d^ 
signs  of  Stephen,  Earl  of  BuUoigne,  who  was  son  of  Stephen, 
Earl  of  Blois,  by  a  daughter  of  the  Conqueror.  The  late  ^wg 
had  raised  liim  to  great  employments,  and  enriched  him  by 
the  grant  of  several  lordships.  His  brother  had  been  ma(b 
bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  by  adding  to  it  the  place  of  hia 
chief  justiciary,  the  king  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  beoom- 


the  emperor ;  but  his  private  fortunes  did  not  flow  with  so 
even  a  course  as  his  public  affairs.     Hia  only  sen 

A-  1^  •  William,  with  a  natural  daughter,  and  many  of  i 
the  flower  of  the  young  nobility,  perished  at  sea'  between  I 
Normandy  and  England.  Erom  that  fatal  accident  tbe  kma  ^ 
was  never  seen  to  smile.  He  sought  in  vain  from  a  aecania  f 
marriage  to  provide  a  male  successor ;  but  when  he  aaw  aU 

AD  1127  pj^ospect  of  this  at  an  end,  he  called  a  great 
council  of  his  barons  and  prelates.  Hiadoa^htar 
Matilda,  after  the  decease  of  the  emperor,  he  had  given  in 
marriage  to  Q-eoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou.  Am  the 
was  his  only  remaining  issue,  he  caused  her  to  be  acknimr- 
ledged  as  his  successor  by  the  great  council;  he  enforoed 
this  acknowledgment  by  solemn  oaths  of  fealty ;  a  aanetian, 
which  he  weakened,  rather  than  confirmed,  by  frequent  re- 
petition ;  vainly  imagining,  that  on  his  death  any  tiea  would 
bind  to  the  respect  of  a  succession,  so  little  respected  by 
himself,  and  by  the  violation  of  which  he  had  procured  h& 
crown.  Having  taken  these  measures  in  favour  of  hii 
daughter,  be  died  in  Normandy,  but  in  a  good  old  age^  nd 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  a  prosperous  reign. 
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ing  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  Europe,  and  of  extending 
an  unlimited  influence  over  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
Henry  trusted,  by  the  promotion  of  two  persons  so  near  him 
in  blood,  and  so  bound  by  benefits,  that  he  had  formed  an 
impenetrable  fence  about  the  succession;  but  he  only  in- 
spired into  Stephen  the  design  of  seizing  on  the  Crown  by 
bringing  him  so  near  it.  The  opportunity  was  favourable. 
The  king  died  abroad.  Matilda  was  absent  with  her  hus- 
band ;  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  by  his  imiversal  credit, 
disposed  the  churchmen  to  elect  his  brother  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility ;  who  forgot 
their  oaths,  and  vainly  hoped  that  a  bad  title  would  neces- 
sarily produce  a  good  government!  Stephen,  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  bold,  active,  courageous,  full  of  generosity  and  a  noble 
a&bility,  that  seemed  to  reproach  the  state  and  avarice  of 
the  preceding  kings,  was  not  wanting  to  his  fortune.  He 
seized  immediately  the  immense  treasures  of  Heniy,  and  br 
distributing  them  with  a  judicious  profiisipn,  removed  all 
doubts  concerning  his  title  to  them.  He  did  not  spare  even 
the  royal  demesne ;  but  secured  himself  a  vast  numoer  of  ad- 
herents by  involving  their  guilt  and  interest  in  his  own.  He 
raised  a  considerable  army  of  Flemings,  in  order  to  strengthen 
himself  against  another  turn  of  the  same  instabilily  which 
had  raised  him  to  the  throne  ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  late  king,  he  concluded  all  by  giving  a  charter  of 
liberties  as  ample  as  the  people  at  that  time  aspired  to.  This 
charter  contained  a  renunciation  of  the  forests  made  by  his 
predecessor ;  a  grant  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  a  jurisdiction 
over  their  own  vassals  ;  and  to  the  people  in  general  an  im- 
munity &om  unjust  taUiages  and  exactions.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  the  nobility  on  this  oc- 
casion was  conditional ;  it  was  to  be  observed  so  long  as  the 
king  observed  the  terms  of  his  charter ;  a  condition,  which 
added  no  real  security  to  the  rights  of  the  subject,  but  which 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  dissension,  tumult,  and  civil- vio- 
lence. 

The  measures  which  the  king  hitherto  pursued  were  dic- 
tated by  sound  policy ;  but  he  took  another  step  to  secure 
his  throne,  which  in  feet  took  away  aU  its  security,  and  at  the 
same  time  brought  the  country  to  extreme  misery,  and  to  the 
brink  of  utter  ruin. 
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At  the  conquest  there  were  very  few  fortificatioiui  m  fle 
kingdom ;  AVilliain  found  it  necessary  for  hiB  fleourity  to 
erect  several;  during  the  struggles  of  the  Bnglish,  fts 
Norman  nobility  were  permitted  (as  in  reason  it  conld'Ooi 
be  refused)  to  fortify  theii^  own  houses.  It  waa  however  itill 
understood,  that  no  new  fortress  could  be  erected  withoufc 
the  king's  special  licence.  These  private  castlea  beffan  ?wy 
early  to  embarrass  the  government ;  the  royal  easSm  wfln 
scarcely  less  troublesome ;  for  as  everything  waa  then  in 
tenure,  the  governor  held  his  place  by  the  tenure  of  Castle 
guard ;  and  thus  instead  of  a  simple  officer,  subject  to  hii 
pleasure,  the  king  had  to  deal  with  a  feudal  tenant,  teonn 
against  him  by  law,  if  he  performed  his  services,  and  by  &Nd, 
if  he  was  unwilling  to  perform  them.  Every  resolation  of 
govemmont  required  a  sort  of  civil  war  to  put  it  in  execniioD. 
The  two  last  kings  had  taken  and  demolished  sevenil  of  iheie 
castles  ;  but,  when  they  found  the  reduction  of  any  of  ihem 
difficult,  their  custom  frequently  was  to  erect  another  dMB 
by  it,  tower  against  tower,  ditch  against  ditch ;  these  wen 
called  Malvoisins,  from  their  purpose  and  situation.  Thni 
instead  of  removing,  they  in  fact  doubled  the  mischieC  Ste- 
phen perceiving  the  passion,  of  the  barons  for  these  castleik 
among  other  popular  acts  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  gave 
a  general  licence  for  erecting  them.  Then  was  seen  to  9SOt» 
in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  in  every  petty  seigniory,  m 
inconceivable  multitude  of  strong  holds,  the  seats  ca  ribfenoe. 
and  the  receptacles  of  murderers,  felons,  debasers  of  the  coiii, 
and  all  manner  of  desperate  and  abandoned  villains.  ELevea 
hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  castles  were  built  in  this  sini^ 
reign.  The  barons,  having  thus  shut  out  the  law,  made  con 
tinual  inroads  upon  each  other,  and  sprewad  war,  rapina, 
burning,  and  desolation  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  Tbej 
infested  the  high  roads,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  trwie  by  nlun- 
dering  the  merchants  and  travellers.  Those  who  dwSt  in 
the  open  country,  they  forced  into  their  castles,  and  after 
pillaging  them  oi  all  their  visible  substance,  these  tyrants  held 
them  in  dungeons,  and  tortured  them  with  a  thousand  omel 
inventions  to  extort  a  discovery  of  their  hidden  wealth.  The 
lamentable  representation  given  by  history  of  those  barbarone 
times  justifies  the  pictures  in  the  old  romances  of  the  castiee 
of  giants  and  magicians.     A  great  part  of  Europe  was  in  the 
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same  deplorable  condition.  It  was  then  that  some  gallant 
spirits,  struck  with  a  generous  indignation  at  the  tyranny  of 
these  miscreants,  blessed  solemnly  by  the  bishop,  and  follow- 
ed by  the  praises  and  vows  of  the  people,  sallied  forth 'to 
vindicate  the  chastity  of  women,  and  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  travellers  and  peaceable  men.  The  adventurous  humour 
inspired  by  the  crusade  heightened  and  extended  this  spirit ; 
and  thus  the  idea  of  knisht-errantry  was  formed. 

Stephen  felt  personally  these  inconveniences  ;  but  because 
the  evil  was  too  stubborn  to  be  redressed  at  once,  he  resolved 
to  proceed  gradually,  and  to  begin  virith  the  castles  of  the 
bishops ;  as  they  evidently  held  them,  not  only  against  the 
interests  of  the  Crovm,  but  against  the  canons  of  the  church. 
From  the  nobles  he  expected  no  opposition  to  this  design ; 
they  beheld  with  envy  the  pride  of  these  ecclesiastical  fort- 
resses, whose  battlements  seemed  to  insult  the  poverty  of  the 
lay  barons.  This  disposition,  and  a  want  of  unanimity  among 
the  clergy  themselves,  enabled  Stephen  to  succeed  m  his  at> 
tempt  against  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  first  whom 
he  attacked,  and  whose  castles,  from  their  strength  and  situa- 
tion, were  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  the  affairs  of 
this  prince  were  so  circumstanced,  that  he  could  pursue  no 
counsel  that  was  not  dangerous ;  his  breach  vnth  the  clergy 
let  in  the  party  of  his  rival  Matilda.  This  party  was  support- 
ed by  Eobert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  to  the  late  Kins ; 
a  man  powerful  by  his  vast  possessions,  but  more  formidable 
through  his  popularity,  and  the  courage  and  abilities  by 
which  he  had  acquired  it.  Several  othercircumstances  weaken- 
ed the  cause  of  Stephen ;  the  charter,  and  the  other  favour- 
able acts,  the  scaffolding  of  his  ambition,  when  he  saw  the 
Btructure  raised,  he  threw  down  and  contemned.  In  order  to 
maintain  his  troops,  as  well  as  to  attach  men  to  his  cause, 
where  no  principle  bound  them,  vast  and  continual  largesses 
became  necessary ;  all  his  legal  revenue  had  been  dissipated ; 
and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  methods 
of  raising  money  as  were  evidently  illegal.  These  causes 
every  day  gave  some  accession  of  strength  to  the  party  against 
him  ;  the  friends  of  Matilda  were  encouraged  to  appear  in 
arms ;  a  civil  war  ensued,  long  and  bloody,  prosecuted  as 
chance  or  a  blind  rage  directed  by  mutual  acts  of  cruelty  and 
treachery,  by  frequent  surprisals  and  assaults  of  castles,  and 
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by  a  number  of  battles  an  d  si  p  detenmnp 

ate  end ;  and  in  which  nothi      di    se  mmcaFj^  ^rt  appearedi 

A  D  11S9     '^'^^  ^'^^  destructiw«  n\    ih  it  caased,     VanouB  oo 

this  occasion  were        reverses  of  fort  uae;  wlule 

Stephen,  though  embarrassf^d  by  me  weeklies 9  of  hi  9  title^  hf 

the  Bcautiness  of  his  finance J3,  and  alJ  the  disorders  whiuh  urom 

A.  D  1140  ^^  both,  supported  his  tottering  throne  with 
wonderful  activity  and  oourage :  but  being  ot 
length  defeated  and  nmde  prisoner  under  tbe  walls  of  Lincaln, 
the  clergy  onenly  declare  for  Mati]  ia.  Tbe  city  of  London^ 
though  unwilling,  follows  the  eiainple  of  the  clergy ;  the  di^ 
fection  from  Stephen  was  growi  Liniveraal.  But  Matild% 
puffed  up  with  a  greatness^  whicu  i  yet  had  no  solid  founds* 
tion,  and  stood  mierelyin  persoiml  lavour^  shook  it  Lu  the  mindj 
of  all  men  by  assuming,  together  with  the  in&olence  of  coa- 
quest,  the  haughty  rigour  of  an  iiblished  dominion.  XLer 
title  appeared  but  tpogood  in  the  resemblance  she  bore  totbe 
pride  oi  the  former  kiiu;s.  Tbia  made  the  firstt  ill  Buecess  in  b^ 

^  jj  jj^j  affiEurs  &tal.  Her  great  support,  tbe  Earl  of  Glou* 
cester,  was  in  hie  turn  made  prisoner;  in  exchange 
for  his  liberty  that  of  Stephen  was  procured,  who  renewed  tn(s 
war  with  his  usual  vigour.  As  be  apprehended  an  atteaipfc 
from  Scotland  infiskvour  of  Matilda,  descended  from  theblfMMl 
royal  of  that  nation ;  to  balance  tl  weight,  be  persuaded  tli© 
king  of  France  to  declare  in  bis  favour,  alarmed  as  he  was  by 
the  progress  of  Heniy,the  aou  of  Matilda,  and  GeoftrejjCoiiut 
of  Anjou.  This  pnnce,  no  more  than  sixteen  yeara  of  aga, 
afber  receiving  knighthood  from  David,  king  of  Scothmd,  W 
gan  to  display  a  courage  and  capacity  destined  to  the  gnfat* 
eat  things.  Of  a  complexion  which  strongly  inclined  to 
pleasure,  he  listened  to  nothing  but  ambition ;  at  an  agi> 
which  is  usually  given  up  to  paaaiou,  be  submitted  delicucy 
to  politics  ;  and  even  in  bis  marriage  only  remembered  tks 
interests  of  a  sovereign ;  for,  without  esamiuing  too  scrupy* 
lously  into  her  character,  he  married  Eleanor,  the  heiress  of 
Guienne,  thoueh  divorced  from  her  husband  for  her  Bupposed 
gallantries  in  the  Holy  Land.  He  made  use  of  tho  adeesaion 
of  power,  which  he  acquired  by  this  match,  to  a^^sert  his 
birthright  to  Normandy.  This  he  did  with  great  succeM, 
because  he  was  favoured  by  tho  general  inclination  of  the 
people  for  the  blood  of  their  ancient  lo  '  ,   Fb   ^  d  with  this 
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prosperous  beginning,  he  aspired  to  greater  things ;  he  ob- 
6ged  the  king  of  Prance  to  submit  to  a  truce ;  and  then  he 
turned  his  arms  to  support  the  rights  of  his  family  in  England, 
from  whence  Matilda  retired,  unequal  to  the  troublesome 
part  she  had  long  acted.  Worn  out  with  age,  and  the  clash- 
ing of  furious  factions,  she  shut  herself  up  in  a  monastery, 
and  left  to  her  son  the  succession  of  a  civil  war.  Stephen 
was  now  pressed  with  renewed  vigour.  Henry  had  rather  the 
advantage  in  the  field ;  Stephen  had  the  possession  of  the  go- 
vernment. Their  fortunes  appearing  nearly  balanced,  and  the 
fiiel  of  dissension  being  consumed  by  a  continual  and  bloody 
war 'of  thirteen  years,  an  accommodation  was  proposed,  and 
accepted.  Henry  found  it  dangerous  to  refuse  his  consent, 
as  the  bishops  and  barons,  even  of  his  own  party,  dreaded  the 
consequences,  if  a  prince,  in  the  prime  ofan  ambitious  vouth, 
should  establish  an  hereditary  title  by  the  force  of  loreiga 
arms.  This  treaty,  signed  at  "Wallingford,  left  the 
possession  of  the  crown  for  his  life  to  Stephen, 
but  secured  the  succession  to  Henry,  whom  that  prince 
adopted.  The  castles  erected  in  this  reign  were  to  be  demol- 
ished ;  the  exorbitant  grants  of  the  royal  demesne  to  be  re- 
sumed. To  the  son  of  Stephen  all  his  private  possessions 
were  secured. 

Thus  ended  this  tedious  and  ruinous  civil  war.  Stephen 
survived  it  near  two  years ;  and  now  finding  himself  more 
secure  as  the  lawful  tenant,  than  he  had  been  as  the  usurp- 
ing proprietor,  of  the  crown,  he  no  longer  governed  on  the 
maxims  of  necessity.  He  made  no  new  attempts  in  favour 
of  his  family,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  cor- 
recting the  disorders  which  arose  from  his  steps  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  in  healing  the  wounds  of  so  long  and  cruel 
a  war.  Thus  he  left  the  kingdom  in  peace  to  his  successor ; 
but  his  character,  as  it  is  usual  where  party  is  concerned, 
greatly  disputed.  Wherever  his  natural  dispositions  had 
room  to  exert  themselves,  they  appeared  virtuous  and  prince- 
ly ;  but  the  lust  to  reign,  which  often  attends  great  virtues, 
was  fatal  to  his,  frequently  hid  them,  and  always  rendered 
them  suspected. 
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RllGN    OF  HEKRT  II- 

T&B  death  of  3  n  lefb  an  imdisputed  sim-^ 
ceBsion  for  tbe  fi  m  le  Bince  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  Henry »  deacended  equally  from  IM 
Norman' Conqueror  and  the  old  ingliah  Jciuga,  adopkd  hj 
Stephen,  acknowledged  hy  the  i  aronsj  united  in  hiuiidf 
every  kind  of  title.  It  waa  gro  n  into  a  custom  for  thij 
king  to  grant  a  charter  of  lihe  s  on  his  acceasion  to  iba 
crown.  Heniy  also  craot^d  a  c  ter  of  that  Iciud,  eoiififXft* 
ing  that  of  his  grandfather ;  but  bw  his  aituatioo  waa  verr 
different  from  t&t  of  his  predec  sors,  hm  charter  was  dJi* 
ferent;  reserved,  short,  dry,  conceived  in  general  termiii  i 
gift,  not  a  hargain.  Aid  indeed  there  see  ma  to  have  heea 
at  that  juncture  but  little  occasion  to  limit  a  power,  -whkh 
seemed  not  more  than  siiflieie&t  to  eorroct  all  the  evik  of  m 
unlimited  liberty.  Henry  spent  ae  beginning  of  his  reign 
in  repairing  the  ruins  of  the  ro;  authority,  and  iii  restore 
ing  to  the  kingdom  peace  and  oraer,  along  with  its  ancieat 
limits ;  and  he  may  well  be  co  >red  aa  the  restorer  of  the 
English  monarchy.  Stephen  nau  mcrificed  the  deme&nc  nf 
the  Crown,  and  many  of  its  rigl  to  hia  anbjecta  ;  and  the 
necessity  of  the  times  obliged  bo  1  that  prince  and  the  **iu* 
press  Matilda  to  purchase  in  ti  sir  turn  a  the  precariow 
friendship  of  the  king  of  Bcotlana  by  a  cession  of  almost  ail 
the  country  north  of  the  H umber.  But  Henry  obliged  tb 
king  of  Scotland  to  restore  his  acquisitions,  and  to  reaow  hia 
homage.  He  took  the  aame  methods  with  hia  barons.  Ncii 
sparing  the  grants  of  his  mother,  he  resumed  what  had  bee© 
so  lavishly  squandered  by  both  of  the  contending  partits*; 
who,  to  estabush  their  claims,  had  given  away  almost  cvoiy* 
thing  that  made  them  valuable.  There  never  was  a  priflt® 
in  Europe  who  better  understood  the  advantages  to  he  de- 
rived from  its  peculifur  constitution,  in  which  greater  acuiii- 
sitions  of  dominion  are  made  by  judicious  marriages  wm 
by  success  in  war.  For  having  added  to  bis  patrioionial 
A  D  1158  *®"^^'i^  ^^  Anjou  and  Normandy  the  duchy 
*  of  Ghiienne  by  his  own  mftTTiao^fi.  th^  male  iasuo 
of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany  failing,  he  tooa.  tortunity  oi 
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marrying  his  third  son,  GeoflSrey,  then  an  infant,  to  the 
heiress  of  that  important  province,  an  infant  also ;  and  thus 
uniting  by  so  strong  a  link  his  northern  to  his  southern  do- 
minions, he  possessed  in  his  own  name,  or  in  those  of  his 
wife  and  son,  all  that  fine  and  extensive  country,  that  is 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  Picardy  quite  to  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Henry,  possessed  of  such  extensive  territories,  and  aim- 
ing at  further  acquisitions,  saw  with  indignation  that  the 
sovereign  authority  in  all  of  them,  especially  in  England, 
had  been  greatly  diminished.  By  his  resumptions  he  had 
indeed  lessened  the  greatness  of  several  of  the  nobility ;  he 
had  by  force  of  arms  reduced  those,  who  forcibly  held  the 
Crown-lands,  and  deprived  them  of  their  own  estates  for 
their  rebellion.  He  demolished  many  castles,  those  per- 
petual sources  of  rebellion  and  disorder.  But  the  great  aim 
of  his  policy  was  to  break  the  power  of  the  clergy,  which 
each  of  his  predecessors,  since  Edward,  had  alternately  strove 
to  raise  and  to  depress ;  at  first,  in  order  to  gain  that  potent 
body  to  their  interests ;  and  then  to  preserve  them  in  sub- 
jection to  the  authority  which  they  had  conferred.  The 
clergy  had  elected  Stephen ;  they  had  deposed  Stephen,  and 
elected  Matilda ;  and  in  the  instruments  which  they  used 
on  these  occasions,  they  affirmed  in  themselves  a  general  right 
of  electing  the  kings  of  England.  Their  share  both  in  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  that  prince  showed,  that  they 
possessed  a  power  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  dignily 
of  the  state.  The  immunities  which  they  enjoyed  seemed 
no  less  prdudicial  to  the  civil  economy;  and  the  rather,  as 
in  the  conmsion  of  Stephen's  reign,  many,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  prevailing  violence  of  the  time,  or  to  sanctify 
their  own  disorders,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  clerical  charac- 
ter. The  church  was  never  so  full  of  scandalous  persons, 
who  being  accountable  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  where 
no  crime  is  punished  with  death,  were  guilty  of  every  crime. 
A  priest  had  about  this  time  committed  a  murder  attended 
with  very  aggravating  circumstances.  The  king,  willing  at 
once  to  restore  order  and  to  depress  the  clergy,  laid  hold  of 
this  favourable  opportunity  to  convoke  the  cause  to  his  own 
court,  when  the  atrociousness  of  the  crime  made  all  men 
look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  claim  of  any  privilege,  which 
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migHt  prevant  the  teverest  jtustice.     The  nation  iu  f^mesi 
seemed  but  littLe  inclined  to  controTert  so  useful  a  reguli* 
tion  with  bo  potent  a  prmca.     Amidi»t  this  general  apqtiJ 
cence  one  man  was  found  bold  enougb  to  oppose  him,  wl 
for  eight  yean  together  embroiled  ^1  bis  aAlairs,  poieioii 
his  satisfactions,  endangered  bis  dominions,  and  at  lengt;h  m 
bis  death  triumphed  over  all  the  power  and  poller  of  tlm 
wise  and  potent  monarc^h.     This  was  Thomas  k  Beckft,  it 
man  memorable  for  the  great  glory,  and  the  bitter  ^ep^o»lcllfl^ 
he  has  met  with  from  posterity-     This  person  was  the  son  of 
a  respectable  citisen  ot  London ;  be  wm  bred  to  tba  itudy 
of  the  civil  and  canon   law,  the  education  then  used  to 
qualify  a  man  fi)r  pub  lie  alfairs,  in  whieh  be  aoou  made 
oistinguisbed  figure.     By  the  royal  favourj  and  hi»  iy 
abilities,  he  rose  in  a  rapid  suecesEiion  through  several  c( 
siderable  employments,  from  an  offit^e  under  tho  sheriff 
London,  to  be  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.    In  tbi§  hi^ 
post  he  showed  a  spirit  as  elevated;   but  it  was  rather 
military  spirit  than  that  of  the  gown -man ; — magnilie<nit  im 
excess  in  his  living  and  appearance,  and  dif^tinguiBbing  hiiiuit^r 
in  the  tournaments  and  other  martial  aporta  of  that  a;^e  mil 
much  ostentation  of  courage  and  expense.     The  king,  yih 
favoured  him  greatly,  and  eipected  a  suitable  return^  du  till 
vacancy  destined  Beeket,  je%  a  layman,  to  tlie  see  of  Cant 
bury,  and  hoped  to  find  In  him  a  warm  promoter  of  the 

A  D  1162  formation  he  intended*  Hardly  a  priest,  ho  urnrl 
made  the  first  prelate  in  the  kingdom.  I^ut  ao 
sooner  was  he  invested  with  the  elerical  character,  than  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  waa  seen  to  change  all  at  ouoe; 
of  his  pompous  retinue  a  few  plaiji  servants  only  remaiaed ; 
a  monastic  temperance  regulated  bb  table ;  and  his  lifot  iu 
all  respects  formed  to  the  most  rigid  austerity,  seemed  to 
prepare  him  for  that  superiority  he  was  resolved  to  ae^sume^ 
ana  the  conflicts  he  foresaw  he  must  undergo  in  this  attempt 

It  will  not  be  unpl easing  to  pause  a  moment  at  tbi6  re* 
markable  period,  in  order  to  view  in  what  consisted  tlmt 
greatness  of  the  oler^y,  which  enabled  them  to  bear  no  very 
considerable  a  sway  m  all  puhllc  alFairs ;  what  ibund^tiaafi 
supported  the  weight  of  so  vast  s  power ;  whence  it  had  it* 
origin ;  what  waa  the  nature,  and  what  the  ground,  of  the 
immunitiea  they  elainied ;  that  we  may  the  more  fuUy  i^iatt^r 
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into  this  important  controversy,  and  may  not  judge,  as  some 
have  inconsiderately  done,  of  the  affairs  of  those  times  by 
ideas  taken  from  the  present  manners  and  opinions. 

It  is  sufficiently  known,  that  the  first  Christians,  avoiding 
the  pagan  tribunals,  tried  most  even  of  their  civil  causes 
before  the  bishop,  who,  though  he  had  no  direct  coercive 
power,  yet,  wielding  the  sword  of  excommunication,  had 
wherewithal  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  judgments.  Thus 
the  bishop  had  a  considerable  sway  in  temporal  affairs,  even 
before  he  was  owned  by  the  temporal  power.  But  the  em- 
perors no  sooner  became  Christian,  than,  the  idea  of  profane- 
ness  being  removed  from  the  secular  tribunals,  the  causes  of 
the  Christian  laity  naturally  passed  to  that  resort  where 
those  of  the  generality  had  been  before.  But  the  reverence 
for  the  bishop  still  remained,  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
former  jurisdiction.  It  was  not  thought  decent  that  he, 
who  had  been  a  judge  in  his  own  court,  should  become  a 
suitor  in  the  court  of  another.  The  body  of  the  clergy  like- 
wise, who  were  supposed  to  have  no  secular  concerns  for 
which  they  could  litigate,  and  removed  by  their  character 
from  all  suspicion  of  violence,  were  left  to  be  tried  by  their 
own  ecclesiastical  superiors.  This  was,  with  a  little  variation 
sometimes  in  extending,  sometimes  in  restraining,  the  bishops' 
jurisdiction,  the  condition  of  things  whilst  the  Eoman  em- 
pire subsisted.  But,  though  their  immunities  were  great,  and 
their  possessions  ample,  yet  living  under  an  absolute  form  of 
government,  they  were  powerful  only  by  influence.  "No 
jurisdictions  were  annexed  to  their  lands ;  they  had  no  place 
in  the  senate,  they  were  no  order  in  the  state. 

From  the  settlement  of  the  northern  nations,  the  clergy 
must  be  considered  in  another  light.  The  barbarians  gave 
them  large  lauded  possessions ;  and  by  giving  them  land,  they 
gave  them  jurisdiction,  which,  according  to  their  notions,  was 
inseparable  from  it.  They  made  them  an  order  in  the  state ; 
and  as  all  the  orders  had  their  privileges,  the  clergy  had 
theirs,  and  were  no  less  steady  to  preserve  and  ambitious  to 
extend  them.  Our  ancestors,  having  united  the  church  dig- 
nities to  the  secular  dignities  of  baronies,  had  so  blended  the 
ecclesiastical  with  the  temporal  power  in  the  same  persons, 
that  it  became  almost  impossible  to  separate  them.  The  ec- 
clesiastical was  however  prevalent  in  this  composition,  drew 
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to  it  the  other,  supported  it,  and  was  supported  br  it*  Bdt 
it  was  not  the  devotion  only,  but  the  necessity,  of  the  tiiM 
that  raised  the  clergy  to  the  excess  of  this  ffreatneas.  The 
little  learning  which  then  subsisted,  remainea  wholly  in ilieiir 
hands.  Few  among  the  laity  could  even  read ;  oonaeqiuiii^ 
the  clergy  alone  were  proper  for  public  affiEura.  Tliey  were  the 
statesmen,  they  were  the  lawyers ;  from  them  were  oftea  tikiea 
the  bailiffs  of  the  seigneurial  courts ;  sometimes  the  sherifliof 
seid.  Tithes,  couutics,  and  almost  constantly  the  jtutieiazieBof 
p  482.  the  kingdom.  The  Norman  kings,  aLways  jedoni 
of  their  order,  were  always  forced  to  employ  them.  In  abben 
the  law  was  studied ;  abbeys  were  the  palladiums  of  the  pub- 
lic liberty  by  the  custody  of  the  royal  charters,  and  most  of 
the  records.  Thus,  necessary  to  the  great  by  their  knowledge^ 
venerable  to  the  poor  by  their  hospitality,  dreadful  to  mhf 
the  power  of  excommunication,  the  character  of  the  dergf 
was  exalted  above  everything  in  the  state ;  and  it  could  no 
more  be  otherwise  in  those  days,  than  it  is  possible  it  sboidd 
be  so  in  ours. 

William  the  Conqueror  made  it  one  principal  point  of  lus 
politics  to  reduce  the  clergy ;  but  all  the  steps  be  took  in  ifc 
were  not  equally  well  calculated  to  answer  this  intention* 
When  he  subjected  church-lands  to  military  seryice,  the 
clergy  complained  bitterly,  as  it  lessened  their  revenue ;  but 
I  imagine  it  did  not  lessen  their  power  in  proportion ;  for  by 
this  regulation  they  came,  like  other  great  lords,  to  have 
their  military  vassals,  who  owed  them  homage  and  fealty; 
and  this  rather  increased  their  consideration  amonffst  lo 
martial  a  people.  The  kings  who  succeeded  bim,  thcmgli 
they  also  aimed  at  reducing  the  ecclesiastical  power,  nerer 
pursued  their  scheme  on  a  great  or  legislative  principle. 
They  seemed  rather  desirous  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
abuses  in  the  church,  than  earnest  to  correct  them.  One 
day  they  plundered,  and  the  next  day  they  founded,  mon- 
asteries, as  their  rapaciousness  or  their  scruples  cbaiMed 
to  predominate;  so  that  every  attempt  or  that  kind, 
having  rather  the  air  of  tyranny  than  reformation,  could 
never  be  heartily  approved,  or  seconded  by  the  body  of  the 
people. 

The  bishops  must  always  be  considered  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  clerks  and  barons.     Their  courts,  therefore,  had  a 
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double  jurisdiction ;  over  the  clergy  and  laity  of  their  diocese 
fop  the  cognizance  of  crimes  against  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
over  the  vassals  of  their  barony  as  lords  paramount.  But 
these  two  departments,  so  different  in  their  nature,  they  fre- 
quently confounded  by  making  use  of  the  spiritual  weapon 
of  excommunication  to  enforce  the  judgments  of  both ;  and 
this  sentence,  cutting  off  the  party  from  the  common  society 
of  mankind,  lay  equafiy  heavy  on  all  ranks ;  for,  as  it  deprived 
the  lower  sort  of  the  fellowship  of  their  equals  and  the  pro- 
tection of  their  lord,  so  it  deprived  the  lord  of  the  services  of 
his  vassals,  whether  he  or  they  lay  under  the  sentence.  This 
was  one  of  the  grievances  which  the  king  proposed  to  redress. 

As  some  sanction  of  religion  is  mixed  with  almost  ev^ry 
concern  of  civil  life,  and  as  the  ecclesiastical  court  took 
cognizance  of  all  religious  matters,  it  drew  to  itself  not  only 
all  questions  relative  to  tithes  and  advowsons,  but  whatever 
related  to  marriages,  wills,  the  estate  of  intestates,  the 
breaches  of  oaths  and  contracts ;  in  a  word,  everything  which 
did  not  touch  life  or  feudal  property. 

The  ignorance  of  the  bailiffs  in  lay  courts,  who  were  only 
possessed  of  some  feudal  maxims  and  the  traditions  of  an 
uncertain  custom^  made  this  recourse  to  the  spiritual  courts 
the  more  necessary,  where  they  could  judge  with  a  little 
more  exactness  by  the  lights  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws. 

This  jurisdiction  extended  itself  by  connivance,  by  neces- 
sity, by  custom,  by  abuse,  over  lay  persons  and  affairs.  But 
the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  lay  cognizances  was  claim- 
ed, not  only  as  a  privilege  essential  to  the  dignity  of  their 
order,  supported  by  the  canons,  and  countenanced  by  the 
Eoman  law,  but  as  a  right  confirmed  by  all  the  ancient  laws 
of  England. 

Christianity,  coming  into  England  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
!Roman  empire,  brought  along  with  it  all  those  ideas  of  im- 
munity. The  first  trace  we  can  find  of  this  exemption  from 
lay  jurisdiction  in  England  is  in  the  laws  of  Etheldred  ;^  it 
is  more  fully  established  in  those  of  Canute  ;*  but  in  the 
code  of  Henry  I.  it  is  twice  distinctly  affirmed.^     This  im- 

'  LL.  Etheldred.     Si  presbyter  homicida  Jieret^  &c, 
'  LL.  Canuti,  38,  de  ministro  altaris  homicide.     Idem  40,  de  ordinato 
capitis,  200. 
»  LL.  H.  L  57,  De  querela  vicinorum,  et  56,  De  ordinato  qui  vitam 
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muuity  from  the  secular  jurisdiction,  whilst  it  seemed  to 
encourage  acts  of  violence  in  the  clergy  towards  othen^  m^ 
couraged  also  the  violence  of  others  against  them.  The 
murder  of  a  clerk  could  not  be  punished  at  this  time  hj 
death  ;  it  was  against  a  spiritual  person ;  an  offence  whoDy 
spiritual,  of  which  the  secular  courts  took  no  sort  of  cog- 
nizance. In  the  Saxon  times  two  circumstances  made  sudi 
an  exemption  less  a  cause  of  jealousy ;  the  sheriff  sat  with 
the  bishop,  and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  was,  if  not  mider 
the  control,  at  least  under  the  inspection,  of  tiie  lay  officer; 
and  then,  as  neither  laity  nor  clergy  were  capitally  pnnidnd 
for  any  offence,  this  privilege  did  not  create  so  invimoos  and 
glaring  a  distinction  between  them.  Such  was  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  and  such  the  immunities,  which  the  kmg  pro* 
posed  to  diminish. 

l^ccket,  who  had  punished  the  ecclesiastic  for  his  crime  by 
ecclesiastical  law,  refused  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  secolir 
judges  for  further  punishment,  on  the  principle  of  law,  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  twice  questioned  for  the  same  offisnoe. 
The  king,  provoked  at  this  opposition,  summoned 
a  council  of  the  barons  and  bishops  at  Clarendon ; 
and  here,  amongst  others  of  less  moment,  the  following  were 
unanimously  declared  to  be  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  And  it  is  something  remarkable,  and  certainly 
makes  much  for  the  honour  of  their  moderation,  that  m 
bishops  and  abbots,  who  must  have  composed  so  lai^  md 
weighty  a  part  of  the  great  council,  seem  not  only  to  Imte 
made  no  opposition  to  regulations  which  so  remarkably  com- 
tracted  their  jurisdiction,  but  even  seem  to  have  forwarded 
them. 

1st,  A  clerk  accused  of  any  crime  shall  appear  in  the 
king's  court,  that  it  may  be  judged  whether  he  belongs  to 
ecclesiastical  or  secular  cognizance.  If  to  the  former,  a  de- 
puty shall  go  into  the  bishops'  court  to  observe  the  tnal;  if 
the  clerk  be  convicted,  he  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the 
king's  justiciary  to  be  punished. 

2nd,  All  causes  concerning  presentation,  all  causes  ooi^ 
cerning  Erankalmoigne,  all  actions  concerning  breach  of  fidth, 
shall  be  tried  in  the  king's  court. 

forisfaciat,  in  Feed.  Guthrem.  apud  Spel.  Ck)iiciL  376,  1st  roL  LL.  Edv. 
III.,  De  correctione  ordiuatorum. 
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Srd,  The  king's  tenant  in  eapite  sball  not  be  ezcommimi- 
cated  without  the  king's  licence. 

4th,  No  clerk  shall  go  out  of  the  kingdom  without  giving 
security  that  he  will  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of.  the 
king  or  nation.    And  all  appeals  shall  be  tried  at  homer. 

These  are  the  most  matenal  of  the  constitutions  or  assizes 
of  Clarendon,  famous  for  having  been  the  first  legal  check 
given  to  the  power  of  the  clergy  in  England.  To  give  these 
constitutions  the  greater  weight,  it  was  thought  propjKP  that 
they  should  be  confirmed  by  a  bull  firom  the  pope.  By  this 
step  the  king  seemed  to  doubt  the  entireness  of  his  own  au- 
thority in  his  dominions ;  and  b^  calling  in  foreign  aid  when 
it  served  his  purpose,  he  gave  it  a  force  and  a  sort  of  legal 
sanction  when  it  came  to  be  employed  against  himself.  But 
as  no  negotiation  had  prepared  the  pope  in  fiivour  of  laws 
designed  in  reality  to  abridge  his  own  power,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  he  rejected  them  with  indignation.  Becket,  who 
had  not  been  prevailed  on  to  accept  them  but  with  infinite 
reluctance,  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  pope's  disappro- 
bation than  he  openly  declared  his  own ;  he  did  penance  in 
the  humblest  manner  for  his  former  acquiescence,  and  re- 
solved to  make  amends  for  it  by  opposing  the  new  constitu- 
tions with  the  utmost  zeal.  In  this  disposition  the  king  saw 
that  the  archbishop  might  be  more  easily  ruined  than  num- ' 
bled,  and  his  ruin  was  resolved.  Immediately  a  number  of 
suits,  on  various  pretences,  were  commenced  against  him,  in 
every  one  of  which  he  was  sure  to  be  foiled;  but  these 
making  no  deadly  blow  at  his  fortunes,  he  was  called  to  ac- 
count for  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  embezzled  during  his  chancellorship.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  pleaded  a  full  acquittance  from  the  king's  son,  and 
Bichard  de  Lucy,  the  guardian  and  justiciary  of  the  kingdom, 
on  his  resignation  of  the  seals ;  he  saw  it  was  already  deter- 
mined against  him.  Ear  from  yielding  under  these  repeated 
blows,  he  raised  still  higher  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions, 
now  become  necessary  to  his  own  protection.  He  refused  to 
answer  to  the  charge,  and  appealed  to  the  pope,  to  whom 
alone  he  seemed  to  acknowledge  any  real  subjection.  A 
great  ferment  ensued  on  this  appeal.  The  courtiers  advised 
that  he  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  his  tem- 
poralities should  be  seized.    The  bishops,  willing  to  reduce 
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Becket  without  reducing  their  own  order,  propoaed  to  i 
him  hefore  the  pope,  and  to  pursue  him  to  degndstian. 
Some  of  his  friends  pressed  him  to  give  up  his  oausQ,  otJien 
urged  him  to  resign  his  dignity.  The  king's  servantB  thiew 
out  menaces  against  his  life.  Amidst  this  general  confiuioD 
of  passions  and  counsels,  whilst  every  one  according  to  bit 
interests  expected  the  event  with  much  anxiety,  Becket^  m 
the  disf^uise  of  a  monk,  escaped  out  of  the  nation,  and  thieir 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  king  of  France. 

Henry  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  secession,  wbieh  pat 
the  archbishop  out  of  his.  power,  but  left  him  in  full  posses 
sion  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  weapons.  An  embassy  was  im- 
mediately despatched  to  Eome,  in  order  to  accuse  Beokflt; 
but  as  Becket  pleaded  the  pope's  own  cause  before  the  pope 
himself,  he  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the  king^s  ambaih 
sadors.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  took  every  measuxe  to 
maintain  his  authority ;  he  did  everything  worthy  of  an  able 
politician,  and  of  a  king  tenacious  of  his  just  authority.  He 
likewise  took  measures  not  only  to  humble  Becket,  but  also 
to  lower  that  chair,  whose  exaltation  had  an  ill  influence  on 
the  throne.  For  he  encouraged  the  bishop  of  London  to 
revive  a  claim  to  the  primacy;  and  thus,  by  Tnalring  the 
rights  of  the  see  at  least  dubious,  he  hoped  to  renderfutiue 
prelates  more  cautious  in  the  exercise  of  them.  He  in^ 
hibited,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  all  ecdesiaBtics 
from  going  out  of  his  dominions  without  licence,  or  any 
emissary  of  the  pope's  or  archbishop's  from  entering  them 
with  letters  of  excommunication  or  interdict.  And,  that  he 
might  not  supply  arms  against  himself,  the  Peter-pence  were 
collected  with  the  former  care,  but  detained  in  the  royal 
treasury,  that  matter  might  be  left  to  Eome  both  for  hope 
and  fear.  In  the  personal  treatment  of  Becket  all  the  pro- 
ceedings were  full  of  anger ;  and  by  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
just severity  greatly  discredited  both  the  cause  and  character 
of  the  king ;  for  he  stripped  of  their  goods,  and  banished, 
all  the  archbishop's  kindred,  all  who  were  in  any  sort  con- 
nected with  him,  without  the  least  regard  to  sex,  age,  or 
condition.  In  the  mean  time,  Becket,  stung  with  these  af- 
fronts, impatient  of  his  banishment,  and  burning  wiA  all 
the  fury,  and  the  same  zeal,  which  had  occasioned  it,  con- 
tinually threatened  the  king  with  the  last  exertions  of 
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ecclesiastical  power :  and  all  things  were  thereby,  and  by 
the  absence  and  enmity  of  the  head  of  the  English  church, 
kept  in  great  confusion.  ' 

During  this  unhappy  contention  several  treaties  were  set 
on  foot ;  but  the  disposition  of  all  the  parties,  who  interested 
themselves  in  this  quarrel,  very  much  protracted  a  determin- 
ation in  favour  of  either  side.  With  regard  to  Eome,  the 
then  pope  was  Alexander  the  Third,  one  of  the  wisest  pre- 
lates who  had  ever  governed  that  see,  and  the  most  zealous 
for  extending  its  authority.  However,  though  incessantly 
solicited  by  Becket  to  excommunicate  the  king,  and  to  lay 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  he  was  unwilling  to  keep 
pace  with  the  violence  of  that  enraged  bishop.  Becket*s 
view  was  single :  but  the  pope  had  many  things  to  consider ; 
an  anti-pope  then  subsisted,  who  was  strongly  supported  by 
the  emperor ;  and  Henry  had  actually  entered  into  a  negoti- 
ation with  this  emperor  and  this  pretended  pope.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  king  knew  that  the  lower  sort  of  people  in 
England  were  generally  affected  to  the  archbishop,  and  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  He  was  therefore  fear- 
ful to  drive  the  pope  to  extremities  by  wholly  renouncing 
his  authority.  These  dispositions  in  the  two  principal 
powers  made  way  for  several  conferences  leading  to  peace. 
But  for  a  long  time  all  their  endeavours  seemed  rather  to 
inflame  than  to  allay  the  quarrel.  Whilst  the  king,  steady 
in  asserting  his  rights,  remembered  with  bitterness  the  arch- 
bishop's opposition  ;  and  whilst  the  archbishop  maintained 
the  claims  of  the  church  with  a  haughtiness  natural  to  him, 
and  which  was  only  augmented  by  his  sufferings,  the  king 
of  France  appeared  sometimes  to  forward,  sometimes  to  per- 
plex, the  negotiation ;  and  this  duplicity  seemed  to  be  dic- 
tated hj  the  situation  of  his  affairs.  He  was  desirous  of 
nourishmg  a  quarrel,  which  put  so  redoubted  a  vassal  on  the 
defensive ;  but  he  was  also  justly  fearful  of  driving  so  power- 
ful a  prince  to  forget  that  he  was  a  vassal.  All  parties, 
however,  wearied  at  length  with  a  contest,  by  which  all 
were  distracted,  and  which  in  its  issue  promised  nothing 
favourable  to  any  of  them,  yielded  at  length  to  an  accommo- 
dation, founded  rather  on  an  oblivion  and  silence  of  past 
disputes,  than  on  the  settlement  of  terms  for  preserving 
future  tranquillity. 
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Beckct  returned  in  a  sort  of  triumpli  to  his  see.  Ifanjof 
the  dignified  clergy,  and  not  a  few  oi  the  barons,  laj  under 
bxcommiinieation  for  the  share  they  had  in  his  perseciitkm ; 
but,  neither  broken  by  adversity  nor  softened  uy  good  fiir- 
tune,  he  relented  nothing  of  his  severity,  but  referred  iliem 
all  for  their  absolution  to  the  pope.  Their  resentments  weiB 
revived  with  additional  bitterness ;  new  affironts  were  ofierad 
to  the  archbishop,  which  brought  on  new  excommunicationB 
and  interdicts.  The  contention  thickened  on  all  eddes,  nd 
things  seemed  running  precipitately  to  the  former  dangerous 
extremities,  when  the  account  of  these  contests  was  brouglit^ 
with  much  aggravation,  against  Becket  to  the  ears  of  tiie 
king,  then  in  Normandy ;  who,  foreseeing  a  new  series  of 
troubles,  broke  out  in  a  violent  passion  of  grief  and  azuger, 
'^  I  have  no  friends,  or  I  had  not  so  long  been  insultea  by 
this  haughty  priest  !'*  Four  knights,  who  attended  near  his 
person,  thinkmg  that  the  complaints  of  a  king  are  orders  for 
revenue,  and  hoping  a  reward  equal  to  the  importance,  and 
even  guilt,  of  the  service,  silently  departed;  and  passing 
with  great  diligence  into  England,  in  a  short  time  tney  sr- 
rived  at  Canterbury.  They  entered  the  cathedral;  they 
fell  on  the  archbishop,  just  on  the  point  of  celebrating  divine 
service,  and  with  repeated  blows  of  their  clubs  they  beat 
him  to  the  ground ;  they  broke  his  skull  in  pieces,  and  oover- 
ed  the  altar  with  his  blood  and  brains. 

A  D  1171  -^^^  horror  of  this  barbarous  action,  increased  . 
'by  the  sacredness  of  the  person  who  suffered, 
and  of  the  place  where  it  was  committed,  diffused  itself  on 
all  sides  with  incredible  rapidity ;  the  clergy,  in  whose  cause 
he  fell,  equalled  him  to  the  most  holv  martyrs ;  compassion 
for  his  fate  made  all  men  forget  his  feults ;  and  the  report 
of  frequent  miracles  at  his  tomb  sanctified  hifl  cause  and  cha- 
racter, and  threw  a  general  odium  on  the  king.  What  be- 
came of  the  murderers  is  uncertain ;  they  were  neither  pro- 
tected by  the  king,  nor  punished  by  the  laws,  for  the  reason 
we  have  not  long  since  mentioned.  The  king,  with  infinite 
difficulty,  extricated  himself  from  the  consequences  of  this 
murder,  which  threatened,  under  the  papal  banners,  to  arm 
all  Europe  against  him ;  nor  was  he  aosolved,  but  by  re- 
nouncing the  most  material  parts  of  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon ;  by  purging  himself  upon  oath  of  the  murder  of 
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Becket ;  by  doing  a  very  Humiliatiiig  penance  at  His  tomb  to 
expiate  the  rash  words  which  had  given  occasion  to  his 
death ;  and  by  engaging  to  famish  a  large  sum  of  monejr  far 
the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  taking  the  cross  himself  as 
soon  as  his  affairs  should  admit  it.  The  king  probably 
thought  his  freedom  from  the  haughtiness  of  Becket  cheaply 
purchased  by  these  condescensions ;  and,  without  question, 
though  Becket  might  have  been  justifiable,  perhaps  even 
laudable,  for  his  steady  maintenance  of  the  privileges,  which 
his  church  and  his  order  had  acquired  by  the  care  of  his 
predecessors,  and  of  which  he  by  his  place  was  the  depo- 
sitory, yet  the  principles  upon  which  he  supported  these 
privileges,  subversive  of  all  good  government ;  his  extrava- 
gant ideas  of  church  power ;  the  schemes  he  meditated,  even 
to  his  death,  to  extend  it  yet  further ;  his  violent  and  unre- 
served attachment  to  the  papacy,  and  that  inflexible  spirit, 
which  all  his  virtues  rendered  but  the  more  dangerous ;  made 
his  death  as  advantageous  at  that  time,  ad  the  means  by 
which  it  was  effected  were  sacrilegious  and  detestable. 

Between  the  death  of  Becket  and  the  king's  absolution  he 
resolved  on  the  execution  of  a  design,  by  which  he  reduced 
under  his  dominion  a  country,  not  more  separated  from  the 
rest  of  Europe  by  its  situation,  than  by  the  laws,  customs, 
and  way  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  :  for  the  people  of  Ireland, 
with  no  difference  but  that  of  religion,  still  retained  the  na- 
tive manners  of  the  original  CeltsB.  The  king  had  meditated 
this  design  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  had 
obtained  a  bull  from  the  then  pope,  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an 
Englishman,  to  authorize  the  attempt.  He  well  knew,  fh)m 
the  internal  weakness  and  advantageous  situation  of  this  no- 
ble island,  the  easiness  and  importance  of  such  a  conquest. 
But  at  this  particular  time  he  was  strongly  urged  to  his  en- 
gaging personally  in  the  enterprise  by  two  other  powerful 
motives.  For,  first,  the  murder  of  Becket  had  bred  ver^r  ill 
humours  in  his  subjects,  the  chiefs  of  whom,  alwap  impatient 
of  a  long  peace,  were  glad  of  any  pretence  for  rebellion ;  it 
was  therefore  expedient,  and  serviceable  to  the  Crown,  to  find 
an  employment  abroad  for  .this  spirit,  which  could  not  exert 
itself  without  being  destructive  at  home.  And,  next,  as  he 
had  obtained  the  grant  of  Ireland  from  the  pope,  upon  con- 
dition of  subjectmg  it  to  Peter-pence,  he  knew,  that  the 
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speedy  performance  of  this  condition  would  greatlj  ftrilitrtft 
his  recovering  the  good  graces  of  the  court  of  Bome.  Befim 
we  give  a  short  narrative  of  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  I  pn^ 
pose  to  lay  open  to  the  reader  the  state  of  that  kingdom,  tint 
we  may  see  what  grounds  Henry  had  to  hope  for  BaooMl  in 
this  expedition. 

Ireland  is  ahout  half  as  large  as  England.  In  the  tempe^ 
ature  of  the  climate  there  is  little  difierence,  other  than  thtt 
more  rain  falls;  as  the  country  is  more  mountainouB  and 
exposed  full  to  the  westerljr  wmd,  which  Mowing  fipom  tibe 
Atlantic  Ocean  prevails  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
This  moisture,  as  it  has  enriched  the  country  with  laroe  and 
frequent  rivers,  and  spread  out  a  numher  of  fair  and  mag- 
nificent lakes,  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  place9»  luui  on 
the  other  hand  encumbered  the  island  with  an  uncommon 
multitude  of  bogs  and  morasses  ;  so  that  in  general  it  ia  leaa 
praised  for  com  than  pasturage,  in  which  no  soil  ia  more  rich 
and  luxuriant.  Whilst  it  possesses  these  internal  meana  of 
wealth,  it  opens  on  all  sides  a  great  number  of  porta,  apacioaa 
and  secure,  and  by  their  advantageous  situation  invitinff  to 
universal  commerce.  But  on  these  ports,  better  known  than 
those  of  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  at  this  time  there 
were  few  towns,  scarce  any  fortifications,  and  no  trade,  that 
deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

The  people  of  Ireland  lay  claim  to  a  very  eztrayagant  an- 
tiquity, through  a  vanity  common  to  all  nations.  The  acoomita 
which  are  given  by  their  ancient  chronicles  of  their  firat  aet- 
tlements,  are  generally  tales  confuted  by  their  own  abaurdity. 
The  settlement  of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  best  authen- 
ticated, and  from  which  the  Irish  deduce  the  pedigree  of  the 
best  families,  is  derived  from  Spain ;  it  was  called  Clan  Milaa, 
or  the  descendants  of  Milesius,  and  Kin  Scuit,  or  the  race  of 
Scyths,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Scots.  The  Iriah 
historians  suppose  this  race  descended  from  a  person  caUed 
Gathel,  a  Scythian  by  birth,  an  Egyptian  by  edueation,  the 
contemporary  and  friend  of  the  prophet  Mosea.  But  theae 
histories,  seeming  clear-sighted  m  the  obscure  affaira  of  ao 
blind  an  antiquity,  instead  of  passing  for  treaauriea  of  ancient 
facts,  are  regarded  by  the  judicious  as  modem  fictiona. 
In  cases  of  this  sort  rational  conjectures  are  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  improbable  relations.    It  ia  moat  prolnble 
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that  Ireland  was  first  peopled  from  Britain.  The  coasts  of 
these  coimtries  are  in  some  places  in  sight  of  each  other. 
The  language,  the  manners,  and  religion  of  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  both  are  nearly  the  same.  The  Milesian  colony, 
whenever  it  arrived  in  Ireland,  could  have  made  no  sreat 
change  in  the  manners  or  language,  as  the  ancient  Spamards 
were  a  branch  of  the  CeltsB,  as  well  as  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  lan^age  is  not  different  from  that  of  all 
other  nations,  as  Tem^ue  and  !Etapin,  from  iguorance  of  it, 
have  asserted.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  its  words  bear  a 
remarkable  resemblance  not  only  to  those  of  the  Welsh  and 
Armoric,  but  also  to  the  Ghreek  and  Latin.  Neither  is  the 
figure  of  the  letters  very  different  fi'om  the  vulgar  character, 
though  their  order  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  other  nations, 
nor  the  names,  which  are  taken  from  the  Irish  proper  names  of 
several  species  of  trees ;  a  circumstance,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing their  similitude  to  the  Boman  letters,  argues  a  different 
original  and  great  antiquity.  The  Druid  discipline  anciently 
flourished  in  that  island ;  m  the  fourth  century  it  fell  down 
before  the  preaching  of  St.  Patrick.  Then  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  embraced,  and  cultivated  with  an  imcommon  zeal, 
which  displayed  itself  in  the  number  and  consequence  of  the 
persons,  who  in  all  parts  embraced  the  contemplative  life. 
This  mode  of  life,  and  the  situation  of  Ireland,  removed  from 
the  horror  of  those  devastations  which  shook  the  rest  of 
Europe,  made  it  a  refuge  for  learning,  almost  extinguished 
everywhere  else.  Science  flourished  in  Ireland  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  The  same  cause  whicn  de- 
stroyed it  in  other  countries,  also  destroyed  it  there.  The 
Danes,  then  pagans,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island 
after  a  long  and  wasteful  war,  in  which  they  destroyed  the 
sciences  along  with  the  monasteries  in  which  they  were  cul- 
tivated. By  as  destructive  a  war  they  were  at  length  ex- 
pelled ;  but  neither  their  ancient  science  nor  repose  returned 
to  the  Irish ;  who,  falling  into  domestic  distractions  as  soon 
as  they  were  freed  from  their  foreign  enemies,  sunk  quickly 
into  a  state  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  barbarism ;  which 
must  have  been  very  great,  since  it  exceeded  that  of  the,rest 
of  Europe.  The  disorders  in  the  church  were  equal  to  those 
in  the  civil  economy,  and  furnished  to  the  pope  a  plausible 

Sretext  for  giving  Henry  a  commission  to  conquer  the  king- 
om,  in  order  to  reform  it. 
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The  Irish  were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes  or  daam, 
each  clan  forming  within  itself  a  separate  govemment.  1% 
was  ordered  hj  a  chief,  who  was  not  rais^  to  that  digniiT 
either  by  election,  or  bjr  the  ordinary  course  of  desoenLbiD 
as  the  eldest  and  worthiest  of  the  blood  of  the  deceaaed  iori. 
This  order  of  succession,  called  Tanistry,  was  said  to 
been  invented  in  the  Danish  troubles,  lest  the  tribe,  dn 
a  minority,  should  have  been  endangered  for  want  cxF  a  i 
cieut  leader.  It  was  probably  much  more  anciezit ;  bnt  it 
was,  however,  attended  with  very  great  and  pemiciouB  ifr 
conveniencies,  as  it  was  obviously  an  affiedr  of  difficulty  io 
determine  who  should  be  called  the  worthiest  of  the  blood; 
and  a  door  being  always  left  open  for  ambition^  this  ordflr 
introduced  a  greater  mischief  than  it  was  intended  to  remedy. 
Almost  every  tribe,  besides  its  contention  with  the  nei^ 
bouring  tribes,  nourished  faction  and  discontent  wiuin 
itself.  The  chiefs  we  speak  of  were  in  general  called  TLemi^ 
or  Lords,  and  those  of  more  consideration  Biagh,  or  Eingii; 
over  these  were  placed  five  kings  more  eminent  than  3i0 
rest,  answerable  to  the  five  provinces,  into  which  the  idand 
was  anciently  di\dded.  These  again  were  subordinate  to 
one  head,  who  was  called  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  raiaed  to 
that  power  by  election,  or,  more  properly  speakings  by 
violence. 

Whilst  the  dignities  of  the  state  were  disposed  of  by  a 
sort  of  election,  the  office  of  judges,  who  were  called  Breha]i% 
the  trades  of  mechanics,  and  even  those  arts  which  we  ve 
apt  to  consider  as  depending  principally  on  natural  ceninfl^ 
such  as  poetry  and  music,  were  confined  in  succession  to 
certain  races ;  the  Irish  imagining  that  greater  advantages 
were  to  be  derived  from  an  early  institution,  and  the  affection 
of  parents  desirous  of  perpetuating  the  secrets  of  their  art  in 
their  families,  than  from  the  casual  efibrts  of  particular  fimoy 
and  application.  This  is  much  in  the  strain  of  the  Easteqi 
policy ;  but  these  and  many  other  of  the  Irish  institutions 
well  enough  calculated  to  preserve  good  arts  and  useful 
discipline  when  these  arts  came  to  degenerate,  were  equally 
well  calculated  to  prevent  all  improvement,  and  to  perpetuate 
corruption,  by  infusing  an  invincible  tenaciousness  of  andtm^ 
customs. 

The  people  of  Ireland  were  much  more  addicted  to  pas* 
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turage  than  agriculture,  not  more  from  the  quality  of  their  soil, 
than  from  a  remnant  of  the  Scythian  manners.  They  had 
but  few  towns,  and  those  not  fortified,  each  clan  living  dis- 
persed over  its  own  territory.  The  few  walled  towns  they 
nad  lay  on  the  sea-coast ;  they  were  built  by  the  Danes,  and 
held  after  they  had  lost  their  conquests  in  the  inland  parts  ; 
here  was  carried  on  the  little  foreign  trade  which  the  island 
then  possessed. 

The  Irish  militia  was  of  two  kinds ;  one  called  KemSy 
which  were  foot,  slightly  armed  with  a  long  knife  or  dagger, 
and  almost  naked ;  the  other  GaUoglusses,  who  were  horse, 
poorly  mounted,  and  generally  armed  only  with  a  battle-axe. 
Neither  horse  nor  foot  made  much  use  of  the  spear,  the 
sword,  or  the  bow.  With  indifferent  arms  they  had  still 
worse  discipline.  In  these  circumstances  their  natural 
bravery,  which,  though  considerable,  was  not  superior  to 
that  of  their  invaders,  stood  them  in  little  stead. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  things  in  Ireland,  when  Dermot, 
king  of  Leinster,  having  violently  carried  away  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  neighbouring  petty  sovereigns,  Eoderic,  king  of 
Connaught,  and  monarch  of  Ireland,  joined  with  the  injured 
husband  to  punish  so  flagrant  an  outrage ;  and  with  their 
united  forces  spoiled  Dermot  of  his  territories,  and  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  kingdom.  The  fugitive 
prince,  not  unapprized  of  Henry's  designs  upon 
his  country,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  implored  his  protec- 
tion, and  promised  to  hold  of  him,  as  his  feudatory,  the 
sovereignty  he  should  recover  by  his  assistance.  Henry  was 
at  this  time  at  Guienne ;  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
to  him  than  such  an  incident ;  but  as  his  French  dominions 
actually  lay  under  an  interdict  on  account  of  his  quarrel 
with  Becket,  and  all  his  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
were  in  a  troubled  and  dubious  situation,  it  was  not  prudent 
to  remove  his  person,  nor  venture  any  considerable  body  of 
his  forces,  on  a  distant  enterprise.  Yet,  not  willing  to  lose 
so  favourable  an  opportunity,  he  warmly  recommended  the 
cause  of  Dermot  to  his  regency  in  England,  permitting  and 
encouraging  all  persons  to  arm  in  his  favour :  a  permission, 
in  this  age  of  enterprise,  greedily  accepted  by  many ;  but 
the  person  who  brought  the  most  assistance  to  it,  and  in- 
deed gave  a  form  and  spirit  to  the  whole  design,  was  Eichard, 

VOL.    VI.  2   B 
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Earl  of  Striaul,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sfcrongbov. 
Dermot,  to  confirm  in  his  interest  this  potent  and  warlib 
peer,  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  vith  the  tov9' 
sion  of  his  crown.  The  beginnings  of  so  great  an  enterpm 
were  formed  with  a  very  slender  force.  Not 
four  hundred  men  landed  near  Wexford ;  thejr 
took  the  town  by  storm.  Wlien  reinforced  they  did  not 
exceed  twelve  hundred ;  but  being  joined  with  three  thou- 
sand men  by  Dermot,  with  an  increaible  rajpiditj  of  aucoes 
they  reduced  Waterford,  Dublin,  Limerici,  the  only  eon- 
siderable  cities  in  Ireland.  By  the  novelty  of  their  annt 
they  had  obtained  some  striking  advantages  in  their  fint 
engagements ;  and  by  these  advantages  they  attained  a  snp^ 
riority  of  opinion  over  the  Irish,  which  every  sucoeM  m- 
creased.  Before  the  effect  of  this  firrt  impre^ 
sion  had  time  to  wear  off,  Henrv,  having  settled 
his  affairs  abroad,  entered  the  harbour  of  Cork  with  a  fleet 
of  four  hundred  sail,  at  once  to  secure  the  conquest,  and  the 
allegiance  of  the  conquerors.  The  fame  of  so  great  a  fcirce, 
arriving  under  a  prince  dreaded  by  all  Europe,  very  Boaa 
disposed  all  the  petty  princes,  with  their  king  Boderic,  to 
submit  and  do  homage  to  Henry.  They  had  not  been  aUo 
to  resist  the  arms  of  his  vassals,  and  they  hoped  better  treat- 
ment from  submitting  to  the  ambition  of  a  great  kinc,  who 
left  them  everything  but  the  honour  of  their  independenc|r, 
than  from  the  avarice  of  adventurers,  from  which  nothing 
was  secure.  The  bishops  and  the  body  of  the  clergy  greatly 
contributed  to  this  submission,  from  respect  to  the  pope,  aad 
the  hoiTor  of  their  late  defeats,  which  they  began  to  r^jard 
as  judgments.  A  national  council  was  held  at  Cashef  fi»r 
bringing  the  church  of  Ireland  to  a  perfect  conformity,  in 
rites  and  discipline,  to  that  of  England.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  in  this  council  the  temporal  interests  of  Sjog- 
land  were  entirely  forgotten.  Many  of  the  English  were 
established  in  their  particular  conquests  under  the  tenure  of 
knights-service,  now  first  introduced  into  Ireland;  atennre 
which,  if  it  has  not  proved  the  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
obedience  of  the  vassal  to  the  sovereign,  has  never  failed  in 
any  instance  of  preserving  a  vanquished  people  in  obedience 
to  the  conquerors.  The  English  lords  built  strong  castles 
on  their  demesnes ;  they  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
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tribes  whose  chiefs  they  had  slain ;  they  assumed  the  Irish 
garb  and  manners ;  and  thus,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  policy, 
the  first  English  families  took  a  firm  root  in  Ireland.  It 
was  indeed  long  before  they  were  able  entirely  to  subdue 
the  island  to  the  laws  of  England ;  but  the  continual  efforts 
of  the  Irish,  for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  proved  in- 
Buflicient  to  dislodge  them. 

Whilst  Henry  was  extending  his  conquests  to  the  western 
limits  of  the  known  world,  the  whole  fabric  of  his  power  was 
privately  sapped  and  undermined,  and  ready  to  overwhelm 
him  with  the  ruins,  in  the  very  moment  when  he  seemed  to 
be  arrived  at  the  highest  and  most  permanent  point  of 
grandeur  and  glory.  His  excessive  power,  his  continual  ac- 
cessions to  it,  and  an  ambition  which  by  words  and  actions 
declared  that  the  whole  world  was  not  sufficient  for  a  great 
man,  struck  a  just  terror  into  all  the  potentates  near  him ; 
he  was  indeed  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  greatness,  that  the 
means  of  his  ruin  could  only  be  found  in  his  own  family.  A 
numerous  offspring,  which  is  generally  considered  as  the  best 
defence  of  the  throne,  and  the  support  as  well  as  ornament 
of  declining  royalty,  proved  on  this  occasion  the  principal 
part  of  the  danger.  Henry  had  in  his  lawful  bed,  besides 
daughters,  four  sons,  Henry,  Richard,  Geoffrey,  and  John,  all 
growing  up  with  great  hopes  from  their  early  courage  and 
love  of  glory.  No  father  was  ever  more  delighted  with  these 
hopes,  nor  more  tender  and  indulgent  to  his  children.  A 
custom  had  long  prevailed  in  France  for  the  reigning  king  to 
crown  his  eldest  son  in  his  life-time.  By  this  policy,  in  tur- 
bulent times,  and  whilst  the  principles  of  succession  were 
unsettled,  he  secured  the  crown  to  his  posterity.  Henry 
gladly  imitated  a  policy  enforced  no  less  by  paternal  affection 
than  its  utility  to  public  peace.  He  had,  during  his  troubles 
with  Becket,  crowned  his  son  Henry,  then  no  more  than  six- 
teen years  old.  But  the  young  king,  even  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  discovered  a  haughtiness  which  threatened  not 
to  content  itself  with  the  share  of  authority  to  which  the 
inexperience  of  his  youth,  and  the  nature  of  a  provisional 
crown,  confined  him.  The  name  of  a  king  continually  re- 
minded him  that  he  only  possessed  the  name.  The  king  of 
France,  whose  daughter  he  had  espoused,  fomented  a  discon- 
tent which  grew  with  his  years.     Geoffrey,  who  had  married 
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ler  claimed 
of  bia  wife' a  inherit ance, 
guardmnBliip  ta  a  son  of 
I.  Ricliard  had  not  the 
ad  yet  greater  ambitbiL 
gune  before  his  niother'a 
he  colour  of  a  title  to  it. 


the  heiress  of  Brekigne^  on 
to  no  purpose  the  entire  so* 
which  Heniy,  under  a  px« 
full  age,  stiU  retained  m  j 
same  plausible  pretences,  buv  00 
He  contended  for  the  duch^  of  Gi 
death,  which  alone  could  gi?e  him 
The  queen  his  mother,  hurried  on  by  her  own  unquiet  spirit, 
or,  as  some  think,  stimulated  by  alousy,  cb  coy  raged  thm 
rebellion  against  her  husband,  j  ae  king  of  Franct^,  who 
moved  all  the  other  ensineB,  em  ed  the  king  of  Seotkndf 
the  Earl  of  Flanders,  tnen  a  v  't^rful  prince,  the  Earl  of 
Blois,  and  the  Earl  of  Bo  le,  in  the  conspiracy.  The 
barons  in  Bretagne,  in  Qniei  ,  and  even  in  Eugliind,  wfre 
ready  to  take  up  arms  in  the  e  c&uee ;  whether  it  wuji 
that  they  perceiv^  the  unifix  ^  m  the  king  bad  pursued 
in  order  to  their  reduction,  or  werts  solely  instigated  by  the 
natural  fierceness  .and  le?i^  of  ^ir  tnmds,  fond  of  ererjf 
dangerous  novelty.  Thehistoria 
us  a  tolerable  insight  into  the  ci 
relate ;  but  whatever  were  the 

conspiracy,  it  was  not  discovereu  until  the  motneut  it  wm 
ready  for  execution.    The  flrst  ti    en  of  it  appeared  in  the 
young  king's  demand  to  have  ei      r  England  or  Noniiandj* 
given  up  to  him.    Hie  refusal  01  thia  demaiid  served  ^  &  ' 
signal  to  all  parties  to  put  t      1  reives   in  motion.     Tbdj 
younger  Henry  fled  into  Iranoe.    Xiewia  entered  Koriuaadj  j 
with  a  vast  army.    The  barons  of  Bretagne  under  Q^of[f«y,  1 
and  those  of  Ghiienne  under  Bichard,  rose  in  arms ;  the  kitigj 
of  Scotland  pierced  into  England ;  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
at  the  head  of  fourteen  thoiuand  Flemings,  landed  in  Suffolk.  I 
It  was  on  this  tryinff  occasion  that  Henry  displayed  s 
greatness  independent  01  all  fortune.     For,  beset  by  all  th^ 
neighbouring  powers,  opposed  by  his  own  childrenj  betrayed 
by  his  wife,  abandoned  W  one  part  of  hia  subji^ctii,  uncertain 
of  the  rest,  every  part  or  his  state  rotten  and  aug^picious^  his 
magnanimity  grew  oeneath  the  danger;  and  when  all  the  ordin- 
ary resources  jfieuled,  he  found  superior  resources  in  hm  own 
couraffe,  wisdom,  and  activity.     Tl  ere  were  at  that  time  dia* 
persed  over  Europe  bodies  of  1      Lf^rmTv  tmnna  called  Bi^ 
Dan9ons,  composea  of  fugitives  uum  t^s ;— men, 


of  that  time  Beldom  afford 
I  of  the  tranaaetions  they 
aes  of  so  extraordinary  a 
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•who  were  detached  from  any  country,  and  who,  by  making 
war  a  perpetual  trade,  and  passing  from  service  to  service, 
had  acquired  an  experience  and  military  knowledge  uncom- 
mon in  those  days.  Henry  took  twenty  thousand  of  these 
mercenaries  into  his  service,  and  as  he  paid  them  punctually, 
and  kept  them  always  in  action,  they  served  him 
with  fidelity.  The  papal  authority,  so  often  sub- 
servient, so  often  prejudicial,  to  lus  designs,  he  called  to  his 
assistance  in  a  cause  which  did  not  misbecome  it, — ^the  cause 
of  a  father  attacked  by  his  children.  This  took  off  the  ill 
impression  left  by  Becket's  death,  and  kept  the  bishops  firm 
in  their  allegiance.  Having  taken  his  measures  with  judg- 
ment, he  pursued  the  war  in  Normandy  with  vigour.  Jji 
this  war  his  mercenaries  had  a  great  and  visible  advantage 
over  the  feudal  armies  of  France ;  the  latter,  not  so  useful 
while  they  remained  in  the  field,  entered  it  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  commonly  left  it  in  forty  dacys.  The  king  of  Trance 
was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vemeuil,  to  evacuate  Nor- 
mandy, and  agree  to  a  truce.  Then,  at  the  head  of  his  vic- 
torious Braban9ons,  Henry  marched  into  Brittany  with  an 
incredible  expedition.  The  rebellious  army,  astonished  as 
much  by  the  celerity  of  his  march  as  the  fury  of  his  attack, 
was  totally  routed.  The  principal  towns  and  castles  were 
reduced  soon  after.  The  custody  of  the  conquered  country 
being  lodged  in  faithful  hands,  he  flew  to  the  relief  of  Eng- 
land. There  his  natural  son  Gboflft-ey,  bishop  elect  of  Ely, 
faithful  during  the  rebellion  of  all  his  legitimate  offspring, 
steadily  maintained  his  cause,  though  with  forces  much  in- 
ferior to  his  zeal.  The  king,  before  he  entered 
into  action,  thought  it  expedient  to  perform  his  '  * 
expiation  at  the  tomb  of  Becket.  Hardly  had  he  finished 
this  ceremony,  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  Scotch  army 
was  totally  defeated,  and  their  king  made  prisoner.  This 
victory  was  universally  attributed  to  the  prayers  of  Becket ; 
and  whilst  it  established  the  credit  of  the  new  saint,  it 
established  Henry  in  the  minds  of  his  people ;  they  no  longer 
looked  upon  their  king  as  an  object  of  the  Divine  vengeance, 
but  as  a  penitent  reconciled  to  Heaven,  and  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  martyr  he  had  made.  The  Flemish  army, 
after  several  severe  checks,  capitulated  to  evacuate  the  king- 
dom.    The  rebellious  barons  submitted  soon  after.     All  was 
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quiet  in  England ;  but  the  king  of  France  renewed  hostiKtiei 
ill  Normandy,  and  laid  siege  to  Eouen.  Henrv  recrmted 
his  army  with  a  body  of  auxiliary  Welsh,  arriTed  at  Bonen 
with  his  usual  expedition,  raised  the  siege,  and  drove  tte 
king  of  France  quite  out  of  Normandy.  It  was  tbea  4it 
he  agreed  to  an  accommodation,  and  in  the  terma  of  peMB 
which  he  dictated  in  the  midst  of  victory  to  his  sooi^  Ul 
subjects,  and  his  enemies,  there  was  seen  on  one  hand  tin 
tenderness  of  a  father,  and  on  the  other  the  moderatiaa  cf  • 
wise  man,  not  insensible  of  the  mutability  of  fortune. 

The  war,  which  threatened  his  ruin,  beine  bo  happily 
ended,  the  greatness  of  the  danger  served  omy  to  ffnhftneii 
his  glory :  whilst  he  saw  the  king  of  France  humbled^  the 
Flemings  defeated,  the  king  of  Scotland  a  prisonery  and  hb 
sons  and  subjects  reduced  to  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  He 
employed  this  interval  of  peace  to  secure  its  oontiniuBiee^ 
and  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  like  evils ;  for  which  Teawm 
he  made  many  reforms  in  the  laws  and  polity  of  hii  do* 
minions.  He  instituted  itinerant  justices,  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  great  barons,  and  even  of  the  sheriflBi^  who 
were  hardly  more  obedient;  an  institution,  which,  iriA 
great  public  advantages,  has  remained  to  our  times.  In  tibB 
spirit  of  the  same  policy  he  armed  the  whole  body  of  the 
people ;  the  English  commonalty  had  been  in  a  manner  di^ 
armed  ever  since  the  Conquest.  In  this  remilation  we  may 
probably  trace  the  ongin  of  the  Militia,  which,  being  under 
the  orders  of  the  Crown  rather  in  a  political  than  a  feudal 
respect,  were  judged  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  Boldien 
of  tenure,  to  whose  pride  and  power  they  might  prove  a  Bort 

A  D  1176  ^^  counterpoise.  Amidst  these  changes  the  af- 
fairs of  the  clergy  remained  untouched.  The 
king  had  experienced  how  dangerous  it  was  to  attempt  re- 
moving foundations  so  deeply  laid  both  in  strength  sod 
opinion.  He  therefore  wisely  aimed  at  acquiring  the  favour 
of  that  body,  and  turning  to  his  own  advantafi^e  a  power  he' 
should  in  vain  attempt  to  overthrow,  but  which  he  might 
set  up  against  another  power,  which  it  was  equally  Uain- 
terest  to  reduce. 

Though  these  measures  were  taken  with  the  greatest 
judgment,  and  seemed  to  promise  a  peaceful  evening  to  his 
reign,  the  seeds  of  rebellion  remained  still  at  home,  and  the 
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dispositions  that  nourished  them  were  rather  increased 
abroad.  The  parental  authority,  respectable  at  all  times, 
ought  to  have  the  greatest  force  in  times  when  the  manners 
are  rude  and  laws  imperfect.  At  that  time  Europe  had  not 
emerged  out  of  barbarism,  yet  this  great  natural  bond  of 
society  was  extremely  weak.  The  number  of  foreign  obliga- 
tions and  duties  almost  dissolved  the  family  obligations. 
From  the  moment  a  young  man  was  knighted,  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  his  father,  he  became  absolute  master  of  his  own 
conduct ;  but  he  contracted  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  filial 
relation  with  the  person  who  had  knighted  him.  These 
various  principles  of  duty  distracted  one  another.  The  cus- 
tom which  then  prevailed  of  bestowing  lands  and  jurisdic- 
tions under  the  name  of  appanages  to  the  sons  of  kings  and 
the  greater  nobility,  gave  them  a  power  which  was  fre- 
quently employed  against  the  giver ;  and  the  military  and 
licentious  manners  of  the  age  almost  destroyed  every  trace 
of  eveiy  kind  of  regular  authority.  In  the  East,  where  the 
rivalship  of  brothers  is  so  dangerous,  such  is  the  force  of 
paternal  power  amongst  a  rude  people,  we  scarce  ever  hear 
of  a  son  m  arms  against  his  father.  In  Europe  for  several 
ages  it  was  very  common.  It  was  Henry'5  great  misfortune 
to  suffer  in  a  particular  manner  from  this  disorder. 
Philip  succeeded  Lewis,  king  of  France ;  he  fol- 
lowed closely  the  plan  of  his  predecessor, — to  reduce  the  great 
vassals,  and  the  king  of  England,  who  was  the  greatest  of 
them ;  but  he  followed  it  with  far  more  skill  and  vigour, 
though  he  made  use  of  the  same  instruments  in  the  work.  He 
revived  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  princes,  Henry's  sons. 
These  young  princes  were  never  in  harmony  with  each  other 
but  in  a  confederacy  against  their  father,  and  the  father  had 
no  resource  but  in  the  melancholy  safety  derived  from  the 
disunion  of  his  children.  This  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
increase;  but  such  policy  when  discovered  has  always  a 
dangerous  effect.  The  sons,  having  just  quarrelled  enough 
to  give  room  for  an  explanation  of  each  other's  designs,  and 
to  display  those  of  their  father,  enter  into  a  new  conspiracy. 
In  the  midst  of  these  motions  the  young  king 
dies,  and  showed  at  his  death  such  signs  of  a 
sincere  repentance  as  served  to  revive  the  old  king's  tender- 
ness, and  to  take  away  all  comfort  for  his  loss.     The  death 
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of  his  third  son,  Geoffrey,  followed  close  upon  the  heds  ft 
this  funeral.  He  died  at  Paris,  whither  he  U 
gone  to  concert  measures  against  hie  fiiAff. 
Hidiard  and  John  remained :  Eichard,  fiery,  restlefli^  MB- 
bitious,  openly  took  up  arms,  and  pursued  the  war  with  in- 
placablc  rancour,  and  such  success,  as  drove  the  king,  in  tb 
decline  of  his  life,  to  a  dishonourable  treaty ;  nor  was  he  tim 
content,  but  excited  new  troubles.  John  was  his  youngeifc 
and  favourite  child ;  in  him  he  reposed  all  his  hopea,  md 
consoled  himself  for  the  undutifulness  of  his  other  aons ;  hot 
after  concluding  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  France  ind 
Eichard,  he  found,  too  soon,  that  John  had  been  aa  deep  ai 
any  in  the  conspiracy.  This  was  his  last  wound ;  afflicted 
by  liis  children  m  their  deaths,  and  harassed  in  their  lifM; 
mortified  as  a  father  and  a  king ;  worn  down  with  carea  and 
sorrows  more  than  with  years,  he  died,  cursing  hia  fortune, 
his  children,  and  the  hour  of  his  birth.  When  he  perceifod 
that  death  approached  him,  by  his  own  desire  he  waa  canied 
into  a  churcn  and  laid  at  the  altar's  foot.  Hardly  had  be 
expired,  when  he  was  stripped,  then  foraaken  by 
his  attendants,' and  left  a  long  time  a  naked  and 
unheeded  body  in  an  empty  church :  affording  a  just  con- 
solation for  the  obscurity  oi  a  mean  fortune,  and  an  inafcrno* 
tive  lesson  how  little  an  outward  greatness,  and  enjoymentB 
foreign  to  the  mind,  contribute  towards  a  solid  feUcitj,  in 
the  example  of  one  who  was  the  greatest  of  kings  uid  tto 
unhappiest  of  mankind. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

REION   OF    RICHARD   I. 


A  D  1189  Whilst  Henry  lived,  the  king  of  France  bad 
always  an  effectual  means  of  breaking  hia  power 
by  the  divisions  in  his  family.  But  now  Eichard  succeeded 
to  all  the  power  of  his  father ;  with  an  equal  ambition  to  ei» 
tend  it,  with  a  temper  infinitely  more  fiery  and  impetuouii 
and  free  from  every  impediment  of  internal  dissension. 
These  circumstances  filled  the  mind  of  Philip  with  g^reat  ttod 
just  uneasiness.    There  was  no  security  but  in  finding  excs^ 
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cise  for  the  enterprising  genius  of  the  young  king  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home.  The  new  crusade  afforded  an  advantageous 
opportunity.  A  little  before  his  father's  death,  Eichard  had 
taken  the  cross  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  France.  So 
precipitate  were  the  fears  of  that  monarch,  that  Eichard 
was  hardly  crowned  when  ambassadors  were  despatched  to 
England  to  remind  him  of  his  obligation,  and  to  pique  his 
pride  by  acquainting  him  that  their  master  was  even  then 
in  readiness  to  fulfil  his  part  of  their  common  vow.  An  en- 
terprise of  this  sort  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  genius 
of  Eichard,  where  religion  sanctified  the  thirst  of  military- 
glory  ;  and  where  the  glory  itself  seemed  but  the  more  de- 
sirable by  being  unconnected  with  interest.  He  immediately 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  resolved  to  insure  the  success  as 
well  as  the  lustre  of  his  expedition  by  the  magnificence  of 
his  preparations.  Not  content  with  the  immense  treasures 
amassed  by  his  father,  he  drew  in  vast  sums  by  the  sale  of 
almost  all  the  demesnes  of  the  Crown,  and  of  every  office 
under  it,  not  excepting  those  of  the  highest  trust.  The 
clergy,  whose  wealth  and  policy  enabled  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  necessity  and  weakness  of  the  Croises,  were  gener- 
ally the  purchasers  of  both.  To  secure  his  dominions  in  bis 
absence,  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  princes  of  "Wales  and 
with  the  king  of  Scotland.  To  the  latter  he  released,  for  a 
sum  of  money,  the  homage  which  had  been  extorted  by  his 
lather 

His  brother  John  gave  him  most  uneasiness ;  but  finding 
it  unworthy  or  impracticable  to  use  the  severer  methods  of 
jealous  policy,  he  resolved  to  secure  his  fidelity  by  loading 
him  with  benefits.  He  bestowed  on  him  six  earldoms ;  and 
gave  him  in  marriage  the  lady  Avisa,  sole  heiress  of  the 
great  house  of  Gloucester ;  but  as  he  gave  him  no  share  in 
the  regency,  he  increased  his  power,  and  left  him  discontented 
in  a  kingdom  committed  to  the  care  of  new  men,  who  had 
merited  their  places  by  their  money. 

It  will  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
Holy  Land  at  the  time  when  this  third  crusade  was  set  on 
foot  to  repair  the  faults  committed  in  the  two  former.  The 
conquests  of  the  Croises,  extending  over  Palestine  and  a  part 
of  Syria,  had  been  erected  into  a  sovereignty  under  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.     This  kingdom,  ill  ordered 
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within,  Bummnded  on  all  lidai  b j  po^  ea,  subaistej 

by  a  strength  not  its  own  finr  near  ninety  years.  But  dbs€iM^ 
810BB  arising  about  the  sueoeseioo  to  the  Cro^n  between  Guf 
of  Lusignan  and  Baymond,  Bsrl  of  TmoU,  Ghuy,  either  h&^ 
cause  he  thought  the  aasistanoe  of  the  European  princes  toil, 
distant,  or  thf^  he  feared  their  d^  Bion,  called  in  the  aid  o£ 
Saladin,  sultan  of  Bgypt.  His  le  prince  immediately  eix*i 
tered  Palestine.  Aa^the  whole  s  mgth  of  the  ChriBtiantiv 
Palestine  depended  upon  fiireigu  iccoor,  he  tir^t  ma  da  him^ 
self  master  of  the  mihritime  towna,  and  then  Jerusalem  f^U 
an  easy  prey  to  his  arms ;  whilst  le  competitorH  contended 
with  the  utmost  yiolenoe  for  a  Lc^ii  dom  which  no  lotigcr  ci* 
isted  for  either  of  them.  All  'ope  was  alarmed  at  thii[ 
reyolution.  The  banished  l  rdi  of  Jerusalem  filled 
every  place  with  the  d  oi  the  Eastern  Christians.. 

The  pope  ordered  a  so  n  to  be  for  ever  kept  for  this 
loss ;  and  then,  exerting  all  me  miluencet  excited  a  new  cru^ 
sade,  in  which  vast  numbers  engag^cd  with  au  ardour  unah^te^ 
by  their  former  misfortunes;  Imt  wanting  a  proper  subordtn* 
ation  rather  than  asu£Scient  force,  they  made  but  a  alow  pro* 
gress,  when  Eichard  and  Riilip,  at  the  head  of  more  than  a 
100,000  chosen  men,  t  a  one  trom  MarseiUee,  thff 
other  from  Qi  ail  to  their  as  si  stance. 

In  his  YOT  vvu  rue  Holy  Land  accident  pre> 
sented  Kef  I  with  in  unexpe^sted  conquest* 
A  yessel  of  his  fleet  was  uriyen  by  a  ^torm  to  take  shelter  iii 
the  Isle  of  Gyprus.  That  island  was  governed  by  a  prince 
named  Isaac,  oi  the  imperial  ftmily  of  the  Comneni,  who  not 
only  refused  all  relief  to  the  sufterera,  bat  plundered  them  or 
the  little  remains  of  their  substai  ^  Bichard,  resenting  this 
inhospitable  treatment,  aggrayatcu  by  the  insolence  of  the 
tyrant,  turned  his  force  upon  Cyprus,  vanqiiiBbed  Isaac  in 
the  field,  took  .the  capital  city,  and  was  solemnly  crowned 
king  of  that  island.  But  deeming  it  as  glorious  to  give  as 
to  acquire  a  crown,  he  soon  after  resigned  it  to  Lusignan,  to 
satisfy  him  for  his  daim  on  Jerusalem  [  in  whose  descend* 
ants  it  continued  for  seyeral  generations,  until,  pa^eting  by 
marriage  into  the  fiunily  of  Comaro,  a  Venetian  nobleinau, 
it  was  acquired  to  that  state,  the  only  state  io  Eiiropa  whicli 
had  any  real  benefit,  by  all  the  blood  and  treasure  laviahed  m 
the  holy  war. 


A.  D.  1190. 


A.  D.  1191. 
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Eicbard  arrived  in  Palestine  some  time  after  tlie  king  of 
Prance ;  his  arrival  gave  new  vigour  to  the  operations  of  the 
Croises.  He  reduced  Acre  to  surrender  at  discretion,  which 
had  been  in  vain  besieged  for  two  years,  and  in  the  siege  of 
which  an  infinite  number  of  Christians  had  perished ;  and  so 
much  did  he  distinguish  himself  on  this  and  on  all  occasions, 
that  the  whole  expedition  seemed  to  rest  on  his  single  valour. 
The  king  of  France,  seeing  him  fully  engaged,  had  ill  that  he 
desired.  The  climate  was  disagreeable  to  his  constitution,  and 
the  war,  in  which  he  acted  but  a  second  part,  to  his  pride.  He 
therefore  hastened  home  to  execute  his  projects  against  Rich- 
ard, amusing  him  with  oaths  made  to  be  violated  ;  leaving  in- 
deed a  part  of  his  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but 
•with  private  orders  to  give  him  underhand  all  possible  obstruc- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  his  ally,  Eichard  con- 
tinued the  war  with  uncommon  alacrity.  With  very  unequal 
numbers  he  engaged  and  defeated  the  whole  army  of  Saladin, 
and  slew  40,000  of  his  best  troops.  He  obliged  him  to  evacu- 
ate all  the  towns  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  spread  the  renown 
and  terror  of  his  arms  over  all  Asia.  A  tnousand  great  ex- 
ploits did  not,  however,  enable  him  to  extend  his  conquests  to 
the  inland  country.  Jealousy,  envy,  cabals,  and  a  total  want 
of  discipline  reigned  in  the  army  of  the  Croises.  The 
climate,  and  their  intemperance  more  than  the  climate, 
wasted  them  with  a  swift  decay.  The  vow  which  brought 
them  to  the  Holy  Land  was  generally  for  a  limited  time,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  they  were  always  impatient  to  de* 
part.  Their  armies  broke  up  at  the  most  critical  conjunc- 
tures; as  it  was  not  the  necessity  of  the  service,  but  the 
extent  of  their  vows,  which  held  them  together.  As  soon 
therefore  as  they  had  habituated  themselves  to  the  country, 
and  attained  some  experience,  they  were  gone ;  and  new  men 
supplied  their  places,  to  acquire  experience  by  the  same 
misfortunes,  and  to  lose  the  benefit  of  it  by  the  same  incon- 
stancy. Thus  the  war  could  never  be  carried  on  with 
steadiness  and  uniformity.  On  the  other  side,  Saladin  con- 
tinually repaired  his  losses ;  his  resources  were  at  hand ;  and 
this  great  captain  very  judiciously  kept  possession  of  that 
mountainous  country,  which,  formed  by  a  perpetual  ridge  of 
Libanus,  in  a  manner  walls  in  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine. 
There  he  hung,  like  a  continual  tempest,  ready  to  burst  over 
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Eichard  was  labouring  to  get  over  tliese  dieadvantf^ea^ 
when  he  was  informed  1^  repeated  expre&aeB  of  the  disorder 
of  his  affaira  in  Europe, — <  'ders  wnich  arose  from  the  ill 
dispositions  he  had  made  av  i  arturc.     The  heads  of  hii 

regency  had  abused  their  power ;  bey  quarrelled  M-Ith  each 
other,  and  the  nobility  witn  them,  A  Bort  of  a  civil  vk  ar  had 
arisen,  in  which  they  were  deposed.  Prince  John  was  the 
mainspring  of  these  dissensions  ^  he  engaged  in  a  close  eotn' 
munication  of  counsels  with  the  king  of  Fraiice,  who  had 
seized  upon  several  places  in  Nomiaudy*  It  waa  with  re- 
gret that  Eichard  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  a  theatre 
on  which  he  had  planned  such  an  illustrious  acene  of  action. 
A  constant  emulation  in  oou:  and  politeness,  as  well  as 

in  military  exploits,  had  beqn  i  )t  up  between  him  and 
Saladin.  He  now  concluded  a  uce  with  that  generotis 
enemy;  and  on  his  departure  i  a  messenger  to  assure 
him  that  on  its  expiration  he  wouad  not  fail  to  be  ngnin  in 
Palestine.  Salaidm  replied,  that  if  he  must  lose  his  hin^^ 
dom  he  would  choose  to  lose  it  to  the  king  of  En^dand, 

A  D  1192  ^'^^  Eichard  returned,  leaving  Jerusalem  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens ;  and  this  end  hqd  an  t^ 
terprise,  in  which  two  of  the  most  powerful  monarch*  in 
Europe  were  personally  engaged,  an  army  of  upwards  rf 
100,000  men  employed,  and  to  furuish  which  the  who^e 
Christian  world  had  been  vexed  and  exhausted.  It  is  b 
melancholy  reflection,  that  the  spirit  of  great  deaigus  can 
seldom  be  inspired  but  where  the  reason  of  mankind  is  sa 
uncultivated  that  they  can  be  turned  to  little  advaotaffen 
With  this  war  ended  the  fortune  ot'  Eichard,  who  found  the 
Saracens  less  dangerous  than  his  Oliritstian  aUiea.  It  is  not 
well  known  what  motive  induced  him  *:o  i^^iii  «t 
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by  Germany ;  but  he  pursued  his  journey  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  personally  affiront- 
ed  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  And  now,  neither  keeping  himself 
out  of  the  power  of  that  prince,  nor  rousing  his  generosity  hj 
seeming  to  confide  in  it,  he  attempted  to  get  through*  hiB 
dominions  in  disguise.  Sovereigns  do  not  easily  assume  the 
private  character ;  their  pride  seldom  suffers  their  disguise 
to  be  complete ;  besides,  Eichard  had  made  himself  but  too 
well  known.  The  duke,  transported  with  the  opportunity 
of  base  revenge,  discovered  him,  seized  him,  and  tnrew  him 
into  prison ;  from  whence  he  was  only  released  to  be  thrown 
into  another.  The  emperor  claimed  him ;  and, 
without  regarding,  in  this  unfortunate  captive, 
the  common  dignity  of  sovereigns,  or  his  great  actions  in 
the  common  cause  of  Europe,  treated  him  with  yet  greater 
cruelty. 

To  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  his  violence,  he  proposed  to 
accuse  Eichard  at  the  diet  of  the  empire  upon  certain  artides 
relative  to  bis  conduct  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  news  of  the 
king's  captivity  caused  the  greatest  consternation  in  all  his 
good  subjects ;  but  it  revived  the  hopes  and  machinations  of 
Prince  John,  who  bound  himself  by  closer  ties  than  ever  to 
the  king  of  France,  seized  upon  some  strong-holds  in  Ens- 
land,  and,  industriously  spreading  a  report  of  his  brothers 
death,  publicly  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  as  lawful  successor. 
All  his  endeavours,  however,  served  only  to  excite  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people,  and  to  attach  them  the  more  firmly  to 
their  unfortunate  prince.  Eleanor,  the  ^ueen  dowi^r,  as 
good  a  mother  as  she  had  been  a  bad  wife,  acted  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  prudence  to  retain  them  in  their  duty, 
and  omitted  no  means  to  procure  the  liberty  of  her  son.  The 
nation  seconded  her  with  a  zeal,  in  their  circumstances,  im- 
common.     No  tyrant  ever  imposed  so  severe  a  tax  upon  his 

Eeople  as  the  affection  of  the  people  of  England,  already  ex- 
austed,  levied  upon  themselves.  The  most  favoured  religi- 
ous orders  were  charged  on  this  occasion.  The  church-plate 
was  sold.  The  ornaments  of  the  most  holy  relics  were  not 
spared.  And,  indeed,  nothing  serves  more  to  demonstrate 
the  poverty  of  the  kingdom,  reduced  by  internal  dissensions 
and  remote  wars,  at  that  time,  than  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
collecting  the  king's  ransom,  which  amounted  to  no  more 
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this  sum  the  first  taxation,  heavy  and  genera}  thst 

was  ever  known  in  Englano,  ved  aUogetlier  iusuflicifnt. 
Another  taxation  was  set  oa.xm  It  ^m  levied  ^^ith  tiw 
same  rigour  as  the  fortner,  and  i  ii  fell  short.  Ambas»a4oi» 
were  sent  into  G-enxiany  with  au  mt  could  be  mieed,  oitd 
with  hostages  for  the  payment  of  v^hatever  remained.  Thf 
king  met  these  ambassaaors  as  he  was  carried  in  i^liaiuH  to 
plead  his  cause  before  the  diet  of  the  empire.  The  atiibas- 
sadors  burst  into  tears  at  this  affei  ]g  eight,  and  wept  alouii ; 
but  Eichard,  though  touched  no  xees  with  the  aflectionate 
loyalty  of  his  subjects  than  with  his  own  fallen  couditioo, 
preserved  his  dignity  entire  in  his  misfortunes,  and  with  a 
cheerful  air  inouired  of  the  state  of  his  dominions^  the  be- 
haviour of  the  kinff  of  Scotland,  aud  the  fidelity  of  hi$  hro- 
ther,  the  Count  Jonn.  At  the  d  ,  uo  louger  protected  by 
the  character  of  a  sovereign,  he  ^  a  eupportcd  by  his  pa^ 
sonal  abilities.  He  had  a  ready  vit,  and  ^eat  natural  elo- 
quence ;  and  his  high  reputation,  and  the  weight  of  his  eause^ 
pleading  for  him  more  strongly,  the  diet  at  last  interested 
itself  in  his  favour,  and  previmed  on  the  emperor  to  nocept 
an  excessive  ransom  for  oismissing  a  priaoncr  whom  he  d^ 
tained  without  the  least  colour  of  justice,  Philip  movpd 
heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  his  en  irgement ;  he  negotiated^ 
he  promised,  he  flattered,  he  thr<  ned,  he  outbid  his  extra- 
vagant ransom.  The  emperor,  in  iiis  o^n  nature  more  in- 
clined to  the  bribe,  which  tempted  him  to  he  hose,  lieBitated 
a  long  time  between  these  oners.  But  aa  the  payment  of 
the  ransom  was  more  certain  than  Philip's  promises,  and  i« 
the  instances,  of  the  diet,  and  the  menaces  of  the  pope,  v{h& 
protected  Richard,  as  a  prince  serving  under  the  cross,  were 
of  more  immediate  consequence  than  his  threat s^  iiichafd 
was  at  length  released;  and  thougli  it  m  said  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  seize  him  again,  to  extort  another  ratiaom, 
he  escaped  safely  into  England. 
A  D  1194.  IBuchapd  on  his  coming  to  England  found  all 
things  in  the  utmost  coufusion  ;  but  befon^  h« 
attempted  to  apply  a  remedy  to  fo  obatinate  a  di&eaHP,  in 
order  to  vnpe  off  any  degrading  ideas  winch  might  have 
arisen  from  nis  impnsonment,  he  caused  himself  to  be  nevr 
crowned.    Then,  holding  his  court  ol' g  J  at  South* 
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ampton,  he  made  some  useful  regulatious  in  the  distribution 
of  justice.  He  called  some  great  offenders  to  a  strict  ac- 
count. Count  John  deserved  no  favour,  and  he  lay  entirely 
at  the  king's  mercy,  who,  by  an  unparalleled  generosity,  par- 
doned him  his  multiplied  offences,  only  depriving  him  of  the 
power  of  which  he  had  made  so  bad  a  use.  Generosity  did 
not  oblige  him  to  forget  the  hostilities  of  the  king  of  Fiance. 
But  to  prosecute  the  war  money  was  wanting,  which  new 
taxes  and  new  devices  supplied  with  difficulty  and  with  dis- 
honour. All  the  mean  oppressions  of  a  necessitous  govern- 
ment were  exercised  on  this  occasion.  All  the  grants  which 
were  made  on  the  king's  departure  t6  the  Holy  Land  were 
revoked  on  the  weak  pretence  that  the  purchasers  had  suffi- 
cient recompense  whilst  they  held  them.  Necessity  seemed 
to  justify  this  as  well  as  many  other  measures  that  were 
equally  violent.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  Crown  had  been 
dissipated;  means  to  support  its  dignity  must  be  found; 
and  these  means  were  the  least  unpopular,  as  most  men  saw 
with  pleasure  the  wants  of  government  fall  upon  those  who 
had  started  into  a  sudden  greatness  by  taking  advantage  of 
those  wants. 

Eichard  renewed  the  war  with  Philip,  which  continued, 
though  frequently  interrupted  by  truces,  for  about  five  vears,. 
In  this  war  Eichard  signalized  himself  by  that  irresistible 
courage,  which  on  all  occasions  gave  him  a  superiority  over 
the  king  of  France.  But  his  revenues  were  exhausted ;  a 
great  scarcity  reigned  both  in  France  and  England ;  and  the 
irregular  manner  of  carrying  on  war  in  those  day  s  prevented 
a  clear  decision  in  favour  of  either  party.  Eichard  had  still 
an  eye  on  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  considered  as  the  only 
province  worthy  of  his  arms ;  and  this  continually  diverted 
his  thoughts  from  the  steady  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
France.  The  crusade,  like  a  superior  orb,  moved  along  with 
all  the  particular  systems  of  politics  of  that  time,  and  sus- 
pended, accelerated,  or  put  back,  all  operations  on  motives 
foreign  to  the  things  themselves.  In  this  war,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  Eichard  made  a  considerable  use  of  the  mer- 
cenaries who  had  been  so  serviceable  to  Henry  the  Second ; 
and  the  king  of  France,  perceiving  how  much  his  father 
Lewis  had  suffered  by  a  want  of  that  advantage,  kept  on 
foot  a  standing  army  in  constant  pay,  which  none  of  his  pre- 
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nobleman  of  Lim*  lonnd  on  bis  ]and^  a  considerable 

hidden  treasuie.     Jine  jd  <oub  and  rapauious  to  the 

last  degree,  and  stimnlacea  uj  exaggemtion  and  mai^ 
vellous  circumBtances  which  always  attend  the  report  of 
sueh  discoTeries,  immediately  sent  to  demand  tbo  treami^ 
imder  pretence  of  l^e  riffhts  of  i  ^igntorj.  The  LitntMiif 
either  because  he  had  redly  disc  ?red  nothing,  or  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  so  yalnaole  an  aequisiti^^n,  refused 
to  comply  with  the  king's  demi  1,  and  fortified  his  castle. 
Enraged  at  the  disappointment, .  lard  relinquished  the  ini^ 
portant  affairs  in  wnich  he  was  ei  ged^  and  laid  Eaiege  to  thii 
castle  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  i  an  who  baa  bis  heart  iet 
upon  a  trifle.  In  this  siege  he  r  reived  a  wouud  from  m 
arrow,  and  it  proved  moited;  but  in  the  last,  as  In  all  th& 
other  acts  of  his  life,  somethingtruly  noble  t^hooe  out  amidst 
the  rash  and  irregular  motions  of  I  is  mind.  The  ea&tle  v*^ 
taken  before  he  died.  The  man  irom  whom  lliciiard  had 
received  the  wound  was  brought  before  him.  Being  asked, 
why  he  levelled  his  arrow  at  *  king,  he  answered,  with  an 
undaunted  countenance,  ^'  thav  x  king  with  h'm  own  basd 
had  slain  bis  two  brothers ;  tl 
him  an  opportunity  to  reven|;€ 
certainty  of  his  own."  Bicmarc 
magnanimity  of  the  man  than  of 
received,  or  the  boldness  of  the  ai 


ue  thanked  God,  who  gave 
t  eir  deaths  even  with  th0 
rd,  more  touched  with  the 
ded  at  the  injury  he  bad 
wer,  ordered  that  bis  life 


should  be  spared.  He  appointea  hia  brother  John  to  the 
succession :  and  with  these  acts  ended  a  life  and  rei^  db* 
tinguished  by  a  great  variety  of  fortunes  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  world,  and  crowned  with  great  military  glory ;  but  with- 
out any  accession  of  power  to  himself,  or  prosperity  to  hii 
people,  whom  he  entirely  neglected,  and  reduced,  by  bis  im- 
prudence and  misfortunes,  to  no  si  dl  indigence  and  distress. 
In  many  respects,  a  striking  ]  .rallel  presents  itiself  he- 
tween  this  ancient  king  of  England  and  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden.  They  were  both  inordinately  desirous  of  war,  and 
rather  generals  than  kings.    Both  were  nd  of  gla 
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than  ambitious  of  empire.  Both  of  them  made  and  deposed 
sovereigns.  They  both  carried  on  their  wars  at  a  distance  from 
home.  They  were  both  made  prisoners  by  a  friend  and  ally. 
They  were  both  reduced  by  an  adversary  inferior  in  war, 
but  above  them  in  the  arts  of  rule.  After  spending  their 
lives  in  remote  adventures,  each  perished  at  last  near  hoiQ^/ 
in  enterprises  not  suited  to  the  Splendour  of  their'  formeiL 
exploits.  Both  died  childless;  and  both,  by  the  neglect^^n^ 
their  affairs,  and  the  severity  of  their  government,  fftre* 
their  subjects  provocation  and  encouragement  to  revive  Wi^  ^ 
freedom.  In  all  these  respects  the  two  cha^cters  were  aHior^ 
but  Bichard  fell  as  much  short  of  the  Swedish  hero  in  tern-' 
perance,  chastity,  and  equality  of  mind,  as  he  exceeded  him 
m  wit  and  eloquence.  Some  of  his  sayings  are  the  most 
spirited  that  we  find  in  that  time ;  and  some  of  Ms  verses 
remain,  which  in  a  barbarous  age  might  have  passed  for 
poetry. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


REIGN    OF   JOHN. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  memor-  ^  ^  ^^^ 
able  periods  in  the  English  story;  whether  we  *  *  * 
considerthe  astonishing  revolutions  which  were  then  wrought, 
the  calamities  in  which  both  the  prince  and  people  were  in- 
volved, or  the  happy  consequences,  which,  arising  from  the 
midst  of  those  calamities,  have  constituted  the  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  England  for  so  many  years.  "We  shall  see  a  tlm)ne, 
founded  in  arms,  and  augmented  by  the  successive  policy  of 
five  able  princes,  at  once  shaken  to  its  foundations;  first 
made  tributary  by  the  arts  of  a  foreign  power ;  then  limited, 
and  almost  overturned,  by  the  violence  of  its  subjects.  "We 
shall  see  a  king,  to  reduce  his  people  to  obedience,  draw  into 
his  territories  a  tumultuary  foreign  army,  and  destroy  his 
country  instead  of  establishing  his  government.  "We  shall 
behold  the  people,  grown  desperate,  call  in  another  foreign 
army,  with  a  foreign  prince  at  its  head,  and  thro\y  away  that 
liberty  which  they  had  sacrificed  everything  to  preserve.  "We 
shall  see  the  arms  of  this  prince  successfid.  agamst  an  estab- 
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lidhcd  king  in  the  vigour  of  his  years,  ebbing  in  the  fiill  tidft 
of  their  prosperity,  and  yielding  to  an  inumt ;  after  thii^ 
peace  and  order  and  liberty  restored;  the. foreign  force  iod. 
foreign  title  purged  off,  and  all  things  settled  ae  happflj  M 
beyond  all  hope. 

ilichard  dying  without  lawful  issue,  the  suceeaeion  to  Ui 
dominions  again  became  dubious.  They  consisted  of  yarioai 
territories,  governed  by  various  rules  of  descent,  and  aU  of 
them  uncertain.  There  were  two  competitors ;  the  first  wm 
Prince  John,  youngest  son  of  Henry  II.;  the  other  wis 
Arthur,  son  of  Constance  of  Bretagne  by  Geoffrey,  the  third 
son  of  that  monarch.  If  the  right  of  consanguinity  weie 
only  considered,  the  title  of  John  to  the  whote  Buccenioa 
had  been  indubitable.  If  the  right  of  representation  had  then 
prevailed  which  now  universally  prevails,  Arthur,  aa  stand* 
ing  in.  the  place  of  his  father  Geoffrey,  had  a  solid  daim* 
About  Brittany  there  was  no  dispute.  Anjou,  FoitoUy.ToD- 
raiiie,  and  Guienne  declared  in  favour  of  Arthur,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation.  Normandy  was  entirely  for  John. 
In  England  the  point  of  law  had  never  been  entirely  settled, 
but  it  seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  side  of  consanguimtj. 
Therefore  in  England,  where  this  point  was  dubious  at  heii^ 
the  claim  of  Arthur,  an  infant  and  a  stranger,  had  little  fbroe 
against  the  pretensions  of  John,  declared  heir  by  the  will  of 
the  late  king,  supported  by  his  armies,  possessed  of  his  trea- 
sures, and  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party.  He  secured  in 
his  interests  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Glanvilk^ 
the  chief  justiciary  ;  and  by  them  the  body  of  the  ecdesias- 
tics  and  the  law.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  he  paid  court  to 
the  cities  and  boroughs,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  that 
policy  ;  but  several  of  these  communities  now  happily  he^pui 
to  emerge  from  their  slavery,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
necessities  and  confusion  of  the  late  reign, increased  in  wealth 
and  consequence,  and  had  then  first  attained  a  free  and  re-- 
gular  form  of  administration.  The  towns,  new  to  power,  de« 
clared  heartily  in  favour  of  a  prince  who  was  willing  to  dU 
low  that  their  declaration  could  confer  a  right.  The  nobility, 
who  saw  themselves  beset  by  the  church,  the  law,  and  tbe 
burghers,  had  taken  no  measures,  nor  even  a  resolution ;  and 
therefore  had  nothing  left  but  to  concur  in  acknowledging  the 
title  of  John,  whom  they  knew  and  bated.     But  though  they 
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were  not  able  to  exclude  him  ftom  the  Buccession,  they  had 
strength  enough  to  oblige  him  to  a  solemn  promise  of  restor- 
ing those  liberties  and  franchises  which  they  had  always 
claSmed,  without  having  ever  enjoyed,  or  even  perfectly  un- 
derstood. The  clergy  also  took  advantage  of  toe  badness  of 
his  title  to  establish  one  altogether  as  ill  founded.  Hubert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
at  the  king's  coronation,  publicly  affirmed  that  the  crown  of 
England  was  of  right  elective.  He  drew  his  examples  in 
support  of  this  doctrine,  not  from  the  histories  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  kings,  although  a  species  of  election  within  a  certain 
family  had  then  frequently  prevailed,  but  from  the  history  of 
the  nrst  kings  of  the  Jews ;  without  doubt  in  order  to  re- 
nve  those  pretensions  which  the  clergy  first  set  up  in  the 
election  of  Stephen,  and  which  they  had  since  been  obliged 
to  conceal,  but  had  not  entirely  forgotten.  John  accepted 
a  sovereignty  weakened  in  the  very  act  by  which  he  acquired 
it ;  but  he  submitted  to  the  times.  He  came  to  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two.  He  had  entered  early  into  business ;  and 
had  been  often  involved  in  difficult  and  arduous  enterprises,  in 
which  he  experienced  a  variety  of  .men  and  fortunes.  His 
father,  whilst  he  was  very  young,  had  sent  him  into  Ireland, 
which  kingdom  was  destined  for  his  portion,  in  order  to  habitu- 
ate that  people  to  their  future  sovereign,  and  to  give  the  young 
prince  an  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  his  new 
subjects.  But  he  gave  on  this  occasion  no  good  omei^s  of 
capacity  for  government.  Full  of  the  insolent  levity  of  a 
yroung  man  of  high  rank,  without  education,  and  surrounded 
with  others  equally  unpractised,  he  insulted  the  Irish  chiefs ; 
and,  ridiculing  their  uncouth  garb  and  manners,  he  raised  such 
a  disaffection  to  the  English  government,  and  so  much  oppo^ 
sition  to  it,  as  all  the  wisdom  of  his  father's  best  officers  and 
iX)unaellors  was  hardly  able  to  overcome.  In  the  decline  of 
bis  father's  life  he  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  his  brothers,  with 
so  much  more  guilt,  as  with  more  ingratitude  and  hypocrisy. 
During  the  reign  of  Eichard  he  was  the  perpetual  author  of 
seditions  and  tumults;  and  yet  was  pardoned  and  even 
favoured  by  that  prince  to  his  death,  when  he  very  unac- 
i?ountably  appointed  him  heir  to  all  his  dominions. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  John,  who  had  no  solid 
title,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  all  the  world.     Yet  one  of 
2  c  2 
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his  first  steps,  whilst  his  power  still  remained  dubioua  and 
unsettled,  was,  on  pretence  of  consanguinity,  to  diTOvee  kli 
wife  Avisa,  with  whom  he  had  lived  many  years,  and  to 
many  Isabella  of  An^oul^me,  a  woman  of  eztraradiaaqr 
beauty,  but  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Huffh,  Count  of 
Marche ;  thus  disgusting  at  once  the  jpowerful  Sdenda  of  Ui 
divorced  wife,  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Marohe,  whom  lie  liid 
so  sensibly  wronged. 

The  king  of  France,  Philip  Augustus,  saw  with  pleaiaie 
these  proceedings  of  John  ;  as  he  had  before  rejoicea  at  tiie 
dispute  about  the  succession.  He  had  been  always  emplojre^ 
and  sometimes  with  success,  to  reduce  the  EDgUsh  povper, 
through  the  reigns  of  one  very  able,  and  one  very  waiiike^ 
prince.  He  had  greater  advantages  in  this  conjuncture,  and 
a  prince  of  quite  another  character  now  to  contend  witiL 
He  was  therefore  not  long  without  choosing  hia  part ;  and 
whilst  he  secretly  encouraged  the  Count  of  Marche,  already 
stimulated  bv  his  private  wrongs,  he  openly  suppoaeted  m 
claim  of  Arthur  to  the  duchies  of  Aniou.and  Touraine.  ft 
was  the  character  of  this  prince  readily  to  lay  aside,  and  ai 
readily  to  reassume,  his  enterprises,  as  his  affairs  demanded. 
He  saw  that  he  had  declared  himself  too  rashly,  and  that  lie 
was  in  danger  of  being  assaulted  upon  every  side.  He  Sfir 
it  was  necessary  to  break  an  alliance,  which  the  nice  ciromn- 
stances  and  timid  character  of  John  would  enable  him.  to  do. 
In  fact,  John  was  at  this  time  united  in  a  dose  alliance  wA 
the  emperor  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders;  and  these  princes 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  France.  He  had  then  a  most 
favourable  opportunity  to  establish  all  his  claims,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  put  the  king  of  France  out  of  a  condition  to 
question  them  ever  after.  But  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
over-reached  by  the  artifices  of  Philip ;  he  consented  to  a 

A  D  1200  *^^*J  o^  peace,  by  which  ne  received  an  emptr 
acknowleogment  of  his  right  to  the  dirouted 
territories  ;  and  in  return  for  which  acknowledgment  he  r^ 
nounced  his  alliance  with  the  emperor.  By  tms  act  he  at 
once  strengthened  his  enemy,  gave  up  his  ally,  ai^d  loweied 
his  character  with  his  subjects  and  with  all  the  world. 

A  D  1201        '^^^  treaty  was  hardly  signed,  when  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  his  conduct  became  evident.     The 
Earl  of  Marche  and  Arthur  immediately  renewed  their  daimi 
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and  hostilities,  under  the  potection  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  made  a  strong  diversion  by  invading  Normandy.  At 
the  commencement  of  l^ese  motions,  John,  by  virtue  of  a 
prerogative  hitherto  undisputed,  summoned  his  English  ba- 
rons to  attend  him  into  France ;  but  instead  of  a  compIi3nce 
with  his  orders,  he  was  surprised  with  a  solemn  demand  of 
their  ancient  liberties.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  baronb 
should  at  that  time  have  ventured  on  a  resolution  of  such 
dangerous  importance,  as  they  had  provided  no  sort  of  means 
to  support  them.  But  the  history  of  those  times  fumisheB 
many  mstances  of  the  like  want  of  desi^  in  the  most  mo- 
mentous affairs;  and  shows  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for 
political  causes  for  the  actions  of  men,  who  were  most  com- 
monly directed  by  a  brute  caprice,  and  were  for  the  greater 
part  destitute  of  any  fixed  pnnciples  of  obedience  or  resist- 
ance. The  king,  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  his  barons>  feH 
upon  some  of  their  castles  with  such  timely  vigour,  and 
treated  those  whom  he  had  reduced  with  so  much  severity, 
that  the  rest  immediately  and  abjectly  submitted.  He  levied 
a  severe  tax  upon  their  fiefs ;  and,  thinking  himself  more 
strengthened  by  this  treasure  than  the  forced  service  of  his 
barons,  he  excused  the  personal  attendance  of  most  of  them, 
and  passing  into  Normandy  he  raised  an  army  there.  He 
found  that  his  enemies  had  imited  their  forces, 
and  invested  the  castle  of  Mirabel,  a  place  of  im- 
portance, in  which  his  mother,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
right  to  Guienne,  was  besieged.  He  flew  to  the  relief  of 
this  place  with  the  spirit  of  a  greater  character,  and  the 
success  was  answerable.  The  Breton  and  Poitevin-^  army 
was  defeated ;  his  mother  was  freed ;  and  the  young  Duke 
of  Brittany  and  his  sister  were  made  prisoners.  !!3he 
latter  he  sent  into  England,  to  be  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Bristol;  the  former  he  carried  with  him  to  Eouen.  THie 
good  fortune  of  John  now  seemed  to  be  at  its  highest  point ; 
but  it  was  exalted  on  a  precipice;  and  this  great  victory 
proved  the  occasion  of  all  the  evils  which  afflicted  his  life. 

John  was  not  of  a  character  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
having  the  life  of  his  rival  in  his  hands.  All  historians  are 
as  fully  agreed  that  he  murdered  his  nephew  as  they  differ 
in  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished  that  crime.  But  the 
report  was  soon  spread  abroad,  variously  heightened  in  the 
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circumstancefl  bj  the  obfourit^  of  ^eh  \ek  ail 

men  at  liberty  to  imagine  vaiA  ii  mt,  and  exf^ited  nil  thoit 
sentimenta  of  pity  uid  indiirii  ou  wbicli  a  vi^ry  young 
prince  of  great  hopes,  cmelli  red  by  hit  unci e,  nat uraUjr 

inspire.     Philip  had  ne^*»  a  an  occasion  of  endeavoaf^ 

ing  to  ruin  the  king  of  i  \  and  havm^  now  a<?quired 

an  opportunity  of  aocom^uaauig  that  by  justice  which  he  had 
in  vain  souffht  by  ambition,  ho  filled  every  place  with  com* 
plaints  of  the  cruelty  of  John,  \¥  hotii,  aa  a  vassal  to  the 
Crown  of  France,  the  ki  d  of  the  murder  of  another 

A  D  1208.  "^^^  *^d  *^  ^^^  ^^  ^°  Paris  to  be  tried  bf 
his  peers,  Iii  was  vy  o  means  eon ais tent  eithir 
with  the  dignity  or  safety  of  John  lo  appear  to  this  aummoDB. 
He  had  the  argument  of  kings  to  j  istity  what  he  had  done. 
But  as  in  all  great  crimes  there  is  something  of  a  latest 
weakness,  and  in  a  Ticious  caution  ^amethiof^  material  ia  eW 
neglected,  John,  satisfied  with  removing  his  rival,  took  ao 
thought  about  his  enemy ;  but  wbibt  he  saw  himself  sen* 
tenced  for  non-appearance  in  the  court  of  peera,  whilJit  li« 
saw  the  king  of  France  entering  Normandy  with  a  vast  army 
in  consequence  of  this  sentence,  and  place  after  places  caatle 
after  castle,  falling  before  him,  he  passed  his  time  at  Bouea 
in  the  profoundest  t  ]uillity  ;  iudalgLiig  himself  in  indo- 
lent amusements,  auu  ^d  with  vain  threatenings  afid 
boasts,  which  only  adoea  grN  >  shame  to  hia  iuactivi^ 
The  English  barons  who  had  ar  aded  him  in  this  expe& 
tion,  disaffected  from  the  bcNginnu  ^,  and  now  wearied  Mitl 
being  so  long  witnesses  to  the  igbominy  of  their  soverem 
retired  to  their  own  country,  and  there  spread  the  report  « 
his  unaccountable  sloth  and  cowardice.  John  quickly  fol- 
lowed them ;  and  returning  into  his  kingdom,  polluted*  witb 
the  charge  of  so  heavy  a  crimo,  and  dtagraeed  by  bo  many 
fidUes,  instead  of  aimug  by  popular  acts  to  reestablish  hit 
character,  he  exacted  a  seventh  of  their  moveables  from  the 
barons,  on  pretence  that  the?  had  deserted  hts  eervice.  He 
laid  the  same  imposition  on  the  clergy,  without  giving  hitti* 
self  the  trouble  of  seeking  for  a  pretext,  lie  miide  no  proper 
use  of  these  great  supplies;  but  saw  the  great  city  of  Ilouen^ 
always  faithful  to  its  sovereigna^  aud  now  exerting  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  in  his  &your,  obliged  at  length  to  surrender, 
without  the  least  attempt  to  relieTe  ,  the  wbok 
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duchy  of  Normandy,  originally  acquired  by  tte  valour  of  his 
ancestors,  and  the  source  from  which  the  greatness  of  his 
&mily  had  been  derived,  after  being  supported  against  aU 
shocks  for  300  years,  was  torn  for  ever  m>m  the  stock  of 
BoUo,  and  reunited  to  the  Crown  of  France.  Immediately 
all  the  rest  of  the  provinces  which  he  held  on  the  continent, 
except  a  part  of  G-uienne,  despairing  of  his  protection,  and 
abhorring  his  government,  threw  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  Philip. 

Meanwhile  the  king  by  his  personal  vices  completed  the 
odium  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  impotent  violence  of 
his  government.  Uxorious  and  yet  dissolute  in  his  manners,* 
he  made  no  scruple  frequently  to  violate  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  his  nobility,  that  xock  on  which  tyranny  has 
so  often  split.  Other  acts  of  irregular  power,  in  their  great* 
est  excesses,  still  retain  the  characters  of  sovereign  author- 
itv ;  but  here  the  vices  of  the  prince  intrude  into  the  families 
of  the  subject ;  and  whilst  they  aggravate  the  oppression, 
lower  the  character  of  the  oppressor. 

In  the  disposition  which  all  thete  causes  had  concurred 
universally  to  diffuse,  the  slightest  motion  in  his  kingdom 
threatened  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Those  things 
which  in  quiet  times  would  have  only  raised  a  slight  contro- 
versy, now,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  exasperated  and 
inflamed,  were  capable  of  affording  matter  to  the  greatest 
revolutions.  The  affairs  of  the  church,  the  winds  which 
mostly  governed  the  fluctuating  people,  were  to  be  regarded 
with  the  utmost  attention.  Above  all,  the  person  who  filled 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  stood  on  a  level  with  the  throne 
'itself,  was  a  matter  of  the  last  importance.  Just  a^  this 
critical  time  died  Hubert,  archbishop  of  that  see ;  a  maa 
who  had  a  large  share  in  procuring  the  crown  for  John,  and 
in  weakening  its  authority  by  his  acts  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation,  as  well. as  by  his  subsequent  conduct.  Imm^ 
diately  on  the  death  of  this  prelate,  a  cabal  of  obscure  monkd, 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustme,  assemble  by  night ;  and,  first 
binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  divulge  their 
proceedings  until  they  should  be  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
they  elect  one  Reginald,  their  sub-prior,  archbisnop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  person  elected  immediately  crossed  the  seas  ; 
but  his  vanity  soon  discovered  the  secret  of  his  greatness. 
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A  dispute  had  long  subsisted  bei^wi^n  the  sutfmgan  bishops 

of  the  province  of  Uanterbury  aud  the  monkts  of  the  abbey  of 

St.  Austin ;  each  daimii^  a  ri<^bt  to  elect  the  metropoHtaiL 

This  dispute  was  now  renved^  aiid  ]]  uraued  with  much  vigfair. 

The  pretensions  of  the  three  cou  ending  parties  were  laid 

before  the  pope,  to  whoiQ  i         <    putea  were  highly  plefia* 

ing ;    as  he  uiew  tlmt  all  i  ito  willingly  eonapir^  to 

flatter  and  aggrandise  that  aainoiiLy  iVom  which  tbey  expect 
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bishops  was  entirely  rejected. 
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eye  upon  those  whose  authority  ne  was  every  day  uaurping^* 
The  second  election  was  set  aside,  a^  made  at  the  kiug^^  in- 
stance. This  was  enough  to  make  it  very  irregular,  Tb 
canon  law  had  now  grown  up  to  its  full  ^treiugth.  The 
enlargement  of  the  prerogative  of  the  pope  was  tlie  great 
object  of  this  jurisprudence ;  a  prerogative  which,  ibuud&d 
on  fictitious  monuments,  that  are  forged  m  an  ignorant  s|e, 
easily  admitted  by  a  credulous  people,  and  afterwards  eon- 
firmed  and  enlarged  by  these  admissions,  not  satisfied  ifith 
the  supremacy,  encroached  on  every  minute  part  of  churt'l*- 
government,  and  had  almost  an  nihil  ated  the  episcopal  juris- 
diction throughout  Europe.  Some  canons  had  given  the 
metropolitan  a  power  of  nominating  a  bishop,  when  the  eir* 
cumstances  of  the  election  were  palpably  irregular ;  and  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  waa  any  other  judge  of  the 
irregularity  thaa  the  metropolitan  him&elf^  the  election  below 
.  Tx  ,««-    ui  effect  became  nugatory-    The  pope,  taking  the 
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irregularity  in  this  case  tor  granted,  m  virtue  of 
this  canon,  and  by  his  plenitude  of  power,  ordered  the 
deputies  of  Canterbury  to  proceed  to  a  action.    At 
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,,  the  same  time  he  recommended  to  their  choice  Stephen 
I  Langton,  their  countryman ;  a  person  already  distinguished 
{  for  his  learning,  of  irreproachable  morals,  and  free  fh)m  every 
,  canonical  impediment.  This  authoritative  request  the  monies 
I  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  in  the  pope's  presence,  and  in 
his  own  city.  They  murmured  and  submitted.  In  England 
,  this  proceeding  was  not  so  easily  ratified :  John  drove  the 
.  monks  of  Canterbury  from  their  monastery;  and  having 
.  seized  upon  their  revenues,  threatened  the  effects  of  the 
same  indignation  against  all  those  who  seemed  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  proceedings  of  Eome.  But  Eome  had  not 
made  so  bold  a  step  with  intention  to  recede.  On  the  kind's 
positive  refusal  to  admit  Langton,  and  the  expulsion  of  uie 
monks  of  Canterbury,  England  was  laid  under  an  interdict. 
Then  divine  service  at  once  ceased  throughout  the  kingdom : 
the  churches  were  shut.  The  sacraments  were  suspended. 
The  dead  were  buried  without  honour,  in  highways  and 
ditches ;  and  the  living  deprived  of  all  spiritual  comfort. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  let  loose  his  indignation  against 
the  ecclesiastics;  seizing  their  goods,  throwmg  many  into 
prison,  and  permitting  or  encouraging  all  sorts  of  violence 
against  them.  The  kingdom  was  thrown  into  the  most 
terrible  confusion ;  whilst  the  people,  uncertain  of  the  ol>- 
ject  or  measure  of  their  allegiance,  and  distracted  with  op- 
posite principles  of  duty,  saw  themselves  deprived  of  their 
religious  rites  by  the  ministers  of  religion ;  and  their  king, 
furious  with  wrongs  not  caused  by  them,  falling  indiscrimin- 
ately on  the  innocent  and  the  guilty ;  for  John,  instead  of 
soothing  his  people  in  this  their  common  calamity,  tK>Qg))t 
to  terrify  them  into  obedience.  In  a  progress  whicb  lie 
made  into  the  north,  he  threw  down  the  enclosures  of  his 
forests,  to  let  loose  the  wild  beasts  upon  their  lands ;  and 
as  he  saw  the  papal  proceedings  increase  with  his  oppo^ 
sitiou,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  strengthen  himseli  by 
new  devices.  He  extorted  hostages,  and  a  new  oath  of 
fidelity,  from  his  barons.  He  raised  a  great  army,  to  divert 
the  thoughts  of  his  subjects  from  brooding  too  much  on  their 
distracted  condition.  This  army  he  transported  into  Ireland ; 
and  as  it  happened  to  his  father  in  a  simple  dispute  with  the 
pope,  whilst  he  was  dubious  of  his  hereditary  kingdom,  he 
subdued  Ireland.   At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  established 
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tlie  English  laws  in  that  kingdom,  and  to  have  appointad 
itinerant  justices. 

At  length  the  sentence  of  excommunicatioQ  waa  fulminp 
ated  against  the  king.  In  the  same  year  the  same  aanteofla 
was  ])ronounced  upon  the  Emperor  Otho ;  and  this  daiiag 
])ope  was  not  afraid  at  once  to  drive  to  extrewitiea  the  two 
greatest  princes  in  Europe.  And,  truly,  nothing  ia  mors  »• 
markable  than  the  uniform  steadiness  of  the  couit  of  Bent 
in  the  pursuits  of  her  ambitious  projects.  For  knowing 
that  pretensions  which  stand  merely  in  opinion  cannot 
bear  to  be  questioned  in  any  part,  though  she  had  hitlieftO 
seen  the  interdict  produce  but  little  effeet,  and  perceiTed 
that  the  excommunication  itself  could  draw  aoaroe  006 
poor  bigot  from  the  king's  service,  yet  she  receded  not  the 
least  point  from  the  utmost  of  her  demand.  She  broke  df 
an  accommodation  just  on  the  point  of  being  oondnded, 
because  the  king  refused  to  repair  the  losseB  which  the  daigf 
had  suffered,  though  he  agreea  to  everything  elae,  and  efett 
submitted  tO  receive  the  archbishop,  who,  beine  obtruded  on 
him,  had  in  reality  been  set  over  him.  But  the  pope^  bidd 
as  politic,  determined  to  render  him  perfectly  subnuMm; 
and  to  this  purpose  brought  out  the  last  arms  of  the  eod^ 
siastic  stores,  which  were  reserved  for  the  most  extreme  oe- 
casions.  Having  first  released  the  English  subjects  fiom 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  by  an  unheard-of  presumption  he 
formally  deposed  John  from  his  throne  and  dimity ;  he  in- 
vited the  king  of  France  to  take  possession  oT  the  forfeited 
crown ;  he  called  forth  all  persons  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  assist  in  this  expedition,  by  the  pardons  and  privileges  of 
those  who  fought  for  the  Holy  Land. 

This  proceeding  did  not  astonish  the  world.  The  king  of 
France,  having  driven  John  from  all  he  held  on  the  conti- 
nent,  gladly  saw  religion  itself  invite  him  to  further  con- 
quests. He  summoned  all  his  vassals,  under  the  penalty  of 
felony,  and  the  opprobrious  name  of  culvertage^^  (a  name  of 
all  things  dreadea  by  both  nations,)  to  attend  in  this  expe- 
dition; and  such  force  had  this  threat,  and  the  hope  of 
plunder  in  England,  that  a  very  great  army  was  in  a  short 
time  assembled.     A  fleet  also  rendezvoused  in  the  mouth 

'  A  word  of  uncertain  deriyation,  but  which  signifies  some  tcaiidaloat 
species  of  cowardice. 
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of  the  Seine,  by  the  writers  of  these  times  said  to  consist  of 
1700  sail.  On  this  occasion  John  roused  idl  his  powers.  He 
called  upon  all  his  people,  who,  by  the  duty  of  their  tenure 
or  allegiance,  were  obliged  to  defend  their  lord  and  king ;  and 
in  his  writs  stimulated  them  by  the  same  threats  of  culvert' 
age,  which  had  been  employed  against  him.  They 
operated  powerfully  in  his  favour.  His  fleet  in  *  ' 
number  exceeded  the  vast  navy  of  Prance  ;  his  army  was  in 
everything  but  heartiness  to  the  cause  equal,  and,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  Kent,  expected  the  descent  of  the  French 
forces.  "Whilst  these  two  mighty  armies  overspread  the  op- 
posite coasts,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  their  fleets,  and 
the  decision  of  so  vast  an  event  was  hourly  expected,  various 
^thoughts  rose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  moved  the  springs 
of  these  affairs.  John,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  armies 
in  the  world,  trembled  inwardly  when  he  reflected  how  little 
he  possessed  or  merited  their  confidence.  Wounded  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  crimes,  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 
hated  by  his  subjects,  in  danger  of  being  at  once  abandoned 
by  heaven  and  earth,  he  was  filled  with  the  most  fearful  ani^ 
iety.  The  legates  of  the  pope  had  hitherto  seen  everything 
succeed  to  their  wish.  But  having  made  use  of  an  instrument 
too  great  for  them  to  wield,  they  apprehended  that,  when  it 
had  overthrown  their  adversary,  it  might  recoil  upon  the  court 
of  Rome  itself;  that  to  add  England  to  the  rest  of  Philip's 
great  possessions  was  not  the  way  to  make  him  humble; 
and  that,  in  ruining  John  to  aggrandize  that  monarch,  tjiey 
should  set  up  a  powerful  enemy  in  the  place  of  a  submissive 
vassal. 

They  had  done  enough  to  give  them  a  superiority  in  any 
negotiation,  and  they  privately  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king 
of  England.  Finding  him  very  tractable,  they  hasted  to  com- 
plete the  treaty.  The  pope's  legate,  Pandulph,  was  intrust- 
ed with  this  affair.  He  knew  the  nature  of  men  to  be 
such,  that  they  seldom  engage  willingly  if  the  whole  of  a 
hardship  be  shown  them  at  first,  but  that  having  advanced  a 
certain  length,  their  former  concessions  are  an  argument 
with  them  to  advance  further,  and  to  give  all,  because  thev 
have  already  given  a  great  deal.  Therefore  he  began  with 
exacting  an  oath  from  the  king,  by  which,  without  showing 
the  extent  of  his  design,  he  engaged  him  to  everything  he 
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could  ask.  John  swore  to  submit  to  the  legate  in  all  thingi 
relatiug  to  his  excommunicatioii.  And  first  he  waa  ohEged 
to  accept  Langton  as  archbishop ;  then  to  restore  ihemoun 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  deprived  ecdesiastica,  and  to  fludn 
them  a  full  indemniiication  for  all  their  losaea.  And  iKMr, 
by  these  concessions,  all  things  seemed  to  be  pezfeotly  wU 
tied.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  entirely  removed.  Bat 
when  the  king  expected  for  so  perfect  a  submiaaion  a  M 
absolution,  the  legate  began  a  laboured  harangue  on  hia  xa- 
bellion,  his  tyranny,  and  the  innumerable  sins  he  had  ooBh 
mitted  ;  and  in  conclusion  declared,  that  there  was  no  in^ 
left  to  appease  God  and  the  church  but  to  resign  hia  crown  to 
the  holy  see,  from  whose  hands  he  should  receive  it  purified 
from  all  pollutions,  and  hold  it  for  the  future  by  homage^  and 
an  annual  tribute. 

John  was  struck  motionless  at  a  demand  ao  extravagHit 
and  unexpected.  He  knew  not  on  which  side  to  torn.  If 
he  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  coast  of  France,  he  there  sawUi 
enemy  Philip,  who  considered  him  as  a  criminal  aa  well  as  n 
enemy,  and  who  aimed  not  only  at  his  crown  but  his  life,  at 
the  head  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  fierce  people,  ready 
to  rush  in  upon  him.  If  he  looked  at  his  own  army,  he  saw 
nothing  there  but  coldness,  disaffection,  uncertainty,  distrust, 
and  a  strength  in  which  he  knew  not  whether  he  oiicht  most 
to  confide  or  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  papal  thundem, 
from  the  wounds  of  which  he  was  still  sore,  were  levelled  full 
at  his  head.  He  could  not  look  steadily  at  these  complicated 
diillculties  ;  and  truly  it  is  hard  to  say  what  choice  he  had,  if 
any  choice  were  left  to  the  kings  in  what  concerns  the  inde- 
pend(^nce  of  their  crown.  Surrounded,  therefore,  with  these 
diiiiculties,  and  that  all  his  late  humiliations  might  not  be  rei^ 
dered  as  ineffectual  as  they  were  ignominious,  he  took  the 
last  step ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly  of  Ui 
j)eers  and  prelates,  who  turned  their  eyes  from  this  mortify- 
ing sight,  formally  resigned  his  crown  to  the  pope's  legate ; 
to  whom  at  the  same  time  he  did  homage,  and  paid  the  firs^ 
fruits  of  his  tribute.  Nothing  could  be  added  to  the  humili- 
ation of  the  king  upon  this  occasion  but  the  insolence  of 
the  legate,  who  spurned  the  treasure  with  his  foot,  and  let  tiie 
crown  remain  a  long  time  on  the  ground  before  he  restored 
it  to  the  degraded  owner. 
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In  thia  proceeding  the  raotives  of  the  king  may  be  easily 
discovered ;  but  how  the  barons  of  the  kingdom,  who  were 
deeply  concerned,  suffered,  witliout  any  protestation,  the  in- 
dependency of  the  Crown  to  be  thy  a  forfeited,  ia  mentioiied 
by  no  historian  of  tliat  time.  Id  ciylL  tumiiltB  it  is  aatoniah- 
ing  how  little  regard  is  paid  hv  all  parties  to  the  honour  or 
safety  of  their  country.  The  king's  friend  a  were  probably 
induced  to  acquiesce  by  the  same  raotivea  that  had  influenced 
the  king.  Hi  a  enemies,  who  were  the  most  numerous,  per- 
haps saw  his  abasement  with  pleasure,  as  they  knew  thia 
Eiction  might  be  one  day  employed  against  him  with  effect. 
To  the  bigots  it  was  enough  that  it  aggrandized  the  pope. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  conduct  of 
Pandulph  towards  King  John  bore  a  very  great  affinity  to 
that  of  the  Roman  consuls  to  the  people  of  Carthage  in  the 
last  Punic  war ;  drawing  them  from  concession  to  conces- 
sion, and  carefully  concealing  their  design,  until  they  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  resist.  Such  a  strong 
resemblance  did  the  same  ambition  produce  in  such  distant 
times ;  and  it  is  far  from  the  sole  instance  in  wliich  we  may 
trace  a  similarity  between  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  for- 
mer and  latter  Kome  in  their  common  design  on  the  liberties 
of  mankind. 

The  legates,  having  thus  triumphed  over  the 
king,  passed  back  into  France,  but  without  re-  *  * 
laxing  the  interdict  or  excommunication,  which  they  still 
Left  hanging  over  him,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  throw 
off  the  chains  of  his  new  subjection.  Arriving  in  IVance, 
they  delivered  their  orders  to  Philip  with  as  much  haughtiness 
as  they  had  done  to  John.  They  told  him  that  the  end  of 
the  war  was  answered  in  the  humiliation  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  been  rendered  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church : 
and  that  if  the  king  of  France  should,  after  this  notice,  pro- 
ceed to  further  hostilities,  he  had  to  apprehend  the  same  sen- 
tence which  had  humbled  his  adversary.  Philip,  who  had  not 
raised  so  great  an  army  with  a  view  of  reforming  the  man- 
ners of  King  John,  would  have  slighted  these  threats,  had 
he  not  found  that  they  were  seconded  by  the  ill  dispositions 
of  a  part  of  his  own  army.  The  Earl  of  Flanders,  always  dis- 
affected to  his  cause,  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  oppose 
him ;    and  only  following  him  through  fear,  withdrew  his 
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forces,  and  now  openly  oppoa«d  1  ■ 
arms  against  his  revolted  vwsal.  The  cause  of  John  wns 
revived  by  this  dissension ;  and  hk  ourage  aeemed  rekiDdted. 
Making  one  effort  of  a  vigorous  mmdf  he  brought  his  itet^t  to 
an  action  of  the  French  navr,  which  be  entirely  destroyed  on 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  tnua  freed  himself  from  the  terrot 
of  an  invasion.  Bnt  when  he  intended  to  embark  and  imprcrrEf 
his  success,  the  barons  refiised  to  folloiv^  bitn.  Tlwj  alleged 
that  he  was  still  excommunicated^  and  that  they  would  not 
follow  a  lord  under  the  oena urea  of  the  church.  Thia  de- 
monstrated to  the  king  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  absolution ; 
and  he  received  it  this  year  from  the  hands  of  Cardina) 
Langton. 

That  archbishop  no  sooner  came  into  the  kingdom  thmi 
he  discovered  designs  very  different  from  tliose  which  tli*i 
pope  had  raised  hun  to  promote.  He  formed  schemes  of  4 
very  deep  and  extensive  nature ;  and  became  the  first  mover 
in  all  the  af&irs  which  distiuguished  the  remainder  of  this 
reign.  In  the  oath  which  be  administered  to  John  oil  hii 
absolution  he  did  not  confine  hii  iself  solely  to  the  eccle- 
siastical grievances,  but  made  him  swear  to  amend  his  civil 
government;  to  raise  no  tax  wi  lout  the  consent  of  the 
great  council ;  and  to  punish  no  lan  but  by  the  judgment 
of  his  court.  In  these  terms  we  i  ay  see  the  Oreat  Charter 
traced  in  miniature.  A  new  ecene  uf  eontentmn  was  opened ; 
new  pretensions  were  started ;  a  new  scheme  was  di splayed ^ 
One  dispute  was  hardly  dosed  when  lie  waB  involred  in  an* 
other;  and  this  unfortunate  kin^  soon  discovered,  that  to 
renounce  his  dignity  was  not  the  way  to  secure  his  repose. 
For,  being  cleared  m)m  the  excommunication,  he  resolved  to 
pursue  the  war  in  France,  in  which  he  waa  not  without  a 
prospect  of  success ;  but  the  barons  refused  upon  new  pre-- 
tences,  and  not  a  |uui  would  servo.  The  king,  incensed  to  Mnd 
himself  equally  oppoepdin  his  lawful  and  uidawful  eommandSf 
prepared  to  avenge  himself  in  hi  a  accustomed  manner;  and 
to  reduce  the  barons  to  obedience  by  carrying  war  into  their 
estates.  But  he  found  by  this  eiperiment  that  his  power 
was  at  an  end.  The  archbishop  iol lowed  him ;  confronted 
him  with  the  liberties  of  his  people ;  reminded  him  of  his 
late  oath ;  and  threatened  to  ei communicate  erery  person 
who  should  ob^y  him  in  his  illegal  proeei  The  king. 


first  provoked,  afterwards  terrified,  at  this  resolution,  forbore 
to  prosecute  the  recusants. 

The  English  barons  had  privileges,  which  they  knew  to 
have  been  violated ;  they  had  always  kept  up  the  memory  of 
the  ancient  Saxon  liberty ;  and  if  they  were  the  conquerors 
of  Britain,  they  did  not  think  that  their  own  servitude 
was  the  just  fipuit  of  their  victory.  They  had,  . 
however,  but  an  indistinct  view  of  the  object 
at  which  thev  aimed;  they  rather  felt  theur  wrongs  than 
understood  the  cause  of  them;  and  having  no  head  nor 
council,  they  were  more  in  a  condition  of  distressing  their 
king,  and  disgracing  their  country  by  their  disobedience, 
than  of  applying  any  effectual  remedy  to  their  grievances. 
Langton  saw  these  dispositions  and  these  wants.  He  had 
conceived  a  settled  plan  for  reducing  the  king ;  and  all  his 
actions  tended  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Tms  prelate,  un- 
der pretence  of  holdmg  an  ecclesiastical  syno<t  drew  to- 
gether privately  some  of  the  principal  barons  to  the  church 
of  St.  raul  in  London.  There,  haviag  expatiated  on  the 
miseries  which  the  kingdom  suffered,  and  having  explained 
at  the  same  time  the  liberties  to  which  it  was  entitled,  he 
produced  the  famous  charter  of  Henry  I.,  long  concealed, 
and  of  which,  with  infinite  difficulty,  he  had  procured  an  au- 
thentic copy.  This  he  held  up  to  the  barons  as  the  stand- 
ard about  which  they  were  to  unite.  These  were  the  liber- 
ties which  their  ancestors  had  received  by  the  free  concession 
of  a  former  king ;  and  these  the  rights  which  their  virtue 
was  to  force  from  the  present,  if  (which  God  forbid)  th^ 
should  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  extremi- 
ties. The  barons,  transported  to  find  an  authentic  instru- 
ment to  justify  their  discontent,  and  to  explain  and  sanction 
their  pretensions,  covered  the  archbishop  with  praises ; 
readily  confederated  to  support  their  demands ;  and,  binding 
themselves  by  every  obligation  of  human  and  religious  faith 
to  vigour,  unanimity,  and  secrecy,  they  departed  to  confed- 
erate others  in  their  design. 

This  plot  was  in  the  hands  of  too  many  to  be  perfectly 
concealed ;  and  John  saw,  without  knowing  how  to  ward  it 
off*,  a  more  dangerous  blow  levelled  at  his  authority  than  any 
of  the  former.  He  had  no  resources  within  his  kingdom, 
where  all  ranks  and  orders  were  united  against  him  by 
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one  common  hatred.  Foreign  alliance  he  had  [ 
temporal  powers.  He  endeavoured,  therefore, 
to  draw  some  benefit  from  the  misfortuiie  ci  his  hew  cir- 
cumstances ;  he  threw  himself  upon  the  proteotioiL  |(rjtt* 
papal  power,  which  he  had  so  long  and  with  such  rei 
posed.  The  pope  readily  received  him  into  his  pro 
but  took  this  occasion  to  make  him  purchase  it  uy 
and  more  formal  resignation  of  his  crown.  His  prei. 
eessities,  and  his  habits  of  humiliation,  made  thia 
degradation  easy  to  the  king.  But  Langton,  who  no 
acted  in  subservience  to  the  pope,  from  whom  he  had 
nothing  further  to  expect,  and  wno  had  put  himself  oit  As 
head  of  the  patrons  of  civil  liberty,  loudly  exclaimed  at  Ak 
indignity,  protested  against  the  resignation,  and  laid  lus  pro- 
testation on  the  altar. 

This  was  more  disagreeable  to  the  barons  than  the  fat 
resignation,  as  they  were  sensible  that  he  now  degi^adsd- 
hiQiself  only  to  humble  his  subjects.  They  were^  hoi^efBr,. 
ouce  more  patient  witnesses  to  that  ignominious  act^  and 
were  so  much  overawed  by  the  pope,  or  had  brought  their 
design  to  so  little  maturity,  that  the  king,  in  spite  of  it,  stiQ 
found  means  and  authority  to  raise  an  army,  with  whidi  hs 
made  a  final  effort  to  recover  some  part  of  his  dominions  i& 
Prance.  The  juncture  was  altogether  favourable  to  his  d^ 
sign.  Philip  had  all  his  attention  abundantly  employed  in 
another  quarter  against  the  terrible  attacks  of  the  ISammt 
Otho,  in  a  confederacy  with  the  Earl  of  flandera.  Johpy 
strengthened  by  this  cuversion,  carried  on  the  war  in  Poitott 
for  some  time  with  good  appearances.  The  battle  of  BovineSi 
which  was  fought  this  year,  put  an  end  to  all  these  bopesi 
In  this  battle  the  imperial  army,  consisting  of  150,600  moo, 
were  defeated  by  a  third  of  their  number  of  Prench  foress. 
The  emperor  himself,  with  difficulty  escaping  from  the  field, 
survived  but  a  short  time  a  battle  which  entirely  broke  Us.' 
strength.  So  signal  a  success  established  the  grandeur-  sf  ■ 
Prance  upon  immovable  foundations.  Philip  rose  contixin^ 
ally  in  reputation  and  power,  whilst  John  continnaUy  dsp 
dined  in  both ;  and  as  the  king  of  Prance  was  now  ready  to. 
employ  against  him  all  his  forces,  so  lately  victorious^  he 
sued  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legate  for  a  truce,  whid 
was  granted  to  him  for  five  years.     Such  truces  stood  in  the 
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place  of  regular  treaties  of  peace,  which  W4^  not  often  made 
at  that  time. 

The  harons  of  England  had  made  use  of  the  king's  absence 
to  bring  their  confederacy  to  form ;  and  now,  seeing  him 
return  with  so  little  credit,  his  allies  discomfited,  and  no  hope 
of  a  party  among  his  subjects,  they  appeared  in  a 
body  before  him  at  London.  All  m  complete 
annour,  and  in  the  guise  of  defiance,  they  presented  a  peti- 
tion, very  humble  in  the  language,  but  excessive  in  the  sub- 
stance ;  in  which  they  declared  their  liberties,  and  prayed 
that  they  might  be  formally  allowed  and  established  by  the 
royal  authority.  The  king  resolved  not  to  submit  to  their 
demands  ;  but  being  at  present  in  no  condition  to  resist,  he 
required  time  to  consider  of  so  important  an  afiair.  The  time, 
which  was  granted  to  the  king  to  deliberate,  he  employed  in 
finding  means  to  avoid  a  compliance.  He  took  the  cross,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  render  his  person  sacred.  He  obliged  the 
people  to  renew  their  oath  of  fealty ;  and,  lastly,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  pope.  Fortified  by  all  the  devices  which  could 
be  used  to  supply  the  place  of  a  real  strength,  he  ventured, 
when  the  barons  renewed  their  demands,  to  give  them  a 
positive  refusal ;  he  swore  by  the  feet  of  Q-od  (his  usual  oath) 
that  he  would  never  grant  them  such  liberties  as  must  make 
a  slave  of  himself. 

The  barons,  on  this  answer,  immediately  fly  to  arms :  they 
rise  in  every  part ;  they  form  an  army,  and  appoint  a  leader  5 
and  as  they  knew  that  no  design  can  involve  all  sorts  of 
people,  or  inspire  them  with  extraordinary  resolution,  unless 
it  be  animated  with  religion,  they  called  their  leader  the 
marshal  of  the  army  of  Q-od  and  holy  church.  The  king 
was  whoUy  unprovided  against  so  general  a  defection.  The 
city  of  London,  the  possession  of  which  has  generally  proved 
a  decisive  advantage  in  the  English  civil  wars,  was  betrayed 
to  the  barons.  He  might  rather  be  said  to  be  imprisoned 
than  defended  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  which  close  siege 
was  laid  ;  whilst  the  marshal  of  the  barons'  army,  exercising 
the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  issued  writs  to  summon  all  the 
lords  to  join  the  army  of  liberty;  threatening  equally  all  those 
who  should  adhere  to  the  king,  and  those  who  betrayed  an 
indifference  to  the  cause  by  their  neutrality.  John,  deserted 
by  all,  had  no  resource  but  in  temporizing  and  submission. 

VOL.    VI.  2   D 
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Without  questioning  in  any  part  the  terms  of  a  txeafy,iAidi 
he  intended  to  observe  in  none,  he  agreed  to  everytomg  tiie 
barons  thought  fit  to  ask ;  hoping  that  the  exorbitanoj  tif 
their  demands  would  justify  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid  tiw 
breach  of  his  promises.  The  instruments  by  which  thelnzani 
secured  their  liberties  were  drawn  up  in  form  of  dutfter% 
and  in  the  manner  by  which  grants  had  been  lunallj  made  to 
monasteries ;  with  a  preamble  signifying,  that  it  was  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  king's  soul,  and  those  of  bia  anoetton 
Por  the  place  of  solemnizing  this  remarkable  act,  they  chow 
a  large  held,  overlooked  by  Windsor,  called  Bunning-mede^ 
which  in  our  present  tongue  signifies  the  meadow  of  coandl; 
a  place  long  consecrated  by  public  opinion,  as  that  wheran 
the  quarrels  and  wars  which  arose  in  the  English  natioOi 
when  divided  into  kingdoms  or  factions,  had  been  termiiuted 
from  the  remotest  times.  Here  it  was  that  King  John,  <m 
the  15th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1216,  siffiied 
those  two  memorable  instruments,  which  first  disarmed  the 
Grown  of  its  unlimited  prerogatives,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  English  liberty.  One  was  called  the  Great  Charter ;  the 
other,  the  Charter  of  the  Forest.  If  we  look  back  to  the 
state  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  we  shall  the  better  compre- 
hend the  spirit  and  necessity  of  these  grants. 

Besides  the  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  at  that  time,  two. 
systems  of  laws,  very  different  from  each  other  in  their  ol^ 
ject,  their  reason,  and  their  authority,  regulated  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom:  the  Forest  law,  and  the  Common  law. 
After  the  Northern  nations  had  settled  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  hunting,  which  had  formerly  been  the  chief 
means  of  their  subsistence,  still  continued  their  fayourite  & 
version.  Q-reat  tracts  of  each  country,  wasted  by  the  wan 
in  which  it  was  conquered,  were  set  apart  for  tms  'kind  ef 
sport,  and  guarded  in  a  state  of  desolation  by  strict  laws  and 
severe  penalties.  When  such  waste  lands  were  in  the  hands 
of  subjects,  they  were  called  chases  ;  when  in  the  power  of 
the  sovereign,  they  were  denominated  forests.  These  foresti 
lay  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  no  hundred,  county,  or 
bishoprick ;  and  therefore  being  out  both  of  the  common  and 
the  spiritual  law,  they  were  governed  by  a  law  of  their  own, 
which  was  such  as  the  king  by  his  private  will  thought  pro- 
per to  impose.  There  were  reckoned  in  England  no  less  thia 
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sixty-eight  royal  forests,  some  of  them  of  yast  extent.  In 
these  great  tracts  were  many  scattered  inhabitants ;  and 
several  persons  had  property  of  wood-land,  and  other  soil, 
enclosed  within  their  bounds.  H^e  the  king  had  separate 
courts  and  particular  justiciaries :  a  complete  jurisprudence, 
with  all  its  ceremonies  and  terms  of  art,  was  formed ;  and 
it  appears  that  these  laws  were  better  digested,  and  more 
carefully  enforced,  than  those  which  belonged  to  ciyil  go- 
,  vemment.  They  had,  indeed,  all  the  qualities  of  the  worst  of 
laws.  Their  professed  object  was  to  keep  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  desolate.  They  nindered  communication,  and  de- 
stroyed industry.  They  had  a  trivial  object,  and  most  severe 
sanctions ;  for  as  they  beloDged  immediately  to  the  king's 
personal  pleasures,  by  the  la^  interpretation  of  treadicm  in 
those  days,  all  considerable  offences  against  the  forest  law, 
such  as  killing  the  beasts  of  game,  were  considered  as  high 
treason,  and  punished,  as  high  treason  then  was,  by  trunca- 
tion of  limbs,  and  loss  of  eyes  and  testicles.  Hence  arose  a 
thousand  abuses,  vexatious  suits,  and  pretences  for  imposition 
upon  an  those  who  lived  in  or  near  these  places.  The  deer 
were  suffered  to  run  loose  upon  their  lands ;  and  many  op- 
pressions were  used  with  relation  to  the  claim  of  common- 
age, which  the  people  had  in  most  of  the  forests.  The  Nor- 
man kings  were  not  the  first  makers  of  the  forest  law;  it 
subsisted  under  the  Saxon  and  Danish  kings.  Canute  the 
Great  composed  a  body  of  those  laws,  which  still  remains. 
But  under  the  Norman  kings  they  were  enforced  with  greater 
rigour,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Norman  government  was 
more  rigorous.  •  Besides,  new  forests  were  frequently  made, 
by  which  private  property  was  outraged  in  a  grievous  man- 
ner. Nothing,  perhaps,  shows  more  clearly  how  little  men 
are  able  to  depart  from  the  common  course  of  affairs,  than 
that  the  Norman  kings,  princes  of  great  ^capacity,  and  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  absolute  power,  di^  not  tlank  o1^  peopling 
these  forests  ;  places  under  their  own  uncbntitdled  dominion, 
and  which  might  have  served  as  so  many  garrisons  dispersed 
throughout  the  country.  The  Charter  of  the  Forests  hiad  for 
its  object  the  disafforesting  several  of  those  tracts ;  the  pre- 
vention of  future  afforestings  ;  the  mitigation  and  ascertain- 
ment of  the  punishments  for  breaches  of  the  forest  law. 
The  common  law,  as  it  then  prevailed  in  England,  was 
2  D  2 
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in  a  great  measore  oompOBed  of  BOtne  remnaats  of  the  old 
Saxon  customSy  joiiied  to  the  feudal  institmtioBB  brought  m  &t 
the  Norman  jconqtiest.  And  it  ie  here  to  be  obeerved,  that 
the  constitntiona  of  Magna  Charta  are  by  no  means  a  i%* 
newal  of  the  hiwa  of  St.  Edward,  or  the  ancient  Bju^qti  1aw«, 
as  our  hifltoriana  and  law-writers  generally,  though  \erj 
groundleaalj,  aaeert.  They  bear  no  resemblance,  in  any 
particular,  to  the  laws  el  St,  Edvrard,  or  to  any  other  collec- 
tion of  these  aneient  hurt  it  u  tiona .  Indee  d ,  h  o  w  sh  ould  t  h  ey  ? 
The  object  of  Magna  Oharta  is  the  coTTeetion  of  the  hnM 
policy,  which  was  first  introduced,  at  least  in  any  regulaf 
form,  at  the  conquest,, and  did  not  subsiet  before  it.  It  may 
be  fiirther  observed,  that  in  the  preamble  to  the  Great  Char* 
ter  it  is  stipulated  Uiat  the  barons  ahaU  hoid  the  libeftieif 
there  granted  io  Aem  nnd  iheir  heirSj  from  the  kin^  and  hi3 
heirs :  which  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  an  nnnlienable  teiiaiv 
was  always  nppermost  in  their  minds.  Their  idea  cTen  of 
liberty  was  not  (if  I  n*y  use  the  expreBaion)  perieetly  ffwt^ 
and  they  did  not  claim  to  posaeas  their  privileges  upon  an; 
natural  principle  or  independent  bottom,  but,  ju^t  as  th«y 
held  theur  lands,  firafm  the  king.  Tht8  ia  worthy  of  obserf* 
ation. 

<3^  the  feudal  law  all  lauded  property  ii,  by  a  fei^ed  ecm- 
clusion,  supposed  to  be  derived,  and  therefore  to  be  m^ 
ately  or  immediately  held,  from  the  Crown,  If  some  e«tat«i 
were  so  derived,  others  were  certainly  procured  by  tho  earn* 
original  title  of  conquest,  by  which  the  crown  itself  wm  no* 
quired;  and  the  deriration  from  the  king  could  in  reasoB 
only  be  considered  as  a  fiction  of  law.  But  its  eonseqtieQl 
rights  being  once  supposed,  many  red  charges  and  bnrdeni 
grew  from  a  fiction  made  only  for  the  preservation  of  auh* 
ordination ;  and  in  oonsequeuoe  of  this,  a  great  power  was 
exercised  over  th6  ]beip(ms  and  estates  of  tho  tenants.  The 
fines  on  the  sntooesttOiii  to  an  estate,  called  in  the  feudal  hB- 
guage  Reli^^'W^te  lM>t  fixed  to  any  certainty ;  and  wtm 
therefore  firequentlt  made  so  excessive,  that  they  mighft 
rather  be  consideored  as  redemptions,  or  new  purchases^  than 
acknowledgments  of  superiority  and  tenure.  With  reaped 
to  that  most  important  article  of  marriage,  there  was,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  feudal  holding,  a  great  restraint  laJd  iipmi 
it.    It  was  of  importance  to  the  lord,  that  the  person  who 
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received  the  feud  should  be  submisaive  to  him ;  he  bad 
tberefore  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  marriage  of  the  heiress 
who  inherited  the  feud.  This  right  was  carried  further  than 
tbe  necessity  required ;  the  male  heir  bimself  was  obliged  to 
marry  according  to  the  choice  of  his  lord ;  and  even  widows, 
who  had  made  one  sacrifice  to  the  feudal  tyranny,  were 
neither  suffered  to  continue  in  the  widowed  state,  nor  to 
cboose  for  themselves  tbe  partners  of  tbeir  second  bed.  In 
^t,  marriage  was  publicly  set  up  to  sale.  The  ancient  records 
of  the  exchequer  afford  many  instances  wbere  some  women 
purchased,  by  heavy  fines,  the  privilege  of  a  single  life ;  some 
tbe  free  choice  of  a  husband ;  others  the  liberty  of  rejecting 
some  person  particularly  disagreeable.  And,  what  may  appear 
extraordinary,  there  are  not  wanting  examples,  where  a  woman 
has  fined  in  a  considerable  sum,  that  she  might  not  be  com* 
pelled  to  marry  a  certain  man ;  the  suitor  on  the  other  hand 
has  outbid  her ;  and  solely  by  offering  more  for  the  marriage 
than  the  heiress  could  to  prevent  it,  he  carried  his  point 
directly  and  avowedly  against  her  inclinations.  Now,  as 
the  king  claimed  no  right  over  his  immediate  tenants  that 
they  did  not  exercise  in  the  same,  or  in  a  more  oppressive, 
manner  over  their  vassals,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more 
general  and  cruel  grievance  than  this  shameful  market,  which 
so  universally  outraged  the  most  sacred  relations  among 
mankind.  But  the  tyranny  over  women  was  not  over  with 
the  marriage.  As  the  king  seized  into  his  hands  the  estate 
of  every  deceased  tenant  in  order  to  secure  his  relief,  the 
widow  was  driven  often  by  a  heavy  composition  to  purchase 
the  admission  to  her  dower,  into  which  it  should  seem  she 
could  not  enter  without  the  king's  consent. 

All  these  were  marks  of  a  real  and  grievous  servitude.  The 
Great  Charter  was  made  not  to  destroy  the  root,  but  to 
cut  short  the  overgrown  branches,  of  the  feudal  service ;  first, 
in  moderating*  and  in  reducing  to  a  certainty,  the  reliefs 
which  the  king's  tenants  paid  on  succeeding  to  their  estate 
according  to  their  rank ;  and,  secondly,  in  tiding  off  some  of 
the  burdens  which  had  been  laid  on  marriage  whether  com- 
pulsory or  restrictive,  and  thereby  preventing  that  shamefiil 
market,  which  had  been  made  in  the  persons  of  heirs,  and  the 
most  sacred  things  amongst  mankind. 

There  were  other  provisions  made  in  the  Great  Charter/ 
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that  went  deeper  tlian  the  feudal  tenure,  and  affected  i\w 
whole  body  of  the  civil  govemmeDt,  A  great  part  of  the 
king's  revenue  then  coosisted  iu  the  fines  and  amerceiaeati 
which  were  imposed  in  hia  eourta.  A  Hue  waa  paid  there  far 
liber^  to  cniumetice,  or  to  conclude,  a  Buit.  The  punielimfint 
of  ofltencea  by  fine  was  disoretionary  ;  and  this  diacretioniry 
power  had  been  very  much  abueed.  But  by  Magna  CbiifLa 
things  were  so  ordered,  that  a  delinquent  might  be  punished, 
but  not  ruined,  by  a  fine  or  aniercement,  be^iause  the  degree 
of  his  offence,  and  the  rank  ho  held,  were  to  be  taken  iiito 
consideration.  His  freehold,  hia  merchandiae,  nnd  those  m- 
strumenta  by  which  be  obtained  his  livelihood,  were  made 
sacred  from  such  impoaitioni. 

A  more  grand  reform  was  made  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration nf  justice.  The  kings  in  those  days  seldom 
resided  long  in  one  place,  and  their  courts  followed  tbelf 
persons.  This  erratic  justice  must  have  been  productive  of 
infinite  inconvenience  to  the  litigants.  It  was  now  proTideil, 
that  civil  suitH,  called  Common  Heas^  should  be  fixed  to  some 
certain  place.  Thus  one  brancli  of  jurisdiction  waa  separated 
from  the  king's  court,  and  detached  from  his  person.  They  had 
not  yet  come  to  that  maturity  of  iuneprudence  as  to  think 
this  might  be  made  to  extend  to  criminal  law  alao  ;  and  that 
the  latter  was  an  object  of  still  greater  importance.  But  e veil 
the  former  may  be  considered  as  a  great  revolution.  A 
tribunal,  a  creature  of  mere  law,  independent  of  peraonul 
power,  was  established,  and  this  separation  of  a  king's 
authority  from  his  person  was  a  matter  of  vast  conseqpeBCO 
towards  introducing  ideas  of  freedom,  and  confirming  tho 
sacrednesa  and  majesty  of  laws. 

But  the  grand  article,  and  that  which  cemented  aU  th^ 
parts  of  the  fabric  of  liberty,  was  this,  ^*  that  no  fireeman 
shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  disseized,  or  outlawed,  Of 
banished,  or  in  any  wise  destroyed,  but  bj  judgment  of  hii 
peers." 

There  is  another  article  of  nearly  as  much  consequence  ai 
the  former,  considering  the  state  of  the  nation  at  that  time, 
by  which  it  is  provided,  that  the  barons  shall  grant  to  tbeir 
tenants  the  same  liberties  which  ihej  had  stipulated  for  them* 
selves.  This  prevented  the  kingdom  from  degenerating  into 
the  worst  imaginab le  govemm e nt, — a  feudal  aristocracy .  Thi 
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English  barons  were  not  in  the  condition  of  those  great 
princes  who  had  made  Ihe  French  monarchy  so  low  in  the 
preceding  century ;  or  like  those  who  reduced  the  imperial 
power  to  a  name.  They  had  been  brought  to  moaeratie 
bounds  by  the  policy  of  the  first  and  second  Henrys,  and 
were  not  m  a  condition  to  set  up  for  petty  sovereigns  by  an 
usurpation  equally  detrimental  to  the  Crown  and  the  people. 
They  were  able  to  act  only  in  confederacy ;  and  this  common 
cause  made  it  necessary  to  consult  the  common  good,  and  to 
study  popularity  by  the  equity  of  their  proceedings.  This 
was  a  very  happy  circumstance  to  the  growing  liberty. 

These  concessions  were  so  just  and  reasonable,  that,  if  we 
except  the  force,  no  prince  could  think  himself  wronged 
in  making  them.  But  to  secure  the  observance  of  these 
articles  regulations  were  made,  which,  whilst  they  were  re- 
garded, scarcely  left  a  shadow  of  regal  power.  And  the 
barons  could  think  of  no  measures  for  securmg  their  freedom 
but  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  monarchy.  A  council  of 
twenty-five  barons  was  to  be  chosen  by  their  own  body, 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  king,  in  order  to  hear  and 
determine  upon  all  complaints  concerning  the  breach  of  the 
charter ;  and  as  these  charters  extended  to  almost  every  part 
of  government,  a  tribunal  of  his  enemies  was  set  up,  who  might 
pass  judgment  on  all  his  actions.  And  that  force  mi^ht  not 
be  wanting  to  execute  the  judgments  of  this  new  tnbunal, 
the  king  agreed  to  issue  his  own  writs  to  all  persons,  to 
oblige  them  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  twenty-five 
barons,  who  were  empowered  to  distress  him  by  seizure  of 
his  lands  and  castles,  and  by  every  possible  method,  until  the 
grievance  complained  of  was  redressed  according  to  their 

Sleasure :  his  own  person  and  his  family  were  alone  exempted 
7om  violence. 
By  these  last  concessions  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  effect- 
ually dethroned,  and  with  all  the  circumstances  of  indignity 
which  could  be  imagined.  He  had  refused  to  govern  as  a 
lawful  prince,  and  he  saw  himself  deprived  of  even  his  le&;al 
authority.  He  became  of  no  sort  of  consequence  in  his 
kingdom ;  he  was  held  in  universal  contempt  and  derision ; 
he  feU  into  a  profound  melancholy.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
had  recourse  to  the  pope,  whose  power  he  had  found  sufficient 
to  reduce  but  not  to  support  him.    The  censures  of  the  holy 
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see,  which  had  been  fulminated  at  his  desire,  were  liiila  i^ 
garded  by  the  barons,  or  even  by  the  clergy,  supported  inflji 
resistance  by  the  firmness  of  their  archbishop,  who  astedwidi 
great  yigour  in  the  cause  of  the  barons,  aiid  OTen  detiieEed 
into  their  hands  the  fortress  of  Eochester,  one  of  the  molt 
important  places  in  the  kingdom.  After  much  mA^j^^i^fi^pi^ 
the  king  at  last  resolved  upon  a  measure  of  the  most  eztrene 
kind,  extorted  by  shame,  revenge,  and  despair ;  but^  conBidB^ 
ing  the  disposition  of  the  time,  much  the  most  effectual  tint 
could  be  chosen.  He  despatched  emissaries  into  Fnmoe^  into 
the  Low  Countries,  ana  Germany,  to  raise  men  Hoc  Ui 
service.  He  had  recourse  to  the  same  measures  to  bring  Ui 
kingdom  to  obedience  which  his  predecessor  William  bid 
used  to  conquer  it.  He  promised  to  the  adventurers  in  In 
quarrel  the  lands  of  the  rebellious  barons ;  and,  it  is  ssil, 
even  empowered  his  agents  to  make  charters  of  the  estaiei 
of  several  particulars.  The  utmost  success  attended  thesi 
negotiations  in  an  age  when  Europe  abounded  with  a  WB^ 
like  and  poor  nobility;  with  younger  brothers,  for  whom 
there  was  no  provision  in  regular  armies,  who  seldom  entend 
into  the  church,  and  never  applied  themselves  to  commeros; 
and  when  every  considerable  family  was  surrounded  by  sn 
innumerable  multitude  of  retainers  and  dependants,  idle^  and 
greedy  of  war  and  pillage.  The  crusade  had  uniyersally  St 
fused  a  spirit  of  aaventure ;  and  if  any  adventure  had  the 
pope's  approbation,  it  was  sure  to  have  a  number  of  fdlowen. 
John  waited  the  effect  of  his  measures.  He  kept  up  no 
longer  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  court,  in  which  a  aegraded 
king  must  always  have  been  the  lowest  object.  He  retizBd 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight :  his  only  companions  were  sailors  snd 
fishermen,  among  whom  he  became  extremelF  popular. 
Never  was  he  more  to  be  dreaded  than  in  this  sullen  retnui; 
whilst  the  barons  amused  themselves  by  idle  jests,  and  Tsin 
conjectures  on  his  conduct.  Such  was  the  strange  want  of 
foresight  in  that  barbarous  age,  and  such  the  total  neglect  of 
design  in  their  affairs,  that  the  barons,  when  they  bad  sot 
the  charter,  which  was  weakened  even  by  the  force  by  whudi 
it  was  obtained  and  the  great  power  which  it  granted,  sofc 
no  watch  upon  the  king ;  seemed  to  have  no  intelligence  of 
the  great  and  open  machinations  which  were  carrying  est 
against  them,  ana  had  made  no  sort  of  dispositions  xor  their 
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defence.  They  spent  their  time  in  tournaments  and  bear- 
baitings,  and  other  diversions  suited  to  the  fierce  rusticity  of 
their  manners.  At  length  the  stortn  broke  forth,  and  found 
them  utterly  unprovided.  The  papal  excommunication,  the 
indignation  of  tneir  prince,  and  a  vast  army  of  lawless  and 
bold  adventurers,  were  poured  down  at  once  upon  their  heads. 
Such  numbers  were  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  that  forty 
thousand  are  said  to  have  perished  at  sea.  Yet  a  number 
still  remained  sufficient  to  compose  two  great  armies ;  one  of 
which,  with  the  enraged  king  at  its  head,  ravaged  without 
mercy  the  north  of  England ;  whilst  the  other  turned  all  ike 
west  to  a  like  scene  of  blood  and  desolation.  The  memory 
of  Stephen's  wars  was  renewed  with  every  image  of  horror, 
misery,  and  crime.  The  barons,  dispersed  and  trembliig  in 
their  castles,  waited  who  should  fall  the  next  victim,  ^ey 
liad  no  army  able  to  keep  the  field.  The  archbishop,  on 
whom  they  had  great  reliance,  was  suspended  from  his  funo-  * 
tions.  There  was  no  hope  even  from  submission ;  the  king 
could  not  fulfil  his  engagements  to  his  foreign  troops  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  utter  ruin  of  his  barons.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances of  despair  they  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  Philip, 
the  ancient  enemy  of  theur  country.  Throwing  off  all  allegi- 
ance to  John,  they  agreed  to  accept  Lewis,  the  son  of  that 
monarch,  as  their  king.  Philip  had  once  more  an  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  the  crown  of  England  into  his  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
family,  and  he  readily  embraced  it.  He  immedi- 
ately sent  his  son  into  England  with  seven  hundred  ships, 
and  slighted  the  menaces  and  excommunications  of  the  pope 
to  attain  the  same  object  for  which  he  had  formerly  armed 
to  support  and  execute  them.  The  affidrs  of  the  barons 
assumed  quite  a  new  face  by  this  reinforcement,  and  their 
rise  was  as  sudden  and  striking  as  their  fall.  The  foreign 
army  of  King  John,  without  discipline,  pay,  or  order,  ruined 
and  wasted  in  the  midst  of  its  successes,  was  little  able  to 
oppose  the  natural  force  of  the  country,  called  forth  and  re- 
cruited by  so  considerable  a  succour.  Besides,  the  French 
troops  who  served  under  John,  and  made  a  great  part  of  his 
army,  immediately  went  over  to  the  enemy,  unwilling  to 
serve  against  their  sovereign  in  a  cause  which  now  besan  to 
look  desperate.  The  son  of  the  king  of  Prance  was  acknow- 
ledged in  London,  and  received  the  homage  of  all  ranks  of 
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men.  John,  thus  deserted,  bad  no  other  ally  than  the  pope^ 
who  indeed  served  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  batwiiJi 
arms  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  alone  can  gif8 
any  force.  He  excommunicated  Lewis  and  his  adherenti;  lie 
laid  England  under  an  interdict ;  he  threatened  the  king  of 
France  himself  with  the  same  sentence ;  but  Philip  continiied 
firm,  and  the  interdict  had  little  effect  in  En^nd.  Ch^ 
dinal  Langton,  by  his  remarkable  address,  by  hia  interest  ia 
the  sacred  college,  and  his  prudent  submissions,  had  beenr^ 
stored  to  the  exercise  of  his  office  ;  but,  steady  to  the  csiue 
he  had  first  espoused,  he  made  use  of  the  recoyery  of  his  ach 
thority  to  carry  on  his  old  designs  against  the  king  and  tiie 
pope.  He  celebrated  divine  service  in  spite  of  the  interdict; 
and  by  his  influence  and  example  taught  others  to  despise  it 
The  king,  thus  deserted,  and  now  only  solicitous  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  rambled,  or  rather  fled,  from  place  to  pkce  afctiie 
head  of  a  small  party.  He  was  in  great  danger  in  passine  a 
marsh  in  Norfolk,  in  which  he  lost  the  greatest  part  of  Ids 
baggage  and  his  most  valuable  effects.  With  difficalty  he 
escaped  to  the  monastery  of  Swinestead;  where,  violently  Sffi* 
tated  by  grief  and  disappointments,  his  late  fatigue  and  w 
use  of  an  improper  diet  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died  in  a  few  days  at  Newark,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison, 
after  a  reign,  or  rather  a  struggle  to  reign,  for  eighteen  yesn^ 
the  most  turbulent  and  calamitous  both  to  king  and  people 
of  any  that  are  recorded  in  the  English  history. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  pause  here  for  a  few  momentSi 
and  to  consider  a  little  more  minutely  the  causes  which  had 
produced  the  grand  revolution  in  favour  of  liberty,  by  which 
this  reign  was  distinguished ;  and  to  draw  all  the  dream- 
stances  which  led  to  this  remarkable  event  into  a  sin^ 
point  of  view.  Since  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
only  two  princes  succeeded  to  the  crown  upon  undisputed 
titles.  William  the  Conqueror  established  his  by  force  of 
arms.  His  successors  were  obliged  to  court  the  people  by 
yielding  many  of  the  possessions  and  many  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  tlie  Crown  ;  but  they  supported  a  dubious  title 
by  a  vigorous  administration  ;  and  recovered  by  their  policy 
in  the  course  of  their  reign  wliat  the  necessity  of  their  affiurs 
obliged  them  to  relinquish  for  the  establishment  of  their 
power.     Thus  was  the  nation  kept  continually  fluctuating 
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between  freedom  and  servitude.  But  the  principles  of  free- 
dom were  predominant,  though  the  thins  itself  was  not  yet 
fully  formed.  The  continual  struggle  of  the  dersy  for  the 
ecclesiastical  liberties  laid  open  at  the  same  time  the  natural 
claims  of  the  people ;  and  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  show 
some  respect  for  those  claims,  in  order  to  add  strength  to 
their  own  party.  The  concessions  which  Henry  the  Second 
made  to  the  ecclesiastics  on  the  death  of  Becket,  which  were 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Eichard  the  First,  gave  a  grievous 
blow  to  the  authorilr  of  the  Crown ;  as  thereby  an  order  of 
80  much  power  and  influence  triumphed  over  it  in  many  es- 
sential points.  The  latter  of  these  princes  brought  it  yery 
low  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct.  Always  abroad,  the 
royal  authority  was  felt  in  its  full  vigour,  without  being  sup- 
ported by  the  dignity,  or  softened  by  the  graciousness,  of  the 
royal  presence.  Always  in  war,  he  consi&red  his  dominions 
only  as  a  resource  for  his  armies.  The  demesnes  of  the  Crown 
were  squandered.  Every  office  in  the  state  was  made  vile  bj^ 
being  sold.  Excessive  grants,  followed  by  violent  and  arbi- 
trary resumptions,  tore  to  piecesithe  whole  contexture  of  the 
government.  The  civil  tumults  which  arose  in  that  king's 
absence  showed  that  the  king's  lieutenants  at  least  mignt 
be  disobeyed  with  impunity. 

Then  came  John  to  the  Crown.  The  arbitrary  taxes  which 
he  imposed  very  early  in  his  reign,  which  offended  eyen  more 
by  the  improper  use  made  of  them  than  their  irregularity,  irri- 
tated the  people  extremely,  and  joined  with  all  the  preceding 
causes  to  make  his  government  contemptible.  Henry  the 
Second,  during  his  contests  with  the  church,  had  the  address 
to  preserve  the  barons  in  his  interests.  Afterwards,  when 
the  barons  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  his  children,  this 
wise  prince  found  means  to  secure  the  bishops  and  ecclesi- 
astics. But  John  drew  upon  himself  at  once  the  hatred  of 
all  orders  of  his  subjects.  His  struggle  with  the  pope  weak- 
ened him;  his  submission  to  the  pope  weakened  him  yet  more. 
The  loss  of  his  foreign  territories,  besides  what  he  lost  along 
with  them  in  reputation,  made  him  entirely  dependent  upon 
England ;  whereas  his  predecessors  made  one  part  of  their 
territories  subservient  to  the  preservation  of  their  authority 
in  another,  where  it  was  endangered.  Add  to  all  these  causes 
the  personal  character  of  the  king,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
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Without  quaiHoiutig  in  any  part  tlie  Urmi  i»f  n  (nrntfr^hicli 
heiutoncbd  to  olini^rvo  in  iiotio,  hc<  ngri^ad  to  f'vorjifiiiii,^  lb 
baroni  thought  M  to  lytk  ^  liojThiu  ibut  tUn  tv(i»r'1»jUrii'p}f 
their  detniliai  Wmilrl  JH«tJiy  in  Uir?  t^ym  of  tlio  w-^Hd  Mtf 
broach  of  hit  protiitmtn.  Tin;  InnLniiamLUby  wlritili  thntmronn 
iooured  their  UbtTiit^B  vvpr^  ilmwn  uji  in  form  iit'  cL^H^r^^ 
and  in  the  mamuir  by  wluoli  j^riiniM  huil  Iioimi  iininiUy  tiiu4ii  (b 
mouMteriee  t  with  n  t^rnamliln  mgturyiut?,  tbAi  ib  wfti  tlEmn 
for  tho  benefit  of  I  be  Viu^'ii  ioui,  nrMi  thimn  t»f  hU  luuti'iiifit. 
For  the  uhMO  of  Aoli^innii/'Jiig  Lhii  rotnarknblo  rirt«  thij  c^hfiM 
•  large  field,  OfeHooktKl  by  WinJ^tir,  enlUHl  Itiintiini^-md**, 
which  in  ourprei^oiit  ifirif^iut  fiignitJtm  tbiniH^mUiw  of  tHJundli 
A  place  long  oo&KnrrEilinl  by  public  fijunifjti,  hm  that  wbrrcrin 
tho  quarrels  aad  vvnm  wbiob  tivoim  m  tltn  KdglkK  luili^m 
when  divided  Intc^  kingiluntFi  or  luoti^mFip  bud  btM^ii  tnrmirmt^u 
from  the  remoteht  tiui^m,  Hnrp  it  wiu  tbat  Klii)^  Jitbu,  oq 
the  10th  day  of  ihau»i  in  tbi^  ymr  nf  (jur  hcinl  rilTi^  nipml 
thoMc  two  memorabio  iuHtrunHniU,  wbldi  llr»«ti  diiKf^niimrtht^ 
Grown  of  iti  unlmitutl  [mnv^gntivoM,  and  bud  tbi'  futintUtioa 
of  Engliih  Uberty^  0\w  mm  mllcd  ibii  r^nntt  Cfmrtt^r  ^  tk 
other,  the  Ohartt^r  nf  tlm  l''tjrti*t.  li'  wit  lordt  batik  ti*  i!i(? 
Mtato  of  the  naticm  u^.  tbati  timu,  wo  nlvuij  ibo  br^iii^r  CiPinpi^ 
hond  the  ipirit  Wid  nni^'iittity  nf  t1iniii«  i^  rim  in. 

Boiidei  the  e04?bmiuiiii(*al  junFipnnldniMi  \i\,  tbat]  ifm»,  Iwtk 
nyitems  of  lawi,  wry  iWlTvivni  fnun  i*ttidi  ni1nir  in  tb**ir  tt}h 
jeot,  their  reoeon,  initl  1  bojr  jjuibipriLy,  ivgtdstUid  lliv  u^udar 
of  tho  kingdom;  tbi>  Fi>riiMt  b^w,  nnd  tbc  CV»mmt>fi  Uw< 
After  the  JnorthmML  uiillunn  Irnd  mutt  1(4  \wf\^  and  In  oi\m 
partM  of  Burope,  bnntiiiK,  wbirb  IhuI  limtn'rly  bcmi  thu  eHkf 
means  of  their  sul}niMli<nc<.ti,  ulill  ri^niirtutM]  tbrnr  fiivonritA  d^ 
version.  Great  tuMUn  t^f  rmib  tviuiiiry,  v^uMtdd  by  Ihtt  won 
in  which  it  waijiHnn[inHiMl,  wiu't^  mA.  npjiri  lor  Ibin  Mud  ^ 
sport,  and  guipdfd  in  u  nIjiU^  unK^HuUtit^n  byfttrii^t  biwi  mA 
severe  penaUpRt.'  Whi^n  nnvU  wunio  bindii  wt*rt?  tu  tln^  buncli 
of  subjects,  mr  w«^ro  cjillod  dniMi^N^  whtsii  in  tfu^  pfiwi^r  vf 
tho  sovereignity  Wor<^  {l^nKuniind'ed  jlirimtii,  Thvut'  ttirmH 
loy  projjerljr  within  tb«i  junf^tiiclinn  td*tiri  l»nndftHl»  ru»nty,tTf 
bishoprick)  Ottdilinriijun)  bnin^  (Jut.  iHiUmnUi  cairinwn  nM 
tho  spiritual  law,  tiu-y  vfvns  L^vt^rudd  by  a  biw  tjf  iMt  vwn^ 
which  was  suoh  an  ibn  kitii^  by  In^  priviUo  will  ihcjugtit  VV> 
per  to  impose.  Tlww  Wiirtt  tHTidiuru^d  itj  l^iOgliind  no  Itiei  tuiJi 
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Terr  mudi  in  tbe*iaiiie  Btate  from  tm  antiquity  to  wbich  tkj 
will  allow  hardly  any  sort  af  bounds.  The  Beeond  i»,  that  \X 
was  formed  and  grew  up  among  ouraekea  ;  that  it  is  incvtii| 
respect  peculiar  to  this  island ;  and  that  if  the  IIoeujui  or 
any  foreign  laws  attempted  to  intrudQ  into  its  cotnppititiaii, 
it  has  always  had  Tupux  enough  to  shake  them  ofi^  and  re> 
turn  to  the  purity  of  its  primitive  constitution. 

These  opmLons  are  flattering  to  natioiml  vanity  and  pro^ 
fessional  narrowness.  And  though  they  involved  thosa  that 
supported  thmn  in  the  most  glaring  contradiction Sj  and  mim 
absurdities  even  too  ridiculous  to  mentioii,  ^e  have  alwap 
been,  and  in  a  great  measure  still  are^  extremely  tenriciou* 
of  them.  If  these  principles  are  admitted^  the  history  td 
the  law  must  in  a  great  measure  be  deemed  superfluous^ 
For  to  what  purpose  is  a  history  of  a  law,  of  wliicb  it  i&  JEW 
possible  to  trace  the  beginning,  and  which,  during  itB  coo- 
tin  uance,  has  admitted  no  essential  changes^  F  Or  why  should 
we  search  foreim  laws,  or  histaries^  for  explanation  or  ornti- 
ment  of  that  which  is  wholly  our  own  ^  and  by  which  we  uo 
effectually  distinguished  from  all  other  countries?  Thu* 
the  law  has  been  confined,  and  drawn  up  into  a  narrow  cmd 
inglorious  study  ^  and  that  which  should  be  the  leading 
science  in  eyery  well- ordered  eommon wealth,  remained  in 
all  the  barbarism  of  the  rudest  times,  wliilst  every  other  ad^ 
vanced  by  rapid  steps  to  the  highest  improvement  both  in 
solidity  and  elegance;  insomuch  that  the  study  of  our  juri^ 
prudence  presented  to  liberal  and  well- educated  minds,  eveit 
m  the  best  authors,  liardly  anything  hut  barbarous  tertas^ 
ill  explained ;  a  coarse  but  not  a  plain  espreasion^  an  iudl- 
gested  method,  and  a  species  of  reasoning,  tho  very  rcfosc  of 
the  schools;  which  deduced  the  spirit  of  the  lawj  not  from 
original  justice  or  legid  conformity^  but  from  causes  foreiga 
to  it,  and  altogether  whimsical.  Young  men  w£j?e  gent  tiviwf 
with  an  incurable,  and,  if  we  regard  the  manner  of  handling 
rather  than  the  substance,  a  very  well  founded,  disgust 
The  famous  antiquary  Spelman,  though  no  man  was  bctt^sr 
formed  for  the  most  laborious  pursuits,  in  the  beginning  d(> 
sorted  the  study  of  the  law  in  despair^  though  he  returned  to 
it  again  when  a  more  confirmed  age,  and  a  strong  desire  of 
knowledge,  enabled  him  to  wrestle  with  every  difficulty. 

The  opinions  which  have  drawn  the  law  into  audi  narrow* 
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ness,  as  they  are  weakly  founded,  so  they  are  yery  easily  re- 
futed. "With  regard  to  that  species  of  eternity  which  they 
attribute  to  the  English  law,  to  say  nothing  of  the  manifest 
contradictions  in  which  those  involye  themselyes  who  praise 
it  for  the  frequent  improyements  it  has  received,  and  at  the 
same  time  value  it  for  having  remained  without  any  change  in 
all  the  revolutions  of  government ;  it  is  obvious,  on  the  very 
first  view  of  the  Saxon  laws,  that  we  have  entirely  altered 
the  whole  frame  of  our  jurisprudence  since  the  Conquest. 
Hardly  can  we  find  in  these  old  collections  a  single  title, 
which  is  law  at  this  day ;  and  one  may  venture  to  assert  with- 
out much  hazard,  that  if  there  were  at  present  a  nation  ffo- 
vemed  by  the  Saxon  laws,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  pomt 
out  another  so  entirely  different  from  everything  we  now  see 
established  in  England. 

This  is  a  truth  which  requires  less  sagacity  than  candour 
to  discover.  The  spirit  of  party,  which  has  misled  us  in  so 
many  other  particulars,  has  tended  greatly  to  perplex  us  in 
this  matter.  For  as  the  advocates  for  prerogative  would,  by 
a  very  absurd  consequence  drawn  from  the  Norman  conquest, 
have  made  all  our  national  rights  and  liberties  to  have  arisen 
from  the  grants,  and  therefore  to  be  revocable  at  the  will,  of 
the  sovereign,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintained 
the  cause  of  liberty  did  not  support  it  upon  more  solid 
principles.  They  would  hear  of  no  beginning  to  any  of  our 
privileges,  orders,  or  laws;  and,  in  order  to  gain  them  a  re- 
verence, would  prove  that  they  were  as  old  as  the  nation ; 
and  to  support  that  opinion  they  put  to  the  torture  aU  the 
ancient  monuments.  Others,  pushing  things  fturther,  have 
offered  a  still  greater  violence  to  them.  N.  Bacon,  in  order 
to  establish  his  republican  system,  has  so  distorted  all  the 
evidence  he  has  produced,  concealed  so  many  things  of  con- 
sequence, and  thrown  such  false  colours  upon  the  whole  ar- 
gument, that  I  know  no  book  so  likely  to  mislead  the  reader 
in  our  antiquities,  if  yet  it  retains  any  authority.  In  reality, 
that  ancient  constitution,  and  those  Saxon  laws,  made  little 
or  nothing  for  any  of  our  modem  parties  ;  and  when  fairly 
laid  open  will  be  found  to  compose  such  a  system,  as  none,  I 
believe,  would  think  it  either  practicable  or  desirable  to  estab- 
lish. I  am  sensible,  that  nothing  has  been  a  larger  theme  of 
panegyric  with  all  our  writers  on  politics  and  history,  thAU 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  government ;  and  it  is  impoHoble  BOk  il 
conceive  a  high  opinion  of  its  laws,  if  WB  rather  ooiMite 
what  is  said  of  them  than  what  they  visiblj  are.  Thfl^ 
monuments  of  our  pristine  rudeness  still  subsiat ;  aad  ftaf 
stand  out  of  themselves  indisputable  evidence  to  canfate  ftt 
popular  declamations  of  those  writers,  who  would  penoade  vi 
that  the  crude  institutions  of  an  iinlettered  people  Inl 
reached  a  perfection,  which  the  united  efforts  of  inquny,  efr 
perience,  learning,  and  necessity,  have  not  been  able  to  atteai 
in  many  ages. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  present  system  of  our  laws,  like  ow 
language  and  our  learning,  is  a  very  mixed  and  heterogeneoai 
mass ;  in  some  respects  our  own ;  m  more  borrowed  Som  tie 
policy  of  foreign  nations,  and  compounded,  altered,  and 
variouslv  modified,  according  to  the  varioua  neoessitifl^ 
which  the  manners,  the  religion,  and  the  commeroe  of  tlie 
people  have  at  different  times  imposed.  It  is  our  bnaiiieM^ 
in  some  measure,  to  follow  and  point  out  these  chanffes  and 
improvements ;  a  task  we  undertake,  not  from  any  abflity  Ibr 
the  greatness  of  such  a  work,  but  purely  to  give  some  slioit 
and  plain  account  of  these  matters  to  the  very  ignorant. 

The  law  of  the  Eomans  seems  utterly  to  have  expired  in 
this  island  together  with  their  empire,  and  that,  too,  beCore 
the  Saxon  establishment.  The  An^lo-Saxons  came  into 
England  as  conquerors.  They  brought  their  own  customs 
with  them ;  and  douhtless  did  not  take  laws  from,  bul;  im- 
posed theirs  upon,  the  people  they  had  vanquished.  Tbete 
customs  of  the  conquering  nation  were  without  question  the 
same,  for  the  greater  part,  they  had  observed  before  tl»OT 
migration  from  Germany.  The  best  image  we  have  of  them 
is  to  he  found  in  Tacitus.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  thai 
some  changes  were  made  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  new  settlement,  and  to  the  change  their  constitaticm 
must  have  undergone  by  adopting  a  kingly  government,  nofc 
indeed  with  unlimited  sway,  but  certamfy  with  greater 
powers  than  their  leaders  possessed  whilst  they  continued  in 
G-ermany.  However,  we  know  very  little  of  what  was  done 
in  these  respects  until  their  conversion  to  Christianitv,  a 
revolution  which  made  still  more  essential  changes  in  uieir 
manners  and  government.  For  immediately  after  the  convex 
sion  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  the  missionaries^  who  bad 
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introduced  the  use'  of  letters,  and  came  from  Eome  full  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Eoman  civil  establishment,  must  have  ob- 
served the  gross  defect  arising  from  a  want  of  written  and 
permanent  laws.  The  king,^  from  their  report  of  the  Eoman 
method,  and  in  imitation  of  it,  first  digested  the  most  material 
customs  of  this  kingdom  into  writing,  without  having  adopted 
anything  from  the  Eoman  law,  and  only  adding  some  regu- 
lations for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  new  re- 
ligion. These  laws  stiU  exist,  and  strongly  mark  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  poverty  of  conception,  of  the  le- 
gislators. They  are  written  in  the  English  of  that  time; 
and  indeed  all  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  continued  in 
that  language  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  method  of  the  other  northern  nations,  who 
made  use  only  of  the  Latin  language  in  all  their  codes.  And 
I  take  the  difference  to  have  arisen  from  this :  at  the  time 
when  the  Visigoths,  the  Lombards,  the  Franks,  and  the 
other  northern  nations  on  the  continent  compiled  their 
laws,  the  provincial  Eomans  were  very  numerous  amongst 
them,  or  indeed  composed  the  body  of  the  people.  The  La- 
tin language  was  yet  far  from  extinguished ;  so  that  as  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  could  write  were  Eomans,  they 
found  it  difficult  to  adapt  their  characters  to  these  rough 
northern  tongues,  and  therefore  chose  to  write  in  Latin; 
which,  though  not  the  language  of  the  legislator,  could  not 
be  very  incommodious,  as  they  could  never  fail  of  interpret- 
ers ;  and  for  this  reason  not  only  their  laws,  but  all  their 
ordinary  transactions,  were  written  in  that  language.  But 
in  England,  the  Eoman  name  and  language  having  entirely 
vanished  in  the  7th  century,  the  missionary  monks  were 
obliged  to  contend  with  the  difficulty,  and  to  adapt  foreign 
characters  to  the  English  language ;  else  none  but  a  very 
few  could  possibly  have  drawn  any  advantage  from  the  things 
they  meant  to  record.  And  to  this  it  was  owing  that  many, 
even  the  ecclesiastical,  constitutions,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
ordinary  evidences  of  the  land,  were  written  in  the  language 
of  the  country. 

This  example  of  written  laws  being  given  by  Ethelbert,  it 
was  followed  by  his  successors  Edric  and  Lothaire.      The 

^  Decreta  ilia  Judicionim  juxta  exemplar  Romamrum  cum  comilio  sapi- 
entum  constituit      Beda,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
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next  legislator  amongst  the  English  was  Ina^  king  of  tte  1 
West  Saxons,  a  prince  famous  in  his  time  for  his  wiMom  nd  1 
his  piety.  His  laws,  as  well  as  those  of  the  aboye-mentuoBd 
princes,  still  suhsist.  But  we  must  always  remember^  tiiit 
ver}*^  few  of  these  laws  contained  any  new  regalatioo,  hot 
were  rather  designed  to  affirm  their  ancient  costoms,  and  to 
preserve  and  fix  them ;  and  accordingly  they  are  all  extreurij 
rude  and  imperfect.  We  read  of  a  coUection  of  laws  bv  QJb, 
king  of  the  Mercians ;  but  they  have  been  long  sinoe  lost 

The  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  by  uniyeral  consent  of  all  writaHi 
owe  more  to  the  care  and  sagacity  of  Alfred  than  of  any  of 
the  ancient  kings.  In  the  midst  of  a  cruel  war,  of  which  lie 
did  not  see  the  beginning,  nor  live  to  see  the  end,  he  did  man 
for  the  establishment  of  order  and  justice  than  any  otiier 
prince  has  been  known  to  do  in  the  profoundest  pesfia 
Many  of  the  institutions  attributed  to  him  undoubtedly  wve 
not  of  bis  establishment ;  this  shall  be  shown  when  we  oome 
to  treat  more  minutely  of  the  institutions.  But  it  is  oktf 
that  he  raised,  as  it  were,  from  the  ashes,  and  put  new  fife 
and  vigour  into,  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  almost  lost  and 
forgotten  in  the  ravages  of  the  Danish  war ;  so  that  hanug 
revived,  and  in  all  likelihood  improved,  several  ancient  nfr* 
tional  regulations,  he  has  passed  for  their  author,  with  a  r^ 

?utation  perhaps  more  just  than  if  he  had  inyented  them. 
ntbe  prologue  which  he  wrote  to  his  own  code,  he  infionni 
us,  that  he  collected  there  whatever  appeared  to  him  moit 
valuable  in  the  laws  of  Ina  and  Offa,  and  others  of  his  pio- 
genitors,  omittiDg  what  he  thought  wrong  in  itself^  or  not 
adapted  to  the  time :  and  he  seems  to  have  done  this  in& 
no  small  judgment. 

The  princes  who  succeeded  him,  having  by  his  labanrs  eft- 
joyed  more  repose,  turned  their  minds  to  the  improvement 
of  the  law ;  and  there  are  few  of  them  who  have  not  left  in 
some  collection  more  or  less  complete. 

When  the  Danes  had  established  their  empire,  they  showed 
themselves  no  less  solicitous  than  the  English  to  eollect  snd 
enforce  the  laws ;  seeming  desirous  to  repair  all  the  injurieB 
they  had  formerly  committed  against  them.  He  code  d 
Canute  the  Great  is  one  of  the  most  moderate,  equitable, 
and  full  of  any  of  the  old  collections.  There  was  no  material 
change,  if  auy  at  all,  made  in  their  general  system  by  the 
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Danish  conquest.  They  were  of  the  origmal  countiy  of  the 
8axonB,  and  could  not  lutTe  differed  from  them  in  the  ground- 
work of  their  policy.  It  appears  by  the  league  between  Al- 
fred and  Gutkrum,  that  the  Danes  took  their  laws  from  the 
English,  and  accepted  them  as  a  fsiYour.  They  were  more 
newly  come  out  of  the  northern  barbarism,  and  wanted  the 
regulations  necessary  to  a  dyU  society.  But  under  Canute 
the  English  law  receiyed  considerable  improvement.  Many 
of  the  old  English  customs,  which,  as  that  monarch  justly 
observes,  were  truly  odious,  were  abrogated ;  and  indeed  that 
code  is  the  last  we  have,  that  belongs  to  the  period  before 
the  Conquest.  That  monument,  caUed  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  is  certainly  of  a  much  l&ter  date.  And  what 
is  extraordinary,  though  the  histonans  after  the  Conquest 
continually  speak  of  the  laws  of  King  Edward,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  made  a  collection,  or  that  any  such  laws 
existed  at  that  time.  It  appears  by  the  pre&ce  to  the  hms 
of  St.  Edward,  that  these  written  constitutions  were  con- 
tinually falling  into  disuse.  Although  these  laws  had  im- 
doubtedly  their  authority,  it  was,  notwithstanding,  by  tradi- 
tionary customs  that  the  people  were  for  the  most  parfc 
governed ;  which,  as  they  varied  somewhat  in  different  pro- 
vinces, were  distinguished  accordingly  by  the  names  of  the 
West  Saxon,  the  Mercian,  and  the  Danish  law ;  but  this 
produced  no  very  remarkable  inconvenience,  as  those  cus- 
toms seemed  to  differ  from  each  other,  and  from  the  written 
laws,  rather  in  the  quantity  and  nature  of  their  pecuniary 
mulcts,  than  in  anything  essential. 

If  we  take  a  review  of  these  ancient  constitutions,  we 
shall  observe,  that  their  sanctions  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
following  objects : — 

1st,  OSie  preservation  of  the  peace.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  titles :  and  it  shows  the  ancient  Saxons  to  haye  been 
a  people  extremely  prone  to  quarrelling  and  violence.  In 
some  cases  the  law  ventures  only  to  put  this  disposition  un- 
der regulations;*  prescribing  that  no  man  shall  fight  vrith 
another  until  he  has  first  called  him  to  justice  in  a  legal  waj ; 
and  then  lays  down  the  terms,  under  which  he  may  proceed 
to  hostilities.  The  other  less  premeditated  quarrels,  in  meet- 
ings for  drinking,  or  business,  were  considered  as  more  or 
»  Leg.  Alfred.  38,  de  pugnft. 
2  E  2 
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less  heinous,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  in  wbae 
house  the  dispute  happened ;  or,  to  speak  the  limgoage  of 
that  time,  whose  peace  they  had  violated. 

2nd,  In  proportioning  the  pecuniary  mulcts  imposed  Ij 
them  for  all,  even  the  highest,  crimes,  according  to  the  dig^ 
nity  of  the  person  injured,  and  to  the  quantity  of  the  offieoce. 
For  this  purpose  they  classed  the  people  with  great  lep- 
larity  and  exactness,  hoth  in  the  ecdesiastic  and  the  seciDar 
lines;  adjusting  with  great  care  the  ecdesiastiod  to  tiie 
secular  dignities ;  and  they  not  only  estimated  each  man's 
life  according  to  his  quality,  but  they  set  a  value  upon  everr 
limb  and  member,  down  even  to  teeth,  hair,  and  naib ;  and 
these  are  the  particulars  in  which  their  laws  are  most  my 
curate  and  best  defined. 

3rd,  In  settling  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  their  oatha^ 
their  purgations,  and  the  whole  order  and  process  of  their 
superstitious  justice;  for  by  these  methods  they  seem  to 
have  decided  all  controversies. 

4tb,  In  regidating  the  several  fraternities  of  Frankniedgefl, 
by  which  all  the  people  were  naturally  bound  to  their  good 
behaviour  to  one  another,  and  to  their  superiors;  in  all 
which  they  were  excessively  strict,  in  order  to  supply  by  Hbe 
severity  of  this  police  the  extreme  laxity  and  imperfeQtion  of 
their  laws,  and  the  weak  and  precarious  authority  of  their 
kings  and  magistrates. 

These,  with  some  regulations  for  payment  of  tithes  and 
church-dues,  and  for  the  discovery  and  pursuit  of  stealers  of 
cattle,  comprise  almost  all  the  titles  deserving  notice  in  the 
Saxon  laws.  In  those  laws  there  are  frequently  to  be  ob- 
served particular  institutions,  well  and  prudently  framed; 
but  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  regular,  consistent,  and 
stable  jurisprudence.  However,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe 
something  of  equity  and  distinction  gradually  insinuating 
itself  into  these  unformed  materials;  and  some  transieizt 
flashes  of  light  striking  across  the  gloom,  which  prepared  fixr 
the  full  day  that  shone  out  afterwards.  The  cleigy,  who 
kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  Bome,  and  were  in 
effect  the  Saxon  legislators,  could  not  avoid  gathering  some 
information  from  a  law  which  never  was  perfecfly  exting^uished 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Accordingly  we  nnd  one  of  its 
principles  had  strayed  hither  so  early  as  the  time  of  Ediic 
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and  Lothaire.^  There  are  two  maxims^  of  civil -law  in  their 
proper  terms  in  the  code  of  Canute  the  G-reat,  who,  made 
and  authorized  that  collection  after  his  pilgrimage  to  Bome ; 
and  at  this  time,  it  is  remarkable,  we  find  the  institutions  of 
other  nations  imitated.  In  the  same  collection  there  is  an 
express  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  Werini.  From  hence 
it  is  plain,  that  the  resemblance  between  the  polity  of  the 
several  northern  nations  did  not  only  arise  from  their  com- 
mon original,  but  also  from  their  adopting,  in  some  cases,  the 
constitutions  of  those  amongst  them  who  were  most  remark- 
able for  their  wisdom. 

In  this  state  the  law  continued  until  the  Norman  Conquest. 
But  we  see  that  even  before  that  period  the  English  law  be- 
gan to  be  improved  by  taking  in  foreign  learning ;  we  see  the 
canons  of  several  councils  mixed  indiscriminately  with  the 
civil  constitutions  ;  and  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  rea- 
soning and  equity  to  be  found  in  them  seems  to  be  derived 
from  that  source. 

Hitherto  we  have  observed  the  progress  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
which,  conformably  to  their  manners,  were  rude  and  simple ; 
agreeably  to  their  confined  situation,  very  narrow ;  and 
though  in  some  degree,  yet  not  very  considerably,  improved 
by  foreign  communication.  However,  we  can  plainly  discern 
its  three  capital  sources : — first,  the  ancient  traditionary  cus- 
toms of  the  North,  which,  coming  upon  this  and  the  other 
civilized  parts  of  Europe  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  conquest, 
bore  down  all  the  ancient  establishments ;  and  by  being  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  people,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  great 
body  and  main  stream  of  the  Saxon  laws. 

The  second  source  was  the  canons  of  the  church.  As  yet, 
indeed,  they  were  not  reduced  into  system  and  a  regular  form 
of  jurisprudence  ;  but  they  were  the  law  of  the  clergy,  and 
consequently  influenced  considerably  a  people  over  whom  that 
order  had  an  almost  unbounded  authority.  They  corrected, 
mitigated,  and  enriched  those  rough  northern  institutions ; 
and  the  clergy  having  once  bent  the  stubborn  necks  of  that 
people  to  the  yoke  of  religion,  they  were  the  more  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  other  changes  introduced  under  the  same  sanction. 

'  Jtcstum  est  ut  proles  matrem  seqtiatur.     Edric  et  Lothair. 
2  Negatio  potior  est  affirmatione,     Possessio  proprior  est  habenti  qtuim 
deinceps  repetenti.     L.  Canut. 
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These  formed  the  third  source ;  namely,  Boxnft  parts  of  tiie 
lioman  civil  law,  and  the  customs  of  other  Gtormaa  natiom. 
But  this  source  appears  to  have  been  much  the  nnalleit  of 
the  three,  and  was  yet  inconsiderable. 

The  Norman  Conquest  is  the  great  era  of  our  lawB.  At 
this  time  the  English  jurisprudence,  which  had  hitherto  oofr 
tinned  a  poor  stream,  fed  irom  some  few,  and  thoee  aoanty, 
sources,  was  all  at  once,  as  from  a  mighty  flood,  rebleiuihed 
with  a  vast  body  of  foreign  learning,  oy  which  indeed  it 
might  be  said  rather  to  have  been  increased  than  mnoh  xm- 
proYcd ;  for  this  foreign  law  being  imposed,  not  adopted,  fir 
a  long  time  bore  strong  appearances  of  that  violeiiee  hj 
which  it  had  been  first  introduced.  All  our  monmnents  beir 
a  strong  evidence  to  this  change.  New  courta  of  juatioe^ 
new  names,  and  powers  of  officers,  in  a  word,  a  new  tenure 
of  land,  as  well  as  new  possessors  of  it,  took  place.  Even 
the  language  of  public  proceedings  was  in  a  great  i 
changed. 


[The  following  Parliamentary  Report  was  elicited  by  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Hastings 
Trial,  though  in  no  way  affecting  the  proceedings  of  the  trial 
itself.  It  forms  a  permanently  valuable  historical  document, 
for  the  guidance  of  Parliament  in  all  cases  of  a  similar  kind. 
It  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  ablest  state-papers  ever 
drawn  up.     Its  title  will  explain  its  nature.] 


REPORT, 

Made  on  the  30th  of  April,  1794,  from  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inspect  the  Lords' 
Journals,  in  relation  to  their  Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of 
"Wabeen  Hastings,  Esquire,  and  to  report  what  they  find 
therein  to  the  House  (which  Committee  were  the  Managers 
appointed  to  make  good  the  Articles  of  Impeachment 
against  the  said  "Waeeen  Hastings,  Esquire);  and  who 
were  afterwards  instructed  to  report  the  several  Matters 
which  have  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  said 
Prosecution,  and  which  have,  in  their  Opinion,  contributed 
to  the  duration  thereof  to  the  present  time,  with  their  Ob- 
servations thereupon. 

YouE  committee  has  received  two  powers  from  the  House 
— The  first  on  the  5th  of  March,  1794,  to  inspect  the  Lords' 
Journals,  in  relation  to  their  proceedings  on  the  Trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  and  to  report  what  they  find 
therein  to  the  House.  The  second  is  an  instruction  given  on 
the  17th  day  of  the  same  month  of  March,  to  this  effect : 
That  your  committee  do  report  to  this  House  the  several 
matters  which  have  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the 
said  prosecution,  and  which  have,  in  their  opinion,  contributed 
to  the  duration  thereof  to  the  present  time,  with  their  ob- 
servations thereupon. 
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Your  committee  is  sensible  that  the  duratign  of  the  i 
trial,  and  the  causes  of  that  duration,  as  well  da  the  i 
which  have  therein  occurred,  do  well  merit  the  attentive  oo» 
Bideration  of  this  House;  we  have  therefore  endeanniiedt 
with  all  diligence,  to  employ  the  powers  that  have  ben 
granted,  and  to  execute  the  orders  that  have  been  given  to  10^ 
and  to  report  thereon  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  as  fbSf  H 
the  time  would  admit.   ■ 

Your  committee  has  considered,  first,  the  mere  fiust  of  Ae 
duration  of  the  trial,  which  they  find  to  have  commenced  on 
the  13th  day  of  February,  1788,  and  to  have  continned,  hf 
various  adjournments,  to  the  said  17th  of  March.— Dnring 
that  period  the  sittings  of  the  court  have  occnpied  one  hm^ 
dred  and  eighteen  days,  or  about  one-third  or  a  year. — Ihb 
distribution  of  the  sitting  days  in  each  year  is  as  fbUows: 

In  the  year  1788,  the  court  sat  .  .  .85 

1789,  .  .  .  .17 

1790,  .            .             .            .14 
1791, 5 

1792,  .22 

1793,  ....  22 

1794,  to  the  1st  of  March,  inclusive       8 

Total    .    118 

Your  committee  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  causes  of 
this  duration,  with  regard  to  time,  as  measured  by  tiie 
calendar,  and  also  as  measured  by  the  number  of  days  ooca- 
pied  in  actual  sitting.  They  fin^  on  examining  the  auration 
of  the  trial,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  years  which  it 
has  lasted,  that  it  has  been  owing  to  several  prorogationii 
and  to  one  dissolution,  of  parliament ;  to  discussions  which 
are  supposed  to  have  arisen  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  tto 
legality  of  the  continuance  of  impeachments  from  parliament 
to  parliament ;  that  it  has  been  owing  to  the  number  and 
length  of  the  adjournments  of  the  court;  particultfly  the 
adjournments  on  account  of  the  circuit,  which  adjournments 
were  interposed  in  the  middle  of  the  session,  and  the  moit 
proper  time  for  business ;  that  it  has  been  owmg  to  one  ad- 
journment, made  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  of  the  piip 
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soner  against  one  of  your  managers,  which  took  up  a  space 
of  ten  days ;  that  two  days  adjournments  were  made  on  ac* 
count  of  the  illness  of  certain  of  the  banagers ;  and,  as  £Eur 
as  your  committee  can  judge,  two  sitting  days  were  prevent- 
ed by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  dereliction  of  the  defence 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  ^our  man-  - 
agers  not  hayiQg  been  then  ready  to  produce  theur  evidence 
in  reply,  nor  4;o  make  their  observations  on  the  evidence 
produced  by  the  prisoner's  counsel ;  as  they  expected  the 
whole  to  have  been  gone  through  before  they  were  called  on 
for  their  reply.  In  this  session,  your  committee  computes 
that  the  trial  was  delayed  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
Lords  waited  for  the  recovery  of  the  Marquis  Gomwallis,  the 
prisoner  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the  testimony  of  that 
noble  person. 

With  regard  to  the  118  days  employed  in  actual  sitting, 
the  distribution  of  the  business  was  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing : — ^There  were  spent, 

Days 
In  reading  the  articles  of  Impeachment,  and  the  de- 
fendant's answer,  and  in  aebate  on  the  mode  of 

proceeding *     .         .8 

Opening  speeches,  and  summing  up  by  the  man- 
agers   .19 

Documentary  and   oral  evidence  by  the  managers    61 
Opening  speeches  and  summing  up  by  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  and  defendant's  addresses  to  the  court    22 
Documentary  and  oral  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant 28 

118 

The  other  head,  namely,  that  the  trial  has  occupied  118 
days,  or  nearly  one-third  of  a  year : — This  your  committee 
conceives  to  have  arisen  from  the  following  immediate  causes: 
first,  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  matter  to  be  tried: — 
secondly,  The  general  nature  and  quality  of  the  evidence 
produced ;  it  was  principally  documentary  evidence,  contain- 
ed in  papers  of  great  length,  the  whole  of  which  was  often 
required  to  be  read,  when  brought  to  prove  a  single  short 
fact ;  or  it  was  oral  evidence,  in  which  must  be  taken  into 
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consideration  the  number  and  description  of  the 
examined  and  cross-examined : — thirdly,  and  principaOj,  The 
duration  of  the  trial  is  to  be  attributed  to  objeotianfl  tikn 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  the  admissibility  of  aeveeal  docop 
ments  and  persons  offered  as  evidence  on  the  part  of  As 
prosecution.  These  objections  amounted  to  sixty-two :  tiiej- 
gave  rise  to  several  debates,  and  -to  twelye  referenoes  from 
the  court  to  the  judges. — On  the  part  of  the  dazuigen»||he 
number  of  objections  was  small;  the  debates  upon  torn 
were  short ;  there  was  not  upon  them  any  reference  to  the 
judges ;  and  the  lords  did  not  even  retire  upon  any  of  C 
to  the  chamber  of  parliament. 

This  last  cause  of  the  number  of  sitting  days  your  ( 
mittee  considers  as  far  more  important  than  all  the  zest 
The  questions  upon  the  admissibility  of  evidence ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  questions  were  stated  and  were  decided; 
the  modes  of  proceeding ;  the  great  uncertainty  of  tiie  prin* 
ciple  upon  which  evidence  in  that  court  is  to  be  admitted  or 
rejected :  all  these  appear  to  your  committee  matezjally  to 
affect  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Peers  as  a  oonrt  of 
judicature,  as  well  as  its  powers,  and  the  purposes  it  was  inr 
tended  to  answer  in  the  state.  The  Peers  nave  a  yalnaUe 
interest  in  the  conservation  of  their  own  lavrful  prmlegeo: 
but  this  interest  is  not  confined  to  the  Lords.  The  Commani 
ought  to  partake  in  the  advantage  of  the  judicial  rights  and 
privileges  of  that  high  court.  Courts  are  made  for  the  sui^ 
ors,  and  not  the  suitors  for  the  court.  The  conservation  of 
all  other  parts  of  the  law,  the  whole  indeed  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,  ultimately  depends  upon  the  preserr* 
ation  of  the  law  of  parliament  in  its  original  force  and  mt 
thority. 

Your  committee  had  reason  to  entertain  apprehensiomL 
that  certain  proceedings  in  this  trial  may  possiHy  limit  ud 
weaken  the  means  of  carrying  on  any  future  impeachment  of 
the  Commons.  As  your  committee  felt  these  apprehensioiii 
strongly,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  begin  with  hnmhfy 
submitting  facts  and  observations,  on  the  proceedings  con* 
cerning  evidence,  to  the  consideration  of  this  HousiO^cAne 
they  proceed  to  state  the  other  matters  which  come  withm 
the  scope  of  the  directions  which  they  have  received. 

To  enable  your  committee  the  better  to  execute  the  task 
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imposed  upon  them,  in  carrying  on  the  impeacHment  of  this 
House,  and  to  find  some  principle  on  which  they  were  to  order 
and  regulate  their  conduct  therein,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  look  attentively  to  the  jtlrisdiction  of  the  court  in  which 
they  were  to  act  for  this  House,  and  into  its  laws  and  rules 
of  proceeding,  as  well  as  into  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  their  impeachments. 

RELATION  OF  THE  JUDGES,  &c.  TO  THE  COURT 
OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Upon  examining  into  the  course  of  proceeding  ,  #  . 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  into  the  relation  which  ""'  '' 
exists  between  the  Peers  on  the  one  hand  and  their  attend- 
ants and  assistants, — the  judges  of  the  realm,  barons  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  Corf,  the  king's  learned  counsel,  and  the 
civiKans  masters  of  the  Chancery,  on  the  other;  it  appears  to 
your  committee,  that  these  judges,  and  other  persons  learn- 
ed in  the  common  and  civil  laws,  are  no  integrant  and  ne- 
cessary part  of  that  court.  Their  writs  of  summons  are 
essentially  different ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  or  any 
of  them  have  or  of  right  ought  to  have  a  deliberative  voice, 
either  actually  or  virtually, in  the  judgments  given  in  the  high 
court  of  parliament.  Their  attendance  in  that  court  is  solaly 
ministerial ;  and  their  answers  to  questions  put  to  them  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  declaratory  of  the  law  of  parliament, 
but  are  merely  consultory  responses,  in  ord^r  to  furnish  such 
matter  (to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Peers)  as  may 
be  useful  in  reasoning  by  analogy,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
rules,  in  the  respective  courts  of  the  learned  persons  consulted, 
shall  appear  to  the  House  to  be  applicable  to  the  nature  and 
circumstance  of  the  case  before  them,  and  no  otherwise. 

JURISDICTION  OF  THE  LORDS. 

Tour  committee  finds,  That  in  all  impeachments  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  for  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours before  the  Peers  in  the  high  court  of  parliament,  the 
Peers  are  not  triers  or  jurors  only,  but  by  the  ancient  laws 
and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  known  by  constant  usage, 
are  judges  both  of  law  and  fact ;  and  we  conceive  that  the 
Lords  are  bound  not  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to 
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an  opinion  that  they  have  virtuallj  sabmitfced  to  a  dmiuni 
of  their  legal  powers  ;  or  that,  putting  themaelves  into  Ae 
situation  of  mere  triers  or  jurors,  they  may  siiSer  the  evideiioe 
in  the  cause  to  be  produced  or  not  produced  befbve  them, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges  of  the  inferior  oomti. 

LAW  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Your  committee  finds,  that  the  Lords,  in  matter  of  qypeil 
or  impeachment  in  parliament,  are  not  of  right  obligea  to 
proceed  according  to  the  course  or  rules  of  the  Boman  orii 
law,  or  by  those  of  the  law  or  usage  of  any  of  the  inftrior 
courts  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  by  the  law  and  luage  of 
parliament.  And  your  committee  finds,  that  this  hasDeen 
declared  in  the  most  clear  and  explicit  manner,  by  the  Hbon 
of  Lords,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1387  and  1888,  in  the  Uth 
year  of  King  Eichard  the  Second. 

Upon  an  appeal  in  parliament,  then  depending,  agauut 
certain  great  persons,  peers  and  commoners,  the  saad  AppMl 
was  referred  to  the  justices  and  other  learned  perBons  oftiio 

Rolls  Pari,  law ;  "At  which  time"  (it  is  said  in  the  le- 
vol.  iii.  p.  236.  cord)  "  that  the  justices  and  seijeants,  and  others 
the  learned  in  the  law  civil,  were  charged,  by  order  of  the 
king  our  sovereign  aforesaid,  to  give  their  fiEu£hful  eoonselto 
the  Lords  of  the  parliament,  concerning  the  due  prooeedingi 
in  the  cause  of  the  appeal  aforesaid.  The  which  juatuM 
Serjeants,  and  the  learned  in  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  and 
also  the  learned  in  the  law  civil,  have  taken  the  same  into 
deliberation ;  and  have  answered  to  the  said  Lords  of  pazlia- 
ineut,  that  they  had  seen  and  well  considered  the  Umar  of 
the  said  appeal ;  and  they  say,  that  the  same  appeal  vu 
neither  made  nor  pleaded  according  to  the  order  which  fte 
one  law  or  the  other  requires.  Upon  which  the  said  IiordB  of 
parliament  have  taken  the  same  into  deliberation  and  con- 
sultation, and  by  the  assent  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  and  of 
their  common  agreement,  it  was  declared,  that  in  so  high  i 
crime  as  that  which  is  charged  in  this  appeal,  which  toncheBfho 
person  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  the  state  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  perpetrated  by  persons  who  are  peers  of  thekin^ 
dom,  along  with  others,  the  cause  shall  not  be  tried  in  any 
other  place  but  in  parliament,  nor  by  any  other  law  than  the 
law  and  course  of  parliament ;  and  that  it  belongeth  to 
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the  Lords  of  parliament,  and  to  their  franchise  and  liberty 
bj  the  ancient  custom  of  the  parliament,  to  be  judees  in  such. 
cases ;  and  in  these  cases  to  judge  by  the  assent  of  the  kiiu^i 
and  thus  it  shall  be  done  in  this  case,  by  the  award  of  pdk 
Hament :  because  the>  realm  of  England  has  not  been  here- 
tofore, nor  is  it  the  intention  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  and 
the  Lords  of  parliament,  that  it  eyer  should  be,  goyemed  by 
the  law  civil ;  and  also,  it  is  their  resolution,  not  to  rule  or 
goyem  so  high  a  cause  as  this  appeal  is,  which  cannot  be  tried 
anywhere  but  in  parliament,  as  nath  been  said  before,  by  the 
course,  process,  and  order  used  in  any  courts  or  place  in- 
ferior, in  the  same  kingdom ;  which  courts  and  places  are 
not  more  than  the  executors  of  the  ancient  laws  and  dllstoms 
of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  ordinances  and  establishments 
of  parliament.  It  was  determined  by  the  said  Lords  of  par- 
liament, by  the  assent  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  that  this 
appeal  was  made  and  pleaded  well  and  sufficiently,  and  that  ' ' 
the  process  upon  it  is  good  and  effectual,  according  to  the  "^ 
law  and  course  of  parliament,  and  for  such  they  decree  and 

And  your  committee  finds,  that  toward  the  close  of  the 
same  parliament,  the  same  right  was  again  claimed  and  ad- 
mitted as  the  special  privilege  of  the  peers,  in  the  following 
manner: — "  In  this  parliament,  all  the  Lords  roiis Pari. to). 
then  present,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  claimed  ^  '•  ***»  *  '• 
as  their  franchise  that  the  weighty  matters  moved  in  this  par- 
liament, and  which  shall  be  moved  in  other  parliaments  in 
future  times,  touching  the  peers  of  the  land,  shall  be  managed, 
adjudged,  and  discussed  by  the  course  of  parliament,  and  in 
no  sort  by  the  law  civil,  or  by  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
used  in  the  other  lower  courts  of  the  kingdom,  which  claim, 
liberty,  and  franchise,  the  king  graciously  Slowed  and  granted 
to  them  in  full  parliament." 

Your  committee  finds,  that  the  Commons,  having  at  that 
time  considered  the  appeal  above-mentioned,  approved  the 
proceedings  in  it ;  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  added  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  accusation  against  the  persons  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  the  appeal.  They  also,  immediately  afterwards,  im- 
peached all  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  chief 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other  learned  and  eminent  per- 
sons, both  peers  and  commoners ;  upon  the  conclusion  of  which 
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impeacliments  it  was  tkat  the  second  daam  -wbb  emteied.  In 
all  the  transactions  aforesaid,  the  GommoDB  were  acting 
parties :  yet  neither  then,  nor  eyer  since,  have  they  made  any 
objection  or  protestation  that  the  rule  hiid  down  by  tM 
Lords,  in  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1888,  ougfatnatto 
be  applied  to  the  impeachments  of  commoners  as  mH  ai 
peers.  In  many  cases  they  have  claimed  the  benefit  of  tin 
rule ;  and  in  all  cases  they  have  acted,  and  the  peen  havB 
determined,  upon  the  same  general  principles.  The  Bmh 
have  always  supported  the  same  franchises;  nor  aze  thsn 
any  precedents  upon  the  records  of  parliament  vabfertiBg 
either  the  general  rule  or  the  particular  privileffe  ;  so  fiv  ai 
the  same  relates  either  to  the  course  of  procee£ng  or  totbe 
rule  of  law,  by  which  the  Lords  are  to  judge. 

Your  committee  observes  also,  that  in  the  commissionB  to 
the  several  lords  high  stewards  who  haye  been  appcnntod  on 
the  trials  of  peers  impeached  by  the  Commons,  we  proceed- 
ings are  directed  to  be  had  according  to  the  law  and  enatoni 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  custom  of  parliament:  which  words 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  commissions  for  trying  upon  in- 
dictments. 

4  Inst  15  "  "^^  ®v®ry  court  of  justice  "  (says  Lord  Odke) 
ns  •  p-  •  it  1^^^]^  2^^,g  g^^  customs  for  its  direction,  some 
by  the  common  law,  some  by  the  civil  and  canon  law,  acme 
by  peculiar  laws  and  customs,  <&c.,  so  the  hish  conrt  of  par- 
liament, suis  propriis  legibus  et  consuetudinwut  mtbntiii.  It 
is  by  the  Lex  et  Consuetude  Parliament!  that  aU  weigfatf 
matters  in  any  parliament  moved,  concermng  the  Peen  at 
the  realm,  or  Commons  in  parliament  assembled,  ought  to  be 
determined,  adjudged,  and  discussed  by  the  course  of  tind 
parliament,  ana  not  by  the  civil  law,  nor  yet  by  the  common 
laws  of  this  realm  used  in  more  inferior  court8."^And  after 
founding  himself  on  this  very  precedent  of  the  11th  of  Bicbard 
II.,  he  adds,  "  This  is  the  reason  that  judges  ought  not  to  ght 
any  opinion  of  a  matter  of  parliament,  beectuse  it  is  mot  to  be 
decided  by  the  common  laws,  but  secundum  legem  H  eontmetnh 
dinem  parliamenti :  and  so  the  judges  in  dhers  parHamenis 
have  confessed" 
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RULE  01?  PLEADING. 

Your  committee  do  not  find  that  any  rules  of  pleading, 
as  observed  in  the  inferior  courts,  have  ever  obtained  in  the- 
proceedings  of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  in  a  cause  or 
matter  in  which  the  whole  procedure  Jias  been  witkLn  their 
original  jurisdiction.  Nor  does  your  committee  find  that 
any  demurrer  or  exception,  as  of  £use  or  erroneous  pleading, 
hath  been  ever  admitted  to  any  impeachment  in  parliament, 
as  not  coming  within  the  form  of  the  pleading ;  and  although 
a  reservation  or  protest  is  made  by  the  defendant  (matter  of 
form,  as  we  conceive)  '^  to  the  generality,  uncertainty,  and 
insufficiency  of  the  articles  of  impeachment ; "  yet  no  objec-^ 
tions  have  in  fact  ever  been  made  in  any  part  of  the  record ; 
and  when  verbally  they  have  been  made,  (until  this  trial,) 
they  have  constantly  been  overruled. 

The  trial  of  Lord  Strafford  is  one  of  the  most  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
important  eras  in  the  history  of  parliamentary 
judicature.  In  that  trial,  and  in  the  dispositions  made  pre- 
paratory to  it,  the  process  of  impeachments  was,  on  great 
consideration,  research,  and  selection  of  precedents^  brought 
very  nearly  to.  the  form  which  it  retains  at  this  day ;  and 
great  and  important  parts  of  parliamentary  law  were  then 
kid  down.  The  Commons  at  that  time  made  new  charges,  or 
amended  the  old,  as  they  saw  occasion.  Upon  an  applica- 
tion &om  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  that  the  examinations 
taken  by  their  lordships,  at  their  request,  might  be  delivered 
to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  exact  specification  of  the 
charge  they  had  made,  on  delivering  the  message  of  the  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Pirn,  amongst  other  things,  said,  as  it  is  entered 
in  the  Lords'  Journals,  "  According  to  the  clause  Lordt*  Joum. 
of  reservation  in  the  conclusion  oi  their  charge,  ^®^  *^-  '•  ^*^- 
they  (the  Commons)  will  add  to  the  charges,  not  to  the 
matter  in  respect  of  comprehension,  extent,  or  kind,  but  only 
to  reduce  them  to  more  particularities,  that  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford might  answer  with  the  more  clearness  and  expedition 
— not  thai  they  are  hound  by  this  way  of  SPECIAL  charge; 
and  therefore  thei/  have  taken  care  in  their  House,  upon  pro^ 
testation,  that  this  shall  be  no  prejudice  to  bind  them  from 
proceeding  in  GENERAL  in  other  cases,  and  that  they  are 
not  to  be  ruled  by  proceedings  in  other  courts^  which  protesta- 
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turn  thvy  have  made,  for  the  preurvaiion  of  ike  power  qf  par* 
liament ;  and  iheif  desire  that  the  like  care  map  be  had  M 
j/our  lordnhipM*  IIouMe,**  TluH  proti^Htation  ia  entered  on  tb 
IjonU'  •)  oiiriuilH.  ThiiH  careful  wtiro  the  Commona  thifeno 
fxactncHrt  iiHcd  by  ilium  for  a  temporary  acoommodiliOD 
Hhoiild  Ix'como  iiu  example  derogatory  to  the  larger  righliaf 
piirliiiiiuMitary  process. 

Lonu'  journ.  At  length  tlio  (pioHtiou  of  thoir  being  bbligii 
vol.  xu.  i>.  UH.  ^Q  conform  to  any  of  the  rulea  below  came  to  a 
foriiuil  judgment.  In  the  trial  of  Dr.  Uochoverell,  Mareh  lOdi, 
1701),  the  Lord  Nottingham  "  dcHired  their  lordahipa'  opinkHi, 
\vh(dh(T  he  mi^ht  propoHO  a  question  to  the  judgea  km  [in 
WcHtiiiiuHter  Hall  J.  TheriMipcm  the  Lords  biBing  moTedto 
adjourn,  adjourned  to  the  i louse  of  Lordu,  and  on  debate  [m 
appcarH  hy  a  note]  it  wuh  a^riH^d  that  the  question  ikould 
he  ))r<)p()Hed  in  WeHtmnmter  ilall.*'  Accordingly,  whentb 
liordH  returned  the  uame  day  into  tho  Hall,  the  queation  WM 
])ut  by  Lord  Nottingham,  and  stated  to  the  judgea  by  the 
lord  chaneellor :  '*  WhetluT  by  the  law  of  England^  anieODi' 
Htant  {)ractice  in  all  proH(H:utionH  by  indictment  and  iN/orNM- 
liofi,  for  erinu^H  nnd  miH(h'nu^anourHy  by  writing  or  apeakiiigi 
tlu*  particular  words  HUjipoHod  to  be  written  or  apoken  muit 
not  1)0  ex])r((HHly  specified  in  the  indictment  or  information?*' 
On  this  question  tlut  judges,  icriatim^  and  in  opeii  court,  ds- 
liv(T(ul  their  opinion:  the  substance  of  which  waa,  "That 
by  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  constant  practice  in  WeiU 
niinstiT  Hall,  the  words  ought  to  be  exprussly  specified  in 
tlui  indictnuiut  or  information."  Then  the  Lords  adjourned, 
and  did  not  ccmie  into  the  Hall  until  tho  20th.  In  the  int0^ 
mediate  time  tluty  eanu^  to  resolutions  on  tho  matter  of  the 
(pu^stions  put  to  the  judges.  i)r.  Sachevcrell,  being  found 
guilty,  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment  upon  two  pointa:— The 
first,  which  he  grounded  on  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and 
which  your  eommittee  thinks  most  to  tho  present  purpose^ 
was,  *'  That  no  entire  clause,  or  sentence,  or  expression,  in 
4;itluT  of  his  sermons  or  (hidieations,  is  iiarticulorly  set  forth 
i^>r(iii'  joiini.  in  his  impeachnu^nt,  which  lie  has  ^ready  heard 
vol.  xix.p.  iKJ.  w^^y^  iudgt's  dcjclare  to  b(»  necessary  in  all  cases  of 
indictments  or  nifonnations."  On  this  head  of  objection, 
the  lord  chancellor,  on  the  %\t\  of  March,  agreeably  totbB 
resolutions  of  the  Lords  of  the  11th  and  10th  of  March,  se* 
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JuAinted  Dr.  Sacheverell :  **  That  on  oecatum  of  the  queittili 
eforo  put  to  the  judges  in  fFestmintiir  Hall,  tsA  t|^ 
aniiwer  tliereto,  their  lordships  had  fully  debateid  and  eoo>' 
aidered  of  that  matter,  and  had  come  to  the  fbllowinp;  raso* 
lution :  '  That  this  House  will  proceed  to  the  detenmoation 
of  the  impeachment  of  Dr.  Henry  Saobeverell,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  t/10  law  and  u»ag$  ^  parlia$iifU.^ 
And  afterwanhi  to  this  resolution:  'That  vrj  tht  law  and 
usage  of  parliament  in  prosecutions  for  bign  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  by  writing  or  speaking,  the  particular  words,, 
aupposed  to  be  criminal,  are  not  nsoeuarj/  to  be  expressly 
spociAed  in  such  impeachment/  So  that,  in  their  lorosbips' 
opinion,  the  law  and  usage  of  the  high  court  of  parliament 
being  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  ana  that  usage  lomu*  joom. 
not  requiring  that  words  should  be  exactly  sped-  ^•**  **•*  »•  "*• 
fled  in  impeachments,  the  answer  of  the  judges,  which  re«* 
lated  onl^  to  the  course  of  indictments  and  i^/brmoHons, 
docN  not  m  the  least  ailect  vour  case/* 

On  this  solemn  judgment  concerning  the  law  and  usage  of 
parliament,  it  is  to  bo  remarked;  First,  That  the  impeach- 
ment itself  is  not  to  be  presumed  inartiflcially  drawn.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  some  of  the  greatest 
liiwyavH  of  the  time,  who  were  perfectly  versed  in  the  manner 
of  pleading  in  the  courts  below;  and  would  naturally  have 
imitated  their  course,  if  they  had  not  been  justk  fmrflil  of ' 
Sidling  an  exiunph),  wliich  might  hereafter  subjecv  the  plain- 
ncHH  and  Nimph(nty  of  a  parliamentary  proceeding  to  the 
technieul  sublilties  of  tlie  inferior  courts ;  Seconmy,  That 
th(^  (juesiion  put  to  the  judges,  and  their  answer,  were 
Htri(!tly  coniin(!(i  to  the  law  and  practice  below ;  and  that 
nothing  in  eith($r  bad  a  tendencv  to  their  delivering  an 
opinion  concerning  parliament,  its  laws,  its  usages,  its  course 
of  proiieeding,  or  its  powers ;  Thirdly,  That  the  motion  in 
urn^st  of  judgment,  grounded  on  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
HUM  made  only  by  Dr.  Hachoverell  himself,  and  not  by  This 
counH4*l,  men  of  great  skill  and  learning,  who,  if  they  thought 
tlie  objeetions  had  any  weight,  woiud  undoubtedly  have 
nuide  and  urgiicd  them. 

Here,  oh  in  the  coho  of  the  llth  King  liielmrdthe  Hecond, 
the  judges  de<riared  unanimously,  That  such  an  objection 
would  be  fatal  to  such  a  pleading  in  any  indictment  or  in* 
VOL   vj,  2  y 
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formation:  but  the  Lords,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  ofeimled 
this  objection,  and  held  the  article  to  be  good  and  valid,  noU 
withstanding  the  report  of  the  judges  concerning  the  mode  < 
of  proceeding  in  the  courts  below. 

Lords'  journ.  Your  committeo  finds,  that  a  protest;  witt 
Toi.xix.p.  106.  reasons  at  large,  was  entered  by  serend  Loids 
against  this  determination  of  their  court.  It  is  always  in 
advantage  to  those  who  protest,  that  their  reasons  Wptn 
upon  record ;  whilst  the  reasons  of  the  majority  who  dete^ 
mine  the  question  do  not  appear.  This  would  be  a  dinA- 
vantage  of  such  importance,  as  greatly  to  impair,  if  not 
totally  to  destroy,  the  effort  of  precedent  as  authority,  if  the 
reasons  which  prevailed  were  not  justly  presumed  to  be  more 
valid  than  those  which  have  been  obliged  to  g;ive  way;  the 
former  having  governed  the  final  and  conclusive  dedflion  of 
a  competent  court.  But  your  committee,  combining  the 
fact  of  this  decision  with  the  early  decision  just  ^uote^  and 
with  the  total  absence  of  any  precedent  of  an  objection,  be- 
fore that  time  or  since,  allowed  to  pleading,  or  what  has  any 
relation  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  pleading  as  nsed  in 
Westminster  Hall,  has  no  doubt  that  the  House  of  Lordb 
was  governed  in  the  9th  of  Anne  by  the  very  same  principle 
which  it  had  solemnly  declared  in  the  11th  of  Bichard  the 
Second. 

But  besides  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  reasons 
which  must  be  supposed  to  have  produced  this  solemn  judg- 
ment of  the  Peers,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  b^ 
low,  as  declared  by  all  the  judges — ^it  is  probable,  that  tiie 
Lords  were  unwilling  to  take  a  step  which  might  admit  tint 
anything  in  that  practice  should  be  received  as  their  rule. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  reasons  against  tiie 
article,  alleged  in  the  protest,  were  by  no  means  solely  bot- 
tomed in  the  practice  of  the  courts  below,  as  if  the  main  re- 
liance of  the  protesters  was  upon  that  usage.  The  protest- 
ing minority  maintained,  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  geverei 
precedents  in  parliament;  of  which  they  cited  many  in  favour 
of  their  opinion. — It  appears  by  the  Journals,  that  the 
clerks  were  ordered  to  search  for  precedents,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  Peers  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  said  prec^dentL 
and  to  report  upon  them, — and  that  they  did  inspect  and 
report  accordingly.     But  the  Eeport  is  not  enteral  on  the 
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Journals.  It  is,  boweyer,  to  be  presumed  tbat  tbe  greater 
number  and  tbe  better  precedents  supported  tbe  judgment. 
Allowing,  however,  tbeir  utmost  force  to  tbe  precedents 
tbere  cited,  tbey  could  serve  only  to  prove,  tbat  in  tbe  case 
of  words  (to  wbicb  alone,  and  not  tbe  case  of  a  written  libel, 
tbe  precedents  extended)  such  a  special  averment,  according 
to  tbe  tenor  of  tbe  words,  bad  been  used ;  but  not  tbat  it 
was  necessary,  or  tbat  ever  any  plea  bad  been  rejected  upon 
sucb  an  objection.  As  to  tbe  course  of  parliament,  resorted 
to  for  authority  in  tbis  part  of  tbe  protest,  tbe  argument 
seems  ratber  to  affirm  tban  to  deny  tbe  general  proposition, 
tbat  its  own  course,  and  not  tbat  of  tbe  inferior  courto,  had 
been  tbe  rule  and  law  of  parliament. 

As  to  tbe  objection  taken  in  the  protest,  ststeTrtaii, 
drawn  from  natural  right,  the  Lords  knew,  And  it  ^«*«  ^• 
appears  in  the  course  of  tbe  proceeding,  tbat  tbe  whole  of 
the  libel  bad  been  read  at  length,  as  appears  from  p,  655  to 
p.  666.  So  tbat  Dr.  Sacbeverell  had  substantially  the  same 
benefit  of  anything  which  could  be  alleged  in  tbe  extenuation 
'or  exculpation,  as  if  his  libellous  sermons  bad  been  entered 
verbatim  upon  the  recorded  impeachment.  It  was  adjudged 
sufficient  to  state  tbe  crime  generally  in  the  impeachment. 
The  libels  were  given  in  evidence;  and  it  was  not  then 
thought  of,  tbat  nothing  should  be  given  in  evidence  which 
was  not  specially  charged  in  the  impeachment. 

But  whatever  their  reasons  were,  (great  and  grave  they 
were,  no  doubt,)  such  as  your  committee  has  stated  it,  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Peers  on  the  law  of  parliament,  as  a  part  of 
tbe  law  of  the  land.  It  is  the  more  forcible,  as  concurring 
with  tbe  judgment  in  the  11th  of  Eicbard  the  Second,  and 
with  the  total  silence  of  the  Eolls  and  Journals  concerning 
any  objection  to  pleading  ever  being  suffered  to  vitiate  an 
impeachment,  or  to  prevent  evidence  being  given  upon  it  on 
account  of  its  generality,  or  any  other  failure. 

Tour  committee  do  not  think  it  probable  that, 
even  before  this  adjudication,  the  rules  of  plead-  large  ftom  12 
ing  below  could  ever  have  been  adopted  in  a  ]^di7*chfii. 
parliamentary  proceeding,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  several  statutes  of  jeofails,  not  less  than  twelve  in 
number,  have  been  made  for  the  correction  of  an  over-strict- 
ness in  pleading,. to  the  prejudice  of  substantial  justice  ;   yet 
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in  no  one  of  these  is  to  be  discoyered  the  least  mention  of 
any  proceeding  in  parliament.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ae 
legislature  would  have  applied  its  remedy  to  that  grievanee 
in  parliamentary  proceedings,  if  it  had  found  those  proeeed-  | 
iugs  embarrassed  with  what  Lord  Mansfield,  from  the  benflh» 
and  speaking  of  the  matter  of  these  statutes,  yery  justlj  cab 
"  disgraceful  subtilties." 

7  w.  III.  ch.  3,  What  ia  still  more  strong  to  the  point,  your 
sect.  12.  '  committee  finds,  that,  in  the  7th  of  William  the 
Third,  an  act  was  made  for  the  regulating  of  trials  for  tmaon 
and  misprision  of  treason,  containing  several  regulations  fix 
reformation  of  proceedings  at  law,  both  as  to  matters  of  fbm 
and  substance,  as  well  as  relative  to  evidence.  It  is  an  aet 
thought  most  essential  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  yet  in 
this  high  and  critical  matter,  so  deeply  afiecting  the  lively 
properties,  honours,  and  even  the  inheritable  blood,  of  the 
subject,  the  legislature  was  so  tender  of  the  high  powers  of 
this  high  court,  deemed  so  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
the  great  objects  of  its  justice,  so  femulof  enervating  any  of 
its  means,  or  circumscribing  any  of  its  capacities,  even  bj 
rules  and  restraints  the  most  necessary  fpr  the  inferior 
courts,  that  thev  guarded  against  it  by  an  express  proriio^ 
*'  That  neither  this  act,  nor  anything  therein  contained,  shiP 
any  ^Yays  extend  to  any  impeachment,  or  other proeeedmg»  u 
parliament,  in  any  kind  whatsoever.^ 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  COMMONS  IN  PLEADING. 

The  point  being  thus  solemnly  adjudged  in  the  case  olJk. 
Sacheverell,  and  the  principles  of  the  judgment  being  in 
agreement  with  the  whole  course  of  parliamentary  proceed* 
ings,  the  managers  for  this  House  have  ever  since  considered 
it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  assert  the  same  principle  ia 
all  its  latitude  upon  all  occasions  on  which  it  could  come  ia 
question — and  to  assert  it  with  an  energy,  zeal,  and  eameat' 
ness  pro])ortioned  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  religious  observation  of  the 
rule,  that  the  law  of  parliament,  and  the  law  of  parUammU 
only,  should  prevail  in  the  trial  of  their  impe^chmetUa. 
State  Trials.  lu  the  year  1715  (1  Geo.  I.)  the  GommoDB 
vol.  vi.  p.  17.  thought  proper  to  impeach  of  high  treason  the 
lords  who  had  entered  into  the  rebellion  of  that  period.    Thifl 
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was  about  six  years  after  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Sache- 
verell.  On  the  trial  of  one  of  these  lords,  (the  Lord  "Win- 
toun,)  after  verdict  the  prisoner  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
and  excepted  against  the  impeachment  for  error,  on  account 
of  the  treason  therein  laid  "  not  being  described  with  suffi- 
cient certainty — the  day  on  which  the  treason  was  committed 
not  having  been  alleged.''  His  counsel  was  heard  to  this 
point.  They  contended  "  that  the  forfeitures  in  cases  of  trea- 
son are  very  great;  and  therefore  they- humbly  conceived 
that  the  accusation  ought  to  contain  all  the  certainty  it  is 
capable  of ;  that  the  prisoner  may  not,  by  general  allegations^ 
be  rendered  incapable  to  defend  himself  in  a  case  which  may 
prove  fatal  to  him.  That  they  would  not  trouble  their  lord- 
ships with  citing  authorities ;  for  they  believed  there  is  not 
one  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  but  will  agree  that  an  indict- 
ment for  any  capital  offence  to  be  erroneous^  if  the  offence  be 
not  alleged  to  be  committed  on  a  certain  day." — "  That  this 
impeachment  set  forth  only  that  in  or  about  the  months  of 
September,  October,  or  November,  1715," — "  the  offence 
charged  in  the  impeachment  had  been  committed.  The  coun- 
sel argued  that  a  proceeding  by  impeachment  is  a  proceeding 
at  the  common  law,  for  lex  parliamentaria  is  apart  of  common 
law,  and  they  submitted  whether  there  is  not  the  same  cer- 
tainty required  in  one  method  of  proceeding  at  common  law 
as  in  another." 

The  matter  was  argued  elaborately  and  learnedly,  not  only 
on  the  general  principles  of  the  proceedings  below,  but  on 
the  inconvenience  and  possible  hardships  attending  this  un- 
certainty. They  quoted  Sacheverell's  case,  in  whose  impeach- 
ment "  the  precise  days  were  laid  when  the  Doctor  preached 
each  of  these  two  sermons ;  and  that  by  a  like  reason  a  certain 
day  ought  to  be  laid  in  the  impeachment  when  this  treason 
was  committed  ;  and  that  the  authority  of  Dr.  Sacheverell's 
case  seemed  so  much  stronger  than  the  case  in  question,  as 
the  crime  of  treason  is  higher  than  that  of  a  misdemeanour." 

Here  the  managers  for  the  Commons  brought  the  point  a 
second  time  to  an  issue,  and  that  on  the  highest  of  capital 
cases  ;  an  issue,  the  event  of  which  was  to  determine  for  ever, 
whether  their  impeachments  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  law, 
as  understood  and  obsen^ed  in  the  inferior  courts. — Upon 
the  usage  below  there  was  no  doubt ;  the  indictment  would 
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unquestionably  have  been  quashed ; — ^but  the  managen  lor 
the  Commons  stood  forth  upon  this  occasion  with  a  detennined 
resolution,  and  no  less  than  four  of  them  seriaUm  rejected 
the  doctrine  contended  for  by  Lord  Wintoun's  counaeL 
They  were  all  eminent  members  of  parliament,  and  three  of 
them  great  and  eminent  lawyers,  namely,  the  then  attonief- 
general,  Sir  William  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Cowper. 

Mr.  Walpole  said,  "  Those  learned  gentlemen  (liord  Win- 
toun's  counsel)  seem  to  forget  in  what  court  they  are.  Thej 
have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  lordships*  time  in  quotinff  A 
authorities,  and  using  arguments  to  show  your  lordsnips  what 
would  quash  an  indictment  in  the  courts  below,  that  thej 
seemed  to  forget  they  are  now  in  a  court  of  parUament,  ami 
on  an  impeachment  of  the  Commons  of  Crreat  Briiain,  Eor, 
should  the  Commons  admit  all  that  they  have  offered,  it  will 
not  follow  that  the  impeachment  of  the  Commons  is  insuf- 
ficient ;  and  I  must  observe  to  your  lordships,  that  neither 
of  the  learned  gentlemen  have  offered  to  produce  one  in- 
stance relative  to  an  impeachment ;  I  mean  to  show  that  die 
sufficiency  of  an  impeachment  was  never  called  in  questkm 
for  the  generality  of  the  charge,  or  that  any  inatRiice  of  thife 
nature  was  offered  at  before.  The  Commons  do  not  conceife^ 
that,  if  this  exception  would  quash  an  indictment,  it  wonU 
therefore  make  the  impeachment  insufficient.  I  hope  it 
never  will  be  allowed  here  as  a  reason,  that  what  quashes  as 
indictment  in  the  courts  below  will  make  insufficient  an  im- 
peachment brought  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain." 

The  attorney-general  supported  Mr.  Walpole  in  affirmance 
of  this  principle.  He  said :  "  I  would  follow  the  steps  of  the 
learned  gentleman  who  spoke  before  me,  and  I  think  he  hai 
given  a  good  answer  to  these  objections.  I  would  take  notioe 
that  we  are  upon  an  impeachment,  not  upon  an  indictment. 
The  courts  below  have  set  forms  to  themselves,  which  hftte 
prevailed  for  a  long  course  of  time,  and  thereby  are  become 
the  forms  by  which  those  courts  are  to  govern  themselvee; 
but  it  never  was  thought  that  the  forms  of  those  courts  had 
any  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  In  ILichard 
the  Second's  time  it  is  said  in  the  records  of  parliament, 
that  proceedings  in  parliament  are  not  to  be  governed  by  the 
forms  of  "Westminster  Hall.  We  are  in  the  case  of  an  im- 
peachment, and  in  the  court  of  parliament.     Your  lordships 
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have  already  given  judgment  against  six  upon  this  impeach- 
ment, and  it  is  warranted  by  the  precedents  in  parliament ; 
therefore  we  insist  that  the  articles  are  good  in  substance.'* 

Mr.  Cowper — "  They  (the  counsel)  cannot  but  know  tEat 
the  usages  of  parliament  are  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
although  they  differ  in  many  instances  from  the  common  law 
as  practised  in  the  inferior  courts,  in  point  of  form.  My 
lords,  if  the  Commons,  in  preparing  articles  of  impeachment, 
should  govern  themselves  by  precedents  of  indictments,  in 
my  humble  opinion  they  would  depart  from  the  ancient,  nay,  . 
the  constant,  usage  and  practice  of  parliament.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  form  of  an  impeachment  has  very  little  re- 
semblance to  that  of  an  indictment ;  and,  I  believe,  the  Com- 
mons will  endeavour  to  preserve  the  difference,  by  adhering 
to  their  own  precedents." 

Sir  William  Thompson — "  We  must  refer  to  the  forms  and 
proceedings  in  the  court  of  parliament,  and  which  must  be 
owned  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned already  to  your  lordships,  that  the  precedents  in  im- 
peachments are  not  so  nice  and  precise  in  form  as  in  the 
inferior  courts  ;  and  we  presume  your  lordships  wiU  be  go- 
verned by  the  forms  of  your  own  court,  (especially  forms  that 
are  not  essential  to  justice,)  as  the  courts  below  are  by  theirs; 
which  courts  differ  one  from  the  other  in  many  respects  as 
to  their  forms  of  proceedings,  and  the  practice  of  each  court 
is  esteemed  as  the  law  of  that  court." 

The  attorney-general  in  reply  maintained  his  first  doctrine 
— "  There  is  no  uncertainty  in  it  that  can  be  to  the  prefudice 
of  the  prisoner ;  we  insist  it  is  according  to  the  forms  of 
parliament — he  has  pleaded  to  it,  and  your  lordships  have 
found  him  guilty." 

The  opinions  of  the  judges  were  taken  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  19th  of  March,  1716,  upon  two  questions  which 
had  been  argued  in  arrest  of  judgment,  grounded  chiefly  on 
the  practice  of  the  courts  below.  To  the  first  the  judges 
answered :  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  day  laid  in 
such  indictments  on  which  the  fact  is  alleged  to  be  com- 
mitted ;  and  that  alleging  in  such  indictments  that  the  fact 
was  committed  at  or  about  a  certain  day  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient." To  the  second  they  answered:  "That  although  a 
day  certain,  when  the  fact  is  supposed  to  be  done,  be  alleged 
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ill  such  indictments,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  upon  the  trid  to 
prove  the  fact  to  be  committed  upon  thai  day  ;  but  it  u  nt 
ficiont  if  proved  to  be  done  on  any  other  day  before  iha  in* 
dictmeut  found." 

Tlien  it  was  *^  agreed  by  the  House,  and  ordered,  that  die 

lord  high  steward  be  directed  to  acquaint  the  prisoner  at  the 

Lords'  Jour-  ^^  ^^  Westminster  Hall,  *  That  tne  Loidi  have 

nais,  vol.       considered  of  the  matters  moved  in  aizeet  ft 

XX.  p-  316.    j^^jgujent,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not 

sufRcient  to  arrest  the  same,  but  that  the  impeaekmemi  u 

sufficiently  certain  in  point  of  time  according  to  the  form  ^ 

impeachments  in  parliament,^ " 

On  this  final  adjudication  (given  after  solemn  argument,  and 
after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  judges)  in  affirmance  of  tite 
law  of  parliament  against  the  undisputed  usage  of  the  courts 
below,  your  committee  has  to  remark,  1st,  The  prefiBrenoe  of 
the  custom  of  parliament  to  the  usage  below.  By  the  TCiy 
latitude  of  the  charge,  the  parliamentary  accusation  ^[ifefl 
the  prisoner  fair  notice  to  prepare  himself  upon  all  pomts; 
whereas  there  seems  something  insnaring  in  the  proceedings 
upon  indictment,  which  fixing  the  spmfication  of  a  day 
certain  for  the  treason  or  felony  as  absolutely  necesiazT  in 
the  charge,  gives  notice  for  preparation  only  on  thai  ie^i 
whilst  the  prosecutor  has  the  whole  range  of  time  anteced- 
ent to  the  indictment  to  allege,  and  give  evidence  of  fiicti 
against  the  prisoner.  It  has  been  usual,  particularlyin  lattf 
indictments,  to  add,  "at  several  other  times."  But  the 
strictness  of  naming  one  day  is  still  necessary,  and  the  want 
of  the  larger  words  would  not  quash  the  indictment.  2ndly, 
A  comparison  of  the  extreme  rigour  and  exactness  required 
in  the  move  formal  part  of  the  proceeding  by  indictment  wiA 
the  extreme  laxity  used  in  t\ie  substantia.l^vixt^  (that  is  toeay, 
tlie  evidence  received  to  prove  the  fact,)  fully  demonstratei 
that  the  partisans  of  those  forms  would  put  shackles  on  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  with  which  they  are  not  willing,  or 
find  it  wholly  impracticable,  to  bind  themselves.  3rdly,  !£hat 
the  latitude  of  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  indictment 
(which  holds  in  other  matters  besides  this)  is  in  appearance 
much  more  contrary  to  natural  justice  than  anythmg  which 
has  been  objected  against  the  evidence  offered  by  your  man- 
agers, under  a  pretence  that  it  exceeded  the  limits  of  pleading. 
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For  in  the  case  of  indictments  below,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  prisoner  maybe  unprovided  with  proof  of  an  alibi,  and  other 
material  means  of  defence,  or  mayfind  some  matters  unlooked- 
for  produced  against  him,  by  witnesses  utterly  unknown  to 
him  :  "WTiereas  nothing  was  offered  to  be  given  in  evidence 
under  any  of  the  articles  of  this  impeachment,  except  such 
as  the  prisoner  must  have  had  perfect  knowledge  of,  the  whole 
consisting  of  matters  sent  over  by  himself  to  the  court  of 
directors,  and  authenticated  under  his  own  hand.  No  sub- 
stantial injustice  or  hardship  of  any  kind  could  arise  from  our 
evidence  under  qur  pleading — whereas  in  theirs  very  great 
and  serious  inconvemencies  might  well  happen. 

Your  committee  has  further  to  observe,  that  in  t}ie  case  of 
Lord  Wintoun,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  the  Com- 
mons had  in  their  managers  persons  abundantly  practised  in 
the  law,  as  used  in  the  inferior  Jurisdictions,  who  could  easily 
have  followed  the  precedents  of  indictments — if  they  had  not 
purposely,  and  for  the  best  reasons,  avoided  such  precedents. 

A  great  writer  on  the  criminal  law.  Justice  Discouneiv. 
Foster y  in  one  of  his  discourses,  fully  recognises  p-  ^^' 
those  principles  for  which  your  man^^ers  have  contended, 
and  which  have  to  this  time  been  imiformly  observed  in  par- 
liament. In  a  very  elaborate  reasoning  on  the  case  of  a  trial 
in  parliament,  (the  trial  of  those  who  had  murdered  Edward 
the  Second,)  he  observes  thus ;  "  It  is  weU  known  that  in 
parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  kind,  it  is,  and  ever  W€U, 
sufficient  that  matters  appear  with  proper  light  and  certainty 
to  a  common  understanding,  without  that  minute  exactness^ 
which  is  required  in  criminal  proceedings  in  Westminster 
Hall.  In  these  cases,  the  rule  has  always  been  hquendum  ei 
vulgus^  And  in  a  note  he  says,  "  In  the  proceeding  against 
Mortimer,  in  this  parliament,  so  little  regard  was  had  to  ike 
forms  used  in  legal  proceedings,  that  he  who  had  been  fre-. 
quently  summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron,  and  had  lately 
been  created  Earl  of  March,  is  styled  through  the  whole  re- 
cord merely  Eoger  de  Mortimer." 

The  departure  from  the  common  forms  in  the  «  ,  «  « 
first  case  alluded  to  by  Foster,  viz.  the  trial  of  vjf.  u.  p.  sf . 
Berkley,  Maut ravers,  &c.  for  treason,  in  the  mur-  *  ^'IIIq 
der  of  Edward  the  Second,  might  be  more  plau- 
sibly attacked,  because  they  were  tried,  though  in  parliament, 
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by  a  jury  of  fireeliolders ;  which  circiimstanea  might  haf« 
given  occarion  to  justify  a  nearer  approach  to  the  forma  of  in- 
dictments below.— But  no  auch  forma  were  observed,  nor  in 
the  opinion  of  this  able  judge  ought  they  to  have  been  obaervt'd. 

PUBLICITHf  OF  THE  JUDGES*  OPINIONS, 

It  appears  to  your  committee,  that  from  the  30th  y*yir  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  until  tbe  trial  of  ^V^arr^n  Htifltp 
ings,  Esquire,  in  all  trials  m  parlifiment,  as  well  upott  im* 
peachments  of  the  Commons  as  on  indictments  brought  up  by 
certiorari,  when  any  matter  of  law  hath  been  agitated  at  the 
bar,  or  in  the  course  of  trial  hath  been  stated  by  any  Icwil 
in  the  court,  it  haCth  been  the  prevalent  custom  to  state 
the  same  in  open  court.  Your  committee  has  been  able? 
to  find,  since  that  period,  no  more  than  one  precedent  (and 
that  a  precedent  rather  in  form  than  in  eub^anc^)  of  tbe 
opinions  of  the  judges  being  taken  privately^  except  when 
the  case  on  both  sides  has  been  closed,  and  the  Lords  have  re^ 
tired  to  consider  of  their  verdict,  or  of  their  judgment  tbere- 
on.  Upon  the  soundeet  and  be^t  precedents,  the  Lords  have 
improved  on  the  principles  of  publicity  and  equality,  and 
have  called  upon  the  parties  severally  to  argue  the  matter  of 
law,  previously  to  a  reference  to  the  judges ;  who,  on  tbeir 
parts,  have  aflerwa^,  in  open  courts  delivered  their  opinions, 
often  by  the  mouth  <rf  one  of  tbe  judges,  speaking  for  him- 
self and  the  rest,  and  in  their  presence  t  and  sometimes  ftU 
the  judges  have  delivered  tbeir  opinion  seriatim,  (even  when 
they  have  been  unanimous  in  it.)  togetber  with  their  reasons 
upon  which  their  opinion  had  been  founded.  This,  from  tbe 
most  early  times,  has  been  tbe  course  in  all  judgments  in  tbe 
House  of  Feers»  Formerly  even  tbe  record  contained  tbe 
Coke, Inst. 4.  rcasous  of  the  decision.  "The  reason  wherefore 
P-  *•  ^  (said  Lord  Coke)  the  records  of  parliaments  have 
been  so  highly  extolled  is,  that  therein  is  set  down,  in  caaea 
of  difficult,  not  only  the  judgment  and  resolution,  but  the 
reasons  and  causes  of  the  same  by  so  great  advice/^ 
state  Trials,  -^^  *be  80th  of  Charles  the  Second,  during  thft 

vol.  ti.  p  725.    trial  of  Lord  Comwallia,  on  tbe  suggestion  of  a 
question  in  law  to  the  judges,  Lord  Dauby  de- 
manded of  the  lord  high  steward,  the  Earl  of  KottingWn, 
"  Whether  it  would  be  proper  here  (in  open  court)  to  Aik 
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le  question  of  your  Grace,  or  to  propose  it  to  the  judges  ?'* 
'he  lord  high  steward  answered,  "  If  your  lordships  doubt  of 
Qything  whereon  a  question  in  law  ariseth,  the  latter  opin- 
)n,  and  the  better  for  the  prisoner,  is — that  it  must  be  stated 
I  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  that  he  may  know  whether  the 
uestion  be  truly  put ."  It  hath  "  sometimes  been  practised 
therwise ;  and  the  Peers  have  sent  for  the  judges,  and  have 
sked  their  opinion  in  private,  and  have  come  back  and  have 
iven  their  verdict  axjcording  to  that  opinion,  and  there  is 
3arcely  a  precedent  of  its  bemg  otherwise  done.  There  is  a 
iter  authority  in  print  that  doth  settle  the  point  so  as  I 
bU  you — and  I  do  conceive  it  ought  to  be  followed;  and  it 
leing  safer  for  the  prisoner,  my  humble  opinion  to  your 
jrdship  is— that  he  aught  to  be  present  at  tne  stating  of  the 
uestion.  Call  the  prisoner'*— rke  prisoner,  who  had  with- 
rawn,  again  appearing,  he  said, 

"  Mj  Lord  Comwallis,  and  my  lords  the  Peers,  since  they 
lave  withdrawn,  have  conceived  a  doubt  in  some  matter  rf 
act  in  your  case ;  and  they  have  that  tender  regard  of  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  that  they  tpill  not  suffer  a  case  to  be  put 
tp  in  his  absenccy  Jest  it  should  chance  to  prejudice  him  by 
leing  wrong  stated.'*  Accordingly  the  question  was  both  put 
.nd  the  judges'  answer  given  publicly  and  in  his  presence. 

Very  soon  after  the  trial  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  impeach>- 
oent  against  Lord  Stafford  was  brought  to  a  hearing,  that 
8,  in  the  32nd  of  Charles  the  Second.  In  that  case  the  lord 
it  the  bar  having  stated  a  point  of  law,  "  touching  the  ne- 
lessity  of  two  witnesses  to  an  overt  act  in  case  of  treason;" 
he  lord  high  steward  told  Lord  Stafford  that  "  all  the  judges 
hat  assist  them,  and  are  here  in  your  lordships'  presence  and 
waring,  should  deliver  their  opinions,  whether  it  be  doubt- 
ul  and  disputable,  or  not." — Accordingly  the  judges  de- 
ivered  their  opinion,  and  each  argued  it  (though  they  were 
ill  agreed)  seriatim  and  in  open  court  Another  abstract 
)oint  of  law  was  alSo  proposed  from  the  bar  on  the  same 
;rial,  concerning  the  legal  sentence  in  high  treason ;  and  in 
;he  same  manner  the  judges  on  reference  deliver-  g^^^^^  rj.^,^ 
;d  their  opinion  in  open  court;  and  no  objection  vol.  lii  p.  212. 
;vas  taken  to  it,  as  anything  new  or  irregular. 

In  the  first  of  James  the  Second  came  on  a  remarkable 
;rial  of  a  peer ; — the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere.     On  that  occa- 
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sion  a  question  of  law  was  stated.  There  also,  in  confiDnDitr 
to  the  precedents  and  principles  given  on  the  trial  of  Lora 
C'oniwallis,  and  the  precedent  in  the  impeachmeint  of  Lord 
Stailbrd,  the  then  lord  high  steward  took  care  that  tiie 
opinion  of  the  judges  should  be  given  in  open  court. 

Precedents  grounded  on  principles  so  favourable  to  the 
fairness  and  equity  of  judicial  proceedings,  ffiven  in  tlie 
reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Second,  wen 
not  likely  to  be  abandoned  after  the  revolution.  G^ie  liiit 
trial  of  a  peer,  which  we  find  after  the  revolution,  ^rai  thtt 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
state  Trials,  In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  11  WilL 
vol.  V.  p.  169.  jji,^  a  question  in  law  upon  evidence  was  put  to 
the  judges ;  tlie  statement  of  the  question  was  made  in  open 
court  by  the  lord  high  steward,  Lord  Soraers :  "  If  there  be 
six  in  company,  and  one  of  them  is  killed,  the  other  fLre  tie 
afterwards  indicted,  and  three  are  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  and  upon  their  prayers  have  their  cleig^ 
allowed,  and  the  burning  in  tb3  hand  is  respited,- but  not 
pardoned,  whether  any  of  the  three  can  be  a  witness  on  tiie 
trial  of  the  other  two."  Lord  Halifax — ^'^  I"  suppose  your 
lordships  will  have  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  this  poiiit; 
and  that  must  be  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner"  Iioru  Ugh 
steward  (Lord  Somers) — "  It  must  certainly  be  m  tkB  prt' 
sence  of  the  prisoner^  if  you  ask  the  judges*  opinions." 

In  the  same  year  Lord  Mohun  was  brought  to  trial  upoo 
an  indictment  for  murder.  In  this  single  trial  a  greater 
number  of  questions  was  put  to  the  judj^es  in  matter  of  hw, 
than  probably  was  ever  referred  to  the  judges  in  all  the  cot 
lective  body  of  trials  before  or  since  that  period.  Thst 
state  Trials,  ^^ial,  therefore,  furnishes  the  largest  body  of  aa- 
vol.  iv.  from  thcutic  precedents  in  this  point,  to  be  found  in 
p.  538  to  551.  ^^^  records  of  parliament.  The  number  of  goes- 
tions  put  to  the  judges  in  this  trial  was  twenty-three.  They 
all  originated  from  the  Peers  themselves;  yet  the  court 
called  upon  the  party's  counsel,  as  often  as  questions  were 
proposi^d  to  be  referred  to  the  judges,  as  well  as  on  the  coun- 
sel for  tlie  Crown,  to  argue  every  one  of  them  before  they 
went  t)  those  learned  persons.  Many  of  the  questions,  sfr 
cordin^dy,  were  argued  at  the  bar  at  great  length.  The 
opinio  is  were  given  and  argued  in  open  court.     Feers  fre- 
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quently  insisted  that  the  judges  should  give  their  opin- 
ions seriatim,  which-  they  did  always  publicly  in  court, 
with  great  gravity  and  dignity,  and  greatly  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  law,  as  they  held  and  acted  upon  it  in  their  own 
courts. 

In  SachevereU's  case  (just  cited  for  another  purpose)  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  demanded  whether  he  might  not  pro- 
pose a  question  of  law  to  the  judges  in»  open  court  It  was 
agreed  to ;  and  the  judges  gave  their  answer  in  open  court, 
though  this  was  after  verdict  given :  And  in  consequence  of 
the  advantage  afforded  to  the  prisoner  in  hearing  ^  opinian 
of  the  judges,  he  was  thereupon  enabled  tp  move  in  arrest  of 
judgment. 

The  next  precedent  which  your  committee  finds  of  a  ques- . 
tion  put  by  the  Lords,  sitting  as  a  court  of  judicature,  to  the 
judges  pending  the  trials  was  in  the  2()th  of  Lorfs' Jour- 
George  the  Second ;  when  Lord  Baknerino,  who  n«»i»»  "f^  ^' 
was  tried  on  an  indictment  for  high  treason,  hav-  tuSe',  28* 
ing  raised  a  doubt,  whether  the  evidence  proved  ^^y»  *'*^* 
him  to  be  at  the  place  assigned  for  the  overt  act  of  treason 
on  the  day  laid  in  the  indictment.     The  point  was  argued  at 
the  bar  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  the  prisoner's  pre- 
sence, and  for  his  satisfaction.     The  prisoner,  on  hearing  the 
argument,  waived  his  objection,  but  the  then  lord  president 
moving  their  lordships  to  adjourn  to  the  chamber  of  parliar 
ment,  the  Lords  adjourned  accordingly ;  and  after  some  time, 
returning  into  Westminster  Hall — the  lord  high  steward 
(Lord  ffardioicke)  said,  "Tour  lordships  were  pleased,  in 
the   chamber  of  parliament,  to  come  to  a  resolution,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  reverend  judges  should  be 
taken  on  the  following  question,  namely.  Whether  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  an  overt  act  of  high  treason  should  be  proved 
to  have  been  committed  on  the  particuli^r  day  laid  in  the  in- 
dictment ?    Is  it  your  lordships*  pleasiure,  that  the  judges 
do  now  give  their  opinion  on  that  question  ? 

"  Lords — Aye,  aye. 

"  Lord  high  steward — My  lord  chief  justice !      JSt?c?LTO. 

"  Lord  chief  justice, 

The  question  proposed  by  your  lordships  is,  whether  it  be 
necessary  that  an  overt  act  of  high  treason  should  be  proved 
to  be  committed  on  the  particular  day  laid  in  the  indict* 
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ment  ?    We  are  all  of  o 

Erove  the  overt  act  to  be        j 
lid  in  the  indictment — bui 
overt  act  before  the  day,  ao 
in  the  indictment — ^fo;*  the  i 
only,  and  not  material  in  nouu; 
constant  course  of  prooeeoing  la 

Here  thei  case  was  m^^e  fox 
of  one  of  the  Pee  '         | 

jection.    Yet  it  was  '  pn 

and  of  right,  that  the  ji] 
to  them  in  the  open  cou:     ana  lu 
and  that  in  the  same  open  i 
their  answer  should  be  deliT< 
Your  committee  condw 


uccessttrj  tg 
fa  on  the  particular  daj 
eace  maj  be  given  of  m 
be  after  the  day  specified 
19  Circumstance  aiidfona 
proof,  this  IB  the  kmim 

iidgosj  for  the  satisfaction 
soner  hftd  waived  hij 
>er,  as  a  matter  of  ctmn 
Id  state  the  question  pti 
rreeence  of  the  prisonpr— 
aer,  and  in  the  same  preflauei 
d. 

precedents  begun  utida 
Lord  Nottingham,  and  endoa  unu  t^  Lord  Haniuricke.  Tb^ 
are  of  opinion,  that  a  body  of  p  cedents  go  uniform,  so  m 
coMant  with  principle,  made  in  si  ich  times,  and  under  t 
authority  of  a  succession  of  such  great  men,  ought  not  t« 
have  been  departed  from.  The  igle  precedent  to  the  con- 
trary, to  whicn  your  committee  \\m  alluded  cibove,  was  on  thA. 
trial  of  the  Dudiess  of  Kingston,  in  the  reign  of  hia  presenf 
Majesty.  But  in  that  instance^  ;be  reason  of  the  judges 
were,  by  order  of  the  House,  deli^  ed  in  writing,  and  e'nteri^d 
at  length  on  the  Journals ;  so  tl  the  legal  principle  of  ti 
decision  is  equally  to  be  fowd,  w  ieh  is  not  the  caae  in  any  j 
one  instance  of  the  present  im|       bment. 

The  Earl  of  Nottinghun,  in  .uord  Cornwallii'a  case,  eonr 
ceived,  though  it  was  pro]^  and  agreeable  to  justice,  tbat 
this  mode  of  putting  questions  to  the  judges,  and  receiTing 
their  answer  m  piibuc,  was  not  supported  by  former,  prece- 
dents :  But,  he  bought,  a  book  of  autbority  had  declared  m 
favour  of  this  course.  Your  committee  ia  very  sensible,  that 
antecedent  to  the  great  period  to  rhich  they  refer,  there  are 
instances  of  questions  having  bi  put  to  the  judges  priYnte*- 
ly.  But  we  find  i^e  principle  oi  publicity  (whatever  varia- 
tions from  it  there  might  oe  in  practice)  to  have  been  so 
clearly  established  at  a  more  early  period,  that  all  the  judg^ 
of  England  resolved,  in  Lord  Mofley'a  trial,  in  the  year  1666. 
(about  twelve  years  before  the  obaervatien  of  Lord  Notting- 
ham,) on  a  suppoiUum^  thai  the  ir  ciualttf  con- 
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eluded,  and  the  Lords  retired  to  the  chamber  qfparUameni  to 
jDonsult  on  their  verdict,  that  even  in  that  case  (much  stronger 
than  the  observation  of  your  committee  requires  for  its  sup- 
port) if  their  opinions  should  then  be  demanded  by  the  Peers, 
for  the  information  of  their  private  conscience,  yet  they  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  given  in  public.  This  resolu- 
tion is  in  itself  so  solemn,  and  is  so  bottomed  on  constitutional 
principle  and  legal  policy,  that  your  committee  have  thought 
fit  to  insert  it  verbatim,  in  their  report,  as  they  relied  upon 
it  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  when  they  contended  for  the  same 
publicity. 

"  It  was  resolved.  That  in  case  the  Peers  who  are  triers, 
after  the  evidence  given,  and  the  prisoner  withdraton,  and  they 
gone  to  consult  of  the  verdict,  should  desire  to  speak  with  any 
of  the  judges,  to  have  their  opinion  upon  any  point  of  law, 
that  if  the  lord  steward  spoke  to  us  to  go,  we  should  go  to 
them.  But  when  the  Lords  asked  us  any  question,  we  should 
not  deliver  any  private  opinion ;  but  let  them  r  Keiynge'i 
know,  we  were  not  to  deliver  any  private  opinion  R«port»»  p.64. 
without  conference  with  the  rest  of  the  judges,  and  that  to  be 
done  openly  in  court ;  and  this  (notwithstanding  the  precedent 
in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven)  was  thought  prudent, 
in  regard  of  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  the  avoiding  suspicion 
which  might  groto  by  private  opinions — ALL  resolutions  of 
judges  being  AL  WA  YS  done  in  public^ 

The  judges  in  this  resolution  overruled  the  authority  of 
the  precedent,  which  militated  against  the  whole  spirit  of 
their  place  and  profession.  Their  declaration  was  without 
reserve  or  exception,  that  "  all  resolutions  of  the  judges  are 
always  done  in  public." — These  judges  (as  should  be  remem- 
bered to  their  lasting  honour)  did  not  think  it  derogatory 
from  their  dignity,  nor  from  their  duty  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  take  such  measures  concerning  the  publicity  of  their  re- 
solutions as  should  secure  them  from  suspicion.  They  knew 
that  the  mere  circumstance  of  privacy  in  a  judicature,  where 
any  publicity  is  in  use,  tends  to  beget  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
— ^Your  committee  is  of  opinion,  that  the  honourable  policy 
of  avoiding  suspicion,  by  avoiding  privacy,  is  not  lessened  by 
anything  which  exists  in  the  present  time,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent trial. 

Tour  committee  has  here  to  remark,  that  this  learned 
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Rnsbworth, 
vol.  iL  p.  98, 
94,  95, 100. 


judge  seemed  to  think  the  case  of  -Lofd  Aa&r 
[  Castle  b  avail]  to  be  tnore  agalutit  bitn  thA&in 
truth  it  waa-  The  precedents  were  aa  foUov} 
The  opinions  of  the  judges  were  taken  three  times*  Ttiefirit 
time  by  the  attorney- general  at  Serjeants'  Inn,  anteeedjent  to 
the  trial,— the  last  time,  after  the  Peers  had  retired  to  censidE 
on  their  verdict  J — the  middle  time^  tpas  during  the  trial  ii^i 
and  here  the  opinion  was  taken  in  open  courts  agreeably  to  wLat 
your  committee  eontenda  to  have  been  the  usage  ever  s-m^ 
this  resolution  of  the  judges.  What  was  done  before  aeeiadl 
to  have  passed  sub  silentio,  fuid  possibly  througk  mere  in^d^ 
vertence. 

Tour  committee  observes,  That  the  precedente  by  thino 
relied  on,  were  furnished  from  times  in  which  the  judicial 
proceedings  in  parliament,  nnd  in  all  our  eourte,  had  obtamad 
a  very  regular  form.  Tliey  were  fumi^ahed  at  a  period  ill 
whicn  Justice  Blackatoae  remarks,  that  more  laws  were  pass- 
ed, of  importance  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
than  in  any  other*  These  precedents  lean  all  one  way»  and 
carry  no  marka  of  accommooation  to  the  variable  spirit  "of  tbe 
times  and  of  political  occasions.  They  are  the  same  before^ 
and  after  the  revolution.  They  are  the  same  through  ^t^ 
reigns.  Tlie  great  men  who  presided  in  the  tribunals  whkl 
fumighed  tbeae  examples,  were  in  opposite  political  interest^] 
but  ail  distinguished  for  their  ability,  integrity,  and  learaingii 

The  Earl  of  Kottingham,  who  was  the  first  on  the  bench 
promulgate  thia  publicity  as  a  rule^  has  not  left  us  to  se«^k 
the  principle  in  the  case :  Th^t  veiy  learned  man  cons  idem 
the  publicity  of  the  questions  and  answers  aa  a  matter  of 
justice,  and  ofjit^^dce  favourable  to  the  prisoner.  In  tli^ 
case  of  Mr.  Jlastings,  the  prisoner's  counsel  did  not  jota 
your  committee  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  publicity 
we  demanded.  Their  reasoos  we  can  only  conjecture.  But 
your  managers,  acting  for  this  House,  were  not  the  leas  bound 
to  see  that  the  due  parliamentary  course  should  be  puraucd, 
even  when  it  is  most  favourable  to  those  whom  tney  ia> 
peach.  If  it  should  answer  the  purposes  of  one  prisoner  to 
waive  the  rights  which  belong  to  all  prisoners^  it  waa  thfl 
duty  of  your  managers  to  protect  those  general  rights* 
against  that  particular  prisoner.  It  was  still  more  their 
duty  to  endeavour,  that  their  oum  questions  should  not  l>t* 
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erroneously  stated,  or  cases  put  which  varied  from  those 
which  they  argued,  or  opinions  given  in  a  manner  not  sup-, 
ported  by  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  institutions,  or  by 
analogy  with  the  practice  of  all  our  courts. 

.  Your  committee,  much  in  the  dark  about  a  matter,  in 
which  it  was  so  necessary  that  they  should  receive  every 
light,  have  heard,  that  in  debating  this  matter  abroad,  it  has 
been  objected,  that  many  of  the  precedents  on  which  we 
most  relied  were  furnished  in  the  courts  of  the  lord  high 
steward,  and  not  in  trials  where  the  peers  were  judges ;  and 
that  the  lord  high  steward  not  having  it  in  his  power  to 
retire  with  the  juror  peers,  the  judges'  opinions,  from  neces- 
sity, not  from  equity  to  the  psurties,  were  given  before  that 
magistrate. 

Your  committee  thi^s  it  scarcely  possible,  that  the  Lords 
could  be  influenced  by  such  a  feeble  argument.  For  admitting 
the  fact  to  have  been  as  supposed,  there  is  no  sort  of  reason 
why  so  uniform  a  course  of  precedents,  in  a  legal  court,  com- 
posed of  a  peer  forjudge,  and  peers  for  triers — a  course  so 
favourable  to  all  parties  and  to  equal  justice — a  course  in 
concurrence  with  the  procedure  of  all  our  other  courts, 
should  not  have  the  greatest  authority  over  their  practice  in 
every  trial  before  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  acted  as  high  steward  in 
one  of  these  commissions,  certainly  knew  what  he  was  say- 
ing: He  gave  no  such  reason.  His  argument  for  the  pub- 
licity of  the  judges*  opinions  did  not  turn  at  all  on  the 
nature  of  his  court,  or  of  his  office  in  that  court.  It  rested 
on  the  equity  of  the  principle,  and  on  the  fair  dealing  due  to 
the  prisoner. 

Lord  Somers  was  in  no  such  court ;  yet  his  declaration  is 
full  as  strong.  He  does  not  indeed  argue  the  point,  as  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  did  when  he  considered  it  as  a  new 
case.  Lord  Somers  considers  it  as  a  point  quite  settled — 
and  on  longer  standing  in  need  of  being  supported  by  rea- 
son or  precedent. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  that  the  precedents  stated  in  this  re- 
port are  wholly  drawn  from  proceedings  in  that  kind  of 
court.  Only  two  are  cited,  which  are  furnished  from  a  court 
constituted  in  the  manner  supposed.    The  rest  were  in  trials 
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by  all  the  peers,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  peers  with  a  )a^  I  f 
steward.  ...  .    ■   ^ 

Foster's  Crown  After  long  dlscusslons  with  the  peers  on  ihii 
Law,  p.  145.  subject,  "  The  Lords'  committees  in  aeonfennee 
told  them  [the  committee  of  this  House,  appointed  to  a 
couference  on  the  matter]  that  the  high  steward  is  baft 
speaker  pro  tempore,  and  giveth  his  vote  as  well  as  the  ottis 
Lords :  This  changeth  not  the  nature  of  the  court.  And  tiie 
Lords  declared,  that  they  have  power  enough  to  proceed  to 
trial,  though  the  king  should  not  name  a  high  steward." 
On  the  same  day,  "  It  is  declared  and  ordered,  by  the  Ladi 
s])iritual  and  temporal  in  parliament  assembly  that  tlie 
oifice  of  high  steward  on  trials  of  peers  upon  impeachmeDti 
is  not  necessary  to  the  House  of  reers — but  that  LcardsmiJ 
proceed  in  such  trials,  if  a  high  steward  is  not  appointeo, 
according  to  their  humble  desire." 

To  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  and  to  remove  sD 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  the  commission  of  tiN 
lord  high  steward  was  then  altered.  These  rights,  cofr 
tended  for  by  the  Commons  in  their  inpeachments,  axid  a^ 
niitted  by  the  Peers,  were  asserted  in  the  proceedings  m- 
paratory  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford,  in  which  that  bag 
cliain  of  uniform  precedents,  with  regard  to  the  publidtj  S 
the  judges'  opinions  in  trials,  begins. 

Tor  these  last  citations,  and  some  of  the  remarks,  your 
committee  are  indebted  to  the  learned  and  upright  Justice 
Foster.  They  have  compared  them  with  the  Joumsls,  sad 
find  tliem  correct.  The  same  excellent  author  proceeds  to 
demonstrate,  that  whatever  he  says  of  trials  by  impeachment 
is  equally  applicable  to  trials  before  the  high  steward  on  iih 
diet  men  t ;  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  ground  for  s 
distinction,  with  regard  to  the  public  declaration  of  ti» 
judges'  opinions,  founded  on  the  inapplicability  of  either  of 
these  cases  to  the  other.  The  argument  on  this  whole  mat- 
ter is  so  satisfactory,  that  your  committee  has  annexed  it  tk 
large  to  their  Eeport.*  As  there  is  no  difference  in  faet 
between  these  trials,  (especially  since  the  act  which  provides 
that  all  the  peers  shall  be  summoned  to  the  trial  of  a  peer,) 
so  there  is  no  difference  in  the  reason  and  principle  of  the 
'  See  the  Appendix,  No.  1. 
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publicity,  let  the  matter  of  the  steward's  jurisdiction  be  as 
it  may. 

PUBLICITY  GENERAL. 

Your  committee  do  not  find  any  positive  law  which  binds 
the  judges  of  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall  publicly  to 
give  a  reasoned  opinion  from  the  bench,  in  support  of  their 
judgment  upon  matters  that  are  stated  before  them.  But 
the  course  hath  prevailed  from  the  oldest  times.  It  hath 
been  so  general  and  so  uniform,  that  it  must  be  considered 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  prevaQed,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  not  only  in  all  the  courts  which  now  exist,  whether 
of  law  or  equity,  but  in  those  which  have  been  suppressed  or 
disused,  such  as  the  court  of  Wards  and  the  Btar  Chamber. 
An  author,  quoted  by  Eushworth,  speaking  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  chamber,  says,  "  And  so  it  was  resolved,  by  the 
judges,  on  reference  made  to  them ;  and  their  opinion^  after 
deliberate  hearing  and  view  of  former  precedents^  Ru»hworth, 
was  published  in  open  courtP  It  appears  else-  vol.  ii.  p.  457, 
where  in  the  same  compiler,  that  all  their  pro-  *'  '^"" 
ceedings  were  public,  even  in  deliberating  previous  to  judg- 
ment. 

The  judges  in  their  reasonings  have  always  been  used  to 
observe  on  the  arguments  employed  by  the  counsel  on  either 
side ;  and  on  the  authorities  cited  by  them,  assigning  the 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  authorities  which  they  reject,  or 
for  adopting  those  to  which  they  adhere,  or  for  a  mffereut 
construction  of  law,  according  to  the  occasion.  This  pub- 
licity, not  only  of  decision  but  of  deliberation,  is  not  confined 
to  their  several  courts,  whether  of  law  or  equity,  whether 
above  or  at  Nisi  Prius,  but  it  prevails  where  they  are  assem- 
bled,— in  the  Exchequer  chamber,  or  at  Seijeant's  Inn,  or 
wherever  matters  come  before  the  judges  collectively  for 
consultation  and  revision. — It  seems  to  your  committee  to 
be  moulded  in  the  essential  frame  and  constitution  of  British 
judicature.  Tour  committee  conceives,  that  the  English 
jurisprudence  has  not  any  other  siu^  foundation,  nor  conse- 
quently the  lives  and  properties  of  the  subject  any  sure  hold, 
but  in  the  maxims,  rules,  and  principles,  and  jundical  tradi- 
tionary line  of  decisions  contained  in  the  notes  taken,  and 
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from  time  to  time  published,  (mostly  under  the  Banctioarf 
the  judges,)  called  Jlt^ports. 

lu  the  early  periods  of  the  law  it  appears  to  your  eom- 
mitteo,  that  a  course  still  better  had  Deen  pursaed,  but 
^rrouuded  on  the  same  principles ;  and  that  no  other  oauie 
than  the  multiplicity  of  business  prevented  its  continiUBifle. 
''  Of  ancient  time  (says  Lord  CoKe)  in  cases  of  difficultifll» 
either  criminal  or  civil,  the  reasons  and  causes  .of  the  judg- 
ment were  set  down  upon  the  record^  and  so  continued  in  t£e 
reigns  of  Ed.  I.  and  Ed.  II.,  and  then  there  was  no  need  of 
reports ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.  (when  the  law  wu  m 
its  height)  the  causes  and  reasons  of  judgments,  in  zeipect 
of  tlie  multitude  of  them,  are  not  set  down  in  the  record,  but 
tlien  tlic  great  casuists  and  reporters  of  cases  (certain  gme 
and  sad  men)  published  the  cases,  and  the  reasons  and  eauut 
of  the  jttdgrnents  or  resolutions,  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Ed.  III.  and  since,  we  have  in  print.  But  tfieis 
also,  though  of  great  credit  and  excellent  use  in  their  kmd, 

Coke.  4  Inst.  ^^^  /^^  Underneath  the  authority  of  the  parikh 
P-  5.       ment  rolls,  reporting  the  acts,  judgments^  andfS' 
solutions  of  that  highest  court  J* 

Eeports,  though  of  a  kind  less  authentic  than  the  Ysar 
Books  to  which  Coke  alludes,  have  continued  without  into^ 
ruption  to  the  time  in  which  we  live.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  elementary  treatises  of  law,  and  the  dogmatiGil 
treatises  of  English  jurisprudence,  whether  they  appear  uur 
der  the  names  of  Institutes,  Digests,  or  Commentaries^  do 
not  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  supreme  power,  like  the 
books  called  the  Institute,  Digest,  Code,  ana  authentic  col- 
lations in  the  Eoman  law.  With  us,  doctrinal  books  of  that 
description  have  little  or  no  authority,  other  than  as  they 
are  supported  by  the  adjudged  cases  and  reasons  given  i 
one  time  or  other  from  the  bench  ;  and  to  these  they  con- 
stantly refer.  This  appears  in  Coke's  Institutes,  in  Co- 
rny ns's  Digest,  and  in  all  books  of  that  nature.  To  give 
judgment  privately  is  to  put  an  end  to  reports ;  and  to  put 
an  end  to  reports,  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  law  of  "RnglMiiL 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  that 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  case  of  ship  money,  the 
judges  did  not  then  venture  to  depart  from  the  ancient 
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course.  They  gave  and  they  argued  their  judgment  in  open 
court.  ^  Their  reasons  were  publicly  given,  and  the  reasons 
assigned  for  their  judgment  took  away  all  its  authority.  The 
great  historian,  Lord  Clarendon,  at  tbat  period  a  youns  law- 
yer, has  told  us  that  the  judges  gave  as  law  from  the  bencli 
what  every  man  in  the  hall  knew  not  to  be  law. 

This  publicity,  and  this  mode  of  attending  the  decision 
with  its  grounds,  is  observed  not  only  in  the  tribunals  where 
the  judges  preside  in  a  judicial  capacitor  individually  or  col- 
lectively, but  where  they  are  consulted  by  the  Peers,  on  the 
law  in  all  toriis  of  error  brought  from  below.  In  the  opinion 
tbey  give  of  the  matter  assigned  as  error,  one  at  least  of  the 
judges  argues  the  questions  at  large.  He  argues  them  pub- 
licly, though  in  the  chamber  of  parliament ;  and  in  such  a 
maimer  that  every  professor,  practitioner,  or  student  of  the 
law,  ns  well  as  the  parties  to  the  suit,  may  learn  the  opinions 
of  all  the  judges  of  all  the  courts  upon  those  points,  in  which 
the  judges  in  one  court  might  be  mistaken. 

Your  committee  is  of  opinion  that  nothing  better  could  be 
devised  by  human  wisdom  than  argujsd  judgments  publicly 
delivered,  for  preserving  unbroken  the  great  traditionary 
body  of  the  law,  and  for  marking,  whilst  that  great  body  re- 
mained unaltered,  eveir  variation  in  the  application  ana  the 
construction  of  particular  parts ;  for  pointing  out  the  ground 
of  each  variation  ;  and  for  enabling  the  learned  of  the  bar 
and  all  intelligent  laymen  to  distinguish  those  changes  made 
for  the  advancement  of  a  more  solid,  equitable,  and  substan- 
tial justice,  according  to  the  variable  nature  of  human  affairs, 
a  progressive  experience,  and  the  improvement  of  moral 
philosophy,  from  those  hazardous  changes  in  any  of  the  an- 
cient opinions  and  decisions,  which  may  arise  from  ignorance, 
from  levity,  from  false  refinement,  from  a  spirit  of  innovation, 
or  from  other  motives,  of  a  nature  not  more  justifiable. 

Tour  committee,  finding  this  course  of  proceeding  to  be 
concordant  with  the  character  and  spirit  of  our  judicial  pro* 
ceeding,  continued  from  time  immemorial,  supported  h^  ar- 
guments of  sound  theory,  and  confirmed  by  effects  highly 
beneficial,  could  not  see  without  uneasiness,  in  this  great 
trial  for  Indian  offences,  a  marked  innovation.    Against  their 

'  This  is  confined  to  the  judicial  opmions  in  Hambden's  case.  It  does 
not  take  in  all  the  extra-judicial  opinions. 
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reiterated  TeqnettSy  remonstrances,   and  proteatatuitis,  tbi ' 
-opinions  of  the  judgee  were  always  taken  secretly*     Noi  only 
the  constitntioiud  publicity  for  whicli  we  contend  was  retm- 
ed  to  the  request  vid  entreaty  of  your  committee  ;  but  wkn 
a  nohle  pe«r,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1789,  did  in  open  lnjutI 
deckre,  that  he  would  tlien  propose  some  questions  to  ih 
judges  in  that  plaoe,  fend  hoped  to  receive  their  an»w^er  ojm?i)* 
ly,  according  to  the  approved  good  customs  of  that  and  d 
other  courts — ^the  Lord^  instantly  put  a  stop  to  the  furtber 
proceeding  by  an  immediate  acljournment  to  the  chaml>er  of 
parliament.     Upon  this  adjournment  we  find,  by  the  Lc*rd8' 
J  oumals,  that  the  House  on  being  resumed,  ordered,  thut ''  it 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  Houae^  on 
Monday  next,  to  take  into  consideration  what  is  the  proper 
manner  of  putting  questions  by  the  Lerda  to  the  jndr^e,  and 
of  their  answering  the  aamo  in  judicial  proceedings/-     Tbe, 
House  did  thereon  resolve  itself  into  a  eommittee,  frornwbid 
the  Earl  of  Galloway,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  niontb,  rtpori 
ed  as  follows :  **  That  the  House  has,  in  the  trial  of  Wjirreill 
Hastings,  Esquire,  proceeded  in  a  regiilar  eourso  in  the  mio/ 
ner  of  propounding  their  questiona  to  the  judges  in  thil 
chamber  oi  parliament,  and  in  receiving  their  answers  toJ 
them  in  the  same  place."     The  resolution  was  agreed  t^  hfi 
the  Lords ;  but  the  protest  {na  below)  ^  was  entered  thereupc 
and  supported  by  strong  arguments. 

'  Dissentient, 

1st,  Because,  by  consnltLug  the  judges  out  of  court  in  the  abseaee  ef 
the  parties,  and  with  shut  doors^  i^e  have  deviated  frdm  tht?  mo^t  hp* 
proved,  and  almost  uninterrupted i  practice  of  abnvG  a  eeutury  md  ahiUr, 
and  established  a  precedent  not  only  destructive  of  the  justice  due  l&  Ik 
parties  at  our  bar,  but  maieriaUy  injuriuuH  tu  the  rights  of  the  cottitnomiy 
at  large,  who  in  cases  of  imp&aclxmi!nts  are  more  peculiarly  interested  ibal 
all  proceedings  of  this  high  court  of  pdrUtim&Til  should  be  opim  iind  &%■ 
posed,  like  all  other  couitft  of  jusijce*  to  public  obaervfitiou  and  comment^ 
in  order  that  no  covert  and  private  practices  ehaidd  defeat  the  great  t^ 
of  public  justice. 

2ndly,  Because,  from  private  opinioua  of  tiie  judges,  upon  private  state- 
ments, which  the  |>artie8  have  neither  heard  nor  se^n,  grouudii  of  &  de- 
cision will  be  obtamed,  which  mu^t  inevitably  affect  tite  cau^^  at  issue  n^ 
our  bar;  this  mode  of  proceeding:  seems  to  he  a  violation  of  th(^  fintt 
principle  of  justice,  inaanuch  as  we  thereby  force  and  eoniine  t}ie  opmi(J«* 
of  the  judges  to  our  private  statetiieiit ;  and  through  the  uiedium  of  our  ^ 
subsequent  decision  we  transfer  the  e^ect  of  iho^  apmioua  lo  iho  parii^  j 
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Your  committee  remark,  that  this  resolution  states  only 
that  the  House  had  proceeded  in  this  secret  manner  of  pro- 
pounding questions  to  the  judges,  and  of  receiving  their  an- 
swers during  the  trial,  and  on  matters  of  debate  between  the 
parties,  ''in  a  regular  course."  It  does  not  assert  that 
another  course  would  not  have  been  as  regular.  It  does  not 
state  either  judicial  convenience,  principle,  or  body  of  prece- 
dents for  that  regular  c(furs€,  No  such  body  of  precedents 
appear  on  the  Journal  that  we  could  discover.  §even-and- 
twenty,  at  least,  in  a  regular  series,  are  directly  contrary  to 
this  regular  course.  Since  the  sera  of  the  2dth  of  June,  1789, 
no  one  question  has  been  admitted  to  go  publicly  to  the 
judges. 

This  determined  and  systematic  privacy  was  the  more 
alarming  to  your  committee,  because  the  questions  did  not 
(except  in  that  case)  originate  from  the  Lords  for  the  direc- 
tion of  their  own  conscience.  These  questions,  in  some  ma- 
terial instances,  were  not  made  or  allowed  by  the  |»arties  at 
the  bar,  nor  settled  in  open  court,  but  differed  materially  from 
what  your  managers  contended  was  the  true  state  of  the 
question,  as  put  and  argued  by  them.  They  were  such  as  the 
Lords  thought  proper  to  state  for  them.  Strong  remonstrances 
produced  some  alteration  in  this  particular ;  but  even  after 
these  remonstrances,  several  questions  were  made,  on  state- 
ments which  the  managers  never  made  nor  admitted. 

Tour  committee  does  not  know  of  any  precedent  before 
this,  in  which  the  Peers,  on  a  proposal  of.  the  Commons,  or 
of  a  less  weighty  person  before  their  court,  to  have  the  cases 
publicly  referred  to  the  judges,  and  their  arguments  and  re- 

who  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  and  advantage  of  being  heard  by  such 
private,  though  unintended,  transmutation  of  the  point  at  issue. 

3rdly,  Because  the  prisoners  who  may  hereafter  have  the  misfortune  to 
stand  at  our  bar  will  be  deprived  of  that  consolation  which  the  Lord  High 
Steward  Nottingham  conveyed  to  the  prisoner.  Lord  Gornwallis,  viz* 
**  That  the  Lords  have  that  tender  regard  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  that 
they  will  not  suffer  a  case  to  be  put  in  his  absence,  lest  it  should  prejudice 
him  by  being  wrong  stated." 

4thly,  Because  unusual  mystery  and  secrecy  in  our  judicial  proceed- 
ings must  tend  either  to  discredit  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  or  render 
the  justice  of  his  condemnation  doubtful. 

porchbster. 

Suffolk  and  Bbrksuirb. 

LoUOHDOROUOa. 
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t«oliitiou8  delivered  in  their  presence,  absolutely  rafined. 
The  very  few  precedents  of  such  private  referenoe  aa  tridi^ 
have  been  made,  as  we  have  observed  already,  sub  lilentiQ^ 
and  without  any  observation  from  the  parties.  In  the  m» 
dents  we  produce,  the  determination  is  accompaxued  vith  iti 
reasons,  and  the  publicity  is  considered  as  the  dear  undodbfe- 
ed  right  of  the  parties. 

Your  committee,  using  their  best  diligence,  hare  nsnr 
been  able  to  form  a  clear  opinion  upon  the  groimd  md  piiii>> 
ciple  of  these  decisions.  The  mere  result  upon  each  csaed^ 
cided  by  the  Lords,  furnished  them  vnth  no  light  from  laj 
principle,  precedent,  or  foregone  authority  of  law  or  reason,  to 
guide  tliem  with  regard  to  the  next  matter  of  evidence  whidi 
they  had  to  oiTer,  or  to  discriminate  what  matter  ought  to  1)6 
urged,  or  to  be  set  aside ;  your  committee  not  being  aUo  to 
divine,  whether  the  particular  evidence,  which,  upon  a  con- 
jectural principle,  they  might  choose  to  abandon,  would  xiot 
appear  to  this  House,  and  to  the  judging  world  at  large,  to  be 
admissible,  and  possibly  decisive  proof.  In  these  stndtl 
they  had  and  have  no  choice,  but  either  wholly  to  abandoa 
the  prosecution,  and  of  consequence  to  betray  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them  by  this  House,  or  to  bring  forward  such  ms^ 
ter  of  evidence  as  they  are  furnished  with  from  sure  sooroei 
of  authenticity,  and  which  in  their  judgment,  aided  by  tiie 
best  advice  they  could  obtain,  is  possessed  of  a  moral  qyfr 
tude  juridically  to  prove  or  to  illustrate  the  case  which  the 
House  had  given  them  in  charge. 

MODE  OF  PUTTING  THE  QUESTIONS. 

When  your  committee  came  to  examine  into  those  privsto 
opinions  of  the  judges,  they  found,  to  their  no  small  ooncen, 
that  the  mode  both  of  putting  the  questions  to  ^e  judges, 
and  their  answers,  was  still  more  unusual  and  unprecedented 
than  the  privacy  with  which  those  questions  were  given  snd 
resolved. 

This  mode  strikes,  as  we  apprehend,  at  the  vital  privfleges 
of  the  House.  For,  with  a  single  exception  of  the  first  ques- 
tion put  to  the  judges  in  1788,  the  case  being  stated  the 
questions  are  raised  directly,  specifically,  and  by  name,  on 
those  privileges  ;  that  is,  what  evidence  is  it  competent  far  tkt 
managers  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  produce  f  We  conoeivei 
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it  was  not  proper,  nor  justified  by  a  single  precedent^  to 
7  to  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  any  question,  and 
less  for  them  to  decide  in  their  answer,  of  what  is  or  is 
competent  for  the  House  of  Commons,  or  for  any  com- 
ee  acting  under  their  authority,  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  in 
instance  or  respect  whatsoever.  This  new  and  unlieard- 
)urse  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  subject  to  the  dis- 
lon  of  the  judges  the  law  of  parlament  and  the  privilegeB 
le  House  of  Commons,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  judi- 
privileges  of  the  Peers  themselves ;  any  intermeddling  in 
m  on  their  part  we  conceive  to  be  a  dangerous  and  nn- 
rantable  assumption  of  power.  It  is  contrary  to  what 
been  declared  by  Lord  Coke  himself,  in  a  passage  before 
:ed,  to  be  the  duty  of  the  judges;  and  to  what  the 
;es  of  former  times  have  confessed  to  be  their  duty,  on 
sions  to  which  he  refers  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 
[  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  those  sages  of  the 
and  others  their  successors,  who  have  been  thus  diffi- 
;  and  cautious  in  giving  their  opinions  upon  matters  c^n- 
iing  parliament,  and  particularly  on  the  privileges  of  the 
ise  of  Commons,  was  laudable  in  the  example,  and  ought 
>e  followed ;  particularly  the  principles  upon  which  the 
;e8  declined  to  give  their  opinions  in  the  year  1614.  It 
Bars  by  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  that  a  question  concem- 
the  law  relative  to  impositions  having  been  put  to  the 
;es,  the  proceeding  was  as  follows :  "  Whether  the  lords, 
judges,  shall  be  heard  deliver  their  opinion  touching  the 
it  of  impositions,  before  further  consideration  be  had  of 
rer  to  be  returned  to  the  Lower  House,  concerning  the 
sage  from  them  lately  received."  "  "Whereupon  the  num- 
of  the  Lords,  requiring  to  hear  the  judges*  opinions  by 
ng  *  Content'  exceeding  the  others  which  said  *  Nan  Can' 
'  the  lords,  the  judges,  so  desiring  were  permitted  to 
idraw  themselves  into  the  lord  chancellor*8  private  rooms ; 
re  having  remained  awhile,  and  advised  together,  they 
med  into  the  House,  and  having  taken  their  places,  and 
ding  discovered,  did  by  the  mouth  of  the  lord  chief  jus- 
of  the  King's  Bench,  humbly  desire  to  be  forborne  at 
time,  in  this  place,  to  deliver  any  opinion  in  this  case, 
many  weighty  and  important  reasons,  which  his  lordship 
yrered  with  great  gravity  and  eloquence ;  concluding,  that 
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judge  seemed  to  ttmk  tbe  caao  of  -Lord  Audley 
[Caatlebaveii]  to  be  laor©  a  gainst  him  than  ill 
truth  it  was.  The  prec^denta  were  as  follow: 
The  opinions  of  the  judgea  were  taken  three  times.  Thefimt 
time  by  the  attorney -general  at  Serjeants'  Ino,  aiiteeedeaiit  l<i 
the  trial,— the  last  time,  after  the  Peers  had  retired  to  coasull 
on  their  verdict, — the  middle  time,  wfts  during  the  trial  itmlfi 
and  here  the  opinion  waa  taken  in  open  court, agreeablj  to  irlist 
your  committee  contenda  to  have  been  the  u&age  ever  Binoc! 
this  resolution  of  the  judges.  What  waa  done  before  seemed 
to  have  passed  sub  silentio,  and  possibly  through  mere  inad^ 
vertence. 

Tour  committee  observes,  That  the  precedents  by  them 
relied  on,  were  furnished  from  times  in  which  the  judicki 
proceedings  in  parliament,  and  m  all  our  courts,  had  obtained 
a  very  regular  form.  They  were  furnished  at  a  period  in 
which  Justice  El  acts  tone  remarksj  that  more  laws  were  pea** 
ed,  of  importance  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
than  in  any  other.  These  procedenta  lean  all  one  way,  md 
carry  no  marks  of  accommodation  to  the  variable  spirit  of  the 
times  and  of  political  occasions.  They  are  the  same  before 
and  after  the  revolutioii.  They  are  the  same  through  ^w 
reigns.  The  great  men  who  presided  m  the  tribunals  which 
furnished  these  examples,  were  in  opposite  political  interest^ 
but  aU  distinguished  for  their  abilityj,  integrity,  and  leai*nJng, 
The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  was  the  first  on  the  bench  fi> 
promulgate  this  publicity  as  a  rule^  has  not  left  na  to  seek 
the  principle  in  the  case :  That  very  learned  man  coDsidetS 
the  publicity  of  the  questions  and  answers  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  and  ofjti.stice  favourable  to  the  prisoner^  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  prisoner's  counsel  did  not  join 
your  committee  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  pubhdty 
we  demanded*  Their  reasons  we  can  ouly  conjecture.  But 
your  managers,  acting  for  this  House,  were  not  the  leaa  botrnd 
to  see  that  the  due  psrhamentaTy  course  should  be  pursued, 
even  when  it  is  most  favourable  to  those  whom  thej"^  m^ 
peach.  If  it  should  answer  the  purposes  of  one  prisoner  to 
waive  the  rights  which  belong  to  all  prisoners,  it  was  t\te 
duty  of  your  managers  to  protect  those  general  right* 
against  that  particuhu*  prisoner.  It  waja  still  more  tbrif 
duty  to  endeavour,  that  their  own  questions  should  not  be 
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Dneously  stated,  or  cases  put  which  varied  from  those 
Lch  they  argued,  or  opinions  ^ven  in  a  manner  not  sup-, 
ted  by  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  institutions,  or  by 
logy  with  the  practice  of  all  our  courts, 
four  committee,  much  in  the  dark  about  a  matter,  in 
ich  it  was  so  necessary  that  they  should  receive  every 
it,  have  heard,  that  in  debating  this  matter  abroad,  it  has 
n  objected,  that  many  of  the  precedents  on  which  we 
st  relied  were  furnished  in  the  courts  of  the  lord  high 
5rard,  and  not  in  trials  where  the  peers  were  judges ;  and 
t  the  lord  high  steward  not  having  it  in  ms  power  to 
ire  with  the  juror  peers,  the  judges*  opinions,  from  neces- 
r,  not  from  equity  to  the  parties,  were  given  before  that 
gistrate. 

^our  committee  thSiks  it  scarcely  possible,  that  the  Lords 
lid  be  influenced  by  such  a  feeble  argument.  For  admitting 
fact  to  have  been  as  supposed,  there  is  no  sort  of  reason 
y  so  uniform  a  course  of  precedents,  in  a  legal  court,  com- 
;ed  of  a  peer  forjudge,  and  peers  for  triers — ^a  course  so 
curable  to  all  parties  and  to  equal  justice — a  course  in 
icurrence  with  the  procedure  of  aft  our  other  courts, 
•uld  not  have  the  greatest  authority  over  their  practice  in 
ry  trial  before  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage. 
The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  acted  as  high  steward  in 
5  of  these  commissions,  certainly  knew  what  he  was  say- 
'.  He  gave  no  such  reason.  His  argument  for  the  pub- 
ty  of  the  judges'  opinions  did  not  turn  at  all  on  the 
lire  of  his  court,  or  of  his  office  in  that  court.  It  rested 
the  equity  of  the  principle,  and  on  the  fair  dealing  due  to 
!  prisoner. 

Lord  Somers  was  in  no  such  court ;  yet  his  declaration  is 
L  as  strong.  He  does  not  indeed  argue  the  point,  as  the 
rl  of  Nottingham  did  when  he  considered  it  as  a  new 
e.  Lord  Somers  considers  it  as  a  point  quite  settled — 
1  on  longer  standing  in  need  of  being  supported  by  rea- 
i  or  precedent. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  that  the  precedents  stated  in  this  re- 
*t  are  wholly  drawn  from  proceedings  in  that  kind  of 
irt.  Only  two  are  cited,  which  are  furnished  from  a  court 
istituted  in  the  manner  supposed.   The  rest  were  in  trials 
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bj  all  the  pent,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  |)€ers  with  &  lii|^ 
Bteward. 

Foster's  Crona  AftoT  llXQff  diseusaloBB  with  the  peerg  on  thi» 
Law,  p.  145.  subject,  "TEc  Lords'  fomtnittees  in  a  confewtice 
told  them  [the  eonumtt^e  of  this  Hoiiae,  appointed  to  & 
conference  on  the  mattf^r]  that  the  high  steward  is  kt 
speaker  pro  tempore,  and  gireth  hk  vote  as  well  as  the  otfarr 
Lords :  This  changeth  not  the  nature  of  the  eourt.  And  tW 
Lords  declared,  tm^t  they  have  power  enough  to  proceed  to 
trial,  though  the  Jdng  should  not  naine  a  high  stewnnl." 
On  the  same  day,  **  It  is  declared  and  ordered,  by  the  Lewi* 
spiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament  assembled,  that  tk 
office  of  high  steward  on  triak  of  peers  upun  impeacliraei;ti 
is  not  necessary  to  the  House  of  Peers — but  that  Lord)*  njiv 
proceed  in  such  trials,  if  a  high  steward  is  not  appoiut^i. 
according  to  their  humble  desire.'" 

To  put  the  matter  out  of  al!  doubt,  and  to  remote  all 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Commona,  the  cotn mission  of  tk 
lord  high  steward  was  then  altered.  These  rigbtSj  eon* 
tended  Tor  by  the  CommouB  in  their  in  peach  me  nts,  and  ad- 
mitted by  tne  Peers,  were  asserted  in  the  proceed inga  prr* 
paratory  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford ,  in  which  that  kuijEt 
chain  oi  uniform  precedents,  ^vith  regard  to  the  publicity  of 
the  judges'  opinions  in  trials,  begins, 

Eor  these  last  citations,  nnd  some  of  the  remarks,  yoar 
committee  are  indebted  to  the  learned  and  uprij^ht  Juitt<^ 
Foster.  They  have  compared  them  with  the  Journals,  m^ 
find  them  correct.  The  same  excellent  atithor  proceeds  V> 
demonstrate,  that  whatever  he  says  of  trials  by  impeacbmeii 
is  equally  applicable  to  trials  before  the  high  steward  on  m* 
dictment ;  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  ground  ft>r  a 
distinction,  with  regard  to  the  public  declaration  of  tk 
judges'  opinions,  founded  on  the  !napi>Heability  of  either  o( 
these  cases  to  the  other.  The  argument  on  this  ^  bole  ^1i^ 
ter  is  so  satisfiEU^ry,  that  your  committee  has  annexed  it  m 
large  to  their  Beport.^  As  there  is  no  difference  iu  fiw^^t 
between  these  trials,  (especially  since  the  act  which  prDvidrf 
that  all  the  peers  sIuuU  l>e  summoned  to  the  trial  of  a  pt^,) 
so  there  is  no  difference  in  the  reason  and  principle  of  tfnj 
*  See  the  Appertdix,  Ho*  1. 
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publicity,  let  the  matter  of  the  steward's  jurisdiction  be  a^ 
it  may. 

PUBLICITY  GENERAL. 

Your  committee  do  not  find  any  positive  law  which  binds 
the  judges  of  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall  publicly  to 
give  a  reasoned  opinion  from  the  bench,  in  support  of  their 
judgment  upon  matters  that  are  stated  before  them.  But 
the  course  hath  prevailed  from  the  oldest  times.  It  hath 
been  so  general  and  so  uniform,  that  it  must  be  considered 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  prevailed,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  not  only  in  all  the  courts  which  now  exist,  whether 
of  law  or  equity,  but  in  those  which  have  been  suppressed  or 
disused,  such  as  the  court  of  Wards  and  the  Star  Chunber. 
An  author,  quoted  by  Eushworth,  speaking  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  chamber,  says,  "  And  so  it  was  resolved,  by  the 
judges f  on  reference  made  to  them ;  and  their  opinion^  aftir 
deliberate  hearing  and  view  of  former  precedents^  Rushworth, 
was  published  in  open  courtP  It  appears  else-  vol.  u.  p.  457, 
where  in  the  same  compiler,  that  afl  their  pro-  *'  Pro- 
ceedings were  public,  even  in  deliberatiDg  previous  to  judg- 
ment. 

The  judges  in  their  reasonings  have  always  been  used  to 
observe  on  the  arguments  employed  by  the  counsel  on  either 
side ;  and  on  the  authorities  cited  by  them,  assigning  the 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  authorities  which  they  reject,  or 
for  adopting  those  to  which  they  adhere,  or  for  a  different 
construction  of  law,  according  to  the  occasion.  This  pub- 
licity, not  only  of  decision  but  of  deliberation,  is  not  connned 
to  their  several  courts,  whether  of  law  or  equity,  whether 
above  or  at  Nisi  Prius,  but  it  prevails  where  they  are  assem- 
bled,— in  the  Exchequer  chamber,  or  at  Serjeant's  Inn,  or 
wherever  matters  come  before  the  judges  collectively  for 
consultation  and  revision. — It  seems  to  your  committee  to 
be  moulded  in  the  essential  frame  and  constitution  of  British 
judicature.  Tour  committee  conceives,  that  the  English 
jurisprudence  has  not  any  other  sure  foundation,  nor  conse- 
quently the  lives  and  properties  of  the  subject  any  sure  hold, 
but  in  the  maxims,  rines,  and  principles,  and  juridical  tradi- 
tionary line  of  decisions  contained  in  the  notes  taken,  and 
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from  timo  to  time  published,  (mostly  under  the  sanctioaof 
tho  judges,)  called  Reports. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  law  it  appearB  to  yonr  eon- 
mi  ttec,  that  a  course  still  better  bad  oeeii  punued,  but 
grounded  on  the  same  principles ;  and  that  no  other  OUM 
til  an  the  multiplicity  of  business  prevented  its  continiUBiflBi 
''  Of  ancient  time  (says  Lord  Coke)  in  caaes  of  difBionltiQit 
either  criminal  or  civil,  the  reasons  and  causeM  .of  the  judg- 
ment were  set  down  upon  the  record^  and  so  continued  in  ua 
reigns  of  Ed.  I.  and  Ed.  II.,  and  then  there  was  no  need  of 
reports ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.  (when  the  law  wai  la 
its  height)  the  causes  and  reasons  of  judgments,  in  reipeot 
of  the  multitude  of  them,  are  not  set  down  in  the  reoordi  Dot 
then  the  great  casuists  and  reporters  of  ca9e9  (certain  grna 
and  sad  men)  published  the  cases,  and  the  reasons  oftd  etums 
of  the  judgments  or  resolutions,  which,  from  the  beffinniDgaf 
the  reign  of  Ed.  III.  and  since,  we  have  in  print.  %ut  tbiBM 
also,  though  of  great  eredit  and  excellent  use  in  their  kind, 

Coke,  4  Inst.  ^^^  f^^  Underneath  the  authorUjf  of  ike  paHkh 
p.  5.  ment  rolls,  reporting  the  acts,  judgmeniSf  andf- 
solutions  of  that  highest  court ^"^ 

Eeports,  though  of  a  kind  less  authentic  than  the  Yt» 
Books  to  which  Coke  alludes,  have  continued  without  inte^ 
ruption  to  the  time  in  which  we  live.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  elementary  treatises  of  law,  and  the  dogmatifld 
treatises  of  English  jurisprudence,  whether  they  appear  un- 
der the  names  of  Institutes,  Digests,  or  Commentaziea^  do 
not  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  supreme  power,  like  the 
books  called  the  Institute,  Digest,  Code,  and  authentic  col- 
lations in  the  Eoman  law.  With  us,  doctrinal  books  of  tint 
description  have  little  or  no  authority,  other  than  as  tbef 
are  supported  by  the  adjudged  cases  and  reasons  ffiven  sfe 
one  time  or  other  from  the  bench  ;  and  to  these  they  con- 
stantly refer.  This  appears  in  Coke's  Institutes,  in  Co- 
niyns's  Digest,  and  in  all  books  of  that  nature.  To  give 
judgment  privately  is  to  put  an  end  to  reports;  and  to  put 
an  end  to  reports,  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  law  of  'l^g^*«*^- 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  constitution- of  this  kingdom,  that 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  case  of  ship  money,  tiis 
judges  did  not  then  venture  to  depart  firom  the  ancieufc 
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course.  Thejrgave  and  they  argued  their  judgment  in  open 
court.  ^  Their  reasons  were  pubHcly  given,  and  the  reasons 
assigned  for  their  judgment  took  away  all  its  authority.  The 
great  historian,  Lord  Clarendon,  at  that  period  a  youns  law- 
yer, has  told  us  that  the  judges  gave  as  law  from  the  bench 
what  every  man  in  the  hall  knew  not  to  be  law. 

This  publicity,  and  this  mode  of  attending  the  decision 
with  its  grouncw,  is  observed  not  only  in  the  tribunals  where 
the  judges  preside  in  a  judicial  capacitor  individually  or  col- 
lectively, but  where  they  are  consulted  by  the  Peers,  on  the 
law  in  all  torits  of  error  brought  from  below.  In  the  opinion 
they  give  of  the  matter  assigned  as  error,  one  at  least  of  the 
judges  argues  the  questions  at  large.  He  argues  them  pub^ 
licly,  though  in  the  chamber  of  parliament ;  and  in  snch  a 
manner  that  every  professor,  prac^tioner,  or  student  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  the  parties  to  the  suit,  may  learn  the  opinions 
of  all  the  judges  of  all  the  courts  upon  those  points,  in  which 
the  judges  in  one  court  might  be  mistaken. 

Your  committee  is  of  opinion  that  nothing;  better  could  be 
devised  by  human  wisdom  than  argued  judgments  publicly 
delivered,  for  preserving  unbroken  the  ffreat  traditionary 
body  of  the  law,  and  for  marking,  whilst  that  great  body  re- 
mained unaltered,  eveiy  variation  in  the  application  and  the 
construction  of  particular  parts ;  for  pointing  out  the  e^round 
of  each  variation  ;  and  for  enabling  the  learned  of  the  bar 
and  all  intelligent  laymen  to  distinguish  those  changes  made 
for  the  advancement  of  a  more  solid,  equitable,  and  substan- 
tial justice,  according  to  the  variable  nature  of  human  affiiirs, 
a  progressive  experience,  and  the  improvement  of  moral 
philosophy,  from  those  hazardous  changes  in  any  of  the  an- 
cient opinions  and  decisions,  which  may  arise  from  ignorance, 
from  levity,  from  false  refinement,  from  a  spirit  of  inno^ration, 
or  from  other  motives,  of  a  nature  not  more  justifiable. 

Tour  committee,  finding  this  course  of  proceeding  to  be 
concordant  with  the  character  and  spirit  of  our  judicud  pro- 
ceeding, continued  from  time  immemorial,  supported  by  ar- 
guments of  sound  theory,  and  confirmed  by  effects  highly 
beneficial,  could  not  see  without  uneasiness,  in  this  great 
trial  for  Indian  ofiences,  a  marked  innovation.     Against  their 

'  This  is  confined  to  the  judicial  opinions  in  Hambdm's  case.    It  d 
not  take  in  all  the  extra-judicial  opinions. 
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rt'itorated  requests,  remonstrances,  and  proteatatioiu,  As 
opiuions  of  the  judges  were  always  taken  seoretly.  Not  only 
the  constitutional  publicity  for  which  we  contend  wu  tdot 
vA  to  the  request  and  entreaty  of  your  committee :  but  when 
a  uoble  peer,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1789,  did  in  open  omnt 
declare,  that  he  would  then  propose  some  questions  to  tiN 
judges  in  that  place,  and  hoped  to  receiye  their  answer  opefr 
ly,  according  to  the  approved  good  customs  of  that  snd  of 
other  courts — the  Lords  instantly  put  a  stop  to  the  farther 
proceeding  by  an  immediate  adjournment  to  the  chamber  of 
parliament.  Upon  this  adjournment  we  find,  by  the  Lordi* 
Journals,  that  the  House  on  being  resumed,  ordered,  that  "it 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  Houae^on 
Monday  next,  to  take  into  consideration  what  is  the  proper 
manner  of  putting  questions  by  the  Lords  to  the  judsea,  nd 
of  their  answering  the  same  in  judicial  proceedinffs.  The 
House  did  thereon  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  fromwhioh 
the  Earl  of  G-alloway,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  report* 
od  as  follows  :  "  That  the  House  has,  in  the  trial  of  Warns 
Hastings,  Esquire,  proceeded  in  a  regular  course  in  the  man- 
ner of  propounding  their  questions  to  the  judges  in  tbe 
chamber  ot  parliament,  and  in  receiving  their  answers  to 
thotn  in  the  same  place."  The  resolution  was  aereed  tol^ 
the  Lords ;  but  the  protest  (as  below) ^  was  enterea  thereupon, 
and  su])ported  by  strong  arguments. 

'   Dissentient, 

1st,  Because,  by  consulting  the  judges  out  of  court  in  the  aboenoe  of  y 
the  particH,  and  yfiih  shut  doors,  we  have  deviated  fh>m  the  most  u-  | 
proved,  and  almost  unmterrupted,  practice  of  above  a  century  andalnlC  d 
and  established  a  precedent  not  only  destructive  of  the  justice  due  to  thi 
parties  at  our  bar,  but  materially  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  commonitf 
at  large,  who  in  cases  of  impeachments  are  more  pecuUfirly  interested  thit 
all  proceedings  of  this  high  court  of  parliament  should  be  open  wnA  ex* 
])osed,  like  all  other  courts  of  justice,  to  public  observation  and  conmuat, 
in  order  that  no  covert  and  private  practices  should  defeat  the  great  cndi 
of  public  justice. 

2ndly,  Because,  from  private  opinions  of  the  judges,  upon  private  stats- 
ments,  which  the  parties  have  neither  heard  nor  seen,  grounds  of  a  ds- 
cision  will  bo  obtained,  which  must  inevitably  affect  tlie  cause  at  issue  it 
our  bar ;  this  mode  of  proceeding  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the  fint 
principle  of  justice,  inasmuch  as  we  thereby  force  and  confine  the  opinioBi 
of  the  judges  to  our  private  statement ;  and  through  the  medium  of  our 
subsequent  decision  we  transfer  the  effect  of  those  opinions  to  the  partiflii 
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Your  committee  remark,  that  this  resolution  states  onlj 
that  the  House  had  proceeded  in  this  secret  manner  of  pro- 
pounding questions  to  the  judges,  and  of  receiving  their  an- 
swers during  the  trial,  and  on  matters  of  debate  between  the 
parties,  '*  in  a  regular  course."  It  does  not  assert  that 
another  course  would  not  have  been  as  regular.  It  does  not 
state  either  judicial  convenience,  principle,  or  body  of  prece- 
dents for  that  regular  c(furs€.  No  such  body  of  precedents 
appear  on  the  Journal  that  we  could  discover.  Seven-and- 
twenty,  at  least,  in  a  regular  series,  are  directly  contrary  to 
this  regular  course.  Since  the  sera  of  the  2dth  of  June,  1y89, 
no  one  question  has  been  admitted  to  go  publicly  to  the 
judges. 

This  determined  and  systematic  privacy  was  the  more 
alarming  to  your  committee,  because  the  questions  did  not 
(except  in  that  case)  originate  from  the  Lords  for  the  direc- 
tion of  their  own  conscience.  These  questions,  in  some  ma- 
terial instances,  were  not  made  or  allowed  by  the  parties  at 
the  bar,  nor  settled  in  open  court,  but  differed  materially  from 
what  your  managers  contended  was  the  true  state  of  the 
question,  as  put  and  argued  by  them.  They  were  such  as  the 
Lords  thought  proper  to  state  for  them.  Strong  remonstrances 
produced  some  alteration  in  this  particular ;  but  even  after 
these  remonstrances,  several  questions  were  made,  on  state- 
ments which  the  managers  never  made  nor  admitted. 

Tour  committee  does  not  know  of  any  precedent  before 
this,  in  which  the  Peers,  on  a  proposal  of.  the  Commons,  or 
of  a  less  weighty  person  before  their  court,  to  have  the  cases 
publicly  referred  to  the  judges,  and  their  arguments  and  re- 

who  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  and  advantage  of  being  heard  by  such 
private,  though  unintended,  transmutation  of  the  point  at  issue. 

3rdly,  Because  the  prisoners  who  may  hereafter  have  the  misfortune  to 
stand  at  our  bar  will  be  deprived  of  that  consolation  which  the  Lord  High 
Steward  Nottingham  conveyed  to  the  prisoner.  Lord  Gomwallis,  viz. 
**  That  the  Lords  have  that  tender  regard  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  that 
they  will  not  suffer  a  case  to  be  put  in  his  absence,  lest  it  should  prejudice 
him  by  being  wrong  stated." 

4thly,  Because  unusual  mystery  and  secrecy  in  our  judicial  proceed- 
ings must  tend  either  to  discredit  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  or  render 
the  justice  of  his  condemnation  doubtful. 

porchbster. 

Suffolk  and  Bbrksuirb. 

louohdorouoh. 
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fc>oliitions  delivered  in  their  presence,  absolutely 
The  very  few  precedents  of  such  private  referenoe  cm  tridi^ 
have  been  made,  as  we  have  observed  already,  sub  sikntio^ 
and  wit  Ii  out  any  observation  from  the  parties.  In  the  m» 
dents  we  produce,  the  determination  is  accompaiued  mth  iti 
reasons,  and  the  publicity  is  considered  as  the  dear  undonbfc- 
ed  right  of  the  parties. 

Your  committee,  using  their  best  diligence,  have  zisfer 
been  able  to  form  a  clear  opinion  upon  the  groimd  and  pnD* 
ciple  of  these  decisions.  The  mere  result  upon  eacb  cssed^ 
cided  bv  the  Lords,  furnished  them  with  no  light  from  saj 
principle,  precedent,  or  foregone  authority  of  law  or  reason,  to 
guide  them  with  regard  to  the  next  matter  of  evidence  which 
they  had  to  offer,  or  to  discriminate  what  matter  ought  to  he 
urged,  or  to  be  set  aside ;  your  committee  not  being  able  to 
divine,  whetlier  the  particular  evidence,  which,  upon  a  con- 
jectural principle,  they  might  choose  to  abandon,  would  not 
appear  to  this  House,  and  to  the  judging  world  at  large,  to  be 
admissible,  and  possibly  decisive  proof.  In  these  sfndti 
they  had  and  have  no  choice,  but  either  wholly  to  abandon 
the  prosecution,  and  of  consequence  to  betray  the  trust  v^ 
posed  in  them  by  this  House,  or  to  bring  forward  such  mi^ 
ter  of  evidence  as  they  are  furnished  with  from  sure  sonvoei 
of  authenticity,  and  which  in  their  judgment,  aided  by  tiie 
best  advice  they  could  obtain,  is  possessed  of  a  moral  qyfr 
tude  juridically  to  prove  or  to  illustrate  the  case  which  the 
House  had  given  them  in  charge. 

MODE  OF  PUTTING  THE  QUESTIONS. 

When  your  committee  came  to  examine  into  those  private 
opinions  of  the  judges,  they  found,  to  their  no  small  conoen, 
that  the  mode  both  of  putting  the  questions  to  the  judges, 
and  their  answers,  was  still  more  unusual  and  unprecedented 
than  the  privacy  with  which  those  questions  were  given  and 
resolved. 

This  mode  strikes,  as  we  apprehend,  at  the  vital  privileges 
of  the  House.  For,  with  a  single  exception  of  the  first  ques- 
tion put  to  the  judges  in  1788,  the  case  beins  statea  the 
questions  are  raised  directly,  specifically,  and  by  name,  on 
those  privileges  ;  that  is,  what  evidence  is  it  competent  far  tkt 
managers  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  produce?  We  conceivei 
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that  it  was  not  proper,  nor  jtisHfied  by  a  single  precedent,  to 
refer  to  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  any  question,  and 
still  less  for  them  to  decide  in  their  answer,  of  what  is  or  is 
not  competent  for  the  House  of  Commons,  or  for  any  com- 
mittee acting  under  their  authority,  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  in 
any  instance  or  respect  whatsoo'er.  This  new  and  unheard- 
of  course  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  suhject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges  the  law  of  parlament  and  the  privilegeB 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  judi- 
cial privileges  of  the  Peers  themselves ;  any  intermeddling  in 
which  on  their  part  we  conceive  to  be  a  dangerous  and  un- 
warrantable assumption  of  power.  It  is  contrary  to  what 
has  been  declared  by  Lord  Cfoke  himself,  in  a  passage  before 
c]uoted,  to  be  the  duty  of  the  judges;  and  to  what  the 
judges  of  former  times  have  confessed  to  be  their  duty,  on 
occasions  to  which  he  refers  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 
And  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  those  sages  of  the 
law,  and  others  their  successors,  who  have  been  thus  diffi- 
dent and  cautious  in  giving  their  opinions  upon  matters  con- 
cerning parliament,  and  particularly  on  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  laudable  in  the  example,  and  ought 
to  be  followed ;  particularly  the  principles  upon  which  the 
judges  declined  to  give  their  opinions  in  the  year  1614.  It 
appears  by  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  that  a  question  concern- 
ing the  law  relative  to  impositions  having  been  put  to  the 
judges,  the  proceeding  was  as  follows :  "  Whether  the  lords, 
the  judges,  shall  be  heard  deliver  their  opinion  touching  the 
point  of  impositions,  before  further  consideration  be  had  of 
answer  to  be  returned  to  the  Lower  House,  concerning  the 
message  from  them  lately  received."  "  "Whereupon  the  num- 
ber of  the  Lords,  requiring  to  hear  the  judges*  opinions  by 
saying  '  Content,'  exceeding  the  others  which  said  *Non  Can- 
tent,'  the  lords,  the  judges,  so  desiring  were  permitted  to 
withdraw  themselves  into  the  lord  chancellor's  private  rooms ; 
where  having  remained  awhile,  and  advised  together,  they 
returned  into  the  House,  and  having  taken  their  places,  and 
standing  discovered,  did  by  the  mouth  of  the  lord!^ chief  jus- 
tice of  the  King's  Bench,  humbly  desire  to  be  forborne  at 
this  time,  in  this  place,  to  deliver  any  opinion  in  this  case, 
for  many  weighty  and  important  reasons,  which  his  lordship 
delivered  with  great  gravity  and  eloquence ;  concluding,  tl 
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himself  and  hui  bretihroti  are  upon  particulars  ui  judicial 
course  to. speak  and  judtfe  between  the  kiiig'n  Majesty  suhI 
his  people,  and  likewise  JS^tween  bia  Higbness's  subj^ts,  sntl 
in  no  casei  to  be  disputants  on  any  side/" 

Tour  committee  do  not  find  auytbiug  whieb,  tbrougb  in- 
advertence  or  design,  had  a  tendency  to  subject  the  law  nn^ 
course  of  parliament  to  tbe  opinions  of  tbe  judges  of  tiiy 
inferior  courts,  firom  that  period  until  tbe  1st  of  James  t\w 
Second.  The  trial  of  Lord  Delatpere  for  liigh  treason  mB 
had  by  special  commission  before  tbe  lord  high  stevYard ;  It 
was  before  the  act  which  directs  that  all  peers  should  1>6 
summoned  to  such  trials.  This  was  not  a  trinl  In  fuJI  piirlinf 
ment,  in  which  case  it  was  then  contended  for,  tb£Lt  the  lort! 
high  steward  was  the  judge  of  tbe  law^  presiding  in  the  court, 
but  had  no  vote  in  the  verdict ;  and  that  tbe  Lords  wenr 
triers  only,  and  had  no  vote  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  law. 
This  was  looked  on  as  the  course  whti^re  tbe  trial  \\a^  not  in 
full  parliament,  in  which  latter  case  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  the  lord  high  steward  made  a  part  of  tbe  bodj  of  the 
triers,  and  that  the  whole  House  Avas  tbe  judge.^  In  thii 
cause,  after  the  evidence  for  the  Crown  had  been  closed,  the  J 

Srisoner  prayed  the  court  to  adjourn*  Tbe  lord  high  steward  \ 
oubted  nis  power  to  take  that  step  in  that  stage  of  tbe  trial; 
and  the  question  was,  "Whether,  tbe  trial  not  being  in  fail 
parliament,  when  the  prisoner  is  upon  bis  trial,  and  evidence 
for  tbe  king  is  given,  the  Lords  being  (aa  it  may  be  ter me<i) 
charged  witn  the  prisoner,  the  Peers  may  separate  tor  a  imt^t 
which  is  the  consequence  of  an  adjournment.**  The  lord 
high  steward  doubted  of  bis  power  to  adjourn  the  court* 
The  case  was  evidently  new^,  and  his  Grace  proposed  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  it.  The  judges,  io  consequeni'^, 
offering  to  withdraw  into  the  Exclieqiier  chamber,  Lonl 
Palconberg  "  insisted  that  tbe  question  concerned  tlie  privi- 
lege of  the  peerage  only,  and  conceived  that  the  judges  tiTf 
not  concerned  to  make  anp  determination  in  thai  matter :  and 
being  such  a  point  of  privilege^  ecrtainlt/  the  inferior  courts 
have  no  right  to  determine  it.'^  It  v^^as  insbted,  therefore,  that 
the  lords  triers  should  retire  with  tbe  judges.  Tbe  lord  hfi^li 
steward  thought  differently,  and  opposed  this  motion ;  but 

*  See  the  lord  hig^  steward's  speech  on  tlmt  head.  I  at  J,  H. 
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finding  the  other  opinion  generally  prevalent,  he  gave  waj, 
and  the  lords  triers  retired,  taking  the  judges  to  their  con- 
sult. When  the  judges  returned,  they  delivered  their  opinion 
in  open  court  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert  spoke  for  himself 
and  the  rest  of  the  judges.  After  observing  on  the  novelty 
of  the  case,  with  a  temperate  and  becoming  reserve  with  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  parliaments,  he  marked  out  the  limits 
of  the  office  of  the  inferior  judges  on  such  occasions,  and 
declared,  '*  AU  that  we,  the  judges,  can  do^  is  to  acquaint  your 
Grace  and  the  noble  Lords  what  the  law  is  in  the  ntferior 
courts  in  cases  of  the  like  nature,  and  the  reason  of  the  law  in 
those  points,  and  then  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  its 
proper  judgment.^*  The  chief  justice  concluded  his  statement 
of  the  usage  below,  and  his  observations  on  the  difference  of 
the  cases  of  a  peer  tried  in  full  parliament,  and  by  a  special 
commission,  in  this  manner :  '^  Upon  the  whole  matter,  my 
lords,  whether  the  Peers,  being  judges  in  the  one  and  not  in 
the  other  instance,  alters  the  case,  or  whether  the  reason  of 
the  law  in  inferior  courts,  why  the  jury  are  not  permitted 
to  separate  until  they  have  discharged  themselves  of  their 
verdict,  may  have  any  influence  on  this  case,  where  that  rea» 
son  seems  to  fail,  the  prisoner  being  to  be  tried  by  men  of 
unquestionable  honour,  we  cannot  presume  so  far  as  to  make 
any  determination,  in  a  case  which  is  both  new  to  us,  and  of 
great  consequence  in  itself;  but  think  it  the  proper  way  for 
us,  having  laid  matters  as  we  conceive  them  before  your 
Grace  and  my  lords,  to  submit  the  jurisdiction  of  your  own 
court  to  your  own  determination.** 

It  appears  to  your  committee,  that  the  Lords,  who  stood 
against  submitting  the  course  of  their  high  court  to  the  in- 
ferior judges,  and  that  the  judges,  who,  with  a  legal  and 
constitutional  discretion,  declined  giving  any  opinion  in  this 
matter,  acted  as  became  them ;  and  your  committee  sees  no 
reason  why  the  Peers,  at  this  di&y,  should  be  less  attentive  to 
the  rights  of  their  court,  with  regard  to  an  exclusive  judgment 
on  their  own  proceedings,  or  to  the  rights  of  the  Commons 
acting  as  accusers  for  the  whole  commons  of  G-reat  Britain 
in  that  court,  or  why  the  judges  should  be  less  reserved  in 
deciding  upon  any  of  these  points  of  high  parliamentary 
privilege,  than  the  judges  of  that  and  the  preceding  periods. 
This  present  case  is  a  proceeding  in  full  parliament,  and  not 
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like  the  case  under  the  eommission  in  tlie  time  of  J&mM  tiiB 
Second,  and  still  more  evidentlj  out  of  the  proyinoe  of  tin 
judges  in  the  inferior  courts. 

All  the  precedents  previous  to  the  trial  of  Warren  Hiifc- 
ings,  Esquire,  seem  to  your  committee  to  be  unifonn.  The 
judges  had  constantly  refused  to  give  an  opinion  on  ny  cf 
the  powers,  privileges,  or  competences  of  eitner  Honse.  ISofe 
in  the  present  instance  your  committee  has  found,  with  gnd 
concern,  a  further  matter  of  innovation.  Hithexto  the  aofr 
stant  practice  has  been  to  put  questions  to  the  judges  but  in 
the  three  following  ways ;  as,  1st,  A  question  of  pure  abstnet 
law,  without  reference  to  any  case,  or  merely  upon  an  A.  B. 
case  stated  to  them.  2ndly,  To  the  legal  construction  of  aoiiie 
act  of  parliament.  3rdly,  To  report  the  course  of  prooeediqg 
in  the  courts  below,  upon  an  abstract  case.  Beaidea  these 
tliree,  your  committee  knows  not  of  a  single  example  of  any 
sort,  during  the  course  of  any  judicial  proceeding  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  whether  the  prosecution  has  been  bj 
indictment,  by  information  from  the  attorney-general,  or  \rf 
impeachment  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  present  trial,  the  judges  appear  to  your  committee 
not  to  have  given  their  judgment  on  points  of  law,  stated  Si 
such,  but  to  have  in  effect  tried  the  cause,  in  the  whole 
course  of  it,  with  one  instance  to  the  contrary. 

The  Lords  have  stated  no  question  of  general  law;  no 
question  on  the  construction  of  an  act  of  parliament ;  no 
question  concerning  the  practice  of  the  courts  below.  They 
put  the  tvhole  gross  case,  and  matter  in  qttettumt  witk  all  A 
circumstances,  to  the  judges.  They  have, /or  tkejir$i  Hme, 
demanded  of  them  what  particular  person,  pM>er,  or  doen- 
nient  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  produced  bemre  them  by 
the  managers  for  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain : — ^for  in- 
stance, whether,  under  such  an  article,  the  Ben^  consultih 
tions  of  such  a  day,  the  examination  of  Bajah  Nundcomar, 
and  the  like.  The  operation  of  this  method  is  in  substance, 
not  only  to  make  the  judges  masters  of  the  whole  process  and 
conduct  of  the  trial,  but  through  that  medium  to  transfer  to 
them  the  ultimate  judgment  on  the  cause  itself  and  its  merits. 

The  judges  attendant  on  the  court  of  Peers,  hitherto  have 
not  been  supposed  to  know  the  particulars  and  minute  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cause,  and  must  therefore  be  incompetent 
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to  determine  upon  those  circumstances.  The  evidence  taken 
is  not,  of  course,  that  we  can  find,  delivered  to  them — nor 
do  we  find,  that  in  fact  any  order  has  been  made  for  that 
purpose,  even  supposing  that  the  evidence  could  at  all  regu- 
larly be  put  before  them.  They  are  present  in  court,  not  to 
hear  the  trial,  but  solely  to  advise  in  matter  of  law — they 
cannot  take  upon  themselves  to  say  anything  about  the  Ben- 
gal consultations,  or  to  know  anything  of  Rajah  Nundcomar, 
of  Kelleram,  or  of  Mr.  Francis,  or  Sir  John  Clavering. 

That  the  House  may  be  the  more  fully  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  thus  putting  the  question  speci- 
Jicallj/,  and  on  the  gross  case,  your  committee  thinks  fit  here 
to  insert  one  of  those  questions,  reserving  a  discussion  of  its 
particular  merits  to  another  place.  It  was  stated  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1790,  "  On  that  day  the  managers  proposed  to 
show  that  Kelleram  fell  into  great  balances  with  the  East 
India  Company,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment." — It  is 
so  stated  in  the  printed  Minutes  (p.  1206).  But  the  real 
tendency  and  gist  of  the  proposition  is  not  shown. — How- 
ever the  question  was  put,  "  whether  it  be  or  be  not  competent 
to  the  managers  for  the  Commons  to  give  evidence  upon  the 
charge  in  the  6th  article,  to  prove  that  the  rent  which  the 
defendant,  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  let  the  lands  mention- 
ed in  the  said  6th  article  of  charge  to  Kelleram,  fell  into 
arrear  and  was  deficient ;  and  whether,  if  proof  were  offered 
that  the  rent  fell  into  arrear  immediately  after  the  letting, 
the  evidence  in  that  case  would  be  competent  ?  "  The  judges 
answered,  on  the  27th  of  the  said  month,  as  follows  :  ^^  It  is 
not  competent  for  the  managers  for  the  HotLse  of  Commons  to 
give  evidence  upon  the  charge  in  the  6th  article,  to  prove 
that  the  rent  at  which  the  defendant,  Warren  Hastings,  let 
the  lands  in  the  said  6th  article  of  charge  to  Kelleram,  fell 
into  arrear  and  was  deficient." 

The  House  will  observe,  that  on  the  question  two  cases  of 
competence  were  put — The  first  on  the  competence  of  man- 
agers for  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  the  evidence  sup- 
posed to  be  offered  by  them,  but  which  we  deny  to  have  been 
offered  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  assumed  in  this 
question :  The  second  is  in  a  shape  apparently  more  abstract- 
ed, and  more  nearly  approaching  to  parliamentary  regula- 
rity— on  the  competence  of  the  evidence  itself,  in  the  case 
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of  a  sii])poscd  circunistanco  being  superadded.  The  judges 
answered  only  the  iirst,  denying  ilatly  the  competence  of  the 
nmnji^era.  As  to  tho  second,  the  competence  ot  the  suppoBed 
evidence,  tliey  are  profoundly  Bilent.  Having  given  this  blow 
to  our  conjpetence,  about  the  other  question,  (which  VM 
more  within  their  ])rovince,)  namely,  the  competence  of 
evidence  on  a  case  hypothetically  stated,  they  gave  them- 
selves no  trouble.  The  Lords  on  that  occasion  rejected  the 
whole  evidence.  On  the  face  of  the  judges'  opinion,  it  is  a 
determination  on  a  case,  the  trial  of  which  was  not  with  them, 
but  it  contains  no  rule  or  principle  of  law,  to  which  alone  it 
was  their  duty  to  speak. ^ 

These  essential  innovations  tend,  as  your  committee  con- 
ceives, to  make  an  entire  alteration  in  the  constitution,  and 
in  the  purposes  of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  even 
to  reverse  the  ancient  relations  between  the  Lords  and  the 
jud<i:es.  They  tend  wholly  to  take  away  from  the  Commons 
the  benefit  of  making  good  their  case  before  the  proper 
judges,  and  submits  this  high  inquest  to  the  inferior  courts. 

Your  connnittee  sees  no  reason  why,  on  the  same  principles 
and  precedents,  the  Lords  may  not  terminate  their  proceed- 
ini^'s  in  this,  and  in  all  future  trials,  by  sending  the  whole  body 
ol'evideneii  taken  before  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  special  verdict 
to  tlie  judges,  and  may  not  demand  of  them,  whether  they 
ought,  on  the  whole  nuitter,  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  pri- 
soner ;  nor  can  we  discover  any  cause  that  should  hinder 
them  [tlu^  j  udges]  from  deciding  on  the  accumulative  body 
of  the  evidence,  as  hitherto  they  have  done  in  its  parts,  and 
from  dictating  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  misde- 
meanour or  other  crime  in  the  prisoner,  as  they  think  fit; 
— witliout  any  more  reference  to  principle,  or  precedent  of 
law,  than  hitherto  they  have  thought  proper  to  apply  in 
determining  on  the  several  parcels  of  this  cause. 

Your  committee  apprehends,  that  very  serious  inconveni- 
encies  and  mischiefs  may  hereafter  arise  from  a  practice  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  considering  itself  as  unable  to  act  with- 
out th(»  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  of  implicitly  following 
their  dictates,  of  adhering  with  a  literal  precision  to  the  very 
words  of  their  responses,  and  of  putting  them  to  decide  on 

'  All  Uie  resolutions  of  the  judpca,  to  the  time  of  the  reference  to  the 
eoiiiniillc'c,  .ire  in  the  Appendix,  No.  2. 
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the  competence  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons, — ^the 
competence  of  the  evidence  to  be  produced, — ^who  are  to  be 
permitted  to  appear, — what  questions  are  to  be  asked  of 
witnesses — and  indeed,  parcel  by  parcel,  on  the  whole  of  the 
gross  case  before  them ;  as  well  as  to  determine  upon  the 
order,  method,  and  process  of  every  pari  of  their  proceedings. 
The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  by  law  rendered  in- 
dependent of  the  Crown.  But  this,  instead  of  a  benefit  to 
the  subject,  would  be  a  grievance,  if  no  way  was  left  of  pro- 
ducing a  responsibility.  If  the  Lords  cannot  or  will  not  act 
without  the  judges,  and  if  (which  God  forbid !)  the  Commons 
should  find  it  at  any  time  hereafter  necessary  to  impeach 
them  before  the  Lords ;  this  House  would  find  the  Lords 
disabled  in  their  functions,  fearful  of  giving  any  judgment 
on  matter  of  law,  or  admitting  any  proof  of  fact,  without 
them  [the  judges]  ;  and  having  once  assumed  the  rule  of 
proceeding  and  practice  below  as  their  rule,  they  must  at 
every  iustant  resort,  for  their  means  of  judging,  to  the 
authority  of  those  whom  they  are  appointed  to  judge. 

Tour  committee  must  always  act  with  regard  to  men  as 
they  are.  There  are  no  privileges  or  exemptions  from  the  in- 
firmities of  our  common  nature.  We  are  sensible,  that  all 
men,  and  without  any  evil  intentions,  will  naturally  wish  to 
extend  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  to  weaken  all  the  power 
by  which  they  may  be  limited  and  controlled.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  counteract  this  tend- 
ency. This  House  had  given  to  its  managers  no  power  to 
abandon  its  privileges,  and  the  rights  of  its  constituents. 
They  were  themselves  as  little  disposed  as  authorized  to  make 
this  surrender.  They  are  members  of  this  House,  not  only 
charged  with  the  management  of  this  impeachment,  but 
partaking  of  a  general  trust,  inseparable  from  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled,  one  of  whose  prin- 
cipal functions  and  duties  it  is,  to  be  observant  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  to  take  due  care  that  none  of  them,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  shall  pursue  new  courses  unknown 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  or  to  equity, 
sound  legal  policy,  or  substantial  justice.  Tour  committee 
were  not  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  for  the  piu'pose  of  con- 
tributing in  their  persons,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
House,  to  change  the  course  or  law  of  parliament,  which  had 
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continued  unquestioned  for  at  least  four  hi  ired  jeiM. 
Neither  was  it  any  part  of  their  mission  to  Bufier  preoMOitt 
to  he  estahlished,  with  relation  to  the  law  and  nile  df  eii^ 
dence,  which  tended  in  their  opinion  to  shut  up  for  eter  d' 
the  avenues  to  justice.  They  were  not  to  consider  a  mb  flf 
evidence  as  a  means  of  concealment.  They  were  aet^  iriHh 
out  a  struggle,  to  suffer  any  subtleties  to  prevail,  vlddi 
would  render  a  process  in  parliament,  not  the  terror,  M 
the  protection,  oi  all  the  fraud  and  yiolenoe  arising  from  tin 
abuse  of  British  power  in  the  East.  Accordinelj,  yonr 
managers  contended  with  all  their  might,  as  their  pred^ 
cessors  in  the  same  place  had  contended  with  more  ahOilj 
and  learning,  but  not  with  more  zeal  and  more  finnnen, 
against  those  dangerous  innovations  as  they  were  suooesnvely 
introduced :  they  held  themselves  bound  constantly  to  pro^ 
test,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  they  did  protest^  in  &- 
courses  of  considerable  length,  against  those  private,  and,  m 
what  they  could  find,  unargued  judicial  opinions,  whudi  mut^ 
as  they  fear,  introduce  by  degrees  the  miserable  servitude 
which  exists  where  the  law  is  uncertain  or  imknown. 

DEBATES  ON  EVIDENCE. 

The  chief  debates  at  the  bar,  and  the  decisions  of  tiis 
judges,  (which  we  find  in  all  cases  implicitly  adopted,  in  all 
their  extent,  and  without  qualification,  by  the  Loras,)  tunied 
upon  evidence.  Your  committee,  before  the  trial  b^[an,  wen 
apprized,  by  discourses  which  prudence  did  not  permit  them 
to  neglect,  that  endeavours  would  be  used  to  embarrass  then 
in  their  proceedings  by  exceptions  against  evidence;  that 
the  judgments  and  opinions  of  the  cou^s  below  would  here- 
sorted  to  on  this  suDJect ;  tha£  there  the  rules  of  evidenos 
were  precise,  rigorous,  and  inflexible ;  and  that  the  counsel 
for  the  criminal  would  endeavour  to  introduce  the  same 
rules,  with  the  same  severity  and  exactness,  into  this  trisL 
Your  committee  were  fully  assured,  and  were  resolved  strenn- 
ously  to  contend,  that  no  doctrine  or  rule  of  law,  much  len 
the  practice  of  any  court,  ought  to  have  weight  or  authority 
in  parliament,  further  than  as  such  doctrine,  rule,  or  pnM> 
tice  is  agreeable  to  the  proceedings  in  parliament  or  nath 
received  the  sanction  of  approved  precedent  there ;  or  is 
founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of  substantial  justice, 
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without  which,  your  committee  readily  agrees,  no  practice  in 
any  court,  high  or  low,  is  proper  or  fit  to  be  maintained. 

In  this  preference  of  the  rules  observed  in  the  high  court 
of  parliament,  preeminently  su^rior  to  all  the  rest,  there  is 
no  claim  made,  which  the  mferior  courts  do  not  make,  each 
with  regard  to  itself.  It  is  weU  ^own,  that  the  rules  of 
proceedings  in  these  courts  vary,  and  some  of  them  very 
essentially ;  yet  the  usage  of  each  court  is  the  law  of  the 
court,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  object  to  any  rule  in  any 
court,  that  it  is  not  the  rule  of  another  court.  Por  instance, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  trials  b^ 
jury,  cannot  receive  depositions,  but  must  judge  by  testi- 
mony viva  voce.  The  rule  of  the  court  of  Chancery  is  not 
only  not  the  same,  but  it  is  the  reverse,  and  Lord  Hsrawicke 
ruled  accordiQgly :  **  The  constant  and  established  proceed- 
ings of  this  court,''  said  this  great  magistrate,  "  are  on  writ- 
ten evidence,  like  the  proceedings  on  the  civil  and  canon  law. 
This  is  the  course  of  the  court,  and  the  course  of  the  court 
is  the  law  of  the  court." — ^Atkyns,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

Your  managers  were  convinced,  that  one  of  the  princip^ 
reasons,  for  which  this  cause  was  brought  into  parliament, 
was  the  danger  that  in  inferior  courts  their  rule  would  be 
formed  naturally  upon  their  ordinary  experience,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  cases  which  in  ordmary  course  came  before 
them.  This  experience,  and  the  exigencies  of  these  cases, 
extend  little  further  than  the  concerns  of  a  people  compara- 
tively in  a  narrow  vicinage — a  people  of  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  language,  religion,  maimers,  laws,  and  habits.— 
With  them  an  intercourse  of  every  kind  was  easy. 

These  rules  of  law  in  most  cases,  and  the  practice  of  the 
courts  in  all,  could  not  be  easily  applicable  to  a  people  se- 
parated from  Great  Britain  by  a  very  great  part  of  the  globe; 
separated  by  manners,  by  principles  of  rengion,  and  of  in- 
veterate habits  as  strong  as  nature  itself,  stiU  more  than  by 
the  circumstance  of  local  distance.  Such  confined  and  inap- 
plicable rules  would  be  convenient  indeed  to  oppression,  to 
extortion,  bribery,  and  corruption,  but  ruinous  to  the  people, 
whose  protection  is  the  true  object  of  all  tribunals,  ana  of 
all  their  rules.  Even  English  judges  in  India,  who  have  been 
sufficiently  tenacious  of  what  they  considered  as  the  rules  of 
English  courts,  were  obliged,  in  many  points,  and  particularly 
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with  refi;ard*to  endenoe,  to  relax  very  considerably,  as  tfu^ 
civil  and  politiegorenimeEDt  has  been  obliged  to  do  in  aevtinil 
other  cases,  on  acoount  of  iBBuperttble  difficulties  arising  fnm 
a  great  diTonrity  of  maimerftj  nud  &om  what  may  be  eon' 
sidered  as  a  dlTendtf,  even  in  tbe  verj^  con&tittition  of  their 
minds  :  instances  oi  whicti  your  committee  wlU  eubjoin  in  & 
future  Appendix. 

^^    ,  Another  jjreat   cause  wby  your   committw 

commenta.  conoeivod  tiils  House  Had  chosen  to  proceed  in 
Jl*25?.***^  '^*  *^®  ^^  court  of  parliament,  was  because  the  in- 
ferior  courts  \rere  habituated,  with  very  few  at' 
ceptions,  to  try  men  for  the  abuse  only  of  their  mdivLdtial 
and  natural  powers,  whicb  can  extend  but  a  little  way,  Bth 
fore  them,  oobnees,  whether  of  fraud  or  violence,  or  both,  an:, 
for  much  the  greaterpart,  charged  upon  persona  of  meau  and 
obscure  condition.  Those  unhappy  persons  are  so  far  from 
being  sujpported  by  men  of  rank  and  influence,  tbat  Dis 
whole  weight  and  force  of  the  commuuit}^  13  directed  agaiusfl 
them.  In  this  case,  they  are  in  general  objects  of  protectioB 
as  well  as  of  punishment ;  and  the  course  perhaps  oughts  u 
it  is  commonly  said  to  be,  not  to  stifler  anything  to  be  applied 
to  their  conviction  beyond  what  the  atricteat  rules  wifl  pia*- 
mit.  But.  in  the  cause  which  your  mauagers  have  in  charge^ 
the  circumstances  are  the  very  reverse  to  what  happens 
the  cases  of  mere  personal  delinquency,  which  oome  befi 
the  inferior  courts.  These  courts  have  not  before  them  pefr 
sons  who  act,  and  who  juBtify  their  acta,  by  the  nature  of 
despotical  and  arbitouy  power.  The  abuaes,  stated  in  01 
impeachment,  are  not  those  of  mere  individualj  natui 
faculties,  but  the  abuses  of  civil  and  political  authority. 
The  offence  is  that  <rf  one,  who  has  carried  with  him  in  lb» 
perpetration  of  his  erimee,  whether  of  violence  or  of  frau4 
the  whole  force  of  the  state  ^ — who^  in  the  perpetration  mi 
concealment  of  offences,  haa  had  the  advantage  of  all  tb« 
means  and  powers  siven  to  government  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  guut,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  people. 
The  people  themselves,  on  whose  behalf  the  Commourt  d 
Great  Britain  take  xxp  this  remedial  and  protecting  prosecu- 
tion, are  naturally  timid.  Their  spirits  are  broken  by  th* 
arbitrary  power  usurped  over  them,  and  claimed  by  the  do* 
linquent  as  his  law.     The|^  are  ready  to  flatter  the  power 
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-which  they  dread.  They  are  apt  to  look  for' favour  from 
their  governors,  by  covering  those  vices  in  the  predecessor, 
which  they  fear  the  successor  may  be  disposed  to  imitate. 
They  have  reason  to  consider  complaints  as  means  not  of  ie> 
dress,  but  of  aggravation  to  their  sufferings ;  and  when  they 
shall  ultimately  hear  that  the  nature  of  the  British  laws,  and 
the  rules  of  its  tribunals,  are  such  as  by  no  care  or  study 
either  they,  or  even  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  who 
take  up  their  cause,  can  comprehend,  but  are  such  as  in  e£fect 
and  operation  leave  them  improtected,  and  render  those  who 
oppress  them  secure  in  their  spoils,  they  must  think  still 
worse  of  British  justice  than  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
Company's  servants,  which  hath  been  exercised  to  their  de- 
struction. They  will  be  for  ever,  what,  for  the  creator  part, 
they  have  hitherto  been,  inclined  to  compromise  with  the 
corruption  of  the  magistrates,  as  a  screen  a^dnst  that  vio- 
lence, from  which  the  laws  afford  them  no  redress. 

Eor  these  reasons,  your  committee  did,  and  do,  strongly 
contend,  that  the  court  of  parliament  ought  to  be  open  with 
great  facility  to  the  production  of  all  evidence,  except  that, 
which  the  precedents  of  parliament  teach  them  authorita- 
tively to  reject,  or  which  hath  no  sort  of  natural  aptitude 
directly  or  circumstantially  to  prove  the  case.  They  have 
been  and  are  invariably  of  opinion,  That  the  Lords  ought  to 
enlarge  {and  not  to  contract)  the  rtde^  of  evidence^  (according 
to  the  nature  and  difficulties  of  the  case,  for  redress  to  the 
injured,  for  the  punishment  of  oppression,  for  the  detection 
of  fraud ;  and,  that  they  ought  above  all  to  prevent,  what  is 
the  greatest  dishonour  to  all  laws,  and  to  all  tribunals — ^the 
failure  of  justice.  To  prevent  the  last  of  these  evils,  all 
courts  in  this  and  all  countries  have  constantly  made  all  their 
maxims  and  principles  concerning  testimony  to  conform; 
although  such  courts  have  been  bound  undoubtedly  by 
stricter  rules,  both  of  form  and  of  prescript  cases,  than  the 
sovereign  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Lords  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Commons  ever  has  been,  or  ever  ought  to  be. 
Therefore  your  committee  doth  totally  reject  anjr  rules,  by 
which  the  practice  of  any  inferior  court  is  amrmed  as  a 
directory  guide  to  a  higher,  especially  where  the  forms  and 
the  powers  of  the  judicature  are  different,  and  the  objects  of 
judicial  inquiry  are  not  the  same. 

2  H  2 
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Your  committee  conceives  that  the  trial  of  a  eaiue  ii  not 
in  tho  arguments  or  disputations  of  the  prosecaton  and  the 
counsel,  but  in  the  evidence;  and  that  to  refiiae  evidenoe  kio 
refuse  to  hear  the  cause:  nothing,  therefore, but  the  most  detf 
and  weighty  reasons  ought  to  preclude  its  production.  Tour 
committee  conceives  that  v^hen  evidence,  on  the  face  of  itid^ 
vant,  that  is,  connected  with  the  party  and  the  charse^  was  de- 
nied to  be  competent,  the  burthen  lay  upon  those  who  oppmd 
ity  to  set  forth  the  authorities,  whether  of  positiye  itatute^ 
known  recognised  maxims  and  principles  of  larw,  poauM  ia 
an  accredited  institute,  code,  digest,  or  systematic  treatne  of 
laws,  or  some  adjudged  cases,  wherein  the  courts  have  reject- 
ed evidence  of  that  nature.  No  such  thing  ever  (except  in 
one  instance,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak)  was  'piocuifled 
at  tho  bar,  nor  (that  we  know  of)  produced  by  the  Loide 
in  their  debates,  or  by  the  judges  in  the  opimonB  by  them 
delivered.  Therefore,  for  anything  which  as  yet  appean  to 
your  committee  to  the  contrary,  these  responses  and  deciiioiMi 
were,  in  many  of  the  points,  not  the  determinations  dl  usj 
law  whatsoever,  but  mere  arbitrary  decrees,  to  whidi  ire 
could  not  without  solemn  protestation  submit. 

Your  committee,  at  an  early  period,  and  frequently  i  ' 
the  commencement  of  this  trial,  have  neglectedL  no  mei 
research,  which  might  afford  them  information 
theso  supposed  strict  and  inflexible  rules  of  proceeding,  i 
of  evidence,  which  appeared  to  them  destructive  of  lul  the 
means  and  ends  of  justice  : — and,  first,  they  examined  caie- 
fully  the  Eolls  and  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  alio 
the  printed  trials  of  cases  before  that  court. 
Lords'  Journ.  Your  Committee  finds  but  one  instance,  in  the 
vol.  iv.  p.  204.  whole  course  of  parliamentary  impeachments,  in 
An.  1641.  YfYiich,  evidcuce  oftered  by  the  Commons  has  ham 
rejected  on  the  plea  of  inadmissibili^  or  incompetence.  Thii 
Rush.  Trial  of  ^^  ^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  Lord  Strafford's  trial ;  when 
Lord  Strafford,  the  cop^  of  a  warrant  (the*  same  not  having  say 
^'  ^^^'  attestation  to  authenticate  it  as  a  true  isopyjinB, 

on  deliberation,  not  admitted ;  and  your  committee  thinkik 
as  the  case  stood,  with  reason. — But  even  in  this  one  instance, 
the  Lords  seemed  to  show  a  marked  anxiety  not  to  narrow  too 
much  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  for  they  confined  their 
determination  'Ho  this  individual  case,*'  as  the  lord  steward 
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reported  their  resolution ;  and  ke  adds, ''  thej  conceiye  this 
to  be  no  impediment  or  failure  in  the  proceeding,  because  the 
truth  a^ad  veritj  of  it  would  depend  on  the  first  general  power 
given  to  execute  it,  which  they  who  mana&;e  the  evidence  for 
the  Commons  say  they  could  prove." — JSTeither  have  objections 
to  evidence  offered  by  the  prisoner  been  very  frequently 
made,  nor  often  allowed  when  made. — In  the  Lords*  Jonm. 
same  case  of  Lord  Strafford,  two  books  produced  ^®^-  *^-  9-  **•• . 
by  his  lordship,  without  proof  by  whom  they  were  written, 
were  rejected  (and  on  a  clear  principle)  "  as  being  private 
books,  and  no  records."  On  both  these  occasions,  the  ques- 
tions  were  determined  by  the  Lords  alone,  without  any  resort 
to  the  opinions  of  the  judges.  In  the  impeachments  of  Lord 
Strafford,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  Lord  Wmtou4,  no  objection 
to  evidence  appears  in  the  Lords'  Journals  to  have  been 
pressed,  and  not  above  one  taken,  which  was  on  the  part  of 
the  managers. 

Several  objections  were  indeed  taken  to  evi-  -    .  ,j 
dence  in  Lord  Macclesfield's  trial.    They  were  vol.  ixiL*™' 
made  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  except  in  two  Jn.'i/Jsf^* 
instances,  where  the  objections  were  made  by  the 
witnesses  themselves.     They  were  all  determined  (those 
started  by  the  managers  in  their  favour)  by  the  Lords  them- 
selves, without  any  reference  to  the  judges.    In 
the  discussion  of  one  of  them,  a  question  was  vol.  zzu. 
stated  for  the  judges  concerning  the  law  in  a  ^^^^' 
similar  case  upon  an  information  in  the  court  be- 
low ;  but  it  was  set  aside  by  the  previous  question. 

On  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Lovat,  no  more  -^..j 
than  one  objection  to  evidence  was  taken  by  the  vol.  xx^"' 
managers,  against  which  Lord  Lovat's  counsel  \j^*^'  ^^' 
were  not  permitted  to  argue.     Three  objections 
on  the  pad}  of  the  prisoner  were  made  to  the  evidence  offered 
by  the  managers,  but  all  without  success.    The  instances  of 
similar  objections  in  parliamentary  trials  of  Peers  on  indict- 
ments, are  too  few  and  too  unimportant  to  require  being 
particularized ; — one  that,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Warwick,  has 
been  already  stated. 

The  principles  of  these  precedents  do  not  in  the  least  af- 
fect any  case  of  evidence  which  your  managers  had  to  sup- 
port.    The  paucity  and  inapplicability  of  instances  of  tins 
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kind,  couvince  your  committee  that  the  LordB  Iisveemiiied 
some  latitude  and  liberality  in  all  the  means  of  bringiiig  m* 
formation  before  them — ^nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive^  that  as  the 
Lords  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  judfi;es  of  law  and  id, 
many  cases  should  occur  (except  those  where  a  penonal  mi 
voce  witness  is  denied  to  be  competent)  in.  wnich  a  jndge^ 
possessing  an  entire  judicial  capacity,  can  detennine  Dy  iii> 
ticipation  what  is  good  evidence,  and  what  not,  befine  he  hii 
heard  it.  When  he  has  heard  it,  of  course  he  will  jndfs 
what  weight  it  is  to  have  upon  his  mind,  or  whether  it  on^ 
not  entirely  to  be  struck  out  of  the  proceedings. 

Your  committee,  always  protesting,  as  before,  against  the 
admission  of  any  law,  foreign  or  domestic,  as  of  authority  in 
parliament,  further  than  as  written  reason,  and  the  opmum 
of  wise  and  informed  men,  has  examined  into  the  writers  on 
the  civil  law,  ancient  and  more  recent,  in  order  to  disoom 
what  those  rules  of  evidence,  in  any  sort  applicable  to  cri- 
minal cases,  were,  which  were  supposed  to  stiuid  in  the  wi^ 
of  the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  India. 

They  find,  that  the  term  evidence,  emdefUia,  from  whenee 
ours  is  taken,  has  a  sense  different  in  the  Boman  law  fixmi 
what  it  is  understood  to  bear  in  the  English  jurispmdenoe. 
The  term  most  nearly  answering  to  it  in  the  Bomaaiy  bemg 
prohatio,  proof;  which,  like  the  term  evidence^  is  a '' 
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term,  including  everything  by  which  a  doubtful  matter  msr 
Gilbert's  Law  ^®  rendered  more  certain  to  the  judge ;  or,  as  Git 
of  Evidence,  bcrt  cxprcsscs  it,  cvcry  matter  is  evidiience  which 
^'  '*^'  amounts  to  the  proof  of  the  point  in  question. 

On  the  general  head  of  evidence  or  proof,  your  committee 
finds,  that  much  has  been  written  by  persons  learned  in  the 
Eoman  law,  particularly  in  modem  times ;  and  that  many  at* 
tempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  to  rules  the  principles  of 
evidence  or  proof,  a  matter  which  by  its  very  nature  seems 
incapable  of  that  simplicity,  precision,  and  generaUW,  which 
are  necessary  to  supply  the  matter,  or  to  give  the  form  to  a 
rule  of  law.  Much  learning  has  been  employed  on  the  doc- 
trine of  indications  and  presumptions,  in  tneir  books ;  &r 
^    .     o.  oe  niore  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  law. — ^Very  sub- 

Gravina,  84, 85.    ..,       ,.         .   ...  j  „  T.*  b 

tile  disquisitions  were  made,  on  all  matters  of 
jurisprudence  in  the  times  of  the  classical  civil  law',  by  the 
followers  of  the  Stoic  school.     In  the  modem  schodl  of  the 
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iBame  law,  the  same  coxirse  was  taken  by  Bartolus,  Baldus, 
and  the  civilians  who  followed  them,  before  the  complete 
reTival  of  literature.  All  the  discussions  to  be  id.  90,  uiqne 
found  in  those  voluminous  writings,  furnish  un-  "^  *^- 
doubtedly  a  useful  exercise  to  the  mind,  by  methodizing  the 
various  forms  in  which  one  set  of  facts,  or  collection  of  Susts, 
or  the  qualities  or  demeanour  of  persons,  reciprocally  influ- 
ence each  other ;  and  by  this  course  of  juridical  discipline, 
they  add  to  the  readiness  and  sagacity  of  thosie  who  are  called 
to  plead  or  to  judge.  But  as  human  affairs  and  human  ac- 
tions are  not  of  a  metaphysical  nature,  but  the  subject  is 
concrete,  complex,  and  moral,  they  cannot  be  subjected  (with- 
out exceptions  which  reduce  it  almost  to  nothing)  to  any 
certain  ride.  Their  rules  with  regard  to  competence  were 
many  and  strict,  and  our  lawyers  have  mentioned  it  to  their 
reproach.  "  The  civilians  (it  has  been  observed)  . w_^  -^^ 
differ  in  nothing  more  than  admitting  evidence ;  oSSiS^' 
for  they  reject  lustriones,  &c.  and  whole  tvibes  of  JS^'^jJ*'' 
people."  But  this  extreme  rigour  as  to  compe- 
tency, rejected  by  our  law,  is  not  foimd  to  extend  to  the  ge^ 
MIS  of  evidence,  but  only  to  a  particular  species — ^personal 
witnesses.  Indeed,  after  all  their  efforts  to  fix  these  thin^ 
by  positive  and  inflexible  maxims,  the  best  Boman  lawyers  in 
their  best  ages  were  obliged  to  confess,  that  every  caae  of 
evidence  rather  formed  its  own  rule,  than  that  any  rule  ooolct 
be  adapted  to  every  case :  The  best  opinions,  however,  seem: 
to  have  reduced  the  admissibility  of  witnesses  to  a  few 
heads. — "  For  if,"  said  Calistratus,  in  a  passage  preserved  to 
us  in  the  Digest,  "  the  testimony  is  free  from  suspicion, 
either  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  person,  namely,  that 
he  is  in  a  reputable  situation ;  or  for  cause^  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  testimony  given  is  not  for  reward,  nor  favour,  nor 
for  enmity,  such  a  witness  is  admissible."  This  flrst  de- 
scription goes  to  competence;  between  which  and  credity 
Lord  Hardwicke  justly  says,  the  discrimination  is  very  nice : 
the  other  part  of  the  text  shows  their  anxiety  to  reduce 
credibility  itself  to  a  fixed  rule.  Tt  proceeds,  therefore,  "  his 
sacred  Majesty,  Hadrian,  issued  a  rescript  to  Vivius  Varus, 
lieutenant  of  Cilicia,  to  this  effect,  That  he  who  sits  in  judg- 
ment is  the  most  capable  of  determining  what  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  witnesses.' '  The  words  of  the  letter  of  rescript  are  as 
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follow :  **  Ton  ought  best  to  know  what  credit  la  to  be  gi'ven 
to  witnenesy — ^wfo,  and  of  what  dignity,  and  of  what  eilim- 
ation  they  are^  whether  they  seom  to  deliyor  their  evid(rnc§ 
with  simplioiiy  and  candour— whether  they  seem  to  hring  a 
formed  and  premeditated  disf^'mirse— or  whether  on  %ha  upot 
they  give  probable  mutter  in  answer  to  tbe  questions  tliit 
are  put  to  them.**  And  there  reitiaina  a  rescript  of  thu 
8ame  prince  to  Yalerius  Yarua  oo  the  bringing-  out  tbe  crodtt 
of  witnesses.  This  appears  to  go  more  to  the  generai  princi- 
ples of  eyidenoe.  It  ia  in  these  worda :  '*  What  evidence, 
and  in  what  measure  or  degree,  ahall  amount  to  proof  ia 
each  case,  can  be  defined  in  no  manner  whatdocver  that  ia 
sufficiently  certain.  For,  though  not  always,  yet  frequently ^ 
the  truth  of  the  affair  may  appear  without  any  matter  of 
public  record.— In  some  eases,  the  number  of  the  witnesaeSt 
in  others,  their  dignity  and  authority,  is  to  be  weighed ;  in 
others,  concuiring  public  fame  teuas  to  confirm  the  credifc 
of  the  evidence  in  ^vicstion.  Thia  atone  I  am  able,  and  in  s 
few  words,  to  give  you  as  my  determination,  that  you  ought 
not  too  re^ftdily  to  bind  yourself  to  try  the  cause  upon  any 
iMgeat.  L.  onc  description  of  evidence ;  but  you  are  to 
XHi.  part  5.  estimate  by  your  oivn  discretion  what  you  ought 
to  credit,  or  what  appears  to  you  not  to  be  establiahed  by 
proof  sufficient." 

The  modem  writers  on  the  civil  law  have  likewise  much 
matter  on  this  subject,  and  have  introduced  a  atr ictueeSf  with 
regard  to  personal  testimony,  which  our  particidar  juriBpra* 
dence  has  not  thought  it  at  all  proper  to  adopt.  In  othcra 
we  have  copied  them  more  cloaely.  They  divide  evidence 
into  two  parts,  in  which  they  do  not  differ  Irom  the  ancienta. 
1st,  What  is  evidence,  or  proof  by  itaeU"  ?  2odly,  What  ia 
presumption,  "which  is  a  probable  conjecture  from  a  refer entse 
to  somethinfi^  which,  coming  from  marks  and  tokens  a;scer^ 
tained,  shall  be  taken  for  truth,  tmtil  some  other  shall  be 
adduced?"  Agun,  they  have  laboured  partictilarly  to  fii 
rules  for  presumptions,  which  they  divide  into,  1.  Violent 
and  necessary. — 2.  Probabl  e . — 3 ,  an  d  last  ly ,  S  li  gh  t  an  d  mab. 
But,  finding  that  thia  liead  of  presumptive  evidence  (which 
makes  so  Lurge  a  part  with  them  and  with  ua  iu  tho  trial  of 
all  causes,  and  particularly  criminal  causes)  fa  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain,  either  with  regard  to  what  shall  b« 
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coBsidered  as  exclusively  creating  any  of  these  caiTtnut  voce 
three  degrees  of  presumption,  or  what  facts,  and  •  pw^umptio. 
bow  proved, — and  what  marks  and  tokens  may  serve  to 
establish  them, — even  those  civilians,  whose  character  it  is  to 
be  subtle  to  a  fault,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  task— 
and  have  fairly  confessed,  that  the  labours  of  writers  to  fix 
rules  for  these  matters  have  been  vain  and  fruit-  ~^j^ 
less.  One  of  the  most  able  of  them  has  said, 
'^  That  the  doctors  of  the  law  have  written  nothing  of  value 
concerning  presumptions ;  nor  is  the  subject  matter  such  as 
to  be  reduced  within  the  prescribed  limit  of  any  certain 
rules.  In  truth,  it  is  from  the  actual  existing  case,  and  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  persons,  and  of  the  business,  that 
we  ought  (under  the  guidance  of  an  incorrupt  judgment 
of  the  mind,  which  is  called  an  equitable  discretion)  to 
determine  what  presumptions  or  conjectural  proofs  are  to  be 
admitted  as  rational,  or  rejected  as  false,  or  on  which  the  un* 
derstanding  can  pronounce  nothing,  either  the  one  way  or 
the  other." 

It  is  certain,  that  whatever  over-strictness  is  to  be  found 
in  the  older  writers  on  this  law  with  regard  to  evidence,  it 
chiefly  related  to  the  mere  competency  of  witnesses ;  yi9t 
even  here  the  rigour  of  the  Soman  lawyers  relaxed  on  tbt 
necessity  of  the  case.  Persons  who  kept  houses  of  ill  &me 
were  with  them  incompetent  witnesses:  yet  among  the 
maxims  of  that  law,  the  rule  is  well  known  of  "  Testes  lupa^ 
nares  in  re  lupanari.** 

In  ordinary  cases,  they  require  two  witnesses  to  prove  a 
fact ;  and  therefore  they  held,  "  that  if  there  be  but  one 
witness,  and  no  probable  grounds  of  presumption  of  some 
kind,  (nulla  argumenta,)  that  one  witness  is  by  no  means  to 
be  heard  ;'*  and  it  is  not  inelegantly  said  in  that  case,  Nan 
jus  deficit  sed  probatio,  "  The  failure  is  not  in  the  law,  but 
in  the  proof.'*  But  if  other  grounds  of  presumption  appear, 
one  witness  is  to  be  heard  ;  "  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  one 
crime  should  be  established  by  one  sort  of  proof  only,  as  by 
witnesses,  or  by  documents,  or  by  presumptions;  all  the 
modes  of  evidence  may  be  so  conjoined,  that  where  none  of 
them  alone  would  afiect  the  prisoner,  all  the  various  con- 
current  proofs  should  overpower  him,  like  w  storm  of  hail.'* 
—This  is  held  particularly  true  in  ca^es  where  crimes  are 
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secret,  and  detection  difficult.  The  neocBaitj  of  detocting 
and  punishing  such  crimes  superseded,  in  the  floundflit 
authors,  this  theoretic  aim  at  perfection^  and  ohUgjed  tA 
nical  science  to  suhmit  to  practical  ezperienotu  ■  Jk  «v 
criminaliy  said  the  rigourists,  probationes  dtbemi  e$m  tvidtnfm 
et  luce  meridiand  clariores;  and  so  undoubtedly  it  i>  in  of- 
fences which  admit  such  proof.  But  reflection  taugbt  ^bm, 
that  even  their  favourite  rules  of  incompetence  must  gin 
way  to  the  exigencies  of  distributive  justice.  One  of  Ab 
best  modem  writers  on  the  imperial  criminal  laii%partioiilli^ 
as  practised  in  Saxony,  (Carpzovius,)  Bays»  ^iThis  alome  I 
think  it  proper  to  remark,  that  even  incompetent  ^toMMi 
are  sometimes  admitted,  if  otherwise  the  truth  cannot  be  got 
at ;  and  this  particularly  in  facts  and  crimes  whidi  are  of 
difficult  proof; " — and  for  this  doctrine  be  citea  Earinaefau, 
Mascardus,  and  other  eminent  civilians  who  had  wrilfam  on 
evidence. — He  proceeds  afterwards — "  Howerer,  this  ia  to 
be  taken  with  a  caution,  that  the  impossibility  of  otherwiae 
discovering  the  truth,  is  not  construed  from  hence^  that 
other  witnesses  were  not  actually  concerned,  but  that  firam 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  from  regard  bad  to  the  jdace  and 
time,  other  witnesses  could  not  be  present."  Many  other 
passages  from  the  same  authority,  and  from  otbera  to  a  simi- 
lar effect,  might  be  added :  We  shall  only  remark  ahovtly, 
that  Gaill,  a  writer  on  the  practice  of  that  law  the  most  fie- 
Lib.  II.  obg.  quently  cited  in  our  own  courts,  gives  the  mle 
^^''^-  more  in  the  form  of  a  maxim ;  "  iSiat  the  law  is 
contented  with  such  proof  as  can  be  made,  if  the  subject  ta 
its  nature  is  difficult  of  proof."  And  the  same  writer^  in  an- 
other passage,  refers  to  another  still  more  general  maxim, 
(and  a  sound  maxim  it  is,)  that  the  power  and  means  of 
Lib.  I.  obs.  91,  proof  ought  uot  to  be  narrowed  but  enlarged,  that 
§  ^-  the  truth  may  not  be  concealed : — ProbaiimMM 
facultas  non  angustari,  sed  ampliari  debeai^  ne  veriioi  oceid' 
tetur. 

On  the  whole,  your  committee  can  find  nothing  in  the 
writings  of  the  learned  in  this  law,  any  more  than  they  could 
discover  anything  in  the  law  of  parlutment,  to  support  any 
one  of  the  determinations  given  by  the  judges,  and  adopted 
by  the  Lords,  against  the  evidence  which  your  committee 
offered,  whether  direct  and  positive,  or  merely  (aa  for  the 
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greater  part  it  was)  circumstantial,  and  produced  as  a  ground 
to  form  legitimate  presumption  against  the  defendant :  nor, 
if  they  were  to  admit  (which  they  do  not)  this  civil  law  to 
be  of  authority  in  furnishing  any  rule  in  an  impeachment  of 
the  Commons,  more  than  as  it  may  occasionally  furnish  a 
principle  of  reason  on  a  new  or  undetermined  point,  do  they 
find  any  rule,  or  any  principle,  derived  from  that  law,  which 
could  or  ought  to  have  made  us  keep  back  the  evidence  which 
we  offered.  On  the  contrary,  we  rather  think  those  rules 
and  principles  to  be  in  agreement  with  our  conduct. 

As  to  the  canon  law,  your  committee,  finding  it  to  have 
adopted  the  civil  law  with  no  very  essential  variation,  does 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  make  any  particular  statement  on 
that  subject. 

Your  committee  then  came  to  examine  into  the  authori- 
ties in  the  English  law,  both  as  it  has  prevailed  for  many 
years  back,  and  as  it  has  been  recently  received  in  our  courte 
below.  They  found  on  the  whole  the  rules  rather  less  strict, 
more  liberal,  and  less  loaded  with  positive  limitations,  than 
in  the  Eoman  law.  The  origin  of  tlus  latitude  may  perhaps 
be  sought  in  this  circumstance,  which  we  know  to  have  re* 
laxed  the  rigour  of  the  Roman  law — courts  in  England  do 
not  judge,  upon  evidence,  secundum  allegata  et  probata^  as  in 
other  countries  and  under  other  laws  they  do,  but  upon  ver- 
dict. By  a  fiction  of  law,  they  consider  the  jury  as  supply* 
ing  in  some  sense  the  place  of  testimony.  One  witness  (and 
for  that  reason)  is  allowed  sufficient  to  convict,  in  cases  of 
felony,  which  in  other  laws  is  not  permitted. 

In  ancient  times  it  has  happened  to  the  law  of  England, 
(as  in  pleading,  so  in  matter  of  evidence,)  that  a  rigid  strict- 
ness in  the  application  of  technical  rules  has  been  more  ob- 
served than  at  present  it  is.  In  the  more  early  ages,  as  the 
minds  of  the  judges  were  in  general  less  conversant  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  as  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction  was 
less  extensive,  and  as  the  matters  which  came  before  them 
were  of  less  variety  and  complexity,  the  rule  being  in  general 
right,  not  so  much  inconvenience  on  the  whole  was  found 
from  a  literal  adherence  to  it,  as  might  have  arisen  from  an 
endeavour  towards  a  liberal  and  equitable  departure,  for 
which  further  experience,  and  a  more  continued  cultivation 
of  equity  as  a  science,  had  not  then  so  fully  prepared  them. 
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— In  those  times,  that  judicial  policy  was  not  to  be  eoo- 
dcinned.  We  find  too,  that,  probably  from  the  same  eme^ 
most  of  their  doctrine  leaned  towards  the  restriotiaii;  lad 
the  old  lawyers  being  bred,  according  to  the  then  plnbio- 
phy  of  the  schools,  in  habits  of  great  subtilty  and  refinement 
of  distinction,  and  having  once  taken  that  bent^  veiy  gmfc 
acuteness  of  mind  was  displayed  in  maintaiTiing  everj  rnlfl^ 
every  maxim,  every  presumption  of  law  creation^  and  eveif 
fiction  of  law,  with  a  punctilious  exactness ;  and  ihia  leeiiii 
to  have  been  the  course  which  laws  have  taken  in  everf  B^ 
tioii.^  It  was  probably  from  this  rigour,  and  from  a  eenieof 
its  pressure,  that,  at  an  early  period  of  our  law,  fhr  moie 
causes  of  criminal  jurisdiction  were  carried  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  council-board,  where  laymen  were  judges, 
than  can  or  ought  to  be  at  present. 

As  the  business  of  courts  of  equity  became  more  enlarged, 
and  more  methodical;  as  magistrates,  for  a  Ibng  Benee  df 
years,  presided  in  the  court  of  Ohanceiy,  who  were  not  bred 
to  the  common  law ;  as  commerce,  witn  its  advantaffee  and 
its  necessities,  opened  a  communication  more  largely  with 
other  countries  ;  as  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  (always  s 
part  of  the  law  of  England)  came  to  be  cultiyateil ;  as  sn 
increasing  empire ;  as  new  views  and  new  combinationB  of 
things  were  opened ;  this  antique  rigour  and  over-done  severitjf 
gave  way  to  the  accommodation  of  human  concerns  for  which 
rules  were  made,  and  not  human  concerns  made  to  bend  to 
them, 
omichund  v.  At  length,  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a  ease  the  most 
Barker,  Atk.  1.  solemnly  argucd  of  any  within  the  memoiy  of 
man,  with  the  aid  of  the  greatest  learning  at  the  bar,  and  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  learning  on  the  bench,  both  bench  and  bsr 
being  then  supplied  with  men  of  the  first  form,  declared  fifom 
the  bench,  and  in  concurrence  with  the  rest  of  the  judges, 
and  with  the  most  learned  of  the  long  robe,  the  able  coimcil 
on  the  side  of  the  old  restrictive  principles  making  no  ze- 

*  Antigua  Jurispntdentia  ctspera  quidtm  iUa,  ten^nrieoaOf  ei  iriatiif  mom 
tarn  in  aquitate^  quam  in  verborum  superatitione  fundata^  eaque  Cieenmii 
(Btatem  fere  attigit^  manaitque  annoa  circiter  350.  Qua  hone  §xctpiit 
viguitque  annoa  fere  79,  auperiori  longe  humanior ;  quippe  qum  magi» 
utilitate  communis  quam  poteatate  verborum,  negoHa  modsfvvvftir.— >Gnvx- 
na,  p.  86. 
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clamation — **  That  the  judges  and  sages  of  the  law  have  laid  it 
down,  that  there  is  but  ONE  general  rule  of  evidence — the 
best  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit." — This,  then,  the 
master  rule,  that  governs  all  the  subordinate  rules,  does  in 
reality  subject  itself  and  its  own  virtue  and  authority  to  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  and  leaves  no  rule  at  all  of  an  independ- 
ent, abstract,  and  substantive  quality. — Sir  Dudley  Eyder, 
(then  attorney-general,  afterwards  chief  lustice,)  in  his  learn- 
ed argument,  observed — "  It  is  extremely  proper,  that  there 
should  be  some  general  rules  in  relation  to  evidence ;  but  if 
exceptions  are  not  allowed  to  them,  it  would  be  better  to 
demolish  all  the  general  rules. — There  is  no  general  rule 
without  exception  that  we  know  of,  but  this,  that  the  best 
evidence  shall  be  admitted,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
afford.  I  will  show,  that  rules,  as  general  as  this,  are  broke 
in  upon,  for  the  sake  of  allowing  evidence.  There  is  no  rule 
that  seems  more  binding,  than  that  a  man  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted an  evidence  in  his  own  case,  and  yet  the  statute  of 
Hue  and  Cry  is  an  exception.  A  man's  books  are  allowed 
to  be  evidence,  or,  which  is  in  substance  the  same,  his  servant's 
books,  because  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  it ;  as  in  the 
case  of  a  brewer's  servants. — Another  general  rule,  that  a 
wife  cannot  be  witness  against  her  husband,  has  been  broke 
in  upon  in  cases  of  treason :  That  the  last  words  of  a  dying 
man  are  given  in  evidence,  in  the  case  of  murder,  is  also  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  a  man  may  not  be  examiu- 
ed  without  oath."  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  this  great 
lawyer. 

Chief  Justice  Willes  concurs  with  Lord  Hardwicke  as  to 
dispensing  with  strict  rules  of  evidence. — "  Such  evidence,'! 
he  says,  '^  is  to  be  admitted  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  wiil 
allow  of;  as,  for  instance,  a  marriage  at  Utrecht,  certified 
under  the  seal  of  the  minister  there,  and  of  the  said  town, 
and  that  they  cohabited  together  as  man  and  wife,  was  held 
to  be  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  married." — ^This  learned 
judge  (commenting  upon  Lord  Coke's  doctrine,  and  Serjeant 
Hawkins's  after  him,  that  the  oaths  of  Jews  and  Pagans  were 
not  to  be  taken)  says,  "  That  this  notion,  though  advanced  by 
so  great  a  man,  is  contrary  to  religion,  common  sense,  and 
common  humanity,  and  I  think  the  devils,  to  whom  he  has 
delivered  them,  could  not  have  suggested  anything  worse." 
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—The  chief  justice,  admitting  Lord  Coke  to  be  a  gieit 
lawyer,  then  proceeds  in  very  strong  tennB^  and  intk^aiidBi 
of  contempt,  to  condemn  "  his  narrow  notions ;"  and  ht  faeifci 
with  as  little  respect  or  decorum  the  ancient  aatboritiM  » 
ferred  to  in  defence  of  such  notions. 

The  principle  of  the  departure  &om  those  rolea  ia  ektfj^ 
fixed  by  Lord  Hardwicke ;  he  lays  it  down  as  foUows  z  'f  Al 
first  ground  judges  have  gone  upon  in  departing  fiumjMd 
rules,  is  absolute  strict  necessity.  2ndlyy  A  /irswwisra» 
cessity."  Of  the  first  he  gives  these  inatanoes ;  "  inthe  dto 
of  writings  subscribed  bf  witnesses,  if  all  sie  dead,tiievroof 
of  one  of  their  hands  is  sufficient  to  establish  tbe  deed. 
Where  an  original  is  lost,  a  copy  may  be  admitted;  if  no 
copy,  then  a  proof  by  witnesses  who  have  heatrd  tiie  deed; 
and  yet  it  is  a  thing  law  abhors,  to  admit  the  memory  of  num 
for  evidence." — This  enlargement  through  two  stages  of 
proof,  both  of  them  contrary  to  the  rule  of  law,  and  bothal^ 
horrent  from  its  principles,  are  by  this  great  ju^ge  aocomn- 
lated  upon  one  another,  and  are  admitted  from  iMWefft^,  to  ac- 
commodate human  afiairs,  and  to  prevent  that,  which  comtB 
are  by  every  possible  means  instituted  to  prevent— A 
FAILUEE  OF  JUSTICE.  And  this  necessity  is  noi  ooOp 
fined  within  the  strict  limits  of  physical  causes,  but  is  more 
lax,  and  takes  in  morale  and  even  presumed  and  argmmemiaiim 
necessity^  a  necessity  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  ft 
great  degree  of  expediency.  The  law  creates  a  fictitions  ne- 
cessity against  the  rules  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  eaan^ 
Gain,  Lib.  II.  nience  of  trade :  An  exception,  which  on  a  similar 
obs.  20,  §  8.  principle  had  before  been  admitted  in  the  civil 
law,  as  to  mercantile  causes,  in  which  the  books  of  the  party 
were  received  to  give  full  effect  to  an  insufficient  degree  (H 
proof,  called  in  the  nicety  of  their  distinctions  a  tem^km 
probatio. 

But  to  proceed  with  Lord  Hardwicke ;— he  observes,  that 
''  a  tradesman's  books  (that  is,  the  acts  of  the  party  inte^ 
ested,  himself)  are  admitted  as  evidence,  not  through  oAfolsIr 
necessity,  but  by  reason  of  a  presumption  of  necessity  ta- 
ferred  only  from  the  nature  of  commerce.  No  rule,"  con- 
tinued Lord  Hardwicke,  "  can  be  more  settled,  than  that 
testimony  is  not  to  be  received  but  upon  oath ; "  but  he  lays 
it  down  that  an  oath  itself  may  be  dispensed  with.    **  There 
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is  another  instance/'  says  be,  '^  where  the  lawful  oath  may  be 
dispensed  with,  namely,  where  our  courts  admit  evidence  for 
the  Crown  without  oath." 

In  the  same  discussion,  the  chief  baron  (Parker)  cited 
cases,  in  whidii  all  ^he  rules  of  eyidence  had  given  way. 
"  There  is  not  a  more  general  rule,"  says  he,  "  than  that 
hearsay  cannot  be  admitted,  nor  husband  and  wife  as  wit- 
nesses against  each  other ;  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  from 
necessity  they  have  been  allowea,  not  an  absolute  necessity, 
but  a  moral  one." 

It  is  further  remarkable,  in  this  judicial  argument,  that  ex- 
ceptions are  allowed  not  only  to  rules  of  evidence,  but  that 
the  rules  of  evidence  themscdves  are  not  altogether  the  same, 
where  the  subject  matter  varies.  The  judges  have,  to  fiunli- 
tate  justice  and  to  favour  commerce,  even  adopted  the  rules 
of  foreign  laws.  They  have  taken  for  granted,  and  would 
not  suffer  to  be  questioned,  the  regularity  and  justice  of  the 
proceedings  of  foreign  courts,  and  they  have  aomitted  them 
as  evidence,  not  only  of  the  fkct  of  the  decision,  but  of  the 
right  as  to  its  legality :  where  there  are  foreign  parties  inter- 
ested, and  in  "  commercial  matters,  the  rules  of  evidence  are 
not  quite  the  same  as  in  other  instances  in  courts  of  justice. 
The  case  of  Hue  and  Cry,  Brownlow,  47,  a  feme  covert  is 
not  a  lawful  witness  against  her  husband,  except  in  cases  of 
treason ,  but  has  been  admitted  in  civil  cases.^  The  testimony 
of  a  public  notary  is  evidence  by  the  law  of  Trance ;  con- 
tracts are  made  before  a  public  notanr,  and  no  other  witness 
necessary.  I  should  think  it  would  be  no  doubt  at  all,  if  it 
came  in  question  here,  whether  this  would  be  a  valid  con- 
tract ;  but  a  testimony  from  persons  of  that  credit  and  re- 
putation would  be  received  as  a  very  good  proof  in  foreign 
transactions,  and  would  authenticate  the  contract." — Chro. 
Chal.  365. 

These  cases  show,  that  courts  always  govern  themselves  by 
these  rules  in  cases  of  foreign  transactions.  To  this  prin- 
ciple Lord  Hardwicke  accords;  and  enlarging  the  rule  of 
evidence  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  exigencies  of 

1  N.  B.  In  some  criminal  cases  also,  though  not  of  treason,  a  husband 
is  admitted  to  prove  an  assault  upon  his  wife,  for  the  king,  ruled  by  Ray- 
mond, chief  justice,  Trin.  11th  Geo.  King  versus  Azire.  And  for  various 
other  exceptions,  see  Buller's  Nisi  Prius,  285,  287. 
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the  case,  he  lays  it  down — ".that  it  is  a  a|  bid  naiurd 

presumption,  that  persons  of  the  Gontoo  reljgwni  shyuld  be 
principally  apprized  of  facts  and  tranaactiDne  in  their  nwn 
country. — As  the  English  have  only  a  factory  in  this  coun- 
try, for  it  is  in  the  empire  of  the  G  reat  Mogul,  if  we  should 
admit  this  evidence,  [G^ntoo  evideuce  au  a  GJ^ntoo  oatk,]  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  law  of  England.** 
I'or  this  he  cites  the  proceedingB  of  our  court  of  Admicaity 
— and  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  author  who  states  the  pre- 
cedent— "That  this  court  will  give  credit  to  the  seutenee 
of  the  court  of  Admiralty  in  iEranc^,  and  take  it  to  he  ujc* 
cording  to  right,  and  will  not  examiue  their  proceedings ;  for 
it  would  be  found  very  inconvenient  if  one  kingdom  should, 
by  peculiar  laws,  correct  the  judgments  and  proeeedings  of 
another  kingdom."  Such  ifl  the  genius  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, that  these  two  principles  of  the  general  moral  neceasitiei 
of  things,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  oveirule  eveiry  other 
principle,  even  those  rules  which  seem  the  Yerj  strangsafti 
Chief  Baron  Parker,  in  answer  to  an  objectian  made  affimii 
the  infidel  deponent,  "  that  the  plaintiff  ousht  to  bore  dunrn 
that  he  could  not  have  the  evidence  of  Chri8tian8y"  Mm 
^'  that  repugnant  to  natural  justice,  in  the  statute  of  Hue  and 
Cry,  the  robbed  is  admitted  to  be  witness  of  the  robberjTi  ■> 
a  moral  or  presumed  necessity  is  sufficient."  The  aame 
learned  magistrate,  pursuing  his  argument  in  favoiir  of 
liberality,  in  opening  and  eimirging  the  avenues  to  joatice^ 
does  not  admit  '^  that  the  authority  of  one  or  two  caaes  ia  valid 
against  reason,  equity,  and  convenience,  the  vital  prinmplBi 
of  the  law."  He  cites  Wells  versus  'Williamay  1.  Bay- 
mond  282,  to  show  that  the  necessity  of  trade  haa  mollified 
the  too  rigorous  rules  of  the  old  law,  in  their  reatraint  and 
discouragement  of  aliens.  "  A  Jew  may  sue  at  this  day,  bat 
heretofore  he  could  not,  for  then  they  were  looked  upon  ai 
enemies,  but  now  commerce  has  taught  the  world  more 
humanitv ;  and  therefore  held  that  an  alien  enemy,  com^ 
m  Grant  here  by  the  licence  of  the  king,  and  undeor  nia  pn^ 
taction,  may  maintain  a  debt  upon  a  bond,  though  he  did 
not  come  with  safe-conduct."  So  for  Parker,  concniring 
with  Eaymond. — He  proceeds,  "  It  was  object^  by  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  that  this  is  a  novelty,  and  that  what  nerer 
has  been  done  ought  not  to  be  done."     The  answer  ib. 
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^  The  hiw  ot  E&gland  is  not  couGned  to  particular  cases ; 
but  is  nmcli  more  govemed.  by  reason  than  by  any  one  case 
whaterer.  The  true  rule  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Yaughan,  foL 
37,  38 :  where  the  law,  saith  he,  is  knoum  and  clear,  the 
judges  must  delermine  ais  the  law  is,  without  regard  to  the 
inequitableness  or  inconveniency.  These  defects,  if  they 
happen  in  the  law,  can  only  be  remedied  by  parliament— but 
where  the  law  is  doubtful  and  not  clear,  the  judges  ought  to 
interpret  the  law  to  be  as  is  most  consonant  to  equity,  and 
what  is  least  inconvenient.'* 

These  principles  of  equity,  convenience,  and  natural  reason. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Lee  considered  in  the  same  soling  li^ht, 
not  only  as  guides  in  matter  of  interpretation  concenimg 
law  in  genersd,  but,  in  particular,  as  controllers  of  th^  whole 
law  of  evidence,  which  being  artificial,  and  made  for  con- 
venience, is  to  be  governed  by  that  convenience  for  which  it 
is  made,  and  is  to  be  wholly  subservient  to  the  stable  prin- 
ciples of  substantial  justice.  "I  do  apprehend,"  said  that 
chief  justice,  "  that  the  rules  of  evidence  are  to  be  considered 
as  artificial  rules,  framed  by  men  for  convenience  in  courts 
of  justice.  This  is  a  case  that  ought  to  be  looked  upon  in 
that  light ;  and  I  take  it,  that  considering  evidence  m  this 
way  [viz.  according  to  natural  justice]  is  agreeablb  to  the 
genius  of  the  law  of  England." 

The  sentiments  of  Murray,  then  solicitor-general,  after- 
wards Lord  Mansfield,  are  of  no  small  weight  in  themselves, 
and  they  are  authority  by  being  judiciaUy  adopted.  His 
ideas  go  to  the  growing  melioration  of  the  law,  Dy  making 
its  liberality  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the 
actual  concerns  of  the  world ;  not  restricting  the  infinitely 
diversified  occasions  of  men,  and  the  rules  of  natural  justice,  - 
within  artificial  circumscriptions,  but  conforming  our  juris- 
prudence to  the  growth  of  our  commerce  and  of  our  empire. 
This  enlargement  of  our  concerns,  he  appears,  in  the  year 
1744,  almost  to  have  foreseen,  and  he  lived  to  behold  it. 
"  The  arguments  on  the  other  side,"  said  that  great  light  of 
the  law,  (that  is,  arguments  against  admitting  the  testimony 
in  question  from  the  novelty  of  the  case,)  "  prove  nothing. 
Does  it  follow  from  thence,  that  no  witnesses  can  be  ex- 
amined in  a  case  that  never  specially  existed  before  ?  or  that 
an  action  cannot  be  brought  in  a  case  that  never  happened 
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before  ?  Keason  (being  stated  to  be  the  fint  Toundofd 
hiwrt,  by  the  author  of  the  book  called  Doctor  snd  Stadoft) 
must  determine  the  case.  Therefore  the  caolr  qneifeun  H 
whether  upon  principles  of  reason,  justice,  and  eonTeiiiHM^ 

this  witness  be  admissible  ?  '*  ^  Cases  in  kv 
?mu8"Ha'l'ker,  depend  upon  the  occaiUms  which  gave  rin  to 
i8t  Atkyn8.ut  them.  Alt  occasions  do  not  arise  at  onoe :  Nor 
Hupra.  ^  particular  species  of  Indians  appears;   hoE^ 

aft  IT  auother  species  of  Indians  may  arise.  A  stataie  en 
seldom  take  in  all  cases.  Therefore  the  common  lai)  tint 
works  itself  pure  by  rules  drawn  from  the  fountain  of-justiee^ 
is  for  this  reason  superior  to  an  act  of  parliament.** 

I^'roiu  the  period  of  this  great  jud^ent  to  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  the  law  has  gone  on  cantinualhf 
working  itself  pure  (to  use  Lord  Lfansfield's  expression)  bj 

rules  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  justice.  "  Gener 
p.^aor'Kex'v.  al  rules/'  said  the  same  person  when  hesatupcm 
Tw  "300'  ^"  ^^^'  ^^^'  ^^^^^  "  ^^  wisely  established  for  attammg 

justice  with  ease,  certainty,  and  despatch.  But 
the  great  end  of  them  being  to  do  justice,  the  court  will  see 
that  it  be  really  obtained.  The  courts  have  been  more  libefr 
al  of  late  years  in  their  determinations,  and  haye  moie  en* 
(leavoured  to  attend  to  the  real  justice  of  the  case,  than  fix^ 
wyndham  v.  Hicrly."  Ou  auothcr  occasion,  of  a  propositioB 
( httwynd.  1st  for  setting  aside  a  verdict,  he  said,  **  This  seeou 
Burrow, 4 14.      ^^  y^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  come  at  justice,  and  whit 

wo  therefore  ought  to  do ;  for  the  true  text  is  banijudkued 
awpluirijustitiam,  not  jurisdictionem,  as  has  been  often  cited.*' 
In  conformity  to  this  principle,  the  supposed  rules  of  evidenoe 
have,  in  late  times  and  judgments,  instead  of  beins  drawn  to 
a  greater  degree  of  strictness,  been  greatly  relaxed. 

"  All  evidence  is  according  to  the  subject  mst- 
(owrers  ^^^  ^^  which  it  is  applied.     There  is  a  great  deal 


Reports,  109. 
Mayor  of  II ul 
versus  Iloruer. 


M ayor  of  II uii    of  diflorence  between  length  of  time  that  operates 


as  a  bar  to  a  claim,  and  that  which  is  usecl  only 
by  way  of  evidence. — For  instance,  length  of  time,  merely  as 
it  atlocts  evidence,  may  be  loft  to  the  consideration  of  the 
jury,  and  the  evidence  itself  credited  or  not,  according  to  the 
iuforence  that  may  be  drawn  one  way  or  the  other,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case."     In  all  cases  of  evidence,  Lord 
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Mansfield's  maxim  was  to  lean  to  admissibility,  Abiahami  v. 
jl  leaving  the  objections,  which  were  made  to  com-  Bunn,  p.  2254. 
petency,  to  go  to  credit,  and  to  be  weighed  in  the  SSwSu'* 
minds  of  the  jury,  after  they  had  heard  it. — In  ▼orth  reading, 
objections  to  wills,  and  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  to 
them,  he  thought  ''it  clear  that  the  judges  ought  to  lean 
against  objections  raised  on  the  ground  of  informality.*' 

Lord  Hardwicke  had  before  declared,  with  great  truth, 
"  That  the  boundaries  of  what  goes  to  the  credit,  and  what  to 
the  competency,  are  very  nice,  and  that  the  latter  may  be 
carried  too  far ;  and  in  the  same  case  he  said,  "  that  unless 
the  objection  appeared  to  him  to  carry  a  strong  danger  of 
perjury,  and  some  apparent  advantage  might  accrue  to  the 
witness,  he  was  always  inclined  to  let  it  go  to  his 
credit  only  in  order  to  let  in  a  proper  light  to  the  *  ^'  ^^' 
case,  which  would  otherwise  be  shut  out ;  and  in  a  doubtful 
case  he  said  it  was  generally  his  custom  to  admit  the  evidence, 
and  give  such  directions  to  the  jury  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
might  require." 

It  is  a  known  rule  of  evidence,  that  an  interest  in  the 
matter  to  be  supported  by  testimony,  disqualifies  a  witness  ; 
yet  Lord  Mansfield  held,  "  That  nice  objections  .to  a  remote 
interest,  which  could  not  be  released,  though  they  held  in 
other  cases,  were  not  allowed  to  disqualify  a  witness  to  a  will 
(as  in  the  case  of  parishioners  having  a  devise  to  the  use  of 
the  poor  of  the  parish  for  ever)."  He  went  still  further,  and 
his  doctrine  tends  so  fully  to  settle  the  principle  of  departure 
from,  or  adherence  to,  rules  of  evidence,  that  your  committee 
inserts  part  of  the  argument  at  large.  "  The  dis-  wyndham  r. 
ability  of  a  witness  from  interest  is  very  different  chetwynd. 
from  a  positive  incapacity.  K  a  deed  must  be  acknowledged 
before  a  judge  or  notary  public,  every  other  person  is  under 
a  positive  incapacity  to  authenticate  it;  but  objections  of 
interest  are  deductions  firom  natural  reason,  and  proceed 
upon  a  presumption  of  too  great  a  bias  in  the  mind  of  the 
witness,  and  the  public  utility  of  rejecting  partial  testimony. 
Presumptions  stand  no  longer  than  till  the  contijory  is 
proved.  The  presumption  of  bias  may  be  taken  off  by  show- 
ing that  the  witness  has  a  great  or  a  greater  interest  the 
other  way,  or  that  he  has  given  it  up.    The  presumption  of 
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public  utility  may  be  answered,  by  sbowinp^  that  it  wonldk 
very  inconvenient,  under  tbe  ^particular  circumstanoei^  not 
to  receive  sucb  testimony.  Tberefore,  from  the  conna  of 
business,  necessity,  and  otber  reasons  of  ezpedienoe,  mnafcr 
less  exceptions  are  allowed  to  the  general  rule.'* 
Lowev.jouffe,  Theso  being  the  principles  of  later  juziapn- 
p.  366.  dence,  the  judges  have  suf&red  no  poeitive  nua  of 
evidence  to  counteract  those  principles.  They  nave  even  nt 
fered  subscribing  witnesses  to  a  will,  which  recites  the  Muiid- 
ness  of  mind  in  the  testator,  to  be  examined  to  prove  hn  ifr 
sanity,  even  when  the  court  received  evidence  to  overtuin 
that  testimony,  and  to  destroy  tbe  credit  of  those  witneam. 
I'^ive  witnesses  had  attested  a  will  and  codicil.  They  were  ad- 
mitted to  annul  the  will  which  they  had  themselres  attested. 
Objections  were  taken  to  the  competency  of  one  of  the  wit- 
neisses  in  support  of  the  will  against  the  testimony  of  ill 
subscribing  witnesses.  1st,  That  the  witness  was  an  ex- 
ecutor in  trust,  and  so  liable  to  actions.  2ndl7,  As  having 
acted  under  tlie  trust ;  whereby,  if  the  will  v^ere  set  aside^ 
he  would  be  liable  to  answer  for  damages  incurred  bj  tiiB 
sale  of  the  deceased's  chambers  to  a  Mr.  Ercfderick.  Mr. 
Frederick  offered  to  submit  to  a  rule  to  release,  for  the  sab 
of  public  justice.  Those  who  maintained  the  objection^  cited 
Sidersui,  a  reporter  of  much  authority,  51, 115,  and  1st  KeUe 
Vfik  Lord  Mansfield,  chief  justice,  did  not  controvert  those 
authorities ;  but  in  the  course  of  obtaining  substantial  joi- 
tice,  he  treated  botli  of  them  with  equal  contempt,  thou^ 
determined  by  judges  of  high  reputation.  His  words  aie 
remarkable :  "  We  do  not  now  sit  here  to  take  our  rules  of 
evidence  from  Sidersin  and  Keble."  He  overruled  the  ob- 
jection upon  more  recent  authorities,  which,  though  not  in 
similar  circumstances,  he  considered  as  within  the  ressoo. 
Tlie  court  did  not  think  it  necessary  that  the  witness  shonld 
release,  as  he  had  offered  to  do.  '*  It  appeared  on  this  trial 
(sa}'s  Justice  Blackstone)  that  a  black  conspiracy  was  formed 
to  set  aside  the  gentleman's  will,  without  any  foundation 
whatever."  A  prosecution  against  three  of  the  testamentaiT 
witnesses  was  recommended,  who  were  afterwards  convicted 
of  perjury.  Had  strict  formalities,  with  regard  to  evidence, 
been  adhered  to  in  any  part  of  this  proceeding,  that,  very 
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^  black  conspiracy  would  have  succeeded;  and  those  black 
»  conspirators,  instead  of  receiving  the  punishment  of  their 
f  crimes,  would  have  enjoyed  the  reward  of  ^heir  perjurj. 
^»       Lord  Mansfield,  it  seems,  had  been  mided,  in 

a  certain  case,  with  regard  to  precedents.  His  zoSwt  di-' 
;  opinion  was  against  the  reason  and  equity  of  the  " ^^^Jl^**® 
s  supposed  practice,  but  he  supposed  hiiaaself  not  at  ^'  ^  ^' 
^  liberty  to  give  way  to  his  own  wishes  and  opinions.  On  dis- 
II  covermg  his  error,  he  considered  himself  as  freed  from  an 
n:  intolerable  burthen,  and  hastened  to  uudo  his  former  deter- 
«  mination.  *^  There  are  no  precedents,"  said  he  with  some 
i  exultation,  "which  stand  in  the  way  of  our  determining 
K  liberally,  equitably,  and  according  to  the  true  intention  of 
9  the  parties."  In  the  same  case,  ms  learned  assessor,  Justice 
D  Wilmot,  felt  the  same  sentiments.  His  expressions  are  re- 
vi  markable :  "  Courts  of  law  ought  to  concur  with  courts  of 
t  equity,  in  the  execution  of  those  powers  which  are  very  con- 
ii  venient  to  be  inserted  in  settlements ;  and  they  ought  not 
:i  to  listen  to  nice  distinctions  that  savour  of  the  schools,  but 
i  to  be  guided  by  true  good  sense  and  manly  reason.  Aftier 
.  the  statute  of  Uses,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  courts 
i  of  common  law  had  not  adopted  all  the  rules  and  maxims  of 
,1  the  courts  of  equity.  This  would  have  prevented  the  ab- 
i  surdity  of  receiving  costs  in  one  court  and  paying  them  in 
E    another." 

!        Your  committee  does  not  produce  the  doctrine  of  this  par- 
1*    ticular  case,  as  directly  applicable  to  their  charge,  no  more 
i    than  several  of  the  others  here  cited.    We  do  not  know  on 
'    what  precedents  or  principles  the  evidence  proposed  by  us 
has  been  deemed  inadmissible  by  the  judges ;  therefore  against 
the  grounds  of  this  rejection  we  find  it  difficult  directly  to 
oppose  anything.     These  precedents  and  these  doctrines  are 
brought  to  show  the  general  temper  of  the  courts,  their 
growing  liberality,  and  the  general  tendency  of  all  their  rea- 
sonings and  all  their  determinations  to  set  aside  all  such 
technical  subtleties,  or  formal  rules,  which  might  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  attainment  of  jus- 
tice.— The  cases  are  adduced  for  the  principles  they  contain. 
The  period  of  the  cases  and  arguments  we  have  cited;  was 
that  in  which  large  and  liberal  principles  of  evidence  were 
more  declared,  and  more  regularly  brought  into  system.  But 
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they  had  been  gradually  improving ;  and  thexe  are  &w  pd 
ciploR  of  the  later  decisions  which  are  not  to  be  foand  ind^  { 
terminations  on  cases  prior  to  the  time  we  refer  to.  IfofctD 
overdo  this  matter,  and  yet  to  bring  it  wil^  some  dembd  \ 
clearness  before  the  House,  your  committee  will  refer  oofc  to 
a  few  authorities,  and  those,  which  seem  mort  immediaftdy  tD 
relate  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  intrusted  to  them.  Il 
IVlichaelmas,  11 W.  III.,  the  King  v.  the  Warden  of  the  YieA 
— A  witness,  who  had  really  been  a  prisoner,  and  volnntnil^ 
suftered  to  escape,  was  produced  to  prove  the  eseape,  Toitia 
witness  it  was  objectea,  that  he  had  given  b  bond  to  be  • 
true  prisoner,  which  he  had  forfeited  Dy  escaping:  beaila^ 
he  had  been  retaken.  His  testimony  was  allowra;  and  If 
the  court,  among  other  things,  it  was  said,  In  secret  tranii» 
tions,  if  any  of  the  parties  concerned  are  not  to  be^  for  tin 
necessity  of  the  third,  admitted  as  evidence,  it  will  be  im^ioi- 
sible  to  detect  the  practice ;  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Btatnte  ft 
Hue  and  Cry,  the  party  robbed  shall  be  a  witness  to  ohim 
the  hundred ;  and  m  the  case  of  Cooke  v.  Watts  in  the  & 
chequer,  where  one  who  had  been  prejudiced  by  the  will  WM 
i8t  sidersin,  admitted  an  evidence  to  prove  it  forged.'  So  is 
p^3^-  the  case  of  King  v,  Harris,  where  a  feme  cofrat 
was  admitted  as  a  witness  for  fraudulendy  drawing  her  n^ 
when  sole,  to  give  a  warrant  of  attorney  for  comesautf  • 
judn^niont  on  an  unlawful  consideration,  whereby  ezecotun 
was  sued  out  against  her  husband;  and  Holt,  chief  jiutiDe^ 
held,  that  a  feme  covert  could  not,  by  law,  be  a  witnen'to 
convict  one  on  an  information;  yet,  in  Lord  AudlejVciie^ 
it  being  a  rape  on  her  person,  she  was  received  to  eive  0f> 
dence  against  him,  and  the  court  concurred  with  him,  b^ 
cause  it  was  the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing  would 
allow.  This  decision  of  Holt  refers  to  others  more  early,  and 
all  on  the  same  principle ;  and  it  is  not  of  this  day  that  tUi 
one  great  principle  of  eminent  public  expedience,  this  monl 
necessity ,2  "  that  crimes  should  not  escape  with  impunity," 
has  in  all  cases  overborne  all  the  common  juridical  rules  of 
evidence — It  has  even  prevailed  over  the  first  and  most  ns- 
tural  construction  of  acts  of  parliament,  and  that  in  matters 
of  so  penal  a  nature  as  high  treason.     It  is  known  that  st^ 

1  In  this  single  point  Holt  did  not  concur  with  the  rest  of  the  judgM. 
'  Interest  lieipublica  ut  maUJicia  ne  remaneant  in^nmUtt, 
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tates  made,  not  to  o^en  and  enlarge,  but  on  fair  grounds,  to 

'f  itraiten  proofs,  require  two  witnesses  in  cases'  of  high  tref^- 

^^  son.   So  it  was  understood  without  dispute,  and  without  dis- 

?•  tinction,  until  the  argument  of  a  case  in  the. high  court  of 

■f  justice,  during  the  usurpation.     It  was  the  case       . ,  ,^^ 

i«  of  the  presbyterian  minister,  Love,  tried  for  high  state  TtiiOt, 

*  treason  against  the  commonwealth,  in  an  at-  TyJ'^j'JJ*  ^^' 

*  tempt  to  restore  the  king.    In  this  trial,  it  was  177 ;  imd  Pm- 
'•  contended  for  and  admitted,  that  one  witness  SJ^^JS. 

'    to  one  overt  act,  and  one  to  another  overt  act 

of  the  same  treason,  ought  to  be  deemed  sufficient.     This 
precedent,  though  furnished  in  times  from  which  butiow  815. 
precedents  were  cautiously  drawn,  was  received  g^^^^^  ^• 
as   authority  throughout   the  whole   reign  of      ^^' 
Charles  the  Second.    It  was  equally  followed  after  the  Be* 
volution ;  and  at  this  day  it  is  undoubted  law.    It  is  not  so 
from  the  natural  or  technical  rules  of  construction  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  but  from  the  principles  of  juridical  policy. 
All  the  judges  who  have  ruled  it,  all  the  writers  of  cremt 
who  have  written  upon  it,  assign  this  reason,  and  this  only, 
— That  treasons  being  plotted  in  secrecy,  could  in  few  cases  . 
be  otherwise  brought  to,  punishment. 

The  same  principle  of  policy  has  dictated  a  principle  of  re- 
laxation, with  regard  to  severe  rules  of  evidence,  in  all  cases 
similar,  though  of  a  lower  order  in  the  scale  of  criminiditv. 
It  is  against  fundamental  maxims,  that  an  accomplice  should 
be  admitted  as  a  witness. — But  accomplices  are  admitted 
from  the  policy  of  justice,  otherwise  confederacies  of  crime 
could  not  be  dissolved. 

There  is  no  rule  more  solid,  than  that  a  man  shall  not 
entitle  himself  to  profit  by  his  own  testimony.  But  an  in- 
former, in  case  of  highway  robbery,  may  obtain  forty  pounds 
to  his  own  profit  by  his  own  evidence :  this  is  not  in  conse- 
quence of  positive  provision  in  the  act  of  parliament — it  is  a 
provision  of  policy,  lest  the  purpose  of  the  act  should  be 
defeated. 

Now,  if  policy  has  dictated  this  very  large  construction  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  concerning  high  treason ;  if  the  jmme 
policy  has  dictated  exceptions  to  the  clearest  and  broadest 
rules  of  evidence,  in  other  highly  penal  causes ;  and  if  all  this 
latitude  is  taken  concerning  matters  for  the  greater  part 
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witliin  our  insular  bounds ; — your  committee  oonld  nol^  wSk 
»afoty  to  the  larger  and  more  remedial  justice  of  the  ]«r  d 
parliament,  admit  any  rules  or  pretended  rules,  nnoomded 
and  uncontrolled  by  circumstanceB,  to  prevail  in  s  trid, 
Avhich  regarded  offences  of  a  nature  difficult  of  detectian,  and 
committed  far  from  the  sphere  of  the  ordixuuy  practioB  of 
our  courts. 

If  anything  of  an  over-formal  strictness  is  introduced  into 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  copied  from  the  decisions  of  these  tribunals.  It  is  inA 
great  satisfaction  your  committee  has  found,  that  the  le- 
proach  of  "  disgraceful  subtleties,"  inferior  rules  of  evidence^ 
which  ])revent  the  discovery  of  truth,  of  forms,  and  modes  of 
proceeding,  which  stand  in  the  wav  of  that  justice,  the  fiftw 
warding  of  which  is  the  sole  rational  object  of  their  inventkm, 
cannot  fairly  bo  imputed  to  the  common  law  of  England,  or 
to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  courts  below. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  &o. 
The  rules  of  evidence  in  civil  and  in  criminal  cases^  in  lair 
and  in  equitv,  being  only  reason  methodized,  are  oertainly 
the  same.  Your  committee  however  finds,  that  the  fir 
greater  part  of  the  law  of  evidence  to  be  found  in  our  book% 
turns  upon  questions  relative  to  civil  concerns.  Civil  cans 
regard  property :  Now,  although  property  itself  is  not,  jrt 
almost  ever}^thing  concerning  properbr,  and  all  its  modifisi^ 
tions,  is,  of  artificial  contrivance.  The  rules  conoeam$n^  it 
become  more  positive,  as  connected  with  positive  institutum. 
The  legislator  therefore  always,  the  jiuist  frequently,  mav 
ordain  certain  methods,  by  which  alone  they  will  suffer  such 
matters  to  be  known  and  established;  because,  their  very 
essence,  for  the  greater  part,  depends  on  the  arbitrary  oon^ 
ventions  of  men.  Men  act  on  them  with  all  the  power  of  a 
Creator  over  his  creature.  They  make  fictions  of  law  and 
presumptions  of  law  (presumptiones  juris  et  dejure)  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas  of  utility — and  against  those  fictions,  and 
againat  presumptions  so  created,  they  do  and  may  reject  all 
evidence.  However,  even  in  these  cases,  there  is  some  re- 
Burrow,  815.  straiut.  Lord  Mansfield  has  let  in  a  liberal 
copindaie  v!  Spirit  agalust  th'o  fictions  of  law  themselves ;  and 
Brigden.       j^^  declared  that  he  would  do,  what  in  one  csbb 
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he  actually  did,  and  most  wisely — ^that  he  would  admit  ewit 
dence  against  a  fiction  of  law,  when  the  fiction  militated 
against  the  policy  on  which  it  was  made. 

Thus  it  is  with  things  which  owe  their  existence  to  men: 
But,  where  the  subject  is  of  a  physical  nature,  or  of  a  moral 
nature,  illdependent  of  their  conventions,  men  have  no  other 
reasonable  authority,  than  to  register  and  digest  the  results 
of  experience  and  observation.  Crimes  are  the  actions  of 
physical  beings,'with  an  evil  intention  abusing  their  physical 
powers  against  justice,  and  to  the  detriment  of  socie^.;  in 
this  case,  fictions  of  law  and  artificial  presumptions  (Juris  et 
jure)  have  little  or  no  place.  The  presumptions  which  belong 
to  criminal  cases  are  those  natural  and  popular  presumptions 
which  are  only  observations  turned  into  maxims,  like  adages 
and  apothegms,  and  are  admitted  (when  their  grounds  are 
established)  in  the  place  of  proof,  where  better  is  wanling, 
but  are  to  be  always  overturned  by  counter-proof. 

These  presumptions  mostly  go  to  the  intention.  In  all 
criminal  cases,  the  crime  (except  where  the  law  itself  implies 
malice)  consists  rather  in  the  intention  than  the  action. 
Now,  the  intention  is  proved  but  by  two  ways :  either,  1st, 
by  confession — this  first  case  is  rare  but  simple ;  2ndly,  by 
circumstantial  proof — ^this  is  difficult,  and  requires  care  and 
pains.  The  connexion  of  the  intention  and  the  circum- 
stances is  plainly  of  such  a  nature,  as  more  to  depend  on  the 
sagacity  of  the  observer  than  on  the  excellence  of  any  rule. 
The  pains  taken  by  the  civilians  on  that  subject  have  not 
been  very  fruitful ;  and  the  English  law  writers  have,  per^ 
haps,  as  wisely,  in  a  manner  abandoned  the  pursuit.  In 
truth,  it  seems  a  wild  attempt  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  the 
proof  of  intention  by  circumstantial  evidence ;  all  the  acts 
of  the  party ;  all  things  that  explain  or  throw  fight  on  these 
acts ;  all  the  acts  of  others  relative  to  the  affair  that  come  to  his 
knowledge,  and  may  influence  him ;  his  friendships  and  en- 
mities, his  promises,  his  threats,  the  truth  of  his  discourses, 
the  falsehood  of  his  apologies,  pretences,  and  explanations ; 
his  looks,  his  speech ;  his  silence  where  he  was  called  to 
speak ;  everything  which  tends  to  establish  the  connexion 
between  all  these  particulars; — every  circumstance,  pre- 
cedent, concomitant,  and  subsequent,  become  parts  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.     These  are  in  their  nature  infinite,  and 
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cannot  be  comprehended  wit] 
any  claaaifioation.  ^V* 

Now,  as  the  force  of  t      ^ 
proof  rarely,  if  ever,  dej  Din 

lected  from  the  number  i 
concurrent  in  one  point,  we 
this  trial  of  Warren  H 
many  noveltiea,)  that  an 


umptive  ajid  conjectunl 
me  fact  oulj,  but  is  wV 
tilatioii  of  circumBtamxi 
*t  find  mi  instance^  nutli 
iUT&f  (which  has  produced 
©  been  made  hy  anj  Qowi 


to  call  on  the  prosecutor  lor  an  aocoimt  of  the  purpase  for 


which  he  meiuiB  to  prods 
stantial  eyidence,  to  take  up 
to  prejudge  the  efficacy  of  e 
the  point ;  and  thus  to  bi 
facts,  upon  the  multitude  en 
the  relation  of  all  their  oompoi] 
to  the  culprit,  the  whole  fo 
depends.     To  do  anything  wmcx> 
effect,  is  to  deny  circumatantial 


n 

TO 

wlu 


particle  of  this  cireum* 
circumstances  one  by  onfi, 

i^r  separately,  in  proTing 
]  eces  and  to  garble  tho«* 

I,  their  combination,  and 

rirta  to  each  other,  nsd 
virtue  of  this  evidence 
an  destroy  this  coUectiTtf 
iencG. 


Your  committee  too  cannot  but  ex|j?ess  their  aarprbe,  at 


the  particular  period  of  the  p 
to  wtdch  we  have  alluded  first 
great  branches  of  the  accusal 


trial  when  the  attempts 

to  be  made.  Thetwofirvt 

j.i  this  House  againsvt  Wafr 


ren  Hastinss,  Esquire,  relate  tu  public  and  notorious  aeti, 
capable  of  oirect  proof;  such  qb  the  expulsion  of  Cheit  Bmg, 
with  its  consequences  on  the  ])rovinee  of  Benares,  and  the 
seizure  of  the  treasures  and  jagh  ires  of  t}ie  Bag  urns  of  Oud&> 
Yet,  in  the  proof  of  those  crim  your  committee  connifl* 
justly  complam,  that  we  were  very  j  larrowly  circumacribe^  in 
the  production  of  much  cir  cum  stantial  as  well  aa  posilive 
evidence.  "We  did  not  find  any  i  mous  resistance  on  this 
head,  till  we  came  to  make  eood  out  charges  of  geeret  cniii(?s ; 
crimes  of  a  class  and  descnption,  in  the  proof  of  which,  all 
judges  of  all  countries  have  found  it  necessary  to  relax  ulmoet 
all  their  rules  of  competency  ;  such  crimes  as  peculation, 
pecuniary  frauds,  extortion,  and  bribery.  Eight  otit  of  nm 
of  the  questions  put  to  the  judgea  hj  the  Lords,  in  the  fiwt 
stage  of  the  prosecution,  related  to  circumitauces  oficred  iB 
proof  of  these  secret  crimes. 

Much  industry  and  art  have  been  used,  among  the  illitemi^ 
and  unexperienced,  to  throw  imputations  on  this  prosecuticffi, 


and  its  conduct,  because  so  great  u 


of  the  m- 
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dence  offered  on  this  trial  (especially  on  the  latter  charges) 
has  been  circumstantial.  Against  the  prejudices  of  the  ignor* 
ant  your  committee  opposes  the  judgment  of  the  learned. 
It  is  known  to  them  that,  when  tins  proof  is  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  that  is,  when  it  is  most  abundant  in  circumstances, 
it  is  much  superior  to  positive  proof;  and  for  this  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  learned  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial 
of  Captain  Donellan : — "  On  the  part  oi  the  prosecution,  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  mid  before  you.  It  is  aU 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  in  its  nature  it  must  be  so ;  for, 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  no  man  is  weak  enough  to  commit  tl^e 
act  in  the  presence  of  other  persons,  or  to  suffer  them  to  see 
what  he  does  at  the  time ;  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  made 
out  by  circumstances,  either  before  the  committing  of  the  act, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  committed,  or  subsequent  to  it ;  and 
a  presumption,  which  necessarily  arises  from  circumstances, 
is  very  often  more  convincing  and  more  satisfactory  than  anjr 
other  kind  of  evidence,  because  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
and  compass  of  human  abilities  to  invent  a  train  of  circum- 
stances, which  shall  be  so  connected  together  as  to  amount 
to  a  proof  of  guilt,  without  affording  opportunities  of  contra- 
dicting a  great  part,  if  not  all,  of  these  circumstances.  But 
if  the  circumstances  are  such  as,  when  laid  together,  bring 
conviction  to  your  minds,  it  is  then  fully  equal,  if  not,  as  I 
told  you  before,  more  convincing  than  positive  evidence." 
In  the  trial  of  Donellan  no  such  selection  was  used  as  we 
have  lately  experienced ;  no  limitation  to  the  production  of 
every  matter,  oefore,  at,  and  after  the  fact  charced.  ,  The 
trial  was  (as  we  conceive)  rightly  conducted  by  the  learned 
judge — because  secret  crimes,  such  as  secret  assassination, 
poisoning,  bribery,  peculation,  and  extortion  (the  three  last 
of  which  this  House  has  charged  upon  Mr.  Hastings)  can  very 
rarely  be  proved  in  any  other  way.  That  way  of  proof  is  mad[e 
to  give  satisfaction  to  a  searching,  equitable,  and  intelligent 
mind  ;  and  there  must  not  be  a  failure  of  lustice.  yj^^^.^ 
Lord  Mansfield  has  said,  that  he  did  not  know  a 
case  in  which  proof  might  not  be  supplied. 

Your  committee  has  resorted  to  the  trial  of  Donellan ;  and 
they  have,  and  do  much  rely  upon  it,  first,  on  account  of  the 
known  learning  and  ability  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause. 
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and  the  paitieular  attenti  t  ml^ed^d 

evidence,  which  forma  a  bw  is  trt'stiBe  on  JVki  Prm. 

Next,  becauae,  aa  tiie^  iarial  w  :0^£i%  ou  eircum^taBtiil 
evidence,  thd  proceedinga^m  it  n  rjiiBh  ^ome  of  the  most 
complete  and  toa  fulleat  e:  u  that  subject.     Thirdly, 

because  the  caae  ia  lecent ;  ana  law  caimot  be  supposed 
to  be  materially  altered  ainoe  ne  of  that  event. 

Comparing  the  prooeedingaon      xt  trial,  and  the  dodrinei 
from  the  bench,  with  the  do<  we  have  beard  from  the 

woolsack,  your  committee  cai  .  <  ^mprehend  bow  they  can 
be  reconciled.  F(»r  the  Lo:  <  n polled  the  manngere  to 
declare  for  what  purpoae  t  r  p  need  each  separate  mem- 
ber of  their  circumatontial  evi(  ;  a  thing,  as  we  concern, 
not  usual,  and  particularljr  uoi;  oh  served  in  the  trinl  of 
Donellan.  We  haTe-obser?  in  that  trial,  and  in  most 
others  to  which  we  have  hi  oi  isiou  to  resort,  that  the 
prosecutor  ia  Buffered  to  prooei  rratively  and  hiatoricailj, 
vnthout  interruption.  I^  indei  t  appears  on  the  fa<^  of 
the  narration,  that  what  ia  i  mted  to  have  been  smd^ 
vnritten,  or  done,  did  not  i  to  he  knowledge  of  the  pri- 
soner, a  queation  i  i  1  rarely,  has  been  aakei 
whether  the  priao  eouia  do  i  "ted  with  the  knowledge 
Girdwood'8  ^*  ^*'  Wbctt  a  i  lejtioii  With  the  [)erBon 
Case.  Leacl^^  of  the  priaoner  haa  ^n  in  any  waj  shown,  or 
CMc'ibw.**"*  even  promised  to  oe  shown,  the  evidence  i» 
Ireston's^"^  allowed  to  goonw  t  i\irther  opposition.  Thfl 
Case.  St.  Tr.  Bending;  of  a  sealed  j  t,  the  receipt  of  a  sealed 
hkyefsCMe.  l©*ter,  inferred  from  delirery  to  the  prisoner's 
St.  Tr.  vi.  servant ;  the  haze  p  ssion  of  a  paper  written 
lostCT's  ty  M*y  other  person*  on  the  presumption  that  the 
Crown  Law,  contcnts  of  sochle'  3r  such  paper,  were  known 
^*  to  the  prisoner ;  ana  ^  being  present  when  any- 
thing was  said  or  done,  on  the  pre  umptiou  of  his  seeing  or 
hearing  what  passed,  have  been  respectively  ruled  to  be  mi- 
Canning's  ficicnt.  I^  on  the  other  hanti,  no  circuniiitance 
Trial.  St.  Tr.  of  connoxion  luuB  been  proved,  the  judge,  in  aum- 
X. p. 263, 2  0.  ^i^g  ^p^  Y^  directed  the  jury  to  pay  no  regard 
to  a  letter  or  conversation,  the  proof  of  which  hiaa  ao  failed 
— a  course  much  less  liable  to  inc  Lveaience,  where  the  same 
persons  decide  ioth  the  law  and  tue  ^•^'^ 
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^        To  illustrate  the   difficulties  to  which  your  Trial  of  ihe 
I    committee  wa^  subjected  on  this  head,  we  think  K"nJ™n?st. 
it  sufficient  to  submit  to  the  House  (reeerring  a  Tr.  xl  p."  144, 
n    more  full  diseusaion  of  this  important  point  to  HuggSw.  Sh 
.    another  occasion)  the  following  short  statement  Tfix*p-uSi 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  m  this  triaL  "  ' 

By  an  express  order  of  the  court  of  directors,  (to  which  by 
,  the  express  words  of  the  act  of  parliament,  under  which  he 
held  his  of&ce,  he  was  ordered  to  yield  obedience,)  Mr.  Hast- 
ings and  his  colleagues  were  directed  to  make  an  inqoiiy  into 
all  offences  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  office. — On  the  11th 
of  March  a  charge  in  writing  of  bribery  and  corruption  in 
office  was  brought  against  himself.  On  the  13th  of  the  same 
month,  the  accuser,  a  man  of  hieh  rank,  the  Kajah  Nundco- 
mar,  appears  personally  before  the  council,  to  make  good  his 
charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  before  his  own  face.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings thereon  fell  into  a  very  intemperate  heat,  obsticEtely 
reliised  to  be  present  at  the  examination,  attempted  to  dissolve 
the  council,  and  contumaciously  retired  from  it*  Three  of 
the  otlier  luembei's,  a  majority  of  the  council,  in  execution  of 
their  duty,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  received  under  the 
act  of  parliament  J  proceeded  to  take  the  evidence »  which  m 
very  minute  and  particular,  and  was  entered  in  the  records 
of  the  council  by  the  regular  otticial  secretary.  It  was  after- 
wards read  in  Mr.  llastings*s  own  presence,  and  by  him  trans- 
mitted under  hia  own  signature  to  the  court  of  directors.  A 
separate  letter  was  also  written  by  him,  about  the  same  time, 
desiring,  on  hia  part,  that  in  any  inquiry  into  his  conduct, 
"  not  a  single  word  aliould  escape  observation."  This  pro- 
ceeding in  the  council,  your  committee,  in  its  natural  order, 
and  in  a  narrative  chain  of  circumstantial  proof,  oflered  in 
evidence. — It  was  not  permitted  to  be  read — and  on  the  20th 
and  21st  of  May,  17S9,  we  were  told,  from  the  woolsack,  "  that 
when  a  paper  is  not  evidence  by  itself,**  (such  this  part  of  the 
consultation  it  seems  was  reputed,)  "a  party  who  wishes  to  in- 
troduce a  paper  of  that  kind  is  called  upon  not  only  to  state, 
but  to  make  out  on  proof,  the  wliole  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  proceeds  to  make  that  paper  proper  evidence. — 
That  the  evidence  that  is  produced  must  be  the  demeanour 
of  the  party  respecting  that  paper :   and  it  is  the  connexion 
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between  them,  o#  material  to  the  charge  depetiding^  that  fiU 
enable  them  to  be  product^d/  * 

Your  committee  obeerveB,  timt  this  woa  not  a  paper/off|p 
to  the  prisonery  and  tmit  to  him  as  a  letter ^  the  receipt  d 
which,  and  hid  conduct  thereon^  were  to  be  brought  hoiiiK  I^j 
him,  to  infer  hia  guilt  from  his  demefinour.  It  was  an  dBv« 
document  of  his  own  departitient,  concerning  himself,  mi 
kept  by  officers  of  his  own,  and  by  himself  trananiitted,  a» 
we  have  said,  to  the  conrt  of  directors.  Its  proof  was  m  tU 
record.  The  charge  made  against  him^  and  his  deme^mour  on 
being  acquainted  with  it,  were  not  in  separate  evidemM^ 
They  all  lay  together,  and  composed  a  connected  narrative 
of  the  business,  authenticated  by  himself. 

In  this  case  it  seems  to  your  committee  extremely  irr^gu?- 
lar  and  preposterous  to  demand  previous  and  extraneauA 
proofs  or  the  demeanour  of  the  party  reapecting  the  paper, 
and  the  connexion  between  them,  as  material  to  the  vharge  de» 
pending ;  for  this  would  be  to  try  what  the  eifect  and  oper- 
ation of  the  evidence  would  be  on  the  issue  of  the  cauae,  be* 
fore  its  production. 

The  aoctrine  so  laid  down,  demands  that  every  several 
circumstance  should  in  itself  he  concluBive,  or  at  least  sbouid 
afford  a  violent  presumptiou ;  it  must,  we  were  told,  wltbout 
question,  be  material  to  the  charge  depending :  but,  as  we 
conceive,  its  materiality,  more  or  less,  is  not  m  the  first  in- 
stance to  be  establishea.  To  make  it  admissible,  it  is  enough 
to  give  proof,  or  to  raise  a  legal  inferenec,  of  its  conaeiion 
both  with  the  charge  depending,  aud  the  person  of  the  party 
charged,  where  it  does  not  appear  on  the  nioe  of  the  evidence 
offered.  Besides,  by  this  new  doctrine,  the  materiality  re- 
quired to  be  shown  must  be  decided  from  a  consideration,  not 
of  the  whole  circumstance,  but,  in  truth,  of  one  half  of  tbfi 
circumstance  of  a  demeanour,  unconnected  with,  and  unet'* 
plained  by,  that  on  which  it  arose,  though  the  connexion  be^ 
tween  the  demeanour  of  the  party  and  the  paper  is  that  which 
must  be  shown  to  be  materi^d.  Tour  committee,  after  idl 
they  have  heard,  is  yet  to  learn  how  the  full  Ibrce  and  effecft 
of  any  demeanour,  as  evidence  of  guilt  or  innocence,  can  b© 
known,  unless  it  be  also  fully  known  to  what  that  demeanour 
applied ;  unless  when  a  person  did  or  said  anything,  it  be 
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known,  not  gener^ly  and  abstractedly,  that  a  paper  was  read 
to  him,  but  pm-ticularly  and  specifically  what  were  the  con^ 
tents  of  that  paper :  Whether  they  were  matters  lightly  or 
weightily  alleged ;  within  the  power  of  the  party  accused  to 
have  confuted  on  the  spot,  if  false  j  or  iueh  as,  though  he 
might  have  deuiedj  he  could  not  instantly  have  disproved. 
The  doctrine  appeared,  and  atQl  appears ,  to  your  committee 
to  be  totally  abhorrent  from  the  genius  of  cLrcumstajitial 
evidence,  and  mischievously  subversive  of  its  use.  We  did, 
however,  offer  that  extraneous  proof  which  was  demanded  of 
us ;  but  it  was  refused,  as  well  aa  the  office  document. 

Tour  committee  thought  themselves  the  more  bound  to 
contend  for  every  mode  of  evidence  to  the  intention ;  because 
in  many  of  the  cases  the  gross  fact  was  admitted,  and  the 
prisoner  and  hi  a  counsel  set  up  pretences  of  public  necessity 
and  public  service  for  his  justification,  ^o  way  lay  open  for 
rebutting  this  justification,  but  by  bringing  out  all  tne  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  the  transaction. 

ORDER  AND  TIME  OF  PEODUCIXG  EVIDENCE. 

Tour  committee  found  great  impediment  in  the  production 
of  evidence,  not  only  on  account  of  the  general  doctrines 
supposed  to  exist  concerning  its  inadmissibility,  drawn  from 
its  own  alleged  natural  incompetency,  or  from  its  inapplica- 
bility under  the  pleading  of  the  impeachment  of  this  House ; 
but  also  from  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  bringing  it  forward* 
Here  evidence  which  we  thought  neeessary  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  cause  was  not  suficred,  upon  the  snpposed  rules  of 
examination  in  chief  j  and  crass  ex:amination — and  on  suppos- 
ed rules,  forming  a  distinction  between  evidence  originally 
produced  on  the  charge,  and  evidence  offered  on  the  reply. 

On  all  thpae  your  committee  observes  in  general,  that  if 
the  rules,  which  respect  the  substance  of  the  evidence,  are 
(as  the  great  lai^yera  on  whose  authority  we  stand  assert 
they  are)  no  more  than  rules  of  convenience,  much  more  are 
those  subordinate  rules,  which  regard  the  order,  the  manner^ 
and  the  time  of  the  arrangement.  These  are  purely  arbi- 
trary ;  without  the  least  reference  to  any  fixed  principle  in 
the  nature  of  things,  or  to  any  settled  maxim  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  consequently  are  variable  at  every  instant,  as  the 
conveniences  of  the  cause  may  require. 
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We  admits  that  in  the  order  of  mere  arrangement  there  is 
a  difference  between  oxaminatiozi  of  witnesses  in  ekief,  and 
cross  examiimtioa,  and  that  in  geaeral  these  eeveral  purta 
are  propedT  cast,  recording  to  the  situatioa  of  the  parties  in 
the  cause;  Dat  there  neitber  is  nor  can  be  any  pretuae  ivHi^ 
to  discrimiiiate  the  exact  bouad^  between  e2:am  ina tion  and 
cross  examination.  So,  us  to  time^  there  is  necessarily  mw6 
limit,  but  a  limit  hard  to  lii ;  The  onlj  one  whidh  caa  be 
fixed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  precision,  ia,  when  ihe 
judge,  after  fully  hearing  all  parties,  is  to  consider  of  hia  vct- 
diet  or  his  sentence.  Whilst  the  cause  continues  under  beju^ 
ing  in  any  shape,  or  in  any  stage  of  the  process,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  judge  to  receive  every  offer  of  evidencre,  appflrentlj 
material,  suggested  to  him,  though  the  parties  themaelYeo» 
through  negliffeuco,  ignorance,  or  corrupt  a^llusion,  should 
not  bring' it  forward,  A.  judge  is  not  placed  in  that  hijgti 
situation  merely  as  a  passive  inetrumcnt  of  parties :  He  bass 
duty  of  his  own,  independent  of  theni,  and  that  duty  is  te 
investigate  the  truth.  There  may  be  no  prosecutor. — In  our 
law  a  permanent  prosecutor  is  not  of  necessity.  The  cpoim 
prosecutor  in  criminal  cases  ia  a  grand  jury ;  and  this  ia  dis- 
solved instantly  on  its  findings  and  its  presentments.  But 
if  no  prosecutor  appears,  (and  it  has  happeued  more  than 
once,)  the  court  is  obliged,  through  its  oiticer  the  clerk  of 
the  arraigns,  to  examine  and  cross  examine  every  witness  who 
presents  himself;  and  the  judge  ia  to  see  it  done  efiectuaJiy, 
and  to  act  his  own  part  in  it ;  and  this  as  long  as  evidence  shall 
be  offered  within  tlae  time  w  hich  the  mode  of  trial  wiU  adaiit. 

Tour  committee  is  of  opinion,  that  if  it  has  happeneJ 
that  witnesses  or  other  kin  as  of  evidence  have  not  been  fre- 
quently produced  after  the  closing  of  the  prisoner's  defence, 
or  such  evidence  has  not  been  in  reply  given,  it  has  happened 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  common  judicial  proceed* 
ings,  in  which  all  the  matter  of  evidence  must  be  present^tJ, 
whilst  the  bodily  force  and  the  memory,  or  other  mental 
faculties  of  men^  can  hold  out.  This  does  not  exceed  the 
compass  of  one  natural  day,  or  tliereabouta ;  during  timt 
short  space  of  time,  new  evidence  very  rarely  occura  hf 
production  by  any  of  the  parties;  be  cause  the  naturo  of 
men,  joined  to  the  nature  of  the  tribunals,  and  of  tbe 
mode  of  trial  at  conmion  laWj  (good  and  useful  on  the  whok^ 
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prescribe  limits  which  the  mere  principles  of  justice  would 
of  themselves  never  fix. 

But  in  pther  courts,  such  as  the  court  of  Ghan«  HarriMn's 
oery,  the  courts  of  Admiralty  Jurisdiction,  (ex-  Pwctioe  of 
oept  in  prize  causes  under  the  act  of  parliameiit,)  S?"^7i  cSf.' 
and  in  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  wherein  the  ®^??JL*t' 
trial  is  not  by  an  enclosed  jury,  in  all  those  courts  ton,  lit.  su  ^» 
such  strait  limits  are  not  of  course  necessary :  The  ^^^^  ^^ '  ^* » 
cause  is  continued  by  many  adjournments;  as  Evideace/ 
long  as  the  trial  lasts,  new  witnesses  are  examine  ^^'  ^^ 
ed,  (even  after  the  regular  stage,)  for  either  party,  on  a  special 
application  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court,'  when  the  evi- 
dence offered  is  newly  come  to  the  knowledge  or  power  of  the 
party,  and  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  material  in  the  cause. 
Even  after  hearing,  new  witnesses  have  been  examined,  or 
former  witnesses  re-examined,  not  as  the  right  of  the  paij^es, 
but  ad  informandam  conscieniiam  judicis.    All  these  thmgs 
are  not  unfrequently  in  some,  if  not  in  all,  of  these  courts, 
and  perfectly  known  to  the  judges  of  Westminster  Hall,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  the  court  of 
Chancery ;  and  who  sit  to  try  appeals  from  the  Admiralty 
and  Ecclesiastical  courts  as  delegates. 

But  as  criminal  prosecutions,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  are  neither  many  nor  important  in  any 
court  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  your  committee  thinks  it 
right  to  state  the  undisputed  principle  6f  the  imperial  law, 
from  the  great  writer  on  this  subject  before  cited  by  us  ; — 
from  Carpzovius.  He  says,  "  that  a  doubt  has  carp*.  Pnwt; 
arisen  whether  evidence  being  once  given  in  a  trial  pjj^^iii*'^* 
on  a  public  prosecution,  {in  processu  inquisitorio,)  Ouest.  i  m. 
and  the  witnesses  being  examined,  it  may  be  al-  ^®'  ^'* 
lowed  to  form  other  and  new  articles,  and  to  produce  new 
witnesses."  Tour  committee  must  here  observe,  that  the 
processus  inquisitorius  is  that  proceeding  in  which  the  pro- 
secution is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  judge  acting  ex 
officio;  from  that  duty  of  his  office  which  is  called  the  nohile 
officium  judicis,  Eor  the  judge  under  the  imperial  law  pos- 
sesses both  those  powers,  the  inquisitorial  and  the  judicial, 
which  in  the  high  court  of  parliament  are  more  aptly  divided 
and  exercised  by  the  different  Houses ;  and  in  this  kind  of 
process  the  House  will  see  that  Carpzovius  couples  the  pro- 
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duction  of  new  witnesBeB  imd  lite  ft>rming  of  Jiew  art  idle 
(the  undoubted  pmilege  of  the  Cpmmona)  as  intimatek  scui 
necesaarily  connected.  He  tben  prtj^'eeda  ta  solTt?  the  hmU 
— '*  Certainly  (says  he)  there  are  authors  who  dettj  tliat, 
after  publication  of  the  deposit!  on  a,  any  new  witnesses  an'l 
proofs  that  can  affi&ct  the  prisoner  ought  to  he  receiwdi 
which  (aaye  he)  is  true  in  a  case  where  a  private  prosccotfip 
has  intervened,  who  produces  the  witnesses.  But  ii'  thy 
judge  proceeds  by  way  of  inquisition  ea:  officio^  then,  ewu 
after  the  completion  oi  the  examination  of  witti eases  agftiuft 
the  priaoner,  new  witnesses  may  he  received  and  examined ; 
and  on  new  grounds  of  suspicion  arising,  new  articles  m*J 
he  formed  according  to  the  common  opinion  of  tho  doctors ; 
and  as  it  is  the  most  generally  received,  so  it  is  ixjo«t  agnee- 
able  to  reason."  And  in  another  ehapter/rek- 
BaX^n.  pSih*  tive  to  the  ordinary  criminal  process  by  a  privst*^ 
No'^''"*'  ^^'  pr'>secutor,  he  lays  it  down,  on  the  authori^  of 

AngeluB,  Bartolus,  and  othersj  that  after  tfce  '  n\i 
right  of  the  party  prosecuting  is  expired,  the  judge  lAlm^ 
up  the  matter  fx  qfficio  may  direct  new  witnesses  and  ne* 
proofs,  even  ai^er  ptihlication*  Other  passages  from  the 
aame  writer,  and  from  others,  might  ho  added ;  but  your 
ciommittee  trusts  that  what  they  have  produced  is  atuiEcient 
to  show  the  general  principles  of  tho  imperial  criniiiwd  law, 

The  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  high  court  of  psifhameat 
bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  course  oi  the  couii 
of  Chancery,  the  Admiralty,  and  Ecclesiastic ul  courts^  (wljieh 
are  the  king's  courts  too,  and  their  law  the  law  of  tlie  lacdj      id 
than  to  those  of  the  common  law.  I    (^i 

The  accusation  is  brought  into  parliament  at  this  very  is^  c< 
by  exhibiting  articles ;  which,  your  committee  is  informed,  let  c^ 
the  regular  mode  of  commeneing  a  criminal  prosecution.  ^J 
where  the  office  of  the  judge  is  promoted  iu  the  civil  and  %m 
<ainon  law  courts  of  this  country.  The  answer,  agaiu^  »  n 
usually  specific,  both  to  the  fact  and  the  ]aw  alieged  m  eo^li  jH 
parfcicuhir  article,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  prooeediug  of  ths  o 
civil  kw,  and  ]jot  of  the  common  law. 

Anciently  the  resemblance  was  much  nearer  and  stronger.  1j 
Selden,  who  was  himself  a  great  ornament  of  the  eomraua  n 
law.  and  w  ho  was  peraonally  engaged  in  most  of  the  impeacl>  o 
ments  of  his  time,  has  written  expressly  on  the  judicature  in   t    n 
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?  parliament.    In  his  fourth  chapter,  entitled,  Of  Wiifiesses, 
i  he  lays  down  the  practice  of  his  time,  as  well  as  of  ancient 
i;  times,  with  respect  to  the  proof  by  examination :  and  it  is 
I  clearly  a  practice  more  simuar  to  that  of  the  civil  than  the 
r  eommon  law.     '^The  practice  at  this  day  (says  he)  is  to 
:  swear  the  witnesses  in  open  House,  and  then  to  examine  them 
r  there,  or  at  a  committeey  either  upon  interrogatories  a^[reed 
I  upon  in  the  House,  or  such  as  the  committee  in  their  discre- 
!  tion  shall  demand — thus  it  was  in  ancient  times,  as  shall  ap- 
pear by  the  precedents,  so  many  as  they  are,  they  being  very 
sparing  to  record  those  ceremonies,  which  I  shall  briefly  re- 
cite, I  then  add  those  of  later  times." 

Accordingly,  in  times  so  late  as  those  of  the  u  Jm.  i. 
trial  of  Lord  Middlesex,  upon  an  impeachment  '^*'  , 
of  the  Commons,  thewhole  course  of  the  proceeding,  especi- 
ally in  the  mode  of  adducing  the  evidence,  was  in  a  manner 
the  same  as  in  the  civil  law :  Depositions  were  taken,  and 
publication  regularly  passed ;  and  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Straf- 
•lord,  both  modes  pointed  out  by  Selden  seem  to  have  been 
indifferently  used. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  high  court  (bound  by  none 
of  their  rules)  has  a  liberty  to  adopt  the  methods  of  any  of 
the  legal  courts  of  the  kingdom  at  its  discretion ;  and  in 
sound  discretion  it  ought  to  adopt  those  which  bear  the  near- 
est resemblance  to  its  own  constitution,  to  its  own  procedure, 
and  to  its  exigencies  in  the  promotion  of  justice.  There  are 
conveniencies  and  inconveniencies  both  in  the  shorter  and  the 
longer  mode  of  trial.  But  to  bring  the  methods  observed 
(if  such  are  in  fact  observed)  in  the  former,  only  from  ne- 
cessity, into  the  latter,  by  choice,  is  to  load  it  with  the  in- 
conveniency  of  both,  without  the  advantages  of  either.  The 
chief  benefit  of  any  process,  which  admits  of  adjournments, 
is,  that  it  may  afford  means  of  fuller  information  and  more 
mature  deliberation. — If  neither  of  the  parties  have  a  strict 
right  to  it,  yet  the  court  or  the  jury,  as  the  case  may  be, 
ought  to  demand  it. 

Your  committee  is  of  opinion,  that  all  rules  relative  to 
laches  or  neglects  in  a  party  to  the  suit,  which  may  cause 
nonsuit  on  the  one  hand,  or  judgment  by  default  on  the 
other,  all  things,  which  cause  the  party  cadere  injure,  ought 
not  to  be  adhered  to  in  the  utmost  rigour,  even  in  civil  cases ; 
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but  still  less  ought  that  spirit,  which  takes  adTUtege  d  I  i 
lapses  and  fiEulures,  on  either  part^  to  be  snffeied  to  gmtn  I  ( 
Morris V.  in  causes  criminal.  ''Judges  ought  to  latt  i 
Tthers"''*  against  every  attempt  to  natumi  «  phuntif  m  i 
Burrow,  objectious  which  have  no  relation  to  tiw  lol    i 

Sisi^Bu■rro^^5?    merits.    It  is  unconscionable  in  a  dflfandant  li 
!•  ^><'>'»<">  ^-    take  advantage  of  the  mices  Hiicrmdi:    tniad    I 

Fisher.    Alder  i.        r,*     j.«  "Ti  ■•  j. 

V.  Chip.  Grey    such    objectiouB,    eveij   possible    presnmptaa    ) 

BiaSon";     °^g^*  *°  ^®  ^'^  ^^^^^  ingenuity  can  aomii 
Reports.  How  disgraccful  would  it  be- to  the  •iliwiiiMta- 

from  the^ame   ^^on  of  justice  to  allow  chicsno  to  obstmofc  ris^!" 
judge,  and       This    observatiou  of  Lord    "M'^nnfleld  '  sppliBi    ( 
[hrsamepr^iS-  equally  to  every  means  by  which  indnwy,si    1 
cipie.  ^q]i  043  directly,  the  cause  nuiy  fail,  upon  ai^ 

other  principles  than  those  of  its  merits.     He  thinks  tint 
all  the  resources  of  ingenuity  ought  to  be  employed  to "  " 
chicane,  not  to  support  it.     The  case  in  whidh  Lord 
Held  has  delivered  this  sentiment  is  merely  a  civil 
civil  causes  of  meum  et  tuum,  it  imports  little  to  the 
monwealth  whether  Titus  or  Mcevius  profits  of  a  logaoj 

Kf  them 


whether  John  a  Nokes  or  John  a  Stiles  is  seised  of  tl 
of  Dale.  Tor  which  reason,  in  many  cases,  the  pEirrtB 
interests  of  men  are  left  by  courts  to  suffer  by  their  owl 
neglects,  and  their  own  want  of  vigilance,  as  their  forhniM 
are  permitted  to  suffer  from  the  same  causes  in  all  tiie  ooii- 
corns  of  common  life.  But  in  crimes  where  the  proseoutioa 
is  on  the  part  of  the  public,  (as  all  criminal  prosecutioui  in^ 
except  appeals,)  the  public  prosecutor  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  plaintiff  in  a  cause  of  meum  et  iuum  ;  nor  tiie 
prisoner,  in  such  a  cause,  as  a  common  defendant,  lii  sudi 
a  cause  the  state  itself  is  highly  concerned  in  the  event :  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  may  lose  life,  which  all  the 
wealth  and  power  of  all  the  states  in  the  world  cannot  r^ 
store  to  him.  Undoubtedly  the  state  ought  not  to  be 
weighed  against  justice ;  but  it  would  be  £eadful  indeed 
if  causes  of  such  importance  should  be  sacrificed  to  petW 
regulations,  of  mere  secondary  convenience,  not  at  all  adapted 
to  such  concerns,  nor  even  made  with  a  view  to  their  erist- 
ence.  Tour  committee  readily  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  lean^ 
ed  Ryder,  that  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  no  such  mlfis, 
than  that  there  should  be  no  exceptions  to  them.     Lord 
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Bardwicke  declared  very  properly,  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
CShesterfield  against  Sir  Abraham  Janson,  ''  That  political 
U^ruments,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  as  .^^^, 
tihey  concerned  the  government  of  a  nation,  r^^^yoi.! 
tnuBt  be,  and  always  hi^ve  been,  of  sreat  weight  Jjj™*^*  ^' 
in  tbe  consideration  of  this  court.  Gmough  there 
be  no  dolus  malus  in  contracts,  with  regard  to  other  persons^ 
jret  if  the  rest  of  mankind  are  concerned  as  well  as  the. 
nurties,  it  may  be  properly  said^  it  regards  the  public  utility." 
Xiord  Hardwicke  laid  this  down  in  a  cause  of  meum  ei  iuum, 
lietween  party  and  party,  where  the  public  was  concerned 
only  remotely  and  in  the  example :  not,  as  in  this  prosecu-* 
trion,  when  the  political  arguments  are  infixutely  strong, 
-the  crime  relating^  and  in  the  most  eminent  degree  rektrng, 
"to  the  public. 

One  case  has  happened  since  the  time  which  is  limited  by 
-tbe  order  of  the  House  for  this  rejport :  It  is  so  very  import- 
ant, that  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  submitting  it  to  the 
Souse  without  delay.  Your  committee,  on  the  supposed 
Yules  here  alluded  to,  has  been  prevented  from  examimng  (as 
of  right)  a  witness  of  importance  in  the  case,  and  one  on 
whose  supposed  knowledge  of  his  most  hidden  transactions, 
tbe  prisoner  had  himself,  in  all  stages  of  this  business,  as  the 
House  well  knows,  endeavoured  to  raise  presumptions  in 
favour  of  his  cause.  Indeed  it  was  his  principal,  if  not  only, 
justification,  as  to  the  intention^  in  many  different  acts  of 
corruption  charged  upon  him. — ^The  witness  to  whom  we 
allude  is  Mr.  Larkias.  This  witness  came  from  India  after 
your  committee  had  closed  the  evidence  of  this  House,  in 
chief;  and  could  not  be  produced  before  the  time  of  the 
reply.  Your  committee  was  not  suffered  to  examine  him ; 
not,  as  they  could  find,  on  objections  to  the  particular  ques- 
tion, as  improper,  but  upon  some  or  other  of  the  general 
grounds  (as  they  believe)  on  which  Mr.  Hastings  resisted 
any  evidence  from  him.  The  party,  after  having  resisted  his 
production,  on  the  next  sitting  day  admitted  him ;  and  by 
consent  he.  was  examined :  Your  committee  entered  a  pro- 
test on  their  minutes  in  favour  of  their  right.  Your  com- 
mittee contended,  and  do  contend,  that  by  the  law  of  par- 
liament, whilst  the  trial  lasts,  they  have  full  right  to  call 
new  evidence,  as  the  circumstancea  may  affora,  and  the 
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posture  of  the  cause  may  demand  it.  This  right  fleeiof  to 
have  been  asserted  by  the  managers  for  the  CommoiiB,iiitti 
state  Trials,  case  of  Lord  Stafford — 82  Cha.  II.  The  ntt" 
vol.  iii.  p.  170.  agers,  in  that  case,  claimed  it  as  the  right  of  ih 
Commons  to  produce  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  furlifyi^ 
their  former  evidence. — Their  claim  was  admitted  hf  th 
court.  It  is  an  adjudged  case  in  the  law  of  parliament,  loitf 
committee  is  well  aware,  that  the  notorious  perjuzy  and  IB- 
famy  of  the  witnesses  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford^  has  beea 
used  to  throw  a  shade  of  doubt  and  suspicion  on  all  that 
transacted  on  that  occasion.  But  there  is  no  force  in  woA 
an  objection.  Your  committee  has  no  concern  in  the  do* 
fence  of  these  witnesses ;  nor  of  the  Lords  who  fomid  Ma 
verdict  on  such  testimony;  nor  of  the  moralitj  of  those  who 
produced  it.  ^Much  may  be  said  to  palliate  erron  on  tlM 
part  of  the  prosecutors  and  judges,  m>m  the  heat  of  the 
times,  arising  from  the  great  interest  then  agitated.  Bat  it 
is  plain,  there  may  be  perjury  in  witnesses,  or  even  conspizBef 
unjustly  to  prosecute,  without  the  least  doubt  of  the  Imliif 
and  regularity  of  the  proceedings  in  any  part.  His  is  too 
obvious  and  too  common  to  need  argument  or  iUostntuiOi 
The  proceeding  in  Lord  Stafford's  case  never  has,  for  a  hnfr 
dred  and  foiu*teen  years,  either  in  the  warm  controversieB  d 
parties,  or  in  the  cool  disquisitions  of  lawyers  or  historiaii^ 
been  questioned.  The  perjury  of  the  witnesses  has  been 
more  doubted  at  some  periods,  than  the  regularity  of  Ab 
process  has  been  at  any  period.  The  learned  lawyer  who 
led  for  the  Commons  in  that  impeachment  (Serjeant  Mi^- 
nard)  had,  near  forty  years  before,  taken  a  forward  part  m 
the  great  cause  of  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Strafford ;  and 
was,  perhaps,  of  all  men  then  in  England,  the  moat  conYen- 
ant  in  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament.  Jones  was  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  age.  His  colleagues  were  eminent 
men.  ' 

In  the  trial  of  Lord  Strafford,  (which  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  history  more  than  any  other,  on  account  <rf  the 
importance  of  the  cause  itself,  the  skill  and  learning  of  the 
prosecutors,  and  the  eminent  abilities  of  the  prisoner,)  after 
the  prosecutors  for  the  Commons  had  gone  tkrough  their 
evidence  on  the  articles ;  after  the  prisoner  had  also  made  his 
defence,  either  upon  each  severally,  or  upon  each  body  d 
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rticles  as  they  had  been  collected  into  one ;  and  the  man- 

gers  had,  in  the  same  manner,  replied ;  when  previous  to 
e  general  concluding  reply  of  the  prosecutors,  the  time  of 
be  general  summing  up  (or  re-collection  as  it  was  called)  of 
he  whole  evidence  on  the  part  of  Lord  Strafford  arrived,  the 
nanagers  produced  new  evidence.  Tour  committee  wishes. 
x>  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  House  to  this  ^ise^  as 
die  contest  between  the  parties  did  very  nearly  resens^le  tiie 
present ;  but,  principally,  because  the  sense  oi  the  Lords  oa 
the  law  of  parliament,  in  its  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
reception  of  evidence,  is  there  distinctly  laid  down  :  So  is 
fche  report  of  the  judges  relative  to  the  usage  of  the  courts 
below,  full  of  equity  and  reason,  and  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  right  for  which  we  contended  in  favour  of  the  pub- 
liCy  and  in  favour  of  the  court  of  Peers  itself.  The  matter 
18  as  follows.     Tour  committee  gives  it  at  large : 

"  After  this,  the  lord  steward  adjourned  this  Lords*  Jour- 
House  to  Westminster  Hall;  and  the  Peers  be-  j^e'saiS''* 
ing  all  set  there  in  their  places,  the  lord  steward  yideiioet  lo 
commanded  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  bring  ^^tAII*- 
forth  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  the  bar ;  which  beins  done, 
the  lord  steward  signified,  that  both  sides  might  ma£e  a  re- 
collection of  their  evidence,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  be- 
gin first. 

"  Hereupon  Mr.  Glynn  desired,  that  before  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  began,  that  the  Commons  might  produce  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-thurd  articles,  ixr  prove 
that  there  be  two  men  whose  names  are  Berne ;  and  so  a 
mistake  will  be  made  clear.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  desired, 
that  no  new  witnesses  may  be  admitted  against  him,  unless 
he  might  be  permitted  to  produce  witnesses  on  his  part  like- 
wise ;  which  the  Commons  consented  to,  so  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford would  confine  himself  to  those  articles  upon  which  he 
made  reservations ;  but  he  not  agreeing  to  that,  and  the 
Commons  insisting  upon  it,  the  House  was  adjourned  to  the 
usual  place  above,  to  consider  of  it ;  and  after  some  debate, 
their  lordships  thought  it  fit ;  That  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mons go  on  in  producing  new  witnesses,  as  they  shall  think 
fit,  to  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-third  articles ;  and  that  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  may  presently  produce  such  witnesses  as 
are  present ;  and  such  as  are  not,  to  name  them  presently. 
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and  to  prcK'eed  on  Moudflv  ne^t ;  and  also,  if  the  CoMinirBl 
and  Earl  of  Strafford  will  proceed  upon  any  other  artiieltt,  j 
upon  new  matter,  they  are  to  name  the  witoeast^s  and  v^\ 
clea  on  both  sides  presently,  and  to  proceed  on  Modi! 
nest ;  but  both  aidea  may  waive  it  if  tney  will.  The  Ian 
it eward adjourned  this  House  to  Weetminstta"  HaU ;  aiid^biii  _ 
returned  thither,  ftigiiitied  what  the  Lords  had  thought  fltfct 
the  better  proceeding  in  the  business.  The  Earl  of  Straffonirl 
upon  this,  desiring  not  to  bo  limited,  to  any  reaervatioD,  1 
to  he  at  liberty  for  what  articles  are  eonvetiient  **  for  hbn  t 
•  m       rtrfnaii ^*^^^^^  mih  new  witnesses;*  to  which  the  Con 

^^'mons  not  assent ing,  and  lor  other  scruples  wlucbl 
did  arise  in  the  case,  one  of  the  Peers  did  desire  that  tbi 
House  might  be  adjourned,  to  consider  further  of  the  partica*^ 
lars.     Hereupon  the  lord  steward  adjourned  the  House  lotb« 
usual  place  aboYe.  The  Lords,  being  come  up  into  the  Ilouie, 
fell  into  debate  of  the  business ;  and  for  the  better  informing  J 
of  their  judgment  a  what  was  the  course  and  e-ommon  justioa 
of  the  kmgdom,  propounded    this  question  to  the  judges  | 
Whether  it  be  according  to  the  course  of  practice  and  cona-1 
mon  justice,  before  the  mdges  in  their  several  courts,  fop  the 
prosecutors  in  behalf  oi  the  king,  during  ths  tune  of  trials  to 
produce  teitnesses  to  discover  the  truths  and  whether  thfi  pri- 
soner may  not  do  the  li^e  ?     The  lord  chief  justice  delivert^ 
this,  OS  the  unanimous  opinions  of  himself  and  aU  the  r@cit  < 
the  judges;  That,  according  to  the  course  of  practieet  and. 
common  justice,  before  them  in  their  several  courts,  upoii 
trial  by  jury,  as  long  as  the  prisoner  is  at  the  httr,  and  th§ju(f 
not  sent  awa^j  either  side  may  give  their  e  vide  nee,  wad  ei 
amine  witnesses  to  diseoyer  truth  ;  and  this  is  all  the  opinion" 
as  we  can  give  eoncemitig  the  proceedings  before  us.     Upon 
some  consideration  after  this  the  House  appointed  the  Eiifi  ot 
Bath,  Earl  of  SouthHon,  Earl  of  Hartford,  Earl  of  Esaes^  Eirl 
of  Bristol!^  and  the  Lord  Viscount  Say  et  Seale,  To  draw  m 
some  reasons  upon  Tvhich  the  former  order  was  made  ;  whici 
being  read  as  folio weth,  were  approved  of,  as  the  order  of  %h 
House ;  The  gentlemen  of  thd  House  of  Commons  did  d<?o 
that  they  challenge  to  themselves,  by  the  common  justils©  I 
the  kingdom,  that  they,  being  prosecutors  for  the  king,  s 
bring  any  new  proofs  by  witnesses  duriug  the  time  of  the  i 
dence  being  not  fully  concluded,  The  Lorda,  being  ji  ' 
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and  so  equal  to  them  and  the  prisoner,  conceived  this  their 
desire  to  he  just  and  reasonahle  ;  and  also  that,  by  the  same 
common  justice,  the  prisoner  maj  use  the  same  liberty ;  and 
tbat,  to  avoid  any  occasions  of  delay,  the  Lords  thought  fit  that 
the  articles  and  witnesses  be  presently  named,  and  such  as 
may  be  presently  produced  to  be  used  presently;  and  no 
further  time  to  be  given.  The  lord  steward  was  to  let  them 
know,  that  if  they  will  on  both  sides  waive  the  use  of  new 
witnesses,  they  may  proceed  to  the  re-collection  of  their  evi- 
dence on  both  sides ;  if  both  sides  will  not  waive  it,  then  the 
lord  steward  is  to  read  the  precedent  order ;  and,  if  thq^ 
will  not  proceed  then,  this  House  is  to  adjourn  and  lisp." 

By  this  it  will  appear  to  the  House,  how  much  this  ezcla*^ 
sion  of  evidence,  brought  far  the  discovery  of  truths  is  unsup- 
ported either  by  parliamentary  precedent,  or  by  the  rule  as 
understood  in  the  common  law  courts  below ;  and  vour  com- 
mittee (protesting  however  against  being  bound  b^  any  of 
the  technical  rules  of  inferior  courts)  thought  and  tmnk  they 
had  a  right  to  see  such  a  body  of  precedents  and  arguments 
for  the  rejection  of  evidence  durmg  trial,  in'some  court  or 
other,  before  they  were  in  this  matter  stopped  and  condudedi 
Your  committee  has  not  been  able  to  examine  every 
criminal  trial  in  the  voluminous  collection  of  the  state  trials, 
or  elsewhere;  but  having  referred  to  the  most  laborious 
compiler  of  law  and  equity,  Mr.  Yiner,  whp  has  allotted  a 
whole  volume  to  the  title  of  evidence,  we  find  but  one  ruled 
case  in  a  trial  at  common  law,  before  or  since,  where  new 
evidence  for  the  discovery  of  truth  has  been  rejected,  as  not 
being  in  due  time.  "  A  privy  verdict  had  been 
given  in  B.  E.  14  Eliz.  for  the  defendant,  but  Anno^ji  Mii.*" 
afterwards  before  the  inquest  gave  their  verdict  5?^  vinwr 
openly,  the  plaintiff  prayed  that  he  might  give  * '' 
more  evidence  to  the  jury,  he  having  (as  it  seemed)  dis- 
covered tbat  the  jury  had  found  against  him,  but  the  justices 
would  not  admit  him  to  do  so :  but  after  that  Southcote,  J. 
had  been  in  C.  B.  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  justices  there, 
they  took  the  verdict."  In  this  case  the  offer  of  new  evi- 
dence was  not  during  the  trial.  The  trial  was  over.  The 
verdict  was  actually  delivered  to  the  judge.  There  was  also 
an  appearance  that  the  discovery  of  the  actual  finding  had 
suggested  to  the  plaintiff  the  production  of  new  evidence — 
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yet  it  appeared  to  the  judges  so  atrong  a  measure  to  retosA 
evidence,  idlJUt  toy,  e^'en  formal ^  appuaraiice  remained  tJut 
the  trial  ww  not  doied,  tLiat  they  sent  a  judge  from  tk 
bench  into  the  Common  Pleas  to  obtain  tbe  opimon  of  thm 
brethren  there^  before  tbey  could  venture  to  ta^e  upon  them 
to  consider  the  time  for  production  of  evidence  n^  t^lapaed 
The  case  of  refuaal,  talien  \<Fith  its  cireumataocea,  i^  fuli  ub 
strong  an  example  in  favour  of  the  report  of  the  judges  in 
Lord  Strafford*B  caaOi  as  anj  precedent  of  admittance  can  be- 
state  TrWt,  The  researches  of  your  committee  not  b&ving 
▼d.  iv.  p.  50S.  AinuflhM  them  with  any  caees  in  whidi  evidence 
has  been  rejected  during  the  trlnl,  m  beiug  out  of  time,  we 
have  found  some  inatanceB  in  which  it  has  been  acttiany  re- 
ceived; and  Teoeived  not  to  repel  any  new  matter  in  the 
prisoner's  defence— but  when  the  prisoner  had  called  all  liia 
witnesses,  and  thereby  closed  his  defence.  A  remarkable  m* 
stance  occurred  on  the  trial  of  Itarriaon,  for  the  murder  of 
Dr.  Clenche.  The  juaticea  who  tried  the  eauaej  (vi^,)  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  the  Justices  Atkina  and  Nevil,  ad- 
mitted the  prosecutor  to  call  new  evidence,  for  no  othtsr 
reason  but  that  a  new  witness  was  then  come  into  court, 
who  had  not  been  in  court  before.  These  justices  apparently 
were  of  the  same  ppinion  on  this  point  with  tlie  justicei 
who  gave  their  opinion  in  the  mm  oi  Lord  Strafford.  Your 
committee  on  this  point,  as  on  the  former,  eunuot  di«covcj 
any  authority  for  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
law  of  parliament,  or  in  the  law  practice  of  any  court  of  thia 
kingdom* 

PRACTICE  BELOW* 

Your  committee  not  having  learned  that  the  reeolu lions  t»f 
the  judges  (by  which  the  Lords  have  been  guided)  were  mip* 
ported  by  any  authority  in  law  to  which  tliey  could  have  ae* 
cesa,  have  heard  by  piunour,  tliat  they  have  been  justified 
upon  the  practice  of  thg  courts,  in  ordinary  trials  by  com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  To  give  aiiy  legal  ^^recision 
fo  this  term  o{ pradiee^  as  thus  appbed^  your  committee  ap* 
prehends  it  must  mean— that  the  judge  in  those  criminal 
trials  has  so  regularly  rejected  a  certain  kind  of  evidence 
when  offered  there,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
case  frequently  detennincd  by  legal  authority.     If  such  liad 
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been  discovered,  though  your  eommittee  never  could  have 
allowed  these  precedents  as  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
bigh  court  of  parliament,  yet  they  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  the  inferior  judges  forming  their  opinions  on  their 
own  confined  practice.  Tour  committee,  in  their  inquiry, 
has  found  comparatively  few  reports  of  criminal  tria&i,  ex- 
cept the  collection  under  the  title  of  State  Trials,  a  book 
compiled  from  materials  of  very  various  authority,  and  in 
none  of  those  which  we  have  seen  is  there,  as  appears  to  us» 
a  single  example  of  the  rejection  of  evidence,  similar  to  that 
rejected  by  the  advice  of  the  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Neither,  if  such  examples  did  exist,  could  your  committee 
allow  them  to  apply  directly  and  necessarily  as  a  measure  of 
reason  to  the  proceedings  of  a  court  constituted  so  very  dif* 
ferently  from  tnose  in  which  the  common  law  is  administered. 
In  the  trials  below,  the  judges  decide  on  the  competency  of 
the  evidence  before  it  goes  to  the  jury,  and  (under  the  cor- 
rectives in  the  use  of  their  discretion  stated  before  in  this 
report)  with  great  propriety  and  wisdom.  Juries  are  taken 
promiscuously  from  the  mass  of  the  people ;  they  are  cool-.. 
posed  of  men  who  in  many  instances,  in  most  perhaps,  nefie^  * 
were  concerned  in  any  causes,  judicially  or  otherwise,  before 
the  time  of  their  service.  They  have  generally  no  previous 
preparation  or  possible  knowledge  of  the  matters  to  oe  tried, 
or  what  is  applicable  or  inapplicable  to  them ;  and  they  de- 
cide in  a  space  of  time  too  short  for  any  nice  or  critical  dis- 
quisition. The  judges,  therefore,  of  necessity,  must  forestall 
the  evidence  where  there  is  a  doubt  on  its  competence,  and 
indeed  observe  much  on  its  credibility,  or  the  most  dreadful 
consequences  might  follow.  The  institution  of  juries,  if  not 
thus  qualified,  could  not  exist.  Lord  Mansfield  makes  the 
same  observation  with  regard  to  another  corrective  of  the 
short  mode  of  trial — that  of  a  new  trial. 

This  is  the  law,  and  this  its  policy.  The  jury  are  not  to  de- 
cide on  the  competency  of  witnesses,  or  of  any  other  kind  of 
evidence,  in  any  way  whatsoever.  Nothing  of  that  kind  can 
come  before  them.  But  the  Lords  in  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament are  not,  either  actually  or  virtually,  a  jury.  No  legal 
power  is  interposed  between  them  and  evidence;  they  are 
themselves  by  law  fuUy  and  exclusively  equal  to  it.  They  are 
persons  of  high  rank,  generally  of  the  best  education,  and  of 
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5<uliuMont  knowlodge  of  the  world;  aiid  they  are  a  permanent, 
li  settled,  a  corponite,  and  not  au  occasiouol  and  transitory 
judicaturi'.  Jiut  it  is  to  be  leaned,  that  the  authority  of  the 
ju(lL,a's  (in  the  cimv  of  juries  legal)  may,  from  that  example, 
wi'iufh  with  th(»  Jiords  further  than  its  reason,  op  its  appli- 
(•ji])ility  to  the  judicial  capacity  of  the  Peers,  can  support.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  that  if  the  Lords  should  think  themselves 
bound  implicitly  to  submit  to  this  authority,  that  at  length 
they  may  come  to  think  themselves  to  be  no  better  than 
jurors,  and  may  virtually  consent  to  a  partition  of  that  judi- 
cal u  re,  which  the  law  has  left  to  them  whole,  supreme,  imcon- 
t rolled,  and  final. 

'J'liis  final  and  independent  judicature,  because  it  is  final  and 
indei)ejident,  oufi;ht  to  be  very  cautious  with  regard  to  the 
rejection  of  evidence.  If  incompetent  evidence  is  received 
by  them,  there  is  nothinij  to  hinder  their  judging  upon  it 
ai'tiTwards  according  to  its  value.  It  may  have  no  weight 
in  their  judgment ;  but  if,  upon  advice  ot  others,  they  pre- 
viously reject  information  necessary  to  their  proper  judgment, 
they  hav(^  no  intermediate  means  of  setting  themselves  right, 
and  they  injure  the  cause  of  justice  without  any  remedv. 
Against  errors  of  juries  there  is  remedy  by  a  new  trial; 
against  errors  of  judges  there  is  remedy,  in  civil  causes,  by 
dc^nurrer  and  hills  of  exceptions ;  against  their  final  mistake 
there  is  remedy  by  writ  of  error,  in  courts  of  common  law. 
I  n  Chancery  there  is  a  remedy  by  appeal.  If  they  wilfully 
err  in  the  rejection  of  evidence  there  was  fonnerly  the  terror 
existing  of  punishment  by  impeachment  of  the  Commons  ;— 
but  with  regard  to  the  Lords,  there  is  no  remedy  for  error,  no 
punishment  for  a  wilful  wrong. 

Your  committee  conceives  it  not  improbable,  that  this  ap- 
piu'ently  total  and  unresen'ed  submission  of  the  Lords  to  the 
dictates  of  tlu;  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  (no  proper 
judges  in  any  light,  or  in  any  degree,  of  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment) may  be  owing  to  the  very  few  causes  of  ort^iTia/ juris- 
diction, and  the  great  multitude  of  those  of  appellate  juris- 
diction, which  come  before  them.  In  cases  of  appeal  or  of 
(Tror  (which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal)  the  court  of  appeal 
is  obliged  to  judge,  not  by  its  men  rules,  acting  in  another 
capacity,  or  by  those  which  it  shall  choose  pro  re  fiata  to  make, 
but  by  the  rules  of  tho  inferior  court  from  whence  the  ap- 
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peal  comes;  for  tlie  fault  or  the  miatake  of  the  iaferior 
judge  is  that  he  haa  not  proceeded  aa  he  ought  to  do  accord- 
ing to  the  law  which  he  waa  to  adminiHter  ;  and  the  correc- 
tion, if  such  shall  take  place,  is  to  compel  the  court  from 
whence  the  appeal  comeH,  to  act  aa  orig;inaUy  it  ought  to  havo 
acted  according  to  law^  as  the  law  ought  to  have  been  imder- 
stood  and  practiacd  in  that  tribunal.  The  Lord?,  in  such 
cases  of  neceaait  j,  judge  on  the  grounds  of  tho  law,  and  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  below  ;  and  this  they  can  very  rarely  leam 
-with  precision,  but  from  the  body  of  the  judges.  Of  course 
much  deference  is,  and  ought  to  be,  had  to  their  opinions. 
But  by  this  means  a  confusion  may  arise  (if  not  well  guarded 
against)  between  what  they  do  in  their  appdlate  jurisdic- 
tion, which  is  frequent,  and  what  they  ought  to  do  in  their 
original  jurisdiction j  which  is  rare ;  and  by  this  the  whole 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Peers,  and  the  whole  law  and 
T^sage  of  parliament,  at  least  in  their  virtue  and  apirit,  may 
be  considerably  impaired. 

After  having  thus  eubmitted  to  the  House  the  general 
tenor  of  the  proceedings  in  thia  trial,  your  committee  will, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  lay  before  the  House  the  proceed- 
ings on  each  head  of  evidence  separately,  which  baa  been 
rejected;  and  this  they  hope  will  put  the  House  more  perfectly 
in  possession  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  length  of  this 
trial,  as  well  aa  of  the  injury  which  parliamentary  justice 
may,  in  their  opinion,  auffer  from  those  ])roceedinga* 

^Oth  AprU,  1794. 
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Foster's 


IX  THE  CASE  OF  EARL  FERRERS. 

April  1701,  17G0. 

The  House  of  Peers  unanimously  found  Earl 

Crown  Law,    FerrcFS  guiltjr  of  the  felony  and  murder  whereof 

Foi^'iuHt       ^^^  stood  indicted ;  and  the  Earl  being  brought 

to  the  bar,  the   high  steward  acquainted  mm 

Pa.  139.        therewith ;  and  the  House  immediately  adioum- 

imI  to  the  chamber  of  parliament :  And  having  put  the  fol- 

lowini;  question  to  the  judges,  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

''  Supposing  a  peer,  so  indicted  and  convicted,  ought  by 
law  to  receive  judgment  as  aforesaid,  and  the  day  appointed 
by  the  judgment  for  execution  should  lapse  before  such 
execution  doue,  whetlier  a  new  time  may  be  appointed  for 
the  execution,  and  by  whom?  " 

On  the  eighteenth,  the  House  then  sitting  in  the  chamber 
of  ])arliiiment,  tlic  lord  chief  baron,  in  the  absence  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  delivered,  in  writing,  the 
oj)ini()n  of  the  judges,  which  they  had  agreed  on  and  reduced 
into  form  that  morning.  His  lordship  added  many  weighty 
reasons  in  support  of  the  opinion ;  which  he  urged  with  great 
strength  and  propriety,  and  delivered  with  a  becoming 
dignity. 

TO  THE  SECOND  QUESTION. 

"  Supposing  tlie  day  appointed  by  the  judgment  for  execu- 
tion aliould  lapse  betore  such  execution  done,  (which,  how- 
ever, 1  he  law  will  not  presume,)  we  are  all  of  opinion,  that  a 
new  time  may  be  appointed  for  the  execution,  either  by  the 
hiij^h  court  of  parliament,  before  which  such  peer  shall  have 
10  ^^^'^^  attainted,  or  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  parliament  not  then  sitting :  the  record  of 
the  attainder  being  properly  removed  into  that  court.** 
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The  reasons  upon  which  the  judge*  founded  their  answer 
to  the  question  relating  to  the  fimker  prooQedings  of  th^ 
House  after  the  high  steward's  oommission  dissolve^  which 
is  usually  done  upon  pronouncing  judgment^  may  possibly 
require  some  farther  discussion.  I  wiU,  therefore,  oefore  i 
conclude,  mention  those  which  weighed  with  me,  and,  I  be* 
lieve,  with  many  others  of  the  judges. 

REASONS,  &c. 

Every  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Peers  act- 
ing  in  its  judicial  capacity,  whether  upon  writ  of    crown  Lw, 
error,    impeachment,   or    indictment,    removed    j^t^***® 
thither  by  certiorari,  is  in  judgment  of  law  a 
proceeding  before  the  king  in  parliament :  And  therefore  the 
House,  in  all  those  cases,  may  not  improperly  be  styled.  The 
court  of  our  lord  the  king  in  parhament.    This  coiurt  is 
founded  upon  immemorial  usage,  upon  the  law  and  custom 
of  parliament,  and  is  part  of  the  original  system  of  our  con>- 
stitution.     It  is  open  for  all  the  purposes  of  judicature 
during  the  continuance  of  the  parliament :  It  openeth  at  the 
beginning  and  shutteth  at  the  end  of  every  session ;  just  as 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  which  is  likewise  in  judgment  of 
law  held  before  the  king  himself,  openeth  and  shutteth  with 
the  term.     The  authority  of  this  court,  or,  if  I  m&j  use  the 
expression,  its  constant  activity  for  the  ends  of  pubbe  justice, 
independent  of  any  special  powers  derived  from  the  Crown, 
is  not  doubted  in  the  case  of^  writs  of  error  from  those  courts 
of  law  whence  error  lieth  in  parliament,  and  of  impeachments 
for  misdemeanours.  • 

It  was  formerly  doubted,  whether,  in  the  case  of  an  im* 
peachment  for  treason,  and  in  the  case  of  an  indictment 
against  a  peer  for  any  capital  crime,  removed  into  parliament 
by  certiorari,  whether  in  these  cases  the  court  can  proceed 
to  trial  and  judgment,  without  a  high  steward,  appointed 
by  special  commission  from  the  Crown.  This  doubt  seemeth 
to  have  arisen  from  the  not  distinguishing  between  a  proceed- 
ing in  the  court  of  the  high  steward,  and  that  before  the  king 
in  parliament.  The  name,  style,  and  title  of  office  is  the 
same  in  both  cases ;  but  the  oince,  the  powers  and  pre-emin- 
ences annexed  to  it,  differ  very  widely ;  and  so  doth  the  con- 
stitution of  the  courts  where  the  offices  are  executed.     The 
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idi'tility  of  ilie  nmi^  may  bftire  confounded   our  tdfia^  ail 

tH^mvucal  word*  often  do,  if  the  nature  of  things  is  not  at*  1 
k?iid€*d  to ;  Hut  the  imture  of  the  ofiices,  properlj  stated,  will  I 
I  hope  n^move  every  doubt  an  these  points.  In  the  coort  of  I 
the  high  ist^?wafil,  he  alone  is  judge  in  all  points  of  law  a 
prartict' ;  the  Peers  triers  are  merely  judges  of  fact,  and  i 
iuiumoncii  by  \irtue  of  a  precept  from  the  high  stewani,  tol 
appear  before  him  on  the  day  appoiuted  by  him  for  the  trial,! 
Lt  liei  Veritas  ineliua  aciri  poterit.  The  liigli  steward's 
coniinifision,  after  reciting  that  indictment  hath  been  found 
agaioat  the  peer  by  the  grand  juiy  of  the  proper  country, 
impowereth  him  to  send  for  the  indictment,  to  convene  tie 
prisoner  before  him,  at  auch  day  and  place  aa  he  shall  ap- 
point, then  and  there  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  of 
tueh  iiidietment ;  cause  the  Peera  triers  tot  et  tales,  per  qtios 
Itei  Veritas  melius  sciri  poterit,  at  the  same  day  aad  place  to 
appear  before  him,  Ventateque  inde  comperti,  to  proceed 
to  judgnicnt  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  England, 
and  thereupon  to  award  eiecution J  By  tliisi  it  ia  plain  that 
the  sole  right  of  judicature  is  in  cases  of  this  kind  Tested  in 
the  hi^h  steward :  that  it  resideth  solely  in  the  person ;  and 
consequently  without  the  comraijgsiou,  which  is  but  in  nar  j 
titre  of  a  commisaion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer^  no  one  step  can  fl 
be  taken  in  order  to  a  trial ;  and  that  when  his  commigsioii  ^1 
is  dissolved,  which  he  declarDth  by  breaking  his  staffj  the 
court  no  longer  esiateth. 

But  in  a  trial  of  a  peer  in  full  pajrliament,  or,  to  speak 
with  legal  precision,  before  the  king  in  parliament^  for  a 
capital  oftence,  whether  upon  impeachment  or  indictment,] 
the  case  is  quite  otherwise  :  erery  peer  present  at  the  trials  I 
and  e?ery  temporal  peer  hath  a  right  to  be  present  in  erreryl 
part  of  the  proceeding,  voteth  upon  every  question  of  law] 
and  fact  I  and  the  question  is  carried  by  the  major  vote,  the  I 
high  steward  himself  votiug  merely  as  a  peer  and  member  of 
that  court,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  PeerSi  and  in  no 
other  riffbt. 

It  hath  indeed  been  usual,  and  Tery  expedient  it  is,  in  points 
of  ordcT  and  regularity,  and  for  the  solemnity  of  the  pro-l 
ceeding,  to  appoiut  an  oificer  for  presidiag  during  the  time] 

*  Sub  Lord  CJarendtjn*a  LX»m  miss  ion  as  Iii^b  steward^  and  the  wnt^Andl 
precept*  preparalory  lo  Ihe  trial,  in  Lord  MorlEy'g  case.    VI L  St.  Tii. 
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<if  th0  trial,  and  until  judgment,  and  to  give  Um  the  jffyle 
mnd  title  of  steward  of  En^||Vid ;  but  tliis  maketh  no  sort  of 
miteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  court.}  it  ii  tlie  same 
court  founded  in  immemorial  usa^e,  in  the  Jam  and  custom 
of  parliament,  whether  such  appomtment  be  made  or  not* 
It  acteth  in  its  judicial  capacity  in  every  order  made  touch- 
ing the  time  and  place  of  the  trial,  the  postponing  the  trial 
£rom  time  to  time  upon  petition,  according  to  Hie  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  allowance  or  non-allow- 
ance of  counsel  to  the  prisoner,  and  other  matters  relative  to 
tbe^  trial;  and  all  this  before  a  high  steward  hath  been  ap- 
pointed. And  so  little  was  it  apprehended,  in  some  cases 
which  I  shall  mention  presently,  that  the  existence  of  the 
court  depended  on  the  appointment  of  a  high  steward,  that 
the  court  itself  directed  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  form 
of  words,  he  should  be  appointed.  It  hath  likewise  received 
and  recorded  the  prisoner's  confession,  which  amounteth  to 
a  conviction,  before  the  appointment  of  a  lugh  steward ;  and 
hath  allowed  to  prisoners  the  benefit  of  acts  of  eeneral  par- 
don, where  they  appeared  entitled  to  it,  as  w3l  with  the 
appointment  of  a  high  steward,  as  after  his  commission  dis- 
solved. And  when,  in  the  case  of  impeachments,  the  Com- 
mons have  sometimes,  at  conferences  between  the  Houses, 
attempted  to  interpose  in  matters  preparatory  to  the  trial, 
the  general  answer  hath  been,  **  This  is  a  point  of  judicature 
upon  which  the  Lords  will  not  confer ;  they  impose  sUence 
upon  themselves,"  or  to  that  effect.  I  need  not  here  cite 
instances ;  every  man  who  hath  consulted  the  joumala  of 
either  House  hath  met  with  many  of  them. 

I  will  now  cite  a  few  cases,  applicable,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  present  question.  And  I  shall  confine  myseff  to  such 
as  have  happened  since  the  restoration ;  because,  in  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  modem  cases,  settled  with  deliberation, 
and  upon  a  view  of  former  precedents,  give  more  light  and 
satisfaction  than  the  deepest  search  into  antiquity  can  afford. 
And  also  because  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject  in  general, 
appear  to  have  been  more  studied,  and  better  understood,  at 
and  for  some  years  before  that  period,  than  in  former  ages. 

>  See  the  orders  previous  to  the  trial,  in  the  cases  of  the  Lords  Kil- 
marnock, &c.,  and  Lord  Lovat,  and  many  other  modem  cases. 
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In  iha  case  of  tbe  Earl  of  Dauby^,  and  IhAl 
A  «    uurn,  p     -j^i^  Itirtist  tlien  under  inip^acbmenUj  the  Lord 
on  tht*  Gth  of  ilay^  17G9.  appciintfid  time  ami  plaee  for  hea^ 
itig  tbt'  E»rl  of  Dauby,  bj  hi»  counsel,  upon  tbc  validity  ofl 
Ijbia  pica  of  pardon,  aud  fur  tbu  triiila  of  the  other  lords ;  ani 
itoted  nn  address  to  liis  MaJL^Bt),  praying  tbat  be  woald  ' 
kleated  to  appoint  a  high  steward  for  those  purpoaes.  The 
Rotcj»  were  on  the  next  day  cominunieated  to  the  Cotmiion 
by  mc^Hsage  in  the  uaual  inanner*     On  the  Bth  at  the  eonfefi 
ence  between  the  IlouLst^s,  upon  the  siibiect  matter  i>f  tlu 
^eeaoge^  the  Comiijonft  c^ipressed  themselves  to  the  follciwiQ| 
bfieet ;  **  Tiiey  cannot  apprehend  what  aliould  id  dure  yoti 
bord»hip»  to  address  hia  JVlajesty  for  a  high  steward,  for  dSj 
llemiiiniigthe  validity  of  the  pardon  which  hath  bi^en  pleadd 
by  the  Earl  of  Danby,  aa  alao  for  the  tnal  of  the  other  five" 
Plords,  beeauue  they  conceive  the  constituting  a  high  steward 
is  not  neceaaary,  but  tbat  judgment  may  be  given  in  parhn^ 
ment  upon  iuipeaehmeot   without  a  high   steward;'*  and 
tconduded  with  a  propoaition,  that  for  avoi^iing  any  iutcrrup 
Itiou  or  delay,  a  committee  of  both  liouaes  miglit  be  noiniu 
l«ted»  to  ocmsider  of  the  most  proper  ways  and  methodi 
I  proceeding.     This  propoaition  the  Uouse  of  Peers,  after  i 
lloTi  ^  d  obate,  rej  eeted*    DtMefi  iieuiiliUs,  Fi  n  cb ,  ^  eh  an  eel  1  or,  and 
■many  other  lords.      However,  on  the  11th  the  Comiuoua' 
I  proposition  of  the  8th  waa,  upou  a  second  debate,  a  forced  to; 
land  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  pres^ident,  and  ten  other  lordAi 
I  were  named  of  the  committee,  to  meet  and  eonfer  with  a 
Icammittee  of  the  Commons.     The  next  day  the  lord  pn 
l^ent  re|iorted,  That  the  coramitteea  of  both  Houses  met  thi 
■^morning,  and  made  an  entrance  into  the  boainess  reft^rred  t 
them  J  that  the  Commons  desired  to  see  the  cummiaaions  thi 
are  prepared  for  a  high  steward  at  these  trials,  aud  alao  tli 
c^iminiaaions  in  the  Lord  Pembroke's  and  the  Lord  Morlf^)  *i 
cases*     That  to  this  the  Lords*  committees  said,  *'  The  higt 
^ieumrd  is  hut  speaks  pro  tempore,  tmd  ffweth  his  vole  ax  wai 
L  m  the  other  Lords;  this  changeih  n^t  the  nattire  of  ihe  coun 
f  And  the  Lords  declared  they  have  power  enough  to  proceel_ 
to  trial,  though  the  king  sliould  not  name  a  high  steward-^ 

*  Afterwards  Eivrl  of  Nottin^liam. 

'  In  the  Commons'  jotinml  of  the  J 5th  of  May  it  standeth  tlins:  Tltd 
lurcbhi|i$  further  declare  to  tke  comnuitee,  that  a  lord  high  siewiafil  «i 
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That  this  seemed  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  Commons,  pro- 
vided it  was  entered  in  the  Lords' journals,  which  are  recerds." 
Accordingly,  on  the  same  day,  "  It  is  declared  and  ordered,  hy 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament  assembled,  that 
Uie  office  of  a  high  steward  upon  trials  of  peers  upon  im- 
peachmen's,  is  not  necessary  to  the  House  of  Peers;  but,  that 
the  Lords  may  proceed  in  such  trials  if  a  high  steward  be  not 
appointed  according  to  their  humble  desire.^'^  On  the  13th 
the  lord  president  reported.  That  the  committees  of  both 
Houses  had  met  that  morning,  and  discoursed,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  matter  of  a  lord  high  steward,  and  had  perused 
former  commissions  for  the  office  of  high  steward;  and 
then,  putting  the  House  in  mind  of  the  order  and  resolution 
of  the  preceding  day,  proposed  from  the  committee's  that  a 
new  commission  might  issue,  so  as  the  words  in  the  com- 
mission may  be  thus  changed,  viz.  Instead  of  Ac  pro  eo  quod 
officium  Seneschalli  AnglisB  (cujus  prsBsentia  in  hac  parte  re- 
quiritur)  ut  accepimus  jam  vacat,  may  be  inserted,  Ac  pro  eo 
quod  proceres  et  magnates  in  parliamento  nostro  assemblati, 
nobis  humiliter  supplicaverunt  ut  Seneschallum  AnglisB  pro 
hac  vice  constituere  dignaremur ;  to  which  the  House  agreed.*^ 
It  must  be  admitted  that  precedents  drawn  from  times 
of  ferment  and  jealousy,  as  these  were,  lose  much  of  their 
weiglit,  since  passion  and  party  prejudice  generally  mingle  in 
the  contest ;  yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  are  resolu- 
tions in  which  both  Houses  concurred,  and  in  which  the  rights 
of  both  were  thought  to  be  very  nearly  concerned ;  the  Com- 
moDs'  right  of  impeaching  with  effect,  and  the  whole  judica- 

made  hac  vice  only.  That  notwithstanding  the  making  of  a  lord  high 
steward  the  court  remained  the  same,  and  was  not  thereby  altered,  but 
still  remained  the  court  of  Peers  in  parliament.  That  the  lord  high 
steward  was  but  as  a  speaker  or  chairman,  for  the  more  orderly  proceed- 
ing at  the  trials. 

'  This  resolution  my  lord  chief  baron  referred  to  and  cited  in  his  argu- 
ment upon  the  second  question  proposed  to  the  judges,  "which  is  before 
stated. 

'  This  amendment  arose  from  an  exception  taken  to  the  commission  by 
the  committee  for  the  Commons,  which,  as  it  then  stood,  did  in  their  opinion 
imply  that  the  constituting  a  lord  high  steward  was  necessary.  Where- 
upon it  was  agreed  by  the  whole  committee  of  Lords  and  Commons,  that 
the  commission  should  be  recalled,  and  a  new  commission,  according  to 
the  said  amendment,  issued,  to  bear  date  after  the  order  and  resolution  of 
the  r2th  (Commons'  Journal  of  the  15th  of  May). 
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ture  of  the  Lords  in  capital  caaai.  For  if  tbe  appomti 
of  a  high  ate  ward  was  ftdmiited  to  bo  of  aba*  tint  o  neoesatft 
(however  neceaaary  it  may  be  for  the  regularity  and  aoleflBsilT 
of  the  proceeding  during  the  trial,  and  until  judgment,  whim 
I  do  not  dit^pute,)  every  impeachmeDt  may,  for  a  rt^iOEj  im 
obvioua  to  be  mentioned,  be  rendered  ineffeetuiil ;  and  tl»j 
judieatiire  of  the  Lorda,  in  all  capital  caaeaj  nugatory. 

It  was  from  a  jealousy  of  this  tdnd,  not  at  that  jutii 
altogether  groundless,  and  to  guard  against  everything  fr«a' 
whenue  the  neeeaaity  of  a  high  steward  in  the  case  of  an  id- 
penchment  might  be  inferred,  that  the  Commons  propoiied, 
and  the  Lorda  r^sadily  agreed  to,  the  amendment  in  tlie 
steward*!  coin  mission,  which  I  have  already  stated.     And  li 
bath,  I  confeas,  great  weight  with  me,  that  this  amendment, 
which  wai  at  the  same  time  directed  in  the  eaaea  of  the  iv«^ 
Popiah  lords,  when  commissions  should  pass  for  their  triali 
hath  taken  place,  in  every  commission  upon  impeachmeata 
for  tread oHj  since  that  time,^     And  I  cannot  help  remarkiogp 
that  in  the  case  of  Lord  Lovat,  when  neither  the  heat  oft' 
timea,  nor  the  jealousy  of  parties,  had  any  share  in  the 
ceedtngjthe  House  ordered, "That  the  commiBsion  forapfHjin 
ing  a  lord  high  steward  shall  be  in  the  like  form  aa  that  i\ 
the  trial  of  the  Lord  Yiacouut  Staffordj  as  entered  m  t1 
journal  of  this  House,  on  the  30th  of  November,  W80,  esce] 
that  the  same  shall  be  in  the  English  language."  * 

I  will  m^e  a  short  observation  on  this  matter. 

The  orderj  on  the  13th  of  May,  1679,  for  varying  the  form 
of  tlie  eommiaaion,  was,  aa  appeareth  by  the  journal,  plainly 
made  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  12th,  and  wa» 
founded  on  it;    and  conscquentlv  the  constant  unvaryinf: 
practice  with  regard  to  the  new  form  goetb^  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  way  towards  showing,  that  in  the  sense  of  all  sue*^ 
eeeding  timea,  that  resolution  was  not  the  result  of  faction^ 
or  a  blameable  jealousy,  but  was  founded  in  sound  reasoi^^ 
and  tniB  policy.     It  may  be  objected,  that  the  resolution  <)Ql 
the  12th  of  May,  1079,  goeth  no  further  than  to  a  proceeding" 
upon  impeachment.    The  letter  of  the  resolution,  it  is  ad- 

'  8ee  in  ih«  State  Trial  a,  tbc  CDmmiBsbns  in  the  cimeA  of  the  Earl 
O I  ford,  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  others — Lord  Wmtonaiid  Lord  LoTttt 

'  See  tho  prqcecdings  printed  by  Qrdei  (>f  the  House  of  Lords  (-4d 
Februftry,  J  746)* 
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initted,  goeth  no  further ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for : 
A  proceeding  by  impeachment  was  the  subject  matter  of  the  • 
ooniference,  and  the  Commons  had  no  pretence  to  interpose 
in  any  other.  But  what  say  the  Lords  P  The  high  steward 
is  but  as  a  speaker  or  chairman,  pro  tempore,  for  the  more 
orderly  proceedings  at  the  trials ;  the  appointment  of  him 
doth  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  court,  which  still  remaineth 
the  court  of  the  Peers  in  parliament.  From  these  premises 
they  draw  the  conclusion  I  have  ijientioned.    Are  not  these 

S remises  equally  true  in  the  case  of  a  proceeding  upon  in- 
ictment  ? — They  undoubtedly  are. 

It  must  likewise  be  admitted,  that  in  the  proceeding  upon 
indictment,  the  high  steward's  commission  hath  never  varied 
from  the  ancient  form  in  such  cases.  The  words  objected  to 
by  the  Commons,  Ac  pro  eo  quod  officium  Semeeham  AngUee 
(cujus  prasentia  in  hac  parte  reguiritur)  ut  aecepimus  jam 
vacat,  are  still  retained ;  but  this  proveth  no  more  than  that 
the  great  seal,  having  no  authority  to  vary  in  point  of  form, 
bath  from  time  to  time  very  prudently  foUowed  ancient  pre- 
cedents. 

I  have  already  stated  the  substance  of  the  commission,  in 
a  proceeding  in  the  court  of  the  high  steward.  I  will  now 
state  the  substance  of  that  in  a  proceeding  in  the  court  of  the 
Peers  in  parliament.  And  shall  mske  use  of  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  others,  as  being  the  latest, 
and,  in  point  of  form,  agreeing  with  the  former  precedents. 
The  commission,  after  reciting  that  William  Earl  of  Kilmar> 
nock,  <&c.  stand  indicted  before  commissioners  of  gaol  de* 
livery,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  for  high  treason,  in  levy- 
ing war  against  the  king ;  and  that  the  king  intendeth  that 
the  said  William  Earl  of  Elilmarnock,  &c.  shall  be  heard,  ex- 
amined, sentenced,  and  adjudged  before  himself,  in  this  pre- 
sent parliament,  touching  the  said  treason,  and  for  that  the 
office  of  steward  of  Great  Britain  (whose  presence  is  remiired 
upon  this  occasion)  is  now  vacant,  as  we  are  informed,  ap- 
pointeth  the  then  lord  chancellor  steward  of  Great  Britain,  to 
bear,  execute,  and  exercise  (for  this  time)  the  said  office,  with 
all  things  due  and  belonging  to  the  same  office,  in  that  behalf 

What,  therefore,  are  the  things  due  and  belonging  to  the 
office  in  a  case  of  this  kind  ?  Not  as  in  the  court  of  the  high 
steward,  a  right  of  judicature ;   for  the  comtnission  itself 
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Bupposetli  that  ngUt  to  Ttsmh  in  a  court  then  mh9ii\ 
before  the  king  in  parliameat.     The  purtiee  are  to  l)e  tl 
hear  J,  sentenced^  and  ndjmlged*     Wnat  share  in  the  p: 
ceediiig  doth  the  high  ^tt^i^^ard  theo  taJfe  ?    By  the  pnid 
aud  usage  of  the  court  of  the  Peers  in  parliament  he  gi^ 
hia  vote  as  a  roeniber  thereof  with  the  rest  of  the  Pees? 
hnt  for  the  sake  of  regularity  and  order,  he  preaideth  d tying  1  ^ 
the  trials  and  imtU  judgnient,  as  ehairtnaii  or  speaker,  pre  fm* 
pare.     In  that  respect^  therefore,  it  nmy  be  pronetdy  eiiaiij^ 
said,  that  his  presence  is  required  during  the  tnah  aiid  until 
judgmeut,  and  in  tio  other*      Kereiu  I  see  no  ditf'crenccbo* 
tween  the  case  of  an  irapeaehment  and  of  an  indictment.    1 
Bay  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  until  judgment,  bet-auM 
tlie  court  hath,  m  I  observed  before,  from  time  to  tioie  deiw 
various  acta,  plainly  judicia!,  before  the  appointment  of  2i 
hi^h  Btewardj  and  ^vhe^e  no  high  steward  bath  ever-  been  uf- 
pointed,  and  even  alter  the  commission  disaplved,     I  will  b 
this  purpose  cite  a  few  cases. 

1  begfin  with  the  latest,  becauae  they  are  the  latest,  mi 
were  ruled  with  great  deliberation  ;  and,  for  tha  moat  part, 
upon  a  view  of  former  precedents.  In  the  ciise  of  the  Euil 
ot  Kilmamoek  and  others,  the  Lords,  on  the  24  th  of  JuiKS, 
1746,  ordered,  that  a  writ  or  writs  of  certiorari  be  isioed  Ibir 
removing  the  indit^tmeuta  before  the  House ;  and  on  the  2^ 
the  writ,  which  is  made  returnable  before  the  kiuff  m  pttrliA* 
meut,  with  the  return  and  indictments,  was  receivea  ana  n?iwl 
On  the  next  day.  upon  tlio  report  of  the  Lord*^  cunimittiseJL 
that  they  bad  teen  attended  by  the  two  chief  juaticea,  and 
chief  baroo,  and  had  heard  them,  tonching  the  eonatrac- 
tion  of  the  Act  of  the  7th  and  Sfch  of  King  William,  ''  Fiff 
regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason  and  mtrtpriwion  of 
treaeon/^  the  Ilouae,  upon  reading  the  report,  eame  to  aercifil 
resolutions,  founded  for  the  most  part  on  the  construotiaa 
of  that  Act,  What  that  construction  w*a8,  appcaretb  ftom 
the  lord  high  steward's  address  to  the  prisoners,  just  before 
their  arraiguaient.  Having  mentioned  that  Act,  as  one  happy 
consequence  of  the  revolution,  he  addefch,  "  However  injun' 
ously  that  revolution  hnth  been  traduced,  whatever  attempt* 
have  been  made  to  Bubvert  this  happy  eafcabliahiuent  fouuued 
on  it,  your  lordsbipa  will  now  have  the  benefit  of  that  in  it« 
full  extent;* 
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•  I  need  not,  after  this,  mention  any  other  judicial  acts  done 
by  the  House  in  this  case,  before  the  appointment  of  the  high 
steward — many  there  are.  For,  the  putting  a  construction 
upon  an  act  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  court,  and  the  right 
of  the  subject  at  the  trial,  and  in  the  proceedings  preparatory 
to  it,  and  this  in  a  case  entirely  new,  and  upon  a  point,  to  say 
no  more  in  this  place,  not  extremely  clear,  was  undoubtedly  « 
an  exercise  of  authority  proper  only  for  a  court  having  full 
cognizance  of  the  cause. 

I  will  not  minutely  enumerate  the  several  orders  made 
preparatory  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  in  the  several 
cases  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  touching  the  time  and 
place  of  the  trial,  the  allowance  or  non-allowance  of  counsel, 
and  other  matters  of  the  like  kind,  all  plainly  judicial,  because 
the  like  orders  occur  in  all  the  cases  where  a  journal  of  the 
preparatory  steps  hath  been'  published  by  oi^jler  of  the  Peers. 
With  regard  to  Lord  Lovat's  case,  I  think  the  order  directing 
the  form  of  the  high  steward's  commission,  which  I  have  at-' 
ready  taken  notice  of,  is  not  very  conflistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
court  whose  powers  can  be  supposed  to  depend,  at  any  point 
of  time,  upon  the  existence  or  dissolution  of  that  commission. 

In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  the  other 
Lords  impeached  at  the  same  time,  the  House  received  9g^ 
recorded  the  confessions  of  those  of  them  who  pleaded  guiU^Tf 
long  before  the  teste  of  the  high  steward's  commission,  which 
issued  merely  for  the  solemnity  of  giving  judgment  agaiilit 
them  upon  their  conviction.  This  appeareth  by  the  eomaib* 
sion  itself:  It  reciteth,  that  the  Earl  of  Derwentwatefv^and 
others,  Coram  nobis  in  prsesenti  parliamento,  -had  been  im* 
peached  by  the  Commons  for  high  treason,  and  had,  Coram - 
nobis  in  prseseuti  parliamento,  pleaded  guilty  to  that  impeach- 
ment; and  that  the  king,  intending  that  the  said  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  and  others,  de  et  proditione  unde  ipn  at 
praefertur  impetit',  accusit',  et  convict'  existnnt  coram  nobie 
m  praBsenti  parliamento,  secundum  legem  et  consuetiidinetaa 
hujus  regDi  nostri  Magn»  Britannia,  audientur,  sententibiw 
tur,  et  adjudicentur  constituteth  the  then  lord  chancellor 
high  steward  (hac  vice)  to  do  ani  execute,  all  things  which  to 
the  office  of  high  steward  and  in  that  behalf  do  belong.  The 
receiving  and  recording  the  confession  of  the  prisoners,  which 
amounted  to  a  conviction,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  ]     ^ 
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ctH^ding  la  judgment^  was  certainly  an  exercise  of  judicial  au^ 
ihoritj,  which  no  aasembly*  how  grt-M  Boever,  not  hanng  fuB 
eo^aiwioe  of  the  cause,  could  eiereise, 
iwflw  ^**  *^^  ^®*^  ^^  Lord  SaHiiburj,  who  had  been 

ikef  impeached  by  the  Commona  for  high  treasim  ili« 
Ltirda^  upon  D id  petitioiL,  allowed  him  the  beueRt 
«f  the  act  of  general  pardon  passed  in  the  2nd  year  of  Wil- 
liam and  MarY»  to  far  aa  to  discharge  him  from  liis  imprison- 
mcut  tipon  a  construction  thej  put  upon  that  Actj  no  bigb 
steward  ever  having  beoti  appointed  in  that  ease-.  On  tSe 
2ad  of  October^  ICfKI,  upon  reading  the  £arr&  petition,  set- 
ting forth  that  he  had  heen  a  prisoner  for  a  year  and  nm 
niotitha  in  the  Towcrj,  notwithstanding  the  late  Act  of  free 
and  general  pardon,  and  praying  to  he  discharged,  the  Lorda 
ordered  the  judges  to  attend  on  the  Monday  foDowing,  to 
give  their  opinions,  whether  the  said  Earl  be  pardoned  by 
the  Act.  On  the  6th  the  judges  delivered  their  opinions, 
that  if  his  offence  was  committea  before  the  13th  of  February, 
IOHS,  aJid  not  in  Ireland,  or  beyond  the  seas,  he  ib  pardoneil. 
Whereupon  it  was  ordered,  that  he  be  admitted  to  bail,  and 
the  next  day  he  and  his  sureties  entered  into  a  recognisasoe 
of  bail,  liimself  in  £10,000  and  two  sureties  in  £5000  each; 
and  on  the  80th  he  and  his  sureties  were,  after  a  long  debate, 
discharged  from  their  recognisance.  It  wUl  not  be  material 
to  inquire,  whether  the  House  did  right  in  discharging  the 
Ear!,  without  giving  the  Commons  an  opportunity  of  beiBg 
heard  ;  since,  in  iact,  they  claimed  and  exercised  a  right  of 
judicature  without  a  high  steward — which  is  the  only  nse  I 
make  of  this  ease. 

They  did  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Camwarth^  the 
Lords  Widdrington  and  Nairn,  long  after  the  high  steward's 
commission  dissolved.  These  lords  had  judgment  passed  on 
them  at  the  same  time  that  judgment  was  given  against  the 
Lords  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  and  Kenmnre ;  and  judg- 
ment being  given,  the  high  steward  immediately  broke  his 
staff,  and  declared  the  commission  dissolved.  They  eon- 
tinned  prisoners  in  tlie  Tower  under  reprievea  till  the  pass- 
tng  of  the  Act  of  general  pardon^  in  the  3rd  of  King  George 
i.ord**  the  First  On  the  21st  of  November,  1717,  tlie 
j«urnaii*  House  being  informed  that  these  lords  had  se- 
Teraliy  entered  into  recognisances  before  one  of  the  judgei 
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Mof  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  for  their  appearance  in  the 
S'Souse  in  this  sessions  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  Lords 
rj.C»niwarth   and  Widdrington  were  attended  aqcordinslj; 
^mid  that  the  Lord  Nairn  was  ill  at  Bath,  and  could  not  then 
attend;  the  Lords  Camwarth  and  Widdrington  were  called; 
and  severally  at  the  bar  prayed  that  their  appearance  might 
be  recorded;  likewise  prayed  the  benefit  or  the  • 

Act  for  his  Majesty's  general  and  free  pardon. 
Whereupon  the  House  ordered,  that  their  appearance  be  re- 
corded, and  that  they  attend  again  to-morrow,  in  order  to 
plead  the  pardon.  And  the  recognisance  of  the  Lord  Nairn 
was  respited  till  that  day  fortnight.  On  the  morrow  the 
Lords  Camwarth  and  Widdrington,  then  attending,  were 
called  in ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  acquainted  them  severally, 
that  it  appeared  by  the  records  of  the  House,  that  they  se- 
yerally  stood  attainted  of  high  treason;  and  asked  them 
severally,  what  they  had  to  say,  why  they  should  not  be  re- 
manded to  the  Tower  of  London  ?  Thereupon  th&y  sevmUy, 
upon  their  knees,  prayed  the  benefit  of  %e  Act,  and  that 
they  might  have  their  lives  and  liberty  pursuant  thfloceunto. 
And  the  attorney-general,  who  then  attended  for  that  pur-> 

Eose,  declaring  that  he  had  objection,  on  his  Majesty's  be- 
alf,  to  what  was  prayed,  conceiving  that  those  lords,  not 
having  made  any  escape  since  their  conviction,  were  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Act ;  the  House,  after  reading  the 
clause  in  the  Act  relating  to  that  matter,  agreed  see  sect.  54 
that  they  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  of  the «  a.  i. 
pardon,  as  to  their  lives  and  liberties ;  and  discharged  their 
recognisances,  and  gave  them  leave  to  depart  without  further 
day  given  for  their  appearance. 

On  the  6th  of  December  following  the  like  proceedings 
were  had,  and  the  like  orders  made,  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Nairn.  I  observe,  that  the  lord  chancellor  did  not  ask  these 
lords  what  they  had  to  say  why  execution  should  not  be 
awarded.  There  was,  it  is  probable,  some  little  delicacy  as 
to  that  point.  But  since  the  allowance  of  the  benefit  of  the 
Act,  as  to  life  and  liberty,  which  was  all  that  was  prayed, 
was  an  efiectual  bar  to  any  future  imprisonment  on  that  ac- 
count, and  also  to  execution,  and  might  have  been  pleaded 
as  such  in  any  court  whatsoever ;  the  whole  proceeding  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  in  a  court  having  complete  jnxis- 
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diction  in  the  ojiso,  notwithstanding  the  high  steward's  com- 
mission liad  boon  lon^i;  dissolved — which  is  all  the  use  I  in- 
UmhIcmI  to  iiialic  of  this  case. 

J  will  not  recapitulate;  the  cases  I  have  cited,  and  tbe 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  are  brought  into  a  verynw> 
row  compass.  1  will  only  add,  it  would  sound  extremely 
harsh  to  say,  that  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  founded  in 
immemorial  usage,  and  held  in  judgment  of  law  before  the 
king  himself,  can  in  any  event  whatever  be  under  an  utter 
incapacity  of  proceeding  to  trial  and  judgment,  either  of  con- 
demnation or  acquittal,  the  ultimate  objects  of  every  crimioal 
proceeding,  without  certain  supplemental  powers  derived 
from  the  Crown. 

These  cases,  with  the  observations  I  have  made  on  them, 
1  hope  sulllciently  warrant  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon 
that  part  of  the  second  question  in  the  case  of  the  mte  Earl 
IVrrers,  which  1  have  already  mentioned.  And  also  what 
was  advanced  by  the  lord  chief  baron  in  his  argument  on  that 
question,  *'  That  thougli  the  office  of  high  steward  should 
happen  to  determine  before  execution  done  according  to  the 
judgment,  yet  the  court  of  the  Peers  in  parliament,  where 
that  judgment  was  given,  would  subsist  for  all  the  purposes 
of  justice  during  the  sitting  of  the  parliament."  And  con- 
secpiently  that  in  the  case  supposed  by  the  question,  that 
court  might  appoint  a  new  day  for  the  execution. 


II. 

QUESTIONS  referred  by  the  Lords  to  the  Judges,  in 
the  Im])eac]micnt  of  AVarren  Hastings,  Esquire  ;  and 
the  ANSWERS  of  the  Judges. — Extracted  from  the 
Lords'  Journals  and  JMinutes. 

riBST. 

Question. — Whether,  when  a  witness  produced  and  ex- 
amiiuMl  in  a  criminal  proceeding  by  a  prosecutor  disclaims  all 
knowledge  of  any  matter  so  interrogated,  it  be  competent 
for  such  prosecutor  to  pursue  such  examination,  by  proposing 
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a  question  containing  the  particulars  of  an  answer  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  such  witness  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  any  other  place ;  and  by  de- 
manding of  him  whether  the  particulars  so  suggested  were 
not  the  answer  he  had  so  made  ? 

1788,  February  29.— Pa.  418. 

Answer. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  Exchequer 
delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  upon  the 
question  of  law  put  to  them  on  Friday  the  29th  of  February 
last,  as  follows — "  That  when  a  witness  produced  and  ex- 
amined in  a  criminal  proceeding  by  a  prosecutor  disclaims 
all  knowledge  of  any  matter  so  interrogated,  it  is  not  com- 
petent for  such  prosecutor  to  piu-sue  such  examination,  by 
proposing  a  question  containing  the  particulars  of  an  answer 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  such  witness  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  any  other  place ;  and 
by  demanding  of  him  whether  the  particulars  so  suggested 
were  not  the  answers  he  had  so  made." 

1788,  April  10.— Pa.  692. 

SECOND. 

Question. — Whether  it  be  competent  for  the  managers  to 
produce  an  examination  taken  without  oath  by  the  rest  of 
the  council  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings  the  governor- 
general,  charging  Mr.  Hastings  with  corruptly  receiving 
three  lacks  54,105  rupees,  which  examination  came  to  his 
knowledge,  and  was  by  him  transmitted  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors as  a  proceeding  of  the  said  councillors,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  proof  of  his  demeanour  thereupon ; — it  being 
alleged  by  the  managers  for  the  Commons,  that  he  took  no 
steps  to  clear  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  directors,  of 
the  guilt  thereby  imputed,  but  that  he  took  active  means  to 
prevent  the  examination  by  the  said  councillors  of  his  serv- 
ant Cantoo  Baboo  ?  1789,  May  14.— Pa.  677. 

Answer. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  Exchequer 
delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  upon  the 
said  question,  in  the  negative — and  gave  his  reasons. 

1789,  May  20.— Pa.  718. 
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Qit§$ihm. — Whether  the  iBstnmtions  from  the  coiirt  d 
diiVMctort  of  iht*  united  eompanj  of  merehaiits  of  Eiigknd 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  to  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire, 

Svoruar-gc-iierftl;  Lieutotiant-G-eneral  John  Ciavering,  the 
oiiourable  George  Monson,  Hichard  Barwell^  Esquire,  and 
i'htlip   Francis,  Eaquiro,  councillors^  constituted   and  up- 
pointed  the  governor-geueral  and  eoimcil  of  the  said  unit^ 
couipany't  presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengalj  by  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  the  last  sesaioUp  intituled,  **  An  Act 
for  establishitig  certiiiu  regulations  for  the  better  manjoge- 
merit  tif  the  affuira  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  well  ia 
luditt  m  m  Europe ;  "   of  tho  29th  of  March,  1774,  Par.  31,  i 
22,  and  *J5  ;   the  consultation  of  the  11th  March,  1775 ;  the 
consnltatiou  of  the  13th  of  March,  1775,  up  to  the  time  that  1 
Mr.  Hastin*^  left  the  council;  the  eonaultation  of  the  20th 
of  March,  1775  j  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  llastiu^e  to  the  j 
court  of  directors  on  the  25th  of  March,  1775 — it  being 
alleged  that  Mr.  llaatiugs  took  no  steps  to  explain  or  defend 
his  cotiduet — are  sufficient  to  introduce  the  examination  i>f  ] 
Nundcomar,  or  the  proceedings  of  the  rest  of  the  count- illurs 
on  the  said  13th  of  March,  after  Mr,  Hastings  left  the 
council,  Bueh  examination  and  proceedings   charing  Mr* 
llastiugi  with  corruptly  receiving  three  lacks  54,105  rupees? 

1789,  May  21,— Fa.  730. 

Answer. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  Excheq^uer 
delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  tipon  the  ' 
said  ^uestion^  in  the  negative — ^and  gave  hi^  rea^sons, 

1789,  May  27,— Pa.  77t 

FO  UETK* 

Qmiti&n. — W^hetlier  the  public  accounts  of  the  Kizaniut^ 
and  Bhela,  under  the  seal  of  the  Begum  attested  also  by 
the  Nabob,  and  transmitted  by  Mr.  Goring  to  the  board  of 
council  at  Calcutta,  in  a  letter  bearing  date  the  29th  June, 
1775,  received  by  them,  recorded  without  objection  on  tlie 
part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  transmitted  by  him  likewise 
without  objectiou  to  the  court  of  direetore,  and  allegted  to 
contain  accounts  of  money  received  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  tm^ 
it  being  in  proof  that  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  11th  of  M;iy, 
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1778,  moved  the  board  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  Nabob  Mowbarek  ul  Dowla,  to  re-appoint  the  Munny 
Begum  and  Eajah  Goordass  (who  made  up  those  accounts^ 
to  the  respective  offices  they  before  filled — and  which  was 
accordingly  resolved  by  the  board — ought  to  be  read  P 

1789,  June  17.— Pa.  865. 

Answer. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  Exchequer 
delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  upon  the  said 
question,  in  the  negative — and  gave  his  reasons.  ' 

1789,  June  24.— Pa.  922. 

riTTH. 

Question, — ^Whether  the  paper  delivered  by  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1776,  in  the  supreme  court,  to 
the  secretary  of  the  supreme  council,  in  order  to  be  tnms- 
mitted  to  the  council  as  the  resolution  of  the  court  in  respect 
to  the  claim  made  for  Eoy  Badachum,  on  account  of  his 
being  Vakeel  of  the  Nabob  Mobarek  ul  Dowlah — and  which 
paper  was  the  subject  of  the  deliberation  of  the  council  on 
the  31st  July,  1776,  Mr.  Hastings  being  then  present,  and 
by  them  transmitted  to  the  court  of  directors,  as  a  ground  for 
such  instructions  from  the  court  of  directors  as  the  occasion 
might  seem  to  require — may  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  the 
actual  state  and  situation  of  the  Nabob,  with  reference  to 
the  English  government  ?  1789,  July  2.— Pa.  1001. 

Answer. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  Exchequer 
delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  upon  the 
said  question,  in  the  affirmative — and  gave  his  reasons.  • 

1789,  July  7.— Pa.  1030. 

SIXTH. 

Question. — Whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  competent  to  the 
managers  for  the  Commons  to  give  evidence  upon  the  charge 
in  the  sixth  article,  to  prove  that  the  rent  at  which  the  de- 
fendant, Warren  Hastings,  let  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  said 
sixth  article  of  charge,  to  Kelleram,  fell  into  arrear  and  was 
deficient — and  whether,  if  proof  were  offered  that  the  rent 
fell  into  arrear  immediately  after  the  letting,  the  evidence 
would  in  that  case  be  competent. 

1790,  April  22.— Pa.  3M. 
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^finoer.^— The- lord  cliief  baron  of  the  court  of  Eicliqyftr 
deliyered  the  nninknoua  opiQion  of  the  judges  upon  th^  smd 
oueBtion— **  TUtt  it  is  not  competent  to  the  nifiuagers  For  tb 
CommonB.to  give  ev [denize  upon  the  charge  in.  ih^  mih 
article,  to  prove  that  the  rent  at  which  the  defenditut,  Warreu 
Hastings,  let  *the  Liuda  mentioned  in  the  said  siith  iirtick 
of  charge  to  Kelleram,  fell  into  arrear,  and  was  deiicient "— 
and  gave  hi*  reasons.  1790,  April  27. — Fa.  ^^ 

Qwe*<MMf.— Whether  it  he  competent  for  the  mana^rai  fof 
the  Commons  to  put  the  following  question  to  tbo  witufss    ] 
upon  the  sixth  article  of  clmrge ;  vik.  '*  IVhat  imprtsasion  the 
letting  of  the  lands  to  Kelleram  and  Cullian  Smg  made  cm 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  conntrj  r^ "" 

1790,  AprU  27.— Pa.  331 

iliiMiwr.-— He  lord  chief  haron  of  the  court  of  Exchcqiier 
delivered  thennaiiijnouj*  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  I  he  md 
question — "  Shat  it  is  not  competent  to  tlio  oianageris  for  the 
Commons  to  put  the  following  question  to  the  witneKft,  npon 
the  sixth  article  of  charge ;  viz.  What  impression  tbc  IcttinjEf 
of  the  lands  to  KeUerain  and  Cullian  Bing  Tnade  on  themiitda 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  eonntry  *'-*and  gave  his  rcaaouti^ 

1790,  April  29.— Pa,  m. 

■  XIIOHXH. 

Qt/e^ftoit.— -Whether  it  he  competent  to  the  njanagjeri  for 
the  Commons  to  put  the  tbllowing  question  to  the  w!tii6Ba» 
upon  the  seventh  article  of  charge;  viz.  ^* Whether  more 
oppressions  did  actually  exist  under  tlie  new  institution  than 
under  the  old  ?  "  1790,  April  29,— Pa.  il5. 

•  ( 

Answer, — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  Exchequar 
delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  the  said 
question,  '*  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  managers  tor  the 
Commons  to  put  the  following  question  to  the  witness,  upon 
the  seventh  article  of  charge ;  viz.  Whether  more  oppresaions 
did  actually  exist  under  the  new  institution  than  under  the 
old  '* — and  gave  his  reaions.  1790,  May  4. — Pa.  428. 
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mOfTH. 

Question.^Whether  the  letter  of  the  13th  April,  1781,  can 
be  given  in  evidence  by  the  managers  for  the  Commons,  to 
prove  that  the  letter  of  the  5th  of  May,  1781,  already  given  in 
evidence,  relative  to  the  abolition  of  the  provinciiu  council, 
and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  the  committee  of  revenue, 
was  false  in  any  other  particular  than  that  which  is  charged 
in  the  7th  article  of  charge  ?  1790,  May  20.— Pa.  557. 

Answer. — ^The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  Exchequer 
delivered  the  unanimous.opinionof  the  judges  upon  the  said 
question — "  That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Commons  to  give  any  evidence  on  the  seventh 
article  of  impeachment,  to  prove  that  the  letter  of  the  5tli  May, 
1781,  is  false  in  any  other  particular  than  that  wherein  it  is 
expressly  charged  to  be  false  " — and  gave  his  reasons. 

1790,  June  2.— Pa.  684. 

TENTH. 

Q^estwn. — Whether  it  be  competent  to  the  managers  for 
the  Commons  to  examine  the  wiliiess  to  any  account  of  the 
debate  which  was  had  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1778,  previous 
to  the  written  minutes  that  appear  upon  the  consultation  of 
that  date  ?  1794,  February  25.— Lords'  Minutes. 

Answer. — The  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  upon 
the  said  question — "  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  managers 
for  the  Commons  to  examine  the  witness,  Philip  Francis, 
Esquire,  to  any  account  of  the  debate  which  was  had  on  the 
9th  day  of  July,  1778,  previous  to  the  written  minutes  that 
appear  upon  the  consultation  of  that  date  '* — and  gave  his 
reasons.  1794,  February  27. — Lords'  Minutes. 

ELEVENTH. 

Question. — Whether  it  is  competent  for  the  managers  for 
the  Commons,  in  reply,  to  ask  the  witness,  whether,  between 
the  time  of  the  original  demand  being  made  upon  Cheit  Sing, 
and  the  period  of  the  witness's  leaving  Bengal,  it  was  at  any 
time  in  his  power  to  have  reversed  or  put  a  stop  to  the  «*«»- 
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maud  upon  Clieit  Sing;,  the  same  not  being  reUtive  to  mj 
matter  originallj  given  in  evidence  bj  the  (tefimdantP 

1794,  February  27.~Iiordi'  Mmotoi. 

AnstDer, — The  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Comnm 
Fleas  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jodgea  ugm 
the  said  question — '*  That  it  is  not  competent  &r  the  maoagen 
for  the  Commons  to  ask  the  witness,  whether  between  the 
time  of  the  original  demand  beine  made  upon  Gheit  Sinff  ind 
the  period  of  his  leaving  Bengal,  it  was  at  any  time  in  Ui 
power  to  have  reversed  or  put  a  stop  to  the  demand  upan 
Chcit  Sing,  the  same  not  bemg  relative  to  any  matter  origiiH 
ally  given  in  evidence  by  the  defendant  "^>and  nre  Us 
reasons.  1794,  March  1.— Lorda*  M4nnfc— - 

TWELFTH. 

Question. — Whether  a  paper,  read  in  the  court  of  diieefean 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1783,  and  then  referred  by  them  ta 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  court ;  and 
again  read  in  the  court  of  directors  on  the  19th  olVfofBuikK^ 
1783,  and  amended,  and  ordered  by  them  to  be  puUidiad  Mf 
the  information  of  the  proprietors,  can  be  receitMinevidsMK 
in  reply,  to  rebut  the  evidence  given  by  the  deADdmt;pOf  I 
thanks  of  the  court  of  directors,  signified  to  him  on  the  T' 
of  June,  1785.  1794,  March  1.— Lords' 


Answer. — Whereupjon  the  lord  chief  jnatioe  of  Ae  i 

of  Common  Pleas,  having  conferred  with  the  rest  of  the  judlgM 
present,  delivered  their  unanimous  opinion  upon  the     '^ 
question,  in  the  negative — and  gave  his  reasons.       *. 
1794,  March  1.— Iiords'  "^ 
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*A  Becket,  Thomas,  vi.  356. 

Abolition  of  neprro  slavery,  v.  521. 

Absentee  tax,  Irish,  y.  437,  objec- 
tions to  it,  438. 

Accidental  things  ought  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  perma- 
nent causes  and  effects,  y.  153. 

Account,  capital  use  of,  what,  i. 
362. 

Act  of  Nayigation,  i.  401, 407. 

Acts  of  Grace,  impolicy  of  them,  ii. 
141;  of  indemnity  and  oblivion, 
probable  effects  of  them  as  a 
means  of  reconciling  France  to  a 
moqarchy,  iii.  450. 

Addison,  Mr.,  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  grand 
effect  of  the  rotund  questioned, 
i.  102;  his  fine  lines  on  hon- 
ourable political  connexions,  i. 
375. 

Address  (proposed)  to  the  king, 
1777,  by  members  of  parliament, 
y.  460 ;  to  the  British  colonists 
in  North  America,  476. 

Administration,  a  short  account  of 
a  late  short  one,  i.  182 ;  Duke  of 
Cumberland's,  in  July,  1765,  ib. ; 
Lord  Chatham's,  July,  1766,  ib. ; 
Marquis  of  Rockingham's,  266, 
see  Rockingham;  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion, 267 ;  idea  of  it  respecting 
America,  279;  remarks  on  its 
foreign  negotiations,  290;  cha- 
racter of  a  united   admmistra- 


tion,  299 ;  of  a  disuiiited  one,  ib. ; 
should  be  correspondoit  to  the 
legislature,  279. 

Admiration,  differ«Qce  between  this 
and  loye,  i.  132 ;  the  first  source 
of  obedience,  ii.  303 ;  one  of  the 
principles  which  interest  us  in 
the  characters  of  others,  yi.  178. 

Adrian,  first  contracts  the  bounds 
of  the  Roman  empire,  tL  224. 

Adyice,  compulsiye,  from  constitu- 
ents, its  authority  first  resisted 
by  Mr.  Burke,  iii.  26. 

Adyiser,  duty  of  one,  ii.  548. 

Agricola,  Julius,  character  and  con- 
duct of,  yi.  213. 

Aix,  the  Ardibishop  of,  his  offer  of 
contribution  why  refused  by  the 
French  National  Assembly,  ii. 
392. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  treaty  of,  re- 
marks on  it,  y.  302. 

Alderman,  the  office  of,  among  the 
Saxons,  yi.  290. 

Alfred,  notices  of,  yi.  257  ;  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of,  262;  his 
«care  and  sagacity  in  improyihg 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  Eng- 
land, 418. 

Allegiance,  oath  of,  remarkable  one 
taken  by  the  nobility  to  King 
Stephen,  yi.  349. 

Alliance,  one  of  the  requisites  of  a 

good  peace,  i.  203;  the  famous 

Triple    Alliance    negotiated   by 

Temple  and  De  Witt,  y.  301 ; 
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alliance  between  Church  and 
State  in  a  Christian  common- 
wraith  a  fanciful  speculation,  vi. 
I  If). 

Alliancfs,  Vattell  on,  iii.  4G0. 

Allifii,  the,  remarks  on  their  policy 
in  re?»pfct  to  France,  in  179*2,  iii. 
4(M),  410. 

Ambition,  its  effects  on  society,  i. 
»4. 

Ambition,  one  of  the  passions  be- 
longing to  society,  i.  83 ;  its  nature 
and  end,  M ;  misery  of  disappoint- 
ed ambition,  233  ;  ought  to  be  in- 
flncMi'ed  by  popular  motives,  335  ; 
influence  «>f  it.  iii.  193;  one  of 
tlie  natural  di:itenii>crs  of  a  dcmo- 
crucy,  7h  ;  nec»?ssiiy  and  danger- 
ous tendency  of  violent  restraints 
on  it,  iii.  7^  ;  not  an  accurate  cal- 
culator, vi.  1 10. 

America,  trade  of,  relieved,  i.  182  ; 
representation  of  discussed,  260 ; 
trade  of,  27b(;  advantage  of  to 
England,  401 ;  nature  of  various 
taxes  there,  2 17 ;  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  rising  glories  of, 
in  vision,  400 ;  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing commerce,  458 ;  temper 
und  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
461;  their  spirit  of  liberty, 
whence,  4(>  1,  409 ;  proposed  tax- 
ation of  by  pranf,  instead  of  tm- 
positioiif  h<ii ;  danger  of  estab- 
lishing a  military  government 
there,  v.  472;  an  European  power, 
2IM). 

Amehu'an  Colonies  : — 
The  measures  adopted  by  the 
Koekingham  Administration  to 
conciliate  the  Americans,  i.  183 ; 
want  of  attention  to  their  con- 
cerns, 2fK);  taxation  of,  and  its 
consequences,  209 ;  power  of  the 
British  legislature  over,  asserted, 
279  ;  repeal  of  tho  Stamp  Act, 
282  ;  speech  on  American  taxa- 
tion, 283 ;  effects  of  the  tea  tax, 
and  reasons  for  its  repeal,  400 ; 
I)olicy  of  Lord  Rockingham  on 
the   commercial   regulations    of 


America, 412;  veuoniiAfB^' 
land  ahoald  not  tax  (ha  PMaawii 
430,478;  a  detenniiiBtua  to  is 
■o,  the  prime  cauae  of  Aa  fiB- 
rel  between  the  two  ooattM 
482;  great  importaiioa of  aiql- 
ing  a  liberal  policy  towaida  Ab»- 
rica,  451 ;  baria  of  Mr.  BnhA 
plan  of  conoiliation,  433;  pxm- 
ing  popalation  of  tho  eolMii 
457 ;  commercial  impoftnn  of 
the  coloniea,  456 ;  (hair  apiflri- 
ture  and  flaheriea.  461;  oUn- 
tions  to  the  use  of  militioy  fem 
for  compelling  obedienoa  to  ob- 
jectionable lawa,  463^  iL  U; 
causes  of  American  lora  of  Kbv- 
ty,  i.  464 ;  awlable  maaaoof  n- 
pressing  disaffection  in  Aa  eolt- 
nies,  472 ;  six  propooitiaao  fa 
conciliating  the  AmerieoMk  M; 
objections  to  Lord  MorA'opha 
of  conciliation,  60%  iL  9;  ad- 
dress to  the  king  on  the  coMMt 
of  the  government  towarii  Ai 

■  colonics,  T.  460. 

American  Stamp  Act,  L  M;  lo- 
pealed,  276,  282;  its  origta  soi 
progress,  270 ;  reaaonoof  thBlf• 
pea^,  political,  not  caammM 
399,414;  goodeflRBdaar thoif 
peal,  423. 

American  taiation,  Bmka'o  ^tn^ 
on,  i.  382. 

Amherst,  Sir  Jeffinj,  L  IMi 

Anachartii  ChotM^  t.  387. 

Ancestors,  rerexence  dno  to  Ihn 
iL  306,  iii.  114. 

Angles,  in  buildinp,  mjndiflid  ti 
tj^eir  grandeur,  i.  103. 

Anglesey,  formerly  Mmm,  yL  W- 

Anglo-Saxons,  vi.  240. 

Animals,  proportion  not  Aa  cuM 
of  beauty  m,  i.  117 ;  thrir  crftf 
capable  of  conveying  gnot  iiH% 
i.  110. 

Anniyersaries, 
of,  iU.  387. 

Anselm,  appointed 
Ganterlmiy,  after  tfaa 
Lanfrano,    tL    i  I 
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Henry  I.  against  his  brother  Ro- 
bert, 342. 

Apparitions,  singular  inconsistency 
in  the  ideas  of  the  vulgar  con- 
ceniing  them,  vi.  200. 

*•  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs,"  iii.  337. 

Arbitrary  power  steals  upon  a  peo- 
ple by  lying  dormant  for  a  time, 
or  by  being  rarely  exercised,  ii. 
10. 

Arcot.     See  Nabob  of  Arcot. 

Areopagus,  court  and  senate  of,  re- 
marks on  them,  ii.  477. 

Ariosto,  a  criticism  of  Boileau  on, 
vi.  181. 

Aristocracy,  affected  terror  of  an 
extension  of  power  by,  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  i.  322 ;  in- 
fluence of  the  aristocracy,  323; 
too  much  spirit,  not  a  fault  of  it, 
ib. ;  general  observations  on  it, 
ii.  410 ;  character  of  a  true  na- 
tural one,  iii.  86 ;  regulations  in 
some  states  with  respect  to  it,  303, 
304 ;  must  submit  to  the  domin- 
ion of  prudence  and  virtue,  v.  80 ; 
character  of  the  aristocracy  of" 
France  before  the  Revolution,  ii. 
379,  y.  380 ;  differs  from  a  des- 
potism only  in  name,  i.  25  ;  a 
true  natural  one,  an  essential  part 
of  society,  iii.  85. 

Aristotle,  his  caution  against  the 
delusion  of  demanding  geometri- 
cal accuracy  in  moral  arguments, 
i.  501 ;  his  observations  on  the  re- 
semblance between  a  democracy 
and  a  tyranny,  ii.  396 ;  his  dis- 
tinction between  tragedy  and 
comedy,  vi.  181 ;  his  natural  phi- 
losophy alone  unworthy  of  him, 
251;  his  system  entirely  follow- 
ed by  Bede,  ib. 

Armies  yield  a  precarious  and  im- 
certain  obedience  to  a  senate,  ii. 
480  ;  on  standing  armies,  iii.  277. 

Army  commanded  by  General 
Monk,  character  of  it,  543. 

Army  estimates,  Burke's  speech  on 
those  of  1790  iii.  269. 


Art,  every  work  of,  only  great  as  it 
deceives,  i.  104. 

Arthur,  King,  vi.  238. 

Articles  of  Impeachment  against 
Warren  Hastings,  iv.  220,  v.  62, 
and  Appendix,  63. 

Articles,  the  Thirty-Nine,  vi.  97. 

Artist,  a  true  one  effects  the  noblest 
designs  by  easy  methods,  i.  3  04. 

Artois,  Comte  d',  character  of  him, 
iu.  428. 

Ascendency,  Protestant,  in  Ireland, 
remarks  on,  vi.  66. 

Asers,  race  of,  origin,  character,  and 
conduct  of,  vi.  234. 

Assassination,  recommended  and 
employed  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France,  ii.  542 ;  the  dread- 
ful effects  of,  in  case  of  war,  542, 
543. 

Assiento,  the,  i.  207. 

Assignats,  French,  issues  of,  504, 
510. 

Association,  political,  advantages  of, 
i.  374,  ii.  37;  effects  of  early 
ones,  i.  144. 

Astonishment,  origin  and  nature  of 
the  passion,  i.  88,  149. 

Atheism,  by  astonishment,  what, 'v. 
207  ;  against  our  reason,  ii.  362  ; 
schools  of,  set  up  by  the  French 
regicides  at  the  public  charge,  v. 
429. 

Atheists,  modem,  contrasted  with 
those  of  antiquity,  iii.  377. 

Atlienian  republic,  the,  i.  27. 

Athenians  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
cratic interests  of  Greece,  v.  351. 

Athens,  the  plague  of,  wickedness 
remarkably  prevalent  during  its 
continuance,  vi.  141'. 

Auckland,  Lord,  his  pamphlet  on 
politics,  V.  355. 

Augustine,  introduced  Christianity 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vi.  237  ; 
state  of  religion  in  Britain  when 
he  arrived  there,  238. 

Aulic  council,  remarks  on,  v.  74. 

Austria,  began  iu  the  reign  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa  to  support  great  ar- 
mies, V.  250;  treaty  of  1756 
2  M  2 
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with  France  deplored  by  the 
French  in  1773,  251 ;  policy  u 
to  her  subjects,  iii.  38  L 

Authority,  the  people  the  natural 
control  on  it,  iii.  78 ;  the  control 
and  exercise  of  it,  contradictory, 
ib. ;  the  monopoly  of  it  an  evil,  J. 
9(> ;  tlie  only  firm  seat  of  it  in 
public  opinion,  ii.  27 ;  y.  464. 

Avarice,  ellects  of  it,  iii.  193. 

Bacon,  Lord,  a  remark  of  his  ap- 
plied to  the  llevolution  in  France, 
V.  111. 

Bacon,  Nicholas,  his  work  on  the 
Laws  of  England  not  entitled  to 
authority,  vi.  415. 

Bail,  method  of  giving  it,  introduced 
by  Alfred,  vL  2G0  ;  advantage  of 
it,  ib. 

Ball,  Dr.,  his  notions  of  the  rights  of 
men,  iii.  88. 

Ball,  the  Abb^  John,  remarks  on  his 
conduct,  iii.  427. 

Ballot,  all  contrivances  by  it  unfit 
to  prevent  a  discovery  of  the  in- 
clinations, ii.  47G. 

Bank  paper  in  England  owing  to 
the  flourishing  condition  of  com- 
merce, ii.  501. 

Bankruptcies,  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from,  v.  3 14. 

Bards,  origin  and  character  of,  vi. 
198. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  massacre  of,  ii. 
413. 

Bases,  the  three,  of  the  new  French 
government,  ii.  443. 

Bathurst,  Lord,  his  imagined  vision 
of  the  rising  glories  of  America, 
i.  4G0. 

Bayle,  his  observation  on  religious 
persecution,  vi.  29. 

Beauchamp,  Lord,  his  Bill,  Mr. 
Burke's  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  it,  ii. 
140. 

Beautiful,  the,  compared  with  the 
sublime,  i.  1 11,  169 ;  efficient 
cause  of,  143. 

Beauty,  observations  on,  i.  77, 113; 


Datnnl  proportion  not  tfaa  CMi 
of  it,  114;  nor  ciutomuy  |» 
portion,  U6 ;  beau^  and  imy» 
tion  not  ideas  of  the  nme  m£m, 
124;  the  opposite  to  bsn^BBt 
disproportion,  or  defonnitf,  M 
ugliness,  124;  fitness  not  tti 
cause  of  beanty,  125 ;  nor  in- 
fection, 129 ;  how  fkr  the  idM 
of  beauty  may  be  applied  lo  ik 
culties  of  the  mind,  130;  JMW 
far  they  may  be  applied  to  n^ 
tue,  ib. ;  the  real  cause  of  bssntf, 
ib. ;  beautiful  objects  smaU  wad 
smooth,  132,  133;  and  srsdnaUf 
varied,  133;  and  deli^ts^  VA 
134 ;  and  of  mild  or  difeniM 
colours,  135 ;  beauty  acts  by  le- 
Uxing  the  solids  of  the  whose  iji- 
tem,  160;  of  the  ses,  a  percep- 
tion of,  enters  into  the  idaa  of 
love,  ib. 

Becket,  Thomas  ^  Ti.  356. 

Bede,  the  Venerable,  brief  aoeonnt 
ofhim,  vi.  250. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  answen  to^  t. 
67, 110;  title  by  which  he  hoUi 
hU  grants,  131 ;  the  fiist  Bail, 
who,  ib. 

Beer,  brewed  in  England,  L  819. 

Begums,  the  East  India  Gompuj 
suspect  them  of  rebellion,  iL  904; 
plundered  by  order  of  Mr.  Bait- 
ings, 202. 

Benares,  the  capital  of  the  Indias 
religion,  ii.  206 ;  the  Riyah's  rifdit 
and  title,  ▼.  235;  his  ezpnlnon, 
256 ;  second  revolution  in,  275; 
third,  280;  Warren  HasUnp*! 
design  on,  244. 

Benfield,  Mr.  Paul,  liL  185,  811; 
his  character  and  conduct,  146. 

Bengal,  extent  and  condition  o(  ii. 
221 ;  internal  trade  of,  ir.  55. 

Bengal  Club,  obserrations  on  it, 
iii.  354. 

Bernard,  governor  in  Massadm- 
setts,  i.  402,  412. 

Bigotry,  effecU  of;  vL  39. 

Bingham,  letter  to  Sir  Charles,  on 
the  Irish  absentee  tax,  t.  437. 
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Biron,  Duchess  of,  murdered  by 

the  French  regicides,  v.  382. 
Bitterness,  in  description,  a  source 

of  the  sublime,  i.  111. 
Blacklock,  the  poet,  i.  174. 

Blackness,  the  effects  of,  on  the 
mind,  i.  158. 

Boadicea,  her  character  and  con- 
duct, vi.  212. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  ii. 
109. 

Board  of  works,  cost  of  it,  ii.  89. 

Boileau,  his  criticism  on  a  tale  in 
Ariosto,  vi.  186. 

Bolingbroke's  works,  remarks  on 
their  character  and  tendency,  i. 
2 ;  Burke's  letter  to  him,  in  vin- 
dication of  natural  society,  (5 ; 
animadversions  on  his  philoso- 
phy, 2 ;  some  characters  of  his 
style,  5  ;  a  presumptuous  and 
superficial  writer,  ii.  397  ;  a  re- 
mark of  his  on  the  superiority  of 
a  monarchy  over  other  forms  of 
government,  ib. 

Borrower,  the  public,  and  the  pri- 
vate lender  not  adverse  parties 
with  contending  interests,  v.  313. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  i.  497,  ii.  11. 

Botetourt,  Lord,  i.  395. 

Bovines,  victory  of,  important  ad- 
vantages of  it  to  France,  vi.  400. 

Brabancons,  mercenary  troops  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  their  cha- 
racter, vi.  373. 

Bribing,  by  means  of  it,  rather  than 
by  being  bribed,  wicked  politi- 
cians bring  ruin  on  mankind,  ii. 
192. 

Bridgewater  (Duke  of)  Canal,  v. 
341. 

Brissot,  his  character  and  conduct, 
iii.  388,  433 ;  preface  to  his  ad- 
dress to  his  constituents,  611 ;  ap- 
pendix to  it,  529. 

Bristol,  Burke's  speeches  at,  i.  439 ; 
addresses  to  the  electors  of,  ii. 
127. 

Britain,  invasion  of  by  Caesar,  vi. 
188;  account  of  its  ancient  in- 
habitants, 192 ;  invaded  by  Clau- 


dius, 207 ;  reduced  by  Ostorius 
Scapula,  208 ;  finally  subdued  by 
Julius  Agricola,  213 ;  why  not 
sooner  conquered,  215;  nature 
of  the  government  settled  there 
by  the  Romans,  218 ;  first  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  in,  229 ; 
deserted  by  the  Romans,  231 ; 
entry  and  settlement  of  the 
Saxons,  and  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  233. 

British  colonists  in  North  America, 
address  to.  See  American  Colo- 
nies. 

Britons,  more  reduced  than  any 
other  nation  that  fell  under  the 
German  power,  vi.  237. 

Brown,  Dr.,  effect  of  his  writings 
on  the  people  of  England,  v.  157. 

Buche,  Captal  de,  his  severe  treat- 
ment of  the  Jacquerie  in  France, 
iii.  87. 

Buckinghamshire  meeting,  letter  to 
the,  vi.  1. 

Building,  the  sublime  in,  i.  103 ; 
management  of  light  in,  108, 

Buildings,  too  great  length  in  them 
prejudicial  to  grandeur  of  effect, 
i.  104 ;  should  be  gloomy,  to  pro- 
duce an  idea  of  the  sublime,  107. 

Bullion,  trade  of,  secured,  i.  203. 

Burgh,  Thos.,  Burke's  letter  to, 
vindicating  his  conduct  on  Irish 
affairs,  V.  491. 

Burke,  Mr.,  his  sentiments  respect- 
ing several  leading  members  of 
the  Whig  party,  iii.  5  ;  and  re- 
specting an  union  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain,  338  ;  and  respect- 
ing acts  of  indemnity  as  a  means 
of  reconciling  France  to  a  mon- 
archy, 450;  his  animadversions 
on  tie  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox,  469 ; 
his  pathetic  allusion  to  his  de- 
ceased son,  V.  135 ;  declines 
the  poll  at  Bristol,  ii.  170 ;  vin- 
dication of  his  public  conduct,  i. 
256,  ii.  127  ;  and  of  his  pension, 
131. 

Burke,  Richard,  Letter  to,  on  the 
Catholic  Question,  vi.  61. 
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Bumet,  Bishop,  his  statement  of  the 
mc'thuds  which  carried  men  of 
parts  lu  Popery  in  France,  ii.  420. 

Bute,  the  Karl  of.  i.  .3.30 ;  his  ad- 
miiiiatratiun  examineii,  lH<J;  his 
resignation,  2G7 ;  his  successors 
recommended  by  him,  ib. ;  sup- 
posed head  of  the  court  party 
called  "  King's  Men,"  or  "  The 
King's  Friends,"  329. 

Cabinet,  a  divided,  consequences 
of.  i.  339. 

CoBsar,  Julius,  Ins  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Guuls,  vi.  Ib6 ;  his 
invasion  of  (icrmany,  188 ;  and 
of  Britain,  ib. 

Calais  lost  by  the  surrender  of 
Boulogne,  v.  1.33. 

Calamity,  its  deliberations  rarely 
wise,  ii.  501;  public  calamity 
often  arrested  by  the  seasonable 
energy  of  a  single  man,  t.  78. 

Caligula  undertakes  an  expedition 
against  Britain,  vi.  206. 

Ciiionne,  M.  de,  remarks  on  his 
work  L'Etat  do  la  France,  ii. 
456 ;  extracts  from  it,  507. 

Camden,  Lord,  letter  to  Right  Hon. 
Edm.  Burke,  ii.  619. 

Campagna,  Buon,  character  of  him, 
iii.  364. 

Campanella,  curious  story  concern- 
ing him,  i.  146. 

Canada  taken  from  France,  i.  194. 

Canada  Bills,  convention  for  the 
liquidation  of  them,  i.  288. 

Cannibalism  in  France,  iii.  364.  ' 

Canterbury,  disputes  between  the 
suffragan  bishops  of  the  province 
and  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Austin,  vi.  392. 

Cantons.  French,  origin  and  nature 
of  them,  ii.  445,451. 

Canute,  his  character  and  conduct, 
vi.  268 ;  remarks  on  his  code  of 
laws,  418. 

Cape  of  Good  Hqpe,  its  import- 
ance to  England,  v.  239 

Capital,  monopoly  of,  not  an  eril, 
V.  96. 


Caractaeiu  conqiieTed,  tL  209. 

Care,  appearance  of, 
trary  to  our  ideas  of  i 
L105. 

Camatic,  the,  description  at,  3.  S17, 
uL  162,  236;  trade  fd,  ir.  9\ 
the  extent  and  conditioD  cf  Ai 
country,  iii.  161, 163, 175;  dmA- 
ful  devasution  of  it  by  Hydor  All 
Khan,  iii.  159. 

Castile,  different  from  Catdott 
and  Aragon,  iii  365. 

Castles,  great  numbers  of  fban  bnik 
in  the  reign  of  Stenhen,  tL  203. 

Casuistry,  origin  and  reqnisitMo( 
iiL  81 ;  danger  of  pursuing  it  loo 
far,  ib. 

Catholics,  Roman,  letter  on  ftsjy- 
nal  laws  against  them,  iU.2Si; 
Burke's  plan  for  *HmiMii^  tbtsi 
to  the  electiTe  franefais^  29fr; 
tracts  on  Popeiy  Law%  vL  5: 
letter  on  the  same  to  BkAtH 
Burke,  61. 

Celsus,  his  opinion  that  intenMl  »- 
medies  were  not  of  swdy  vm, 
prore^  to  be  erroneous^  vL  VS. 

Cerealis,  extract  ikom  hii  Joi 
speech  to  the  Gauls,  iiL  819. 

Ceremonies,  religions,  wilMn.  As 
jurisdiction  of  the  ofil  iu|ii- 
trate,  vL  108.  -  • 

Change  and  reformatioa,  diflbraMi 
between  tbem,  r.  190. 

Characters  of  others,  prineiplM 
which  interest  us  in  them,  tl 
180. 

Charity,  observations  on,  T«  91; 
the  magistrates  must  not  iottf- 
fere  with  it,  ib.  .  ■ 

Charles  1.,  defended  bimsetf  CB  Ai 
practice  of  his  predeessson^  it 
64 ;  his  ill-judged  attsflnt  ii 
establish  the  rites  of  the  OBSh 
of  England  in  ScotUnd,  vLVi 

Charles  II.,  obliged  bj  the  sesss  tf  . 
the  nation  to  abandon  the  MA 
war,  IL  23 ;  brief  charscttf  ^ 
him,  544 ;  his  gr-^emment  eoi- 
trasted  with  thav.  of  Ciuissdt 
iii.  455. 
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Cod«  for  Tf  gulatbif  tb«  ikvo  tr&d6, 

Co^tcivo  authority,  Limited  to  what 
U  necp^^iory  for  tlie  ^ssistence  of 
tk  state,  vi.  34. 

Coke,  Lord^  higt^nioua  qiiuifttton  in 
kia  rc[wriai  L  4;  hl^  ohaervaiion 
OEi  dUcrvtJOJi  ia  judicatures  it. 

Coke,  Mr,,  of  Ntitftilk,  oppoflci  the 
war,  iii,  163. 

Colonie^T  comniercial,  tnade  of  lejy' 
ing  Laxfl8  in  them,  a  di^cult  ruid 
imponani  consideration*  L  270 ; 
only  ta  be  heM  by  a  community 
of  inLtrcsls,  50S.  See  AmkaiuaJ^ 
Colon  I B8. 

Coloniea,  Uie,  secr(?tnry  for,  li.  107. 

Colonialfi,  import  ton  timea  mor& 
from  Great  Britfiin  thfui  tliey 
send  in  return,  l.  274^  278  ;  cha- 
racter of  the  Britiah  colonists  in 
America,  277. 

Gohur^,  cliu€f  ful  ones  unfit  to  pro- 
duce ^and  ima^^i^s,  L  lOB;  as 
a  source  of  beauty,  1G8 ;  depend- 
ent upon  light  J  107 ;  produc- 
liv^e  of  the  subUm**,  \0B  ;  assen- 
tiaL  to  be&uty,  135 ;  ejects  of 
black,  158. 

Comedy,  observalionB  on,  vL  180; 
Aristotle's  distinctiun  betweeu  it 
and  Tragifdy,  181* 

Comine^,  Philip  de,  hU  remarks 
on  Uie  EugUsh  ciril  wars,  v.  520. 

Commerce,  Biitislit  i.  197. 

Commerce  imd  liberty^  the  two 
main  sources  of  po^ver  to  Great 
Britain,  i.  441  j  great  increase  of, 
in  America,  458,  459. 

Common  Law,  nature  of  itj  vi.  403. 

Common  PieaSt  court  of,  its  origin, 
vi.  40G- 

CommouSf  the  House  of,  obaerva- 
duns  on  its  nature  and  character, 
I.  Si7 ;  whAl  quaHtiea  recom- 
mend a  mau  to  a  seat  in  it^  in 
popular  elect  ionSi  351 ;  ought  to 
be  connected  with  the  people, 
3ri9;  ha.-*  a  chsiractLT  of  its  o^Ti^ 
42?;    duty  of  the  members   to 


Ih&lr  coasliluents^  446 ;  &  tm 
cil  to  advise >  as  well  as  iul  aih 
riser  to  criminate^  ii.  25fl ;  taa# 
Dover  conlpol  other  parts  at  dff 
government  unless  the  memlHii 
theuiGelrev  are  controlled  hy  6'1t 
couBtttiienla,  i  356 ;  duty  td  i 
member  to  h^  con&tiiu^at^  41^, 
446  ;  cotici*a«  view  of  its  proonsed* 
inga  on  the  Ea«ti  Ind^&  Que«te, 
it.  303;  caimot  lenuuncie  ill 
share  of  luitttorit^',  WA ;  In  ^tpi 
conitructioii,  the  somw  of  Urn 
poopk  ol  Emglatid  is  to  Im:  mU 
lect«d  frmm  itf  253  {  Uiv,  mtm 
poweribl  ftnd  most  corrupitt*!* 
part  of  the  Britiih  etTtmiituiioa, 
vi.  135 ;  a  superint*^eid*rne*  fjfcr 
ih©  pro^cedinRs  of  die  cour^^f 
justice,  om  of  its  ptiadiml  «t- 
jeets,  154  ;  Kpeoch  on  refotm  H^ 
144;  its  virtue  consigta  in  lU 
being  tlie  express  i :  .  '  nif 

tional  feeliugs>  li.  -lU 

ties  in  the  way  of  v  -  :  „  ;  i .  ^^; 
conseq^uencea  of  not  coneeditif 
reform  ot  in  time,  64 ;  shoujil  Ii« 
temperate  to  be  pennancnt,  6it 
its  power*,  258;  itjjindependfiBne 
of  the  ministers  t^^eiitial  to  ill 
existence,  261  ;  its  int^^re&t  in  lilt 
integrity  and  purity  af  tlie  pod- 
agvs  262. 

Commons  and  wa^te  laudsj  enclo- 
sure oC  y*  ^"^39* 

(^mtnon wealths,  not  subject  ta  ^ 
laws  that  dc^fdrttiine  the  duraliufi 
of  individual**,  v,  78,  153  ;  mot*! 
esscnc^ea,  153^  atfccted  by  triiisf 
events,  154* 

Communes,  in  Franco,  thdf  etiiid 
and  nature,  ?,  44.^* 

Compurgation,  trial  by,  ftmong  ^9 
Saxoua,  vi.  269* 

Compurgators,  in  Saxon  kw,  whtK 
vi.  2^9. 

CoDcessiona  to  public  opimati,  fO 
be  acceptable  should  be  promvtt 
ii.  35, 

Conciliation  with  Ameiicai  BurWi 
Speech  on,  i.  450. 
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U  CJonde,  Prince  of,  iii.  434. 

t   Condorcet,  character  of,   iii.    377, 

^    .   390 ;  extract  from  a  publication 

1  of  his,   373;    preceptor  to   the 

2  Dauphin,  ib. 

j  Confidence,  unsuspecting,  in  go- 
Temment,  importance  of  it,  ii.  34 ; 
-  confidence  of  mankind,  how  to  be 
5  secured,  v.  283. 
^  Confiscation  of  property  depre- 
^        cated,  ii.  425,  513. 

Confiscations  of  church  and  private 
property,  iniquitous,  ii.  377,  422, 
425. 

Connexions,  political,  held  honour- 
able in  the  commonwealth  of  an- 

l  tiquity,  i.  374 ;  observations  on 
them,  ib. 

Conscience,  a  tender  one  ought  to 
be  tenderly  handled,  vi.  123. 

Consistency,  Burke's  assertion  of, 
iii.  24. 

Constantine  the  Great,  changes 
made  by  him  in  the  internal  po- 
licy of  the  Roman  empire,  vi. 
229. 

Constantinople,  anecdote  of  the 
visit  of  an  English  squire  to,  v. 
264 ;  anecdote  of  the  Greeks  at 
the  taking  of  it,  422. 

Constituents,  in  England,  more  in 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to 
lessen  than  to  enlarge  their  num- 
ber, i.  259  ;  duty  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, ii.  1 30  ;  compulsive 
instruction  from  them  first  resist- 
ed by  Mr.  Burke,  iii.  26 ;  points 
in  which  they  are  incompetent  to 
give  advice  to  their  representa- 
tives, vi.  134. 

Constitution,  the  British,  ii.  551, 
iii.  13,  46,  110;  excellence  of, 
vi.  146  ;  powers  conferred  by,  to 
be  used  with  caution,  ii.  28  ;  the 
people  have  no  right  to  alter  it 
when  once  settled,  iii.  76;  a 
change  in  it,  an  immense  opera- 
tion, i.  260,  368 ;  only  to  be  at- 
tempted in  times  of  general  con- 
fusion, 368 ;  no  constitution  can 
preserve  itself,  v.  424 ;  the  whole 


scheme  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion is  to  prevent  any  one  of  its 
principles  from  going  too  far,  iii. 
110;  was  not  suddenly  formed, 
111;  commendation  of  it  by 
Montesquieu,  113;  only  means 
of  its  subversion,  what,  501 ;  eu- 
logy on  it,  ii.  306,  v.  137,  vi. 
152;  danger  of  disgracing  the 
frame  and  constitution  of  the 
state,  151. 

Constitution  of  France,  ii.  308, 
465 ;  as  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  443,  462,  iii. 
415 ;  compared  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, 100;  reasons  for  destroy- 
ing it,  T.  257.  I 

Constitutional  Society,  the,  ii.  279. 

Conti,  de,  Prince,  observations  on 
his  conduct,  iii.  432. 

Contract,  an  implied  one  always 
between  the  labourer  and  his  em- 
ployer, Y.  86. 

Contracting  parties,  not  necessary 
that  they  should  have  difierent 
interests,  v.  87. 

Contracts,  East  India,  Warren 
Hastings*  disobedience  to  the 
East  India  Company's  orders  on, 
iv.  356,  399. 

Contributions,  public,  should  be 
raised  only  by  the  public  will,  v. 
317. 

Control,  and  exercise  of  authority, 
contradictory,  iii.  78. 

Convocation  of  the  clergy,  though 
a  part  of  the  constitution,  now 
called  for  form  only,  ii.  28. 

Conway,  General,  moves  the  repeal 
of  the  American  Stamp  Act,  i. 

Coronation  oath,  observations  on 
it  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, iii.  299. 

Corporate  bodies,  ii.  411;  import- 
ance of  them,  433. 

Corruption  in  pecuniary  matters,  the 
suspicion  of  it  how  to  be  avoided, 
iii.  184. 

Council,  the  Aulic,  v.  74. 

County  court,  the  Saxon,  vi.  2 
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Court  Baron,  the  Saxon,  vi.  287. 

CrMinwcU,  Oliver,  ii.  52G  ;  brief 
character  of  him,  527 ;  his  con- 
duct in  the  appointment  of  judges, 
ib.  ;  liis  conduct  in  government, 
5U;  his  government  amtrastcd 
with  that  of  Charles  II.,  iii.  455; 
cr<jss,  t}ie  form  of  it  not  so  grand 
in  architecture  as  tli&  parallelo- 
gram, i.  103. 

Crown,  the,  influence  of,  i.  313; 
prerogatives  of,  ii.  259 ;  do  not 
extend  to  the  territorial  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies,  264; 
the  succession  to,  lixed  at  the 
Revolution  of  1G88,  290,  iii.  56; 
inheritable  nature  of  it,  ii.  293 ; 
maintained  at  the  Revolution, 
291  ;  the  only  legitimate  chan- 
nel of  communication  with  other 
nations,  iii.  172. 

Crown  lands  and  forests,  ii.  79. 

Crown  revenues,  object  of  making 
them  indelinitc  and  fluctuating, 
i.  309  ;  the  legal  standard  of  these 
su])orseded  by  an  arbitrary  one, 

Crusades,  the,  account,  vi.  377. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  i.  182. 

Curfew,  the  origin  and  policy  of  it, 
vi.  .'325. 

Curiosity,  the  first  and  simplest  emo- 
tion of  the  mind,  i.  67 ;  general 
observations  on  it,  ib. 

Custom,  observations  on  it,  i.  123; 
not  the  cause  of  pleasure,  1 24. 

Cyprus,  account  of  the  conquest  of 
'it  by  Richard  I.,  vi.  378. 

Dacca  merchants,  treatment  of,  iv. 
80. 

Danger,  and  pain,  with  certain 
modifications,  delightful,  i.  80  ; 
the  sense  of  it  an  attendant  of 
the  sublime,  89;  the  danger  of 
anythinjj:  very  dear  to  us  removes 
all  other  aftections  from  the  mind, 
iii.  2G. 

Darkness  productive  of  sublime 
ideas,  i.  l07  ;  Locke's  opinion 
concerninrit  explained,  155 ;  con- 


sidered B8  a  source  of  dieiDb- 
lime,  J 57  ;  painful  in  itsovB » 
turc,  156;  the  causes  of  thia,  157; 
more  producUye  of  sublime  idM 
than  light,  ib. 

Davis,  Sir  John,  his  statement  of 
the  policy  of  the  English  gorao- 
ment  ivith  renrd  to  Ireknd,  i. 
483. 

Day,  not  so  sublime  as  night,  i  106. 

Debt,  the  public,  of  Englsnd,  I 
208 ;  the  unfunded,  ib. ;  intereit 
of,  the  only  thing  that  can  distmi 
a  nation,  229. 

Debt,  tlie  public,  of  France,  i.  336b 

Debts,  English  laws  affecting  them, 
ii.  140;  civil,  faults  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  them,  ib. 

Deceitful  men  can  never  repent,  iL 
522. 

Declaration  of  right,  contains  tiw 
principles  of  the  Rerolution  of 
1688,  ii.  290;  framed  by  Lord 
Somers,  292;  proceeds  upon  tiw 
principle  of  reference  to  anti- 
quity, 306. 

Defensive  measures,  thou^  Tifor- 
ous  at  first,  relax  by  degrees,  iiL 
376 ;  necessary  cons&enUiooi 
with  regard  to  them,  t.  423. 

Deficit  in  French  revenues,  it  389. 

Deiinition,  difficulty  of,  i.  54. 

Definitions,  frequently  faUadoai^  i* 
53. 

Deformity,  not  opposed  to  beantji 
but  to  complete  conunon  form,  i 
123. 

Deity,  idea  of  power  the  most 
striking  of  his  attributes,  i.  67. 

Delamcre,  Lord,  account  of  lui 
trial,  vi.  443. 

Delicacy,  essential  to  beauty,  i.  131 

Delight,  the  sensation  which  ae* 
companies  the  removal  of  pain  or 
danger,  i.  72 ;  how  derived  from 
terror,  147 ;  compared  with  plea- 
sure, 72 ;  derived  sometimes  fron 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  80; 
the  attendant  of  every  passioo 
which  animates  us  to  any  actire 
purpose,  ib. 
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Democracie  Royale,  in  France,  iii. 

417. 
Democracy,  a,  character  of,  i.  27  ; 
an  absolute  one  not  to  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  legitimate  forms  of 
gOTemment,  ii.  396 ;  a  perfect 
one,  shameless  and  fearless,  397  ; 
no  example  in  modem  times  of  a 
considerable  one,  396;  Aristo- 
tle's observation  on  the  resem- 
blance between  a  democracy  and 
a  tjrranny,  ib. ;  vice  of  the  an- 
cient democracies,  477 ;  the  food- 
ful  nurse  of  ambition,  iii.  78. 
Denmark  and  Norway,  probable 
consequences  of  the  French  Re- 
volution on,  iii.  366 ;  non  revolu- 
tionary, ib. 
Departments  in  France,  origin  of 

them,  ii.  443.  ' 

Depth  has  a  grander  effect  than 

height,  i.  100. 
Description,   verbal,    a   means'  of 
raising  a  stronger  emotion  than 
painting,  i.  91. 
Desirable  things  always  practica- 
ble, ii.  121. 
Despenser,  Lord,  i.  189,  252. 
Desperate  situations  produce  des- 
perate councils,  ii.  524. 
Despotic  governments,  forms  of,  i. 

22. 
Despotism,  nature  of  it,  i.  314. 
D'Espremenil,       the       illustrious 
French  magistrate,  murdered  by 
the  revolutionists,  v.  381. 
De  Witt,  V.  301. 

Dialogue,   advantages    and    disad- 
vantages of  it  as  a  mode  of  argu- 
mentation, V.  358. 
Difference  in  taste,  commonly  so 

called,  whence,  i.  61. 
Difficulty,  a  source  of  greatness  in 
taste,  i.  104 ;  in  morals,  import- 
ance  and    advantage    of  it,   ii. 
437.    ^ 
Dignitaries,       church,       generally 
averse  from  ecclesiastical  refor- 
mation, vi.  92. 
Dignity,  national,  no  standard  for 


rating  the  conditions  of  peace, 
V.  167. 

Dimension,  greatness  of,  a  powerful 
cause  of  the  sublime,  i.  100; 
necessary  to  the  sublime  in  build- 
ing, but  incompatible  with  be&u« 
ty,  104. 

Diogenes,  anecdote  of  him,  iii.  2. 

Directory  (of  the  church),  the,  by 
whom  settled,  vi.  97  ;  rejected 
at  the  Revolution,  98. 

Disappointment,  what,  i.  73. 

Discontents)  public,  thoughts  on 
those  of  1770,  i.  306;  difficul- 
ties of  inquiring  into  the  causes 
of,  ib. ;  thoughts  on  the  cause  of 
the  present,  ib. ;  produced  by  a 
system  of  favouritism,  331. 

Discretion,  Lord  Coke's  remark 
on  it,  iii.  334. 

Discretionary  powers  of  the  mon- 
arch should  be  exercised  upon 
public  principles,. i.  33L 

Discrimination,  a  coarse  one,  the 
greatest  enemy  to  accuracy  of 
judgment,  v.  90. 

Dissent,  in  what  case  it  may  be 
punished,  vi.  108. 

Dissenters,  services  rendered  by 
them  to  the  church,  v.  92 ;  ob- 
servations on  the  Test  Act  against 
them,  iii.  314;  Burke's  speech 
on  the  Bill  for  their  relief,  vi. 
102. 

Distress,  great,  never  teaches  wise 
lessons  to  mankind,  ii.  524. 

Distrust,  remarks  on,  iii.  438 ;  ad- 
vantages of  it,  ib. 

Disunion  in  government,  mischief 
ofit,  i.  299. 

Division  in  governments,  evils  of,  L 
299. 

Divorces,  observations  on,  ▼.  210 ; 
frequency  of,  in  France,  211. 

Dominica  and  Jamaica,  ports  open- 
ed, i.  262. 

Doomsday  book,  origin  and  nature 
of  it,  vi.  325. 

Double  Cabinet,  what,  i.  315,  340; 
nature  and  design  of  it,   318; 
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miscliiovous  conduct  of  it,  340 ; 
how  recommended  at  court,  34*2  ; 
its  operation  upon  parliament, 
347  ;  singular  doctrine  propagat- 
ed by  it,  372. 

Dowdesweirs  motion,  respecting 
the  law  of  libel,  vi.  154 ;  his  bill 
respecting  powers  of  juries,  vi. 
165,  108. 

Drama,  the,  difficulty  of  this  species 
of  composition,  vi.  175  ;  hints  for 
an  essay  on  it,  ib. 

Dramatic  writing,  difficulty  of  it, 
vi.  175;  origin,  179. 

Druids,  some  account  of,  vi.  196 ; 
the  opinion  that  their  religion 
was  founded  on  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  confuted,  203;  their 
temples,  204. 

Dryden,  his  translation  of  a  passage 
in  Virgil,  v.  267. 

Du  Bos,  his  erroneous  theory  re- 
specting the  effect  of  painting  on 
the  passions,  i.  91. 

Duchies,  English,  ii.  71. 

Dundas,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  letter 
to,  on  a  negro  code,  v.  521. 

Dunkirk,  demolition  of,  i.  290. 

Dunning,  Mr.,  brief  character  of 
him,  ii.  150. 

Dupin,  M.  de  la  Tour,  his  account 
of  the  state  of  the  army  in  France, 
ii.  480. 

Durham,  county  palatine  of,  mis- 
governed until  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  i.  488. 

Duties  not  voluntary,  iii.  78. 

Duty,  people  do  not  like  to  be  told 
of  it,  iii.  77 ;  dependent  on  the 
will,  78 ;  deterniined  by  our  lot 
in  life,  ii.  197 ;  effectual  execu- 
tion of  it,  how  to  be  secured, 
118. 

Ealdcrman,   the  office   of,   among 

the  Saxons,  vi.  290. 
East  India  Bill,  (Fox's,)  speech  of 

Burke  upon,  ii.  173. 
East  India  Company,  i.  253. 

Importance  of  making  it  respon- 


sible for  the  esercue  of  pditial 
power,  ii.  178;  obligation!  se- 
ated by  its  charter,  177 ;  eitBrt 
of  its  tenitoty,  181 ;  ennmenrtifB 
of  circuxDBtanGes  that  ironld  JM- 
tify  the  withdrawal  of  its  duxts^ 
180;  its  proceedings  towaidi  91- 
tive  princes,  182;  conseqnflBoei 
of  its  rule,  193 ;  its  comnuraiL 
policy,  222;  its  administration  of 
justice,  229;  incorrigible,  27S; 
state  of  its  affairs,  in  1783,  it.  1 ; 
legislative  attempts  to  rsmedy 
abuses  in  its  goremment,  3; 
proprietors,  their  power,  6;  the 
court  of  directors,  8;  conicil* 
general,  14 ;  powers  giTen  to  go- 
vemor-generai,  16;  intfldennce 
of  the  govemment  into  its  affiun, 
objectionable,  17;  propositioiis 
for  remedying  evils  in  its  coniti- 
tution,  ib. ;  eiOTects  of  its  reremis 
investments,  33;  internal  tnde 
of  Bengal,  40 ;  gifts  and  peesnti 
received  by  its  servants,  157 ;  its 
negotiations  with  goveznment,  i. 
253 ;  ninth  report  on  aifiun  olj 
iv.  1, 

East  Indies,  origin  of  the  eztenare 
British  possesuons  ihere,  iL  261 

Easter,  whence  the  name  derived, 
vi.  240 ;  disputes  about  the  time 
of  celebratmg  it  promote  the 
study  of  astronomy,  251. 

Ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Eng- 
land, observations  on  it,  ii.  362. 

Ecclesiastical  estates,  defence  of,  ii. 
433. 

Ecclesiastical  investitures,  origin 
and  nature  of  them,  vi.  346. 

Ecclesiastical  States,  the,  tendency 
to  revolution,  iii.  363. 

Economical  reform,  Burke's  plau 
of,  ii.  125,  V.  119 ;  speech  on,  iL 
55. 

Economy,  financial,  iL  57 :  notper- 
simony,  v.  125. 

Economy  and  war  not  easily  re- 
conciled, i.  214 ;  difficulty  of  at- 
tempting a  plan  of  it,  ii.  56 ;  sd- 
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ble  system  of  it  in  France, 
ecker,  62 ;  rules  for  a  pro- 
)lan  of  it,  69 ;  things  pre- 
ed  by  the  principles  of  ra- 
economy,  87 ;  political 
^my  had  its  origin  in  Eng- 

V.  124 ;  description  of  real 
jmy,  126. 

ion,  effect  of  it  on  the  colo- 
in  America,  i.  474 ;  descrip- 
9f  a  good  one,  ii.  534. 
i  the  Confessor,  his  charac- 
nd  conduct,  vi.  270. 
mt,  Earl  of,  i.  267. 
a,  popular,  the  great  advant- 
•f  a  free  state,  i.  333 ;  essen- 
0  the  great  object  of  govem- 
,  vi.  132;    evils  connected 

ib. ;  right  of,  what,  i.  357  ; 
lief  of  a  frequent  election, 
vi.  135 ;  the  charge  of  it,  an 
rtant  consideration,  137. 
3e,  closely  allied  to  the  beau- 

i.  138. 

30  and  speciousness,  i.  188. 
th,   sister   of  Louis  XVI.,' 
ered  by  the  French  regi- 
,  V.  382. 
William,  Esq.,  letter  to,  v. 

teusis,  of  the  Romans,  nature 

vi.  44. 

ire  of  waste  lands,  v.  339. 

)pedists  of  France,  iii.  135. 

of  the  French  revolutionists, 

57. 

1,  her  advancement,  v.  197 ; 

;onstant  policy  with  regard 

ranee,  iii.  369 ;   eulogy  on 

)nstitution,  v.  138 ;  will  al- 

take  the  greatest  share  in 
lonfederacy  against  France, 

prosperity  of,  352 ;  natural 
sentationof  the  people,  what 
190. 

History,  abridgment  of,  vi. 

,  when  avowed,  is  always 
r.  393. 

iasm,  excited  by  other  causes 
es  religion,  v.  245. 


Eostre,  u  goddess  worshipped  by 
the  Saxonjj^  vi.  240. 

Epicureansi,  tolerated  by  thereat  of 
the  heathen  world,  vi,  109  ;  their 
system  of  phyaica,  the  most  ra- 
tional of  antiquity,  250 ;  why  dis- 
credited, 251. 

Equity  J  criminal,  a  monster  in  ju- 
rispnidence,  i.  353. 

Establkhed  chuTchj  tbe,  vi.  91 ; 
ou^ht  to  be  defended,  112-  &w 
Clmrcih- 

E^tubli&hed  religion  of  iho  statj^ 
hxa  often  torn  to  pieces  the  civil 
establt^shment,  vi,  -46;  method 
adopted  by  the  constitution  re- 
specting those  public  teachers 
who  are  to  receive  the  support  of 
the  state,  9G. 

Establishment,  legal,  groimds  of  a 
legisklive  alteration  of  it,  vi.  94. 

Establish  men  is,  folly  of  retaining 
them  when  no  longer  necessary 
or  useful,  ii.  84. 

Etiquette,  advuntagea  of  jt,  v.  296, 

Europe,  ante  cedent  to  the  preval- 
ence of  the  Roman  power,  vi., 
tB4 ;  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  305;  the  origin^  in- 
habitanLa  of  Greeee  and  Italy  of 
the  same  race  with  the  people 
of  Northern  Europe,  185 ;  a 
common  weal  til  of  nations,  v. 
211. 

Example,  the  only  argument  of 
effeiit  in  civil  life,  i.  352;  the 
only  sf^curity  against  a  corrupt 
one  J  what,  ii.  37. 

Exchequer,  the^  management  of,  ii. 

Eiecutions,  public,   effects   of,  v. 

513;      observations    on     Iheo^ 

515. 
Executive  government,  its  power 

over   the   laws,   i.   331  ;    should 

correspond  with  the  legislature, 

332. 
Executive  magistracy,  a  necessary 

element  in  its  constitution  pointed 

out,  ii.  470. 
Exercise,  bodily,  a  remedy  for  me- 
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landioly  «  d^eetioB,  L  148; 

necetsuy  to  tail  liiMnr   oigaas, 

ib. 
Exp6rim€nt%   duiker   of  making 

them  on  tumtn,  r.  94. 
Expreflteon,  a  dMr  one  d^erc;nt 

from  a  stroof  one,  L 180. 
Eye,  the  beonly  of;  i.  136. 
Eyre,  Sir  Bobert,  (SoUdtor-Gane- 

raly)  eztraet  firom  his  speech  ut 

the  trial  of  Dr.  Saaheterel,  iiu 

58. 

Factions,  ougbci  to  be  suppressed  by 
goyemmenki  ti.  116. 

Fame,  a  passiob  for  it,  the  iastinct 
of  all  preat  sonls,  L  427';  ih«i  se- 
parafion  of  it  fromTirtiie,  a  h&rah 
diyorce,  ii.  41. 

Fanaticism,  epidemical,  mbchiev- 
ous  tendency  of  it,  iL  424 ;  may 
be  caused  as  moidL  by  a  theory 
concerning  gorenimeiit  {L^  by  a 
dogma  in  reUgioD,  iiL  9$. 

Fanners,  danger  ai  making  expe- 
riments on,  y.  94;  amuunt  of 
their  usual  profits,  irka-U  ib.  ; 
difficulty  of  their  taidc,  95,  9?, 

Fauquier,  Goyemor,  on  the  Sump 
Act,  i.  422. 

Favouritism,  a  sjrstem  ol^  ^i  vari- 
ance with  the  plan  of  the  legisla- 
ture, L  331 ;  in  appointuit-fiid  to 
the  executory  goyemment  at  va- 
riance with  the  ccmstitatioii]  ib. 

Fayette,  La.    See  La&yette. 

Fear,  cause  of  it,  L  145 ;  eiirly  and 
provident  fear,  the  moihcr  of 
safety,  vi.  120. 

Feeling,  the  beautiful  in,  [.  133; 
enters  into  the  sublime,  112. 

Ferrers,  Earl,  his  trial  and  convic- 
tion by  the  Peers,  vi.  510- 

Finance,  new  projects  of,  proceed- 
ings of  men  of  sense  with  re^^ect 
to  them,  i.  257. 

Finances,  importance  of  tli«m  to  a 
state,  and  difficulty  of  mtmngiiLg: 
them,  ii.  496 ;  three  standards  to 
judge  of  the  condition  of  a  state 
yvith  regard  to  them,  i*  229 ;  nd- 


mimble    managetiieni    nt 
French  tinances^  ii,  69* 

Fmancial  refarms,  ii*  55 ;  prtDCipi 
of,  69, 

Fitiaticier,  public,  otyecita  of,  k 
A9H ;  duty  of  a  judiL'I*iita  one  in 
framing  a  plan  of  economy,  i* 
243  J  in  eectiring  a  Tevenuc^  E 
498,  514 

Fire,  why  worshipped  by  Ibr 
I>rnid»,  vi  20  L 

FirnineE3,  a  virtue  only  wbsn  it 
acccmpaiues  the  moeit  pffrf'l^ 
wisdom,  L  31 Q. 

Fitneaji,  noi  the  cauae  of  lH»ii^?t 
L  125;  its  e^ticim,  127,  8ei 
B&auty. 

Flu  William,  EarU  Burke'a  letter  td, 
on  ibe  regiddts  peace,  v.  35^, 

FlaUt^ry,  cauiieQ  of  lis  pj^rjiliinfle^ 
i,  81  ■  corrupts  both  ihe  gjfer 
and  rt^ceiirer,  iL  2^3  ;  Ihs  petfpUi 
dticeived  Ly,  76. 

Florent^^f  the  Jtipiiblic  o4  ^^^  ^* 
ginated,  vL  3C}B. 

Florida^  taken  from  Spain,  L  ^It^. 

Force,  objeciion  to  the  emplwroeflt 
of,  fur  com  periling  obudience  l» 
bad  Laws,  i.  463,  ii.  13  ;  ita  greil 
and  ackiiowltidgad  ctfeci  and  m- 
putation  not  Im  paired  by  an.  un- 
^illmgness  Ut  c-xeit  itiself^  455; 
\im  of  it  temporary,  lutoermiOi 
ftud  Jmrtful  to  the  object  wtack 
it  \a  d^Jfii^itjd  to  preserre,  L  4C3L 

Foretit  lands,  ii.  79  ;  propoiai  to 
parliatiif^nt  concoming  them,  tb< 

Foster,  Judge,  ejcirae:!  from  lus  iU* 
couffcsee,  vi.  44L 

Fox,  C.  J.,  his  characler,  ii,  2lfi; 
remarks  upoa  his  political  tim^ 
duct,  ill*  ^73 1  Mr.  Burlie't 
speech  on  his  East  Indk  Bil!} 
il  173;  panegyric  of  Mitt*  246; 
Mr,  Burke  rtrluctimtly  di^ftents 
(rom  hb  opluloti  coTioemmg 
France,  iU.  273j  animadverisoiW 
on  him,  v.  446;  political  prin^ 
ciple  concemiag  him,  iiL  485^ 
hk  conduct  contrasted  with  tliit 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  iv.   &07 ;    Ba 
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letter  to,  on  the  American  War, 
▼.446. 

France,  affairs  of,  in  1790,  iii.  272, 
348 ;  its  influence  on  other  Eu- 
ropean states,  395;  its  move- 
ments in  1792,  397 ;  probable 
consequences  of,  398 ;  Burke's 
propositions  for  aiding  the  king 
of,  in  1792,  402;  condition  of,  in 
1793,  407 ;  its  government  funda- 
mentally monarchical,  431. 

France,  and  England,  relative  posi- 
tion of,  i.  192 ;  credit  of,  228  ; 
properous  state  of  it  before  the 
Revolution,  iv.  333;  from  its 
vicinity  always  has  been,  and  al- 
ways must  be,  an  object  of  our 
vigilance  with  regard  to  its  power 
or  example,  iii.  270  ;  barbarous 
treatment  suffered  by  the  king 
and  queen  at  the  Revolution,  ii. 
343  ;  apostrophe  to  the  queen, 
348;  chivalry  of  France  extin- 
guished by  the  Revolution,  ib. ; 
remarks  on  its  population,  399; 
brief  review  of  its  condition  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  ib.,  401 ;  de- 
graded office  to  which  the  king 
was  appointed  by  the  Revolu- 
tionists, 472,  531 ;  state  of  things 
there  during  the  Revolution,  iii. 
8;  character  of  the  king's  bro- 
thers, 428 ;  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope dependent  on  its  being  a 
great  and  preponderating  power, 
360,  446;  observations  on  the 
sufferings  of  the  queen,  v.  381 ; 
character  of  the  aristocracy  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  ii.  407,  v. 
380;  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, 228,  244.  • 

Franchise  and  office,  difference  be- 
tween them,  iii.  305;  effect  of 
separating  property  from  it,  308. 

Francis,  Mr.,  ii.  230. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  conjectures  on  his 
visit  to  Paris,  v.  455 ;  his  ex- 
treme reserve,  iii.  30. 

Freedom,  religious,  vi.  63 ;  the  great 
contests  for  it  in  England,  chiefly 


on  the  question  of  taxation,  i. 
464;  but  in  the  ancient  common- 
wealths chiefly  on  the  right  of 
election  of  magistrates,  or  on 
the  balance  among  the  seyeral 
orders  of  the  state,  464;  cha- 
racter of  dvil  freedom,  ii.  30; 
our  best  securities  for  it  obtained 
from  princes  who  were  even  war- 
like or  prodigal,  ▼.  377. 

Freethinkers  in  England,  ii.  361. 

French  Directory,  the,  characters 
of  the  members  of  it,  ▼.  307 ; 
their  conduct  to  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, 386. 

French  monied  interests  at  yariance 
with  the  landed  interests,  iL  380 ; 
literary  cabal,  their  plan-  for  the 
destruction  of  ChristianUgr,  382, 
419 ;  Frenchmen  naturally  more 
intense  in  their  application  than 
Englishmen,  557 ;  mischievous 
consequences  of  this,  ib. ;  French 
emigrants  in  England  capable  of 
being  serviceable  in  restoring  the 
monarchy  to  France,  iv.  424. 

French  nobility,  the,  i.  432. 

French  republican  constitution  of 
the  National  Assembly,  L  446, 
453,  590 ;  compared  with  that  of 
England,  530. 

Frendi  Revolution,  the,  character 
of,  y.  208 ;  its  objects,  244 ;  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  English 
one  of  1688,  iii.  278 ;  reflections 
on,  ii.  277,  iii.  350 ;  particulars 
of,  518,  V.  120 ;  characterized  as 
one  of  doctrine  and  theoretic 
dogma,  iii.  350,  352 ;  its  funda- 
mental principle,  353. 

French  revolutionists,  the,  descrip- 
tion of,  iii.  432. 

Friends  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
society  of,  iii  479 ;  a  club  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fox, 
ib. ;  origin  and  character  of  it,  ib. 

Friends  of  the  people,  society  of, 
iii.  473 ;  origin  and  proceedings 
of,  ib.;  a  seditious  petition  of 
theirs,  499. 
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l'ruj;ality,  founded  on  the  principle 
tiiat  all  riches  have  limits,  ii.  85. 

I'yzoula  Khftn,  treatment  of,  by 
Warren  Hastings,  ▼.  *i9. 

(iape,  (Jeneral,  letter  from,  i.  420. 

GaJtracus,  the  Caledonian  chief,  vi. 
211. 

(laniinp-,  the  passion  for  it  inherent 
in  human  nature,  ii.  74 ;  a  gene- 
ral spirit  of  it  encouraged  by  the 
revolutionists  in  France,  463; 
not  unpleasant,  525;  they  who 
arc  under  its  influence  treat  their 
fortunes  lightly,  iii.  107. 

Garrick,   an  anecdote  of  him,  v. 

(Jauls,  their  character  in  remote 
times,  vi.  18G,  194;  tlicir  early 
incursions  into  Greece  and  Italy, 
I'^G;  reduced  at  last  under  the 
Romans  by  Caius  Ca!sar,  ib. ; 
policy  of  CoDsar  with  regard  to 
them,  ib. 

Gavelkind,  a  Saxon  law,  vi.  304. 

General  warrants  condemned,  i. 
182. 

Generation  of  men  and  of  brutes,  i. 
75. 

(ieneva,  difficulties  it  has  to  con- 
tend with,  V.  99. 

Genghiz  Kh&n,  his  conquests,  v. 
256. 

Genoa,  republic  of,  how  originated, 
vi.  308. 

George  II.,  some  of  the  great  mea- 
sures of  his  reign,  i.  321;  his 
character,  ib. 

George  III.,  state  of  the  nation,  and 
proceedings  of  government,  at  his 
accession,  i.  317. 

Germanic  custumary,  the  source  of 
the  polity  of  every  country  in 
Europe,  v.  214. 

Germans,  of  Scythian  original,  vi. 
302 ;  brief  account  of  their  man- 
ners and  institutions,  vi.  234. 

Germany,  irruption  of  the  Romans 
into,  vi.  187  ;  critical  situation 
of,  in  1791,  iii.  357;  how  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  Revolution 


in  Fninoe,  ib. ;  the  ontUiM  ^ 
the  constitution  of  Knglaml  aU 
ginated  there*  tL  281. 

Gibraltar,  importance  of  it  to  Bb^ 
land,  iii.  395. 

Girondists,  in  France,  iiL  418. 

GUstonbury  Abbey,  its  eztnnfr 
nary  wealth  and  splendonr,  ii 
246. 

Go-betweens,  what,  iiL  97;  tts 
world  governed  by  them*  ib. 

God,  contemplation  of  the  idaa  oC 
its  effect  on  the  mind^  i.  97; 
Scripture  images  oi^  96. 

Goddess  of  Reason  in  FnnoSv  ▼. 
427. 

Good  fame  of  every  man  on^t  to 
be  protected  by  the  laws,  vL  1A8L 

Gothic  custumary,  the  sonroe  of  tks 
polity  of  all  the  nations  in  Bnzope^ 
V.  214.    See  Gennanio. 

Government,  originates  with  the 
people,  i.  347 ;  legitimate  oljecti 
of,  ii.  332,  V.  107 ;  its  dntf  to 
foster  and  protect  thus  intensto  of 
every  part  of  the  empire,  iL  52; 
evils  of  subdivisions  in,  75 ;  tba 
great  use  of,  restraint,  t.  83; 
forms  of  a  free  one  not  altogeUw 
incompatible  with  the  ends  of  sa 
arbitrary  one,  i.  313 ;  project  of 
government  devised  in  the  covt 
of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Walai^ 
considered,  i.  315;  nature  and 
design  of  it,  ib. ;  name  of  i^ 
329 ;  important  ends  of  a  mix- 
ed government,  331,  v.  317 ;  fblty 
of  hazarding  plans  of  goTenimeiit» 
except  from  a  seat  of  authority,  i. 
148;  government  a  practiad 
thing,  ii.  29,  333;  character  of 
a  free  one,  30 ;  an  eminent  crite- 
rion of  a  wise  one,  64;  reform  in 
it  should  be  early  and  temper- 
ate, 65 ;  without  means  of  some 
change,  is  without  the  means  of 
its  conservation,  295;  difficolty 
of  framing  a  free  one,  385;  the 
particular  form  of  it  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  and 
habits  of  a  country,  iii.  36;  a 
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-  theory  concerning  it  may  be  ihe 
cause  of  fanaticism  as  much  as  a 
dogma  in  religion,  98 ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  one,  a  difficult  under- 
taking for  foreign  powers  to  act 
in  as  principals,  414 ;  not  subject 
to  the  laws  that  regulate  the  dur- 
ation of  individuals,  v.  78,  153 ; 
Bestraintj  the  great  purpose  of  it, 
83,  122 ;  policy  of  it  in  times  of 
scarcity,  99 ;  important  problem 
concerning  it,  107  ;  perishes  only 
through  its  own  weakness,  109; 
impossible  without  property,  256 ; 
ought  to  attend  much  to  opinions, 

>  yi.  115;  stands  on  opinion,  144. 
^Government,  British,  in  India,  iv. 
126. 

€rovemments,  various  forms  of,  i. 
22. 

Grace,  Acts  of,  impolicy  of  them, 
ii.  141. 

Gracefulness,  much  the  same  thing 
as  beauty,  i.  137 ;  an  idea  be- 
longing to  posture  and  motion^ 
ib. 

Granaries,  England  not  favourable 
for,  V.  98 ;  public,  danger  of 
erecting  them,  ib. ;  only  fit  for  a 
state  too  small  for  agriculture, 
99. 

Greece,  situation  of,  in  remote  times, 
vi.  185;  its  original  inhabitants, 
of  the  same  race  as  the  people  of 
Northern  Europe,  ib. ;  situation 
of  it  from  a  remote  period,  172. 

Greek  Church,  character  of  its 
clergy,  iii.  290. 

Green  cloth,  court  of,  its  origin,  ii.  82. 

Grenville,  Mr.,  portraiture  of,  i. 
406. 

Grenville,  Lord,  eulogy  of  him,  v. 
111. 

Grief,  nature  of  it,  i.  73;  distinct 
from  positive  pain,  ib. 

Guadaloupe,  commerce  of,  i.  195. 

Guienne,  William  Duke  of,  engages 
in  the  crusade,  vi.  339. 

Guilt,  when  gigantic,  often  over- 
powers our  ideas  of  justice,  iii. 
454. 
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**  Habeas  Corpus,"  remarks  upon 
the  suspension  of  it,  IL  2. 

Habit  and  use,  not  the  causes  of 
pleasure,  i.  123. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  Cromwell's  de- 
claration to  him  when  he  ap- 
pointed him  judge,  ii.  526 ;  defect 
in  his  history  of  the  common  law, 
vi.  413 ;  causes  of  it,  ib. 

Halifax,  Earl  of,  i.  267. 

Hallmote,  the  Saxon,  vi.  287. 

Happiness,  civil,  what,  v.  85. 

Hardicanute,  Prince,  vi.  269. 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  his  declaration 
on  rules  of  evidence,  vi.  479. 

Harold  II.,  King,  vi.  272. 

Harrington,  his  opinion  on  the  go- 
vernment of  a  state  without  pro- 
perty, V.  256. 

Hastings,  Warren  : — 
censured  by  the  Court  of  Direct- 
ors for  his  conduct  towards  the 
Rohillas,  iv.  128 ;  resignation  of 
his  office,  129,  385;  his  man- 
ceuvre  to  resume  it,  129,  387 ; 
his  disobedience  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  144 ;  his  unlawful  re- 
ceipt of  monies  and  presents  as 
governor-general,  158,  368 ;  his 
corrupt  traffic  for  office,  199; 
letters  from,  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, 207,  V.  63. 

Articles  of  charge  exhibited  against 
him : 

the  Rohilla  war,  iv.  220;  King 
Shaw  Allum,  229 ;  Rajah  of  Be- 
nares, 235;  designs  to  ruin  the 
Rajah,  244 ;  his  expulsion  of  the 
Rajah,  256;  effects  another  re- 
volution in  Benares,  275 ;  a  third 
revolution,  280 ;  his  treatment  of 
the  princesses  of  Oude,  288 ;  his 
conduct  towards  the  prince  of 
Farruckabad,  342;  to  the  Rajah 
of  Sahlone,  355;  his  disobedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  relative  to  contracts, 
356,  398;  his  treaty  with  the 
Ranna  of  Gohud,  408 ;  his  mis- 
management of  the  revenues  of 
2  V 
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Bengal,  413;  misijetneanoura  in 
Oude,  424;  Ms  trcatmaU  ot  tUo 
Great  Mogiil*  f^ii ;  hia  Ubels  on 
the  Court  cifpLrGcLoTij,  ^21^  *  the 
Maliratta  Wlir  and  peiLCep  v.  2 ; 
appendix  to  tlie  eigfitli  and  lix- 
teenth  duufae,  G3 ;  report  from 
the  committee  uti  the  inspection  of 
the  Lords' Jon  rnala  in  rcktion  to 
their  proceedings  on  bis  trials 
with  the  appendix,  iv,  451 ;  hi» 
condact  in  th^  treaty  with  the 
Mahrattas,  U.  ISi}]  his  treatment 
of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  1^7;  hU 
treatment  of  ths  Begums,  'i04  * 
arrests  of  the  Rojah  of  Beniu-ea, 
iv.  261 ;  give^  orders  for  the 
seizure  of  t]uf  treasurer  of  the 
.  Begums,  289  ;  authorizes  tho 
Nabob  of  Oude  la&eize  upon  and 
confiscate  to  hk  ova  proEt  the 
landed  estates  of  his  parcuLs, 
kindred,  an4  prinelpal  nobility, 
291 ;  endeavours  to  i^tiile  on  in- 
quiry into  his  proceed ingii,  327; 
regulations  of  the  %n&i  India 
Company  with  respect  Co  the 
violation  of  tli^ir  orders  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  357  ;  hia  conduct  witli 
regard  to  the  ahawftnce  to  ^ir 
Eyre  Coote,  663;  &nd  to  Bri- 
gadier*General  Stibbert,  3^34  ; 
and  to  Sir  John  Day^  3iiG ;  ami 
to  the  government  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, ib. ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
supply  of  grain  at  Fort  St,  George^ 
368;  charged  with  the  violation 
of  the  orders  nf  the  East  India. 
Company,  in  Um  cose  of  Munuy 
Begum,  372 ;  and  of  the  phous- 
dar  of  Houghly,  376 ;  and  in  the 
case  of  money  whioh  he  ad- 
mitted he  had  privately  received, 
377 ;  tenders  hU  rt^aignation  by 
Mr.  Lauchlin  Maelaine,  3Sp  ; 
Edward  Wheler,  Ei^q.^  ies  appoint- 
ed in  his  room,  dSii  ;  Mr,  H, 
denies  that  his  oillc^e  is  vacated, 
387;  General  C  la vering  presided 
in  council  as  governor-general  of 
Beiigal,  on  the  presumtd  resig- 


nation of  Mr.  H.^  Lb< ;  hii 
gnlar  procet!dinga  subm^qoaol  i6 
his  reaigimtiun,  38H  ^  tji^uiii^ti^ 
the  jud^^fl  an  titii  prvK^t'f^tiilii^ 
of  General  ChiT(?utjg,  .HSS^^  ka 
condncl  with  rej^atd  t«  tliewiN 
geoQ -general,  31it* ;  ^td  to  Ar- 
ckibtild  Frasefi  Esi^**  39^ ;  ht 
appoints  H-  J,  Suikvan  Ut  Uta 
othce  of  resident  at  Iho  Dttr* 
bar  of  the  Nabob  of  Aroot,  41)6; 
recommends  a  treaty  with  Uie 
Ronna  of  Gohnd,  40^  ;  hiis  con- 
duct with  repaid  to  tike  liuded 
e.<ttates  of  B^ujs&l,  412;  permtiA 
hk  owu  Banymi  to  hold  f^rma  to 
a  large  amount  in  different  ilk^ 
triet^,  in  Violation  of  hia  q^tr 
regulations,  415  ;  changcJi  the 
sy stein  of  the  coUeetion  of  the 
public  r*jvenut.\  and  the  adain^ 
ijj  [ration  of  eivil  and  cnutuul 
justice,  by  provincial  c<madli 
throughout  the  proviticee,  4'J^f 
refuses  to  relieve  thi**  dbtrt^  i4 
tlic  Nabob  of  Undv,  427;  iJl** 
guUy  as^ume^  the  delet^atiou  iA 
the  whole  funcUun^  of  the  v^^sit* 
cil,  for  the  purpose  of  ent^tiilf 
into  a  tieaty  with  the  Nabob  at 
Areot,  4^33;  uunecesssTil^  har- 
dens thjB  Nabob  oi  Oude  wiLb  Urn 
miiititenanee  of  iroop$^  to  tha  tis* 
siroction  of  Bruii«h  disclpliusp 
4;iG  ;  receives  unlawful  p^^iffDtt 
frouij  and  makes  unjusjilifiJibl&ds^ 
tnauda  on,  the  Nabob  of  Ouds^ 
ib. ;  urges  tJlie  capital  puniahmenC 
of  Almas  All  Kbiinf  on  his  simple 
allegation  ofolfcfnce^j  4G9  ;  CBUh* 
li^hea  in  the  governnit:Ut  &  systera 
of  disreputable  and  ruinotis 
terferenee,  477  ;  attempts 
abandon  tho  British  army  la 
discretion  of  tht^  Nabob  of  Oude, 
'iSi  ;  givca  ordi^r  for  ihe  inipri>ion* 
nicnt  of  MahoQiet  fl«2a  Kh^, 
wi^out  proefs  of  hts  ^uilt^  4^ ; 
appoints  J^lunny  Beguui  to  bd 
guardian  to  the  Nabob  of  BengalT 
4^5 ;    endeavours  to  oggrandi^s 
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tfie  power  of  the  Mahtattas,  523 ; 

*  the  Mogul  delivered  up  to  them 
through  his  instrumentality,  506 ; 
•<be  libels  and  asperses  the  CovltI 
of  Directors,   526  ;    forces    the 
•.  Mahrattas  into  a  war  by  repeat- 
edly invading  their  country,  v.  2 ; 
-  concludes  a  dishonourable  treaty 
of  perpetual  alliance  with  them, 
14 ;  his  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  rights  of  Fyzoola  Kh^n,  29  ; 
demands  5000  horse  from  Fyzoo- 
la Kh^n,  39 ;  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  treaty  of  Chunar, 
46;  consequences  of  the  treaty, 
50. 

Havannah,  conquest  of,  i.  194 ;  im- 
ports from,  195. 

Hawles,  Sir  John,  his  political 
opinions,  iii.  49,  56 ;  extract  from 
his  speech  at  the  trial  of  Doctor 
Sacheverel,  56. 

"  Heads  for  ConsideraUon,"  1792, 
iii.  394. 

Heathenism  intolerant,  vi.  108. 

Height,  less  grand  than  depth,  i. 
100. 

Helvctii,  remarkable  emigration  of 
them  related  by  Cajsar,  vi.  194. 

Helvelins,  M.,  ii.  S58. 

Henry  I.,  reign  of,  vi.  340. 

Henrj'  II.,  reign  of,  vi.  354;  con- 
dition of  the  clergy  during  his 
reign,  356 ;  prerogatives  claimed 
by,  362. 

Henry  IV.  of  England,  his  conduct 
relative  to  the  duchy  and  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  ii.  76. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  brief  charac- 
ter of  him,  ii.  407. 

Hii,  or  Coiumkill,  brief  account  of 
it,  vi.  249. 

Hillsborough,  Lord,  i.  398. 

Hindostan.     See  India. 

"Hints  for  a  Memorial,"  to  be  deli- 
vered to  M.  de  M.  M.  (French 
Minister),  iii.  345. 

History,  moral  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  it,  ii.  411,  414,  iii.  456; 
caution  with  regard  to  the  study 
of  it,  45G. 
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History  of  England,  by  Burke^  vi. 
184. 

Hobbes,  a  remark  of  his  on  war^  i. 
10. 

Hoche,  Genera],  attacks  Ireland,  t. 
281. 

Holland,  its  desire  for  a  connexion 
with  France,  iii.  368;  how  far 
revolutionary,  ib.  , 

Holland,  Sir  John,  extract  from 
his  speech  at  the  trial  of  Doctor 
Sacheverel,  iii.  64;  his  thoughts 
on  the  rights  of  the  people,  ib. 

Holy  Land,  the,  condition  of,  at 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  vi. 
377. 

Homer,  his  art  in  framing  simili- 
tudes, i.  59;  a  simile  from  the 
Iliad,  71 ;  his  representation  of 
discord,  obscure  and  magnificent, 
93 ;  no  instance,  in  the  Iliad,  of 
the  fall  of  any  man  remarkable 
for  great  strength  touches  us  with 
pity,  167 ;  has  given  to  the  Tro- 
jans more  of  the  amiable  and  so- 
cial virtues  than  to  the  Greeks, 
168 ;  the  passion  he  desires  to 
raise  with  regard  to  the  Trojans, 
is  pity ;  admiration  with  regard 
to  the  Greeks,  ib. ;  his  masterly 
representation  of  the  grief  of 
Priam  at  the  death  of  Hector,  iii. 
26 ;  observation  on  his  represent- 
ation of  the  ghosts  of  heroes  at 
the  sacrifices  of  Ulysses,  vi.  200 ; 
his  works  first  introduced  into 
England  by  Theodorus,  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  249. 

Honest  men,  no  safety  for  tiiem^ 
but  by  believing  evil  of  evil  men, 
iv.  362. 

Horace,  the  truth  of  an  assertion  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry  discussed,  1. 
91 ;  a  passage  from  him  in  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Burke's  theory 
of  the  sublime,  98. 

House  of  Commons,  reform  of,  to 
be  attempted  with  great  caution, 
vi.  2 ;  limitation  of  its  powers, 
130.     See  Commons. 

House  of  Lords.     See  Lords. 
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Houwhold,  the  royal,  h^t  stroig 
trkcea  of  foudftlity,  u.  62. 

Upward,  the  pMUntbri^pistr  bis 
charofiiert  lu  H2. 

UoM^Ci  Lord,  ii^  1@ ;  bis  eliaractef, 
T,  124. 

Howe,  Gi^eraip  il.  IS,  v>  454 

Hudjbms,  humorous  \mm  f^om, 
applicabJe  ki  the  modem  Whigs, 
iii,  67. 

Hume^  Mr.,  hbs  accoimt  of  the  se- 
cret of  Houseeau^a  prmoiples  Kt£ 
compoaitioo,  ii.  4tl  |  hh  remarks 
on  John  BaLi|  iii.  377. 

HumilLty,  ime,  the  bosii  of  the 
Christiao  aysteirit  ii,  536;  hu- 
manity caojiot  bti  de^ftded  hy  it, 
T,  167. 

Hundred  Court,  the,  among  the 
Saxons,  vi.  289. 

HundredSf    the,    m    England,    t- 

Husbandry  labourers,  classes  of,  y. 
91. 

Husbandry,  classification  of  labour- 
ers in,  V.  96. 

Hyder  All  Khikn,  iii.  159 ;  achomo 
of  the  cTodiLors  of  th&  Nabob  of 
Arcot  to  expel  Mm  from  his  ter- 
ritory, iii.  1 57;  dreaiful  devest - 
ation  caused  by  him  in  the  plains 
of  Hio  Camnti[^,  iii.  160. 

Hypxthra  of  the  Greeks,  what,  tu 
2t>5. 

Imagmntiaa,  what,  u  &8  ;  gnaliiios 
and  powers  of^  ib. ;  no  boimds 
to  mcrii's  passiouB  ^vhtsn  they  are 
influenced  by  k,  iii.  99. 

Imitation,  the  passion  of,  L  32;  its 
source  and  use,  ib. ;  its  influcnee 
on  society,  &3. 

Impeachment,  powers  and  proeeed- 
in^  of  parlmmciLt,  in  coses  of,  vi^ 
4*23 ;  the  f^Tsnt  guardian  of  the 
purity  of  the  constitution,  L  350 ; 
report  of  comtnitt^o  upon  the  im- 
peaohmBat  of  Warren  Hastings, 
vi,  423 ;  law  and  practice^  in 
impeach  mcnia,  427 ;  articles  of 
impeachment,  iv.  220. 


Impey,  Sir  Eiyili,  It.  27&,  397^ 

Impriaonmeitt  for  dobt,  cnui^  I 
the  law,  ii.  140. 

Inoonuislenjcy^      Burke*!     ikft 
against  iht  cliai^e  Qf,  itu  24. 

Indecision,  tkti  nj|,iumt  aoco^ 
of  Yiolence,  iii*  97» 

IndemnihctLtion,  caw  of  tha 
sites  of  a  RiKid  pettoe,  1.  207, 

lndemiiity»  now  iir  it  slunild  In 
granted  to  th«  French  fisraW 
tioniatd,  Iti.  4^2  ;  acts  of,  pibht*^ 
bU  effects  of  them  as  means  id 
reconciling  Prance  to  a  monancbi 
iti.  452i 

Independence  of  mind,  always  mm* 
or  loss  influanc^d  by  indepe&ilt 
ence  of  fortune,  ri.  137. 

I  Km  AX— 

Imporlance  of  govemiag  it  well 
iL  175  s  affairs  of^  iii.  I29;  t\- 
tent  of  the  British  teniiaiy  ^ 
ii.  131;  popuihikUaD:  of^  ib.;  du- 
racier  ot  its  population,  I^; 
British  gOTemiucnt  in,  iw*  iM\ 
treatmtfut  of  its  pritieo  by  t|i 
Company,  ii.  ISl;  consequ^KCl 
of  British  rule,  194;  revenneadt 
iii.  213  ^  connexion  of  Great  Bit* 
tain  with  in,  Iv.  29 ;  mode  if 
carrying  on  trjide  with,  3tlj  coft* 
eequtinces  of  this,  46;  e]ef«^ 
Report  of  commititfe  of  Comniflii 
on,  iv,  207  ;  appendixes  to  muk, 
ib. 

India  Bill,  Burke^s  speech  on  FoK'ib 
ii.  173. 

IndiffcFDUce,  pleasure,  and  piiilf 
three  states  of  the  mind,  i.  68l 

Indolence,  the  prevailing  ehAfttoW^ 
i^D  of  th^  fsshionabln  clan  of 
mankind,  \u  177, 

Indutsuy^  dang^irs  of  di«o«mf«flD| 
'ii,vL  43. 

Infidels  never  to  be  toleroted,  »t' 
112. 

Inilnice,  artificial,  consists  ^ 
cession  and  tinifof mity  of 
i.  101,  15  L 

Infinity,   effect  of*  oti  th« 
101;  artificial,  ib,  J  51  i 


rated,  »t' 
ofiafl^ 
a  iUiW^^^n 
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of  the  sublime,  101 ;  in  pleasing 

I .  objects,   a   cause    of    pleasure, 

.    104. 

Uliieiice  of  the  Crown,  operaticm 
ofit,u313. 

laheritanoe,  Saxon  laws  of,  vL  302 ; 
excellency  of  the  principle  of  it 
in  the  British  constitution,  ii. 
307- 

Isnorations,  to  innovate  is  not  to  re- 
form, ¥.  120. 

iMolTency,  who  ought  to  suffer  in  a 
4»ae  of,  ii.  385. 

iMtitutions,  soundness  of  the  mate- 
rials, of  more  importance  than 
the  £siahion  of  the  woric,  in  poli- 
tical institutions,  r.  75;  not  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
duration  of  individuals,  78  ;  how 
to  be  established,  79;  benefits  of 
them,  tL  88. 

Inteiest  of  a  debt,  the  only  thing 
that  can  distress  a  nation,  i.  229. 

Interests  of  the  labourer  and  the  em- 
plover,  not  opposite,  v.  87. 

Interference  of  foreign  States,  ii. 
531. 

Interference  in  the  affairs  of  nations, 
when  justifiable,  ii.  300 ;  justified 
by  Vattell,  iii.  458. 

Intolerance,  mischief  of  it,  vi.  110. 

Ireland  : — 
Early  history  of,  ii.  575 ;  English 
policy  towards,  i.  483,  iiL  322; 
laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in,  vi.  5 ;  remarks  on,  18,  49, 
56 ;  consequences  of»  42 ;  re- 
marks on  the  condition  of,  v.  452 ; 
probable  consequences  of  a  separ- 
ation between  England  and  Ire- 
land, vi.  85  ;  trade  of,  objections 
to  Lord  North's  scheme  for  re- 
gulating it,  ii.  43;  taxation  ot, 
46 ;  danger  of  a  proposed  tax 
upon  it,  i.  245 ;  early  and  unin- 
terrupted participation  in  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  England, 
i.  483 ;  two  letters  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Bristol,  relative  to  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  ii.  43;  Mr. 
Burke's  defence  of  his  conduct 


with  regard  to  it,  13S;  noeat 
plan  for  the  govenunent  of  Ire- 
land,  ixL  283;  the  true  levohi- 
tion  there,  when,  322;  atate  of 
religion  th«re  before  the  grant  of 
Pope  Adrian,  vi.  36;  nature  of 
the  grant,  ib. ;  letter  on  tiieaflUra 
of;  in  1797,  80;  .importance  of 
Irehuid  to  Qreat  Britain,  85 ;  re- 
duction of  it  by  Henrr  II.,  366 ; 
previous  condition  ot  it,  366; 
nature  of  the  country,  lb. ;  mo- 
tives which  led  Adnan  lY.  to 
commission  Henry  II.  to  re- 
duoe  it,  365. 

Irish  absentee  tax,  ▼.  437;  objfec- 
tions  to  it,  439. 

Irish  affairs,  vindication  of  Bniice'a 
conduct. in  ralatioii  to,  ▼.  ^2, 
510. 

Irish  Catholici,  lawa  agaiiift,  iii. 
284. 

Irish  church,  the,  remarks  on, 
vi.  73;  evils  resulting  from  it, 
75. 

Irish  language,  names  of  the  let- 
ters of  it  taken  from  the  names 
of  several  species  of  trees,  vi. 
367. 

Irish  toleration  bill,  thon^^  on,  v. 
486. 

Isocratea,  remark  of  his,  in  one  of 
his  orations  against  the  Sopldsti, 
i.  3. 

Italy,  situation  of;  in  remetiifaBei, 
vu  185;  in  1791,  iiL  362;  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  same 
race  as  the  people  of  Northern 
Europe,  vi.  185;  its  situation 
from  a  remote  period,  186 ;  ex- 
posed to  French  power,  iiL  396. 

Jacobinism,  the  revolt  of  tolenta 
against  property,  v.  207,  vL  68 ; 
principles  of,  52;  objects  of  ite 
attack,  59;  by  establishment 
what,  V.  207. 

Jacobins,  their  character,  v.  190, 
vL  53;  their  object,  IiL  493; 
supposed  number  in  England,  v. 
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Jacquerie  in. France,  insurrection 
and  subjugation  of  it,  iii.  87. 

Jamaiwi  and  Dominica,  ports  open- 
ed, i.  183. 

Jekyl,  Sir  Joseph,  his  thoughts  on 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  iii.  58, 
62;  extract  from  his  speech  at 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  iii. 
61,  62  ;  his  character,  60. 

Jews,  a  source  of  great  revenue 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  vi. 
323. 

Job,  a  passage  in  that  book  amaz- 
ingly sublime,  i.  93;  the  noble 
description  of  the  war-horse,  the 
wild  horse,  and  the  unicorn  and 
Icviatlian,  i.  95. 

John,  reign  of,  vi.  385;  contest 
between  him  and  the  barons, 
397. 

Joy  and  grief,  i.  73. 

Judge,  duty  of  one,  vi.  496 ;  judges 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  feel  the 
necessities  of  the  state,  ii.  117. 

Judgment,  and  wit,  difference  be- 
tween tliem,  i.  58  ;  ought  to  re- 
gulate the  reports  of  the  senses, 
iii.  125 ;  a  coarse  discrimination, 
the  greatest  enemy  to  an  accurate 
judgment,  v.  90. 

Judicat.ure  of  France,  ii.  475. 

Juries,  j)ower  of,  in  prosecutions 
for  libels,  vi.  155 ;  should  take 
the  law  from  the  bench,  162  ;  not 
an  institution  suddenly  formed, 
IGO;  not  instituted  by  Alfred, 
260. 

Juridical  act  different  from  a  legis- 
lative one,  vi.  128. 

Jurisprudence,  historical,  its  study 
much  neglected,  vi.  413;  nature 
and  importance  of  the  science,  ii. 
.'i67  ;  character  of  it  in  France,  v. 
206 ;  state  of  the  study  of  it  in 
England,  vi.  413;  whole  frame 
of  it  altered  since  the  Conquest, 
415. 

Jui-y,  trial  by,  among  the  Saxons, 
vi.  299. 

Justice,  the  standing  policy  of  civil 
society,  ii.  426, 


Keppel,  Lord,  diaxacter  o(.t. 
146. 

Kilkenny,  statutes  of,  prove  the  Oh 
cient  ezietence  of  the  epiritaf  tke 
Popery  lawe,  iii.  320. 

King,  the  things  in  which  he  lae  a 
individaai  concern,  L  343;  Ui 
extensive  power,  ii.  554 

Kings,  naturally  lovers  of  low  eoa- 
pany,  ii.  106;  in  what  seneedw 
servants  of  the  people,  iL  308. 

King's  Friends,  the,  a  fiudon  m 
called,  1.  315 ;  their  pvooeedim 
316;  their  character,  329;  the 
origin  of,  342;  conseqaencee  of 
their  acts,  371. 

Knight-errantry,  origin  of  i^  tL 
351. 

Labour,  an  article  of  timde,  ▼.  88; 
a  remedy  for  melancholy,  L 149; 
necessary,  why,  148;  called  iff 
the  ancients  ituirumeiUym  eoeefc, 
V.  88;  is  that  on  which  a  men  ■ 
most  to  rely  for  the  repayment  of 
his  capital,  ib. ;  andent  clasnfi- 
cation  of  it,  ib. 

Labourer,  and  employer,  an  im« 
plied  contract  always  betwen 
them,  V.  86 ;  his  first  and  fiud*: 
mental  interest,  what,  88* 

Labouring  classes,  the,  happiiMH 
of,  V.  85. 

Labouring  poor,  impropriety  of  (hi 
expression,  t.  84. 

Lacedemonians,  at  the  head  of  the 
aristocratic  interests  of  Greece^ 
iii.  351. 

La  Fontaine  has  not  an  origiul 
story,  vi.  91. 

Lafayette,  iii.  418,  433. 

Lally  Tolendal's  Letter,  ii.  346. 

Lancaster,  duchy  ot  original  tiee  ofi 
ii.  76 ;  conduct  of  Henry  IV.  re- 
lative to  them,  ib. 

Landed  interests,  conduct  of  Um 
French  republic  with  .regard  to 
them,  iii.  353. 

Landed  property,  the  firm  baiii 
of  every  stable  government,  ▼. 
342. 
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'  -Landed  estates  of  the  Crown,  re- 
marks on,  ii.  7f). 

I^mdsand  forests.  Crown,  objections 
to  them,  it.  79. 

Landisfem,  brief  account  of  it,  yi, 
249. 

Xanfranc,  character  of  him,  vi. 
331. 

Langrishe,  Sir  Hercules,  letter  to, 

•  on  the  Catholic  question,  lii.  298  ', 
second  letter  to,  vi.  56. 

Langton,  Stephen,  his  appointment 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  through 
the  influence  of  the  pope,  vi. 
393,  396 ;  oath  administered  by 
him  to  John,  on  his  absolution, 
395. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  Burke's  reply 

to,  V.  no. 

Law,  evils  of,  i.  38 ;  remarks  on 
the  study  of  it  among  the  Ame- 
ricans, 467 ;  origin  and  progress 
of,  an  interesting  object  of  in- 

.     quiry,  vi.  412. 

'  Law  of  neighbourhood,  what,  v. 
216. 

**  Law  Suit,**  observations  on  that 
comedy,  vi.  180. 

Lawful  enjoyment,  the  surest  me- 
thod to  prevent  unlawful  gratifi- 
cation, iii.  308. 

Law's  Mississippi  scheme,  charac- 
ter of  it,  ii.  511. 

Laws,  can  reach  but  a  little  way, 
i.  331 ;  their  severity  tempered 
by  trial  by  jury,  353 ;  superseded 
by  occasions  of  public  necessity, 
ii.  101  ;  bad  ones,  the  worst  sort 
of  tyranny,  148 ;  cannot  wholly 
influence  manners,  v.  108;  civU 
laws  not  all  merely  positive,  216 ; 
two  things  necessary  to  the  solid 
establishment  of  them,  vi.  20; 
equity  and  utility  the  two  found- 
ations of  them,  22 ;  ought  to  be 
in  unison  with  manners,  106; 
written  in  Ent;land  in  the  native 
language  until  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, 417 ;  written  in  other  north- 
em  nations  in  Latin,  ib. ;  reason 
of  this  difference,  ib. ;  of  Eng- 


land, their  sources  not  well  laid 
open,  412;  alterations  in,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Conquest,  417; 
heterogeneous  character  of,  ib. ; 
Saigon,  294-;  character  and  ob- 
jects of,  295. 

Laws  of  England,  essay  towards  the 
histonr  of  them,  vi.  412. 

Laws  of  Canute  the  Great,  remarks 
on  them,  vi.  418;  review  of  the 
sanctions  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
laws,  419 ;  sources  of  them, 
421. 

Lawyers  in  the  French  NaUooBal 
Assembly,  ii.  315. 

Learning,  an  attention  to  it  neces- 
sary to  Chrialianity,  vi.  247 ;  con* 
tributed,  in  the  early  ages,  to  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  358. 

Lechmere,  Mr.,  his  thou^^ts  on  the 
British  constitutioOi  iii.  46,  61 ; 
extract  from  his  speech  at  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  iiL  46, 
48,  61. 

Legislative  right,  not  to  be  exer- 
cised without  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  those  who  are  to  be 
governed,  iii.  27;  a  legislative 
act  different  from  a  juridical  one, 
vi.  128. 

Legislation,  important  problem  in 
it,  T.  107. 

Legislators,  bound  only  by  the  great 
principles  of  reason  and  equity, 
and  the  general  sense  of  man- 
kind, iL  333;  character  of  a  wise 
legislator,  430;  his  duties,  v« 
108,  vi.  19 ;  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing of  the  ancient  legislators,  IL 
454. 

Legislature,  true  end  of  it  what, 
iii.  27,  55 ;  rights  of  it,  with  re- 
gard to  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  64. 

Leland,  Doctor,  his  able  refutation 
of  infidelity,  vi.  111. 

Length,  too  great,  in  buildings, 
prejudicial  to  grandeur  of  effect, 
i.  104. 

Letters  (Burke's)  to  the  Shei 
of  Bristol,  ii.  1 ;  his  two  1      »- 
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to  ^ntlemen  in  Bristol  respect- 
ing Ireland,  43;  to  an  Irish 
peer,  on  laws  against  the  Catho- 
lics, iii.  28*2  ;  to  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe,  on  Irish  Catholics, 
29S,  vi.  56;  to  William  Elliot, 
Ertq.,  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
attack,  V.  67 ;  on  the  Uegicide 
Peace,  152;  to  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  434 ;  to  Fox,  on  the  Ame- 
rican war,  4 16  ;  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  454. 

Levellers,  ii.  322. 

Libel,  power  of  juries  in  prosecu- 
tions for,  vi.  154 ;  bill,  for  defin* 
ing  the  powers  of  juries,  165; 
parts  of  it,  what,  158. 

Libelling,  not  the  erimo  of  an  illi- 
terate people,  vi.  157. 

Liberty,  cannot  long  exist  amongst 
a  corrupt  people,  ii.  40;  descrip- 
tion of,  vi.  63. 

Liberty  and  commerce,  the  two 
main  sources  of  power  to  Great 
Britain,  i.  441 ;  mistakes  about 
liberty,  30  ;  cannot  long  exist 
where  the  people  are  generally 
corrupt,  40 ;  necessity  of  regu- 
lating it,  282 ;  how  men  are  qua- 
lified for  it,  556;  Mr.  Burke's 
declaration  of  his  ideas  concern- 
ing it,  iii.  28  ;  difficulty  of  a  con- 
trivance fitted  to  unite  public  and 
private  liberty,  113;  review  of 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution  in 
favour  of  it,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  vi.  411. 

Light,  all  colours  dependent  upon 
it,  i.  106 ;  produces  an  idea  of 
greatness,  lb. ;  when  excessive, 
resembles  darkness  m  its  effects, 
107  ;  light  and  riant  colours  un- 
favourable to  the  sublime,  108. 

Limerick,  treaty  of,  observations 
on  it,  V.  168. 

Literary  cabal,  in  France,  ii.  338. 

Liturgy,  of  the  Established  Church, 
alteration  in  it,  vi.  97. 

Loans,  remarks  on,  y.  313. 

Locke's  remark  on  wit  and  judg- 
ment, i.  58;  on  the  church,  vi.  100; 


•  an  opinion  of  his  conosfiiii 
sure  and  pain»  conaidend,!  90; 
his  opinion  concenuDg  dtcf 
considered,  155. 

Longinus,  a  remark  of  hii  oi  ill 
effect  of  anblimo  pawafw  ialha 
works  of  oiaton  and  ped%  L 
84. 

Lords,  Honae'  oi;  joriadietun  o(  ii 
coses  of  impeachmenta  tL  4S7 ; 
its  lawi  and  rulea  of  piooeediBt 
428 ;  affected  alann  a  a  np-  ' 
posed  intrenchment  bj  it  on  Ibb 
balance  of  the  oonatitutian  in  tke 
reign  of  George  II..  L  3SS ;  in- 
flaence  of  it,  ib. ;  the  IbeUart 
part  of  the  constitution,  liL  SOO. 

LondnesB,  a  aonrce  of  the  inhKiM^ 
i.  109. 

Loais  XIV.,  his  oondoot  at  lbs 
peace  of  R jawick,  reaaoB  ma 
by  him  for  the  rerocalioB  of  the 
edict  of  Nantx,  tL  25;  Ui  dii- 
like  to  his  miniater  Lonnai^  iL 
471. 

Louis  XVL,  canae  of  French  koi- 
tility  to  him,  IL  531 ;  hb  f 
cial  reforms,  59;  hia  ~ 
T.  257 ;  barbaroua  tveatmaBt  ei« 
perienced  by  him  at  the  Befota- 
tion,  ii.  342,  343^  347,  531 ;  un- 
justly called  an  arUtraiy  bob- 
arch;  degraded  oflBca  to  wUA 
he  was  appointed  by  the  rafoln- 
tionists,  469 ;  not  the  flnt  cMie 
of  the  evils  by  which  he  anffmd, 
T.  249 ;  character  of  Ua  brothei% 
iii.  428. 

Louisiana  relinquished  to  Spain,  L 
206. 

Lore,  forsaken,  the  feelings  eon* 
nected  with  it,  L  75  ;  ita  origin 
and  nature,  113;  distinct  fiom 
lust,  ib. ;  generally  described  by 
diminutive  epithets,  132,  160; 
the  physical  cauae  of  it»  what, 
160. 

Lucretius,  paasagea  from  him  ilhs* 
trative  of  the  theoiy  of  the  iob* 
lime,  L  98, 177. 

Luxury,  some  good 
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of  it,  i.  299 ;  a  tax  on  it»  the  only 
,  !-cantribation  that  can  be  called 
■■\    Tolnntaiy,  v.  318. 

Macartney,  Lord,  iii.  165 ;  his  state- 
ments on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
affairs  not  credible,  166. 

Machiavel,  an  observation  of  his 

■  on  war,  i.  10 ;  a  maxim  of  his,  v. 
383. 

Madmen,  singular  fact  concerning 
them  accounted  for,  i.  102. 

Magna  Charta,  obsenrations  on  it, 
ii.  305 ;  iii.  315;  origin  and  na- 
ture of  it,  vi.  402 ;  objects  and 
n visions  of,  405 ;  events  which 
to  it,  410. 

Magnanimity,  in  politics,  often  the 
truest  wisdom,  i.  509. 

Magnificence,  a  source  of  the  sub- 
lime, i.  105. 

Magnitude,  in  buildings,  necessary 
to  the  sublime,  i.  103. 

Mahomet's  conquests,  v.  256. 

Mahrattas,  the,  v.  2. 

Majority,  in  a  commonwealth,  what, 
iii.  82  ;  not  true,  that  in  all  con- 
quests the  decision  will  be  in 
their  favour,  vi.  122.  See  Multi- 
tudes. 

Malesherbes     murdered     by    the 

.  French  revolutionists,  v.  381. 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  v.  281,  294, 
299,  305,*  307. 

Malvoisins,  what,  vi.  350. 

Man,  proportion  not  the  cause  of 
beauty  in,  i.  118 ;  becomes  in  his 
progress  through  life  a  creature 
of  habit  and  opinions,  ii.  34 ;  a 
religious  animal,  362. 

Manifestoes,  on  what  occasion  com- 
monly made,  iii.  410;  matters 
usually  contained  in  them,  ib. 

Manilla,  ransom,  remarks  on  it,  i. 
286. 

Mankind,  division  of,  into  separate 
societies,  i.  26. 

Manners,  while  they  remain  entire, 
correct  the  vices  of  law,  ii.  11 ; 
corrupted   by    civil   wars,    ib. ; 


maintained  in  Europe  ibr  am, 
by  the  spirit  of  nobility  ana  of 
religion,  350 ;  in  England,  isfa- 
enced  by  France,  352 ;  had  doiit 
alone  in  England  what  institu- 
tions and  manners  together  had 
done  in  France,  iii.  356 ;  states- 
men ought  to  know  what  apper* 
tains  to  them,  v.  108 ;  of  more 
importance  than  laws,  208  ;  lawi 
ought  to  harmonize  with  them, 
vi.  106. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  his  declaratioa  <m 
rules  of  evidence,  vi.  481. 

Manuiaotures,  English,  v.  334. 

Mara,  an  ancient  Sazoa  goddess, 
vi.240. 

Maratta,  invaded  by  the  Bast  India 
Company,  ii.  188;  treaty  with 
them,  ib. 

Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  Fiiiiic«, 
her  fortitude  under  ill  treatment, 
ii.  347;  animated  d^scripti(m  m 
her  in  youth,  348. 

Marriage,  importance  of  the  Ciuia- 
tian  doctrine  concerning  it,  ▼• 
209 ;  endeavours  of  the  French 
National  Assembly  to  desecrate 
it,  209 ;  speech  on  marriage  act, 
vi.  168 ;  restraints  upon  it  in  tiie 
reign  of  King  John,  404. 

Marriage  Act,  royal,  remarka  on, 
vL  168;  principles  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  169. 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew*  iL 
413. 

Mathematical  and  metaphysical  xea* 
soning  different  from  moral,  vi. 
133. 

Matrimony,  its  objects,  vi.  169. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  not  loved  by 
Louis  XIV.,  ii.  471 ;  saying  of 
his  on  settling  the  match  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  a  daughter  of 
Spain,  ib. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  importance  to 
England  of  keeping  a  strong  na- 
val force  there,  208. 

Merchants,  English,  first  consulted, 
i.  183 ;  evidence  given  by  them 
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to  parlianu-nt,  ios]«0(iiiip:  Ame- 
rica, 'JM),*'2K) ;  qiialitii's  of  them, 
what,  li.  227. 

Mercy,  iiut  opjioscd  to  justice,  iii. 
■ir);i,  V.  r)Ii<;  consists  not  in  the 
weakness  of  the  means,  but  in 
the  beniLMiily  of  the  ends,  v.  4C(>. 

Merh)ti,  John,  h'tt(!r  to,  t)n  Burke's 
conduct  oil  Irisli  affairs,  v.  510. 

Metai)hysiiian,  nothiu;;  harder  than 
the  lieari  of  a  thorout^h-bred  one, 
V.  1  11. 

Middlesex  election,  speech  on,  vi. 
12<3. 

Migration  in  early  times,  caused  by 
pasturajje  and  hunting,  vi.  192; 
and  by  wars,  11)3. 

Militia,  probable  origin  of  it,  vi. 
371. 

Military  life,  observation  on  it,  v. 
319.' 

Military  ofllccr,  the  qualifications  of 
an  able  one,  v.  320. 

Milton,  his  admirable  description 
of  d(>ath,  i.  90 ;  his  celebrated 
])ortri>it  of  Satan,  92;  his  fine 
<lescii])ti()n  of  the  Deity,  107; 
example  from  him  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  sounds,  1 10;  of  noble  paint- 
inf^^s,  179. 

Ministerial  a])pointments,  qualifica- 
tions for,  i.  331. 

Ministers,  conduct  of  several  dur- 
ing; tlie  French  Revolution,  iii. 
379;  British  to  be  controlled  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  506; 
observations  (m  their  duty  in 
piviiij;  information  to  the  public, 
v.  210. 

Minority,  advantages  ])ossessed  by 
a  discontented  one  over  the  ma- 
jority, v.  190;  condu(;t  of  the, 
in  1 703,  iii.  4G7 ;  Burke's  de- 
fence against  the  attacks  of,  v.  G7. 

Mint,  the  management  of,  ii.  90. 

Military  force,  objections  to  the 
emi)lovment  of,  for  enforcing  bad 
laws,  1.  -103. 

Misleioe,  why  venerated  by  the 
Druids,  vi.  202. 


Mixed  government,  a,  i.  33. 

Moderate  men,  the,  in  France^  ii, 
556. 

Modes  of  life,  advantxiges  of  them, 
427  ;  injustice'of  disturbing  them, 
ib. 

Modesty,  excellence  of  it,  i.  129, 
V.  81  ;  ought  to  be  regulated, 
ib. 

Mogul  Empire,  charter  granted  by 
it  to  the  East  India  Company,  ii« 
264. 

Mogul,  the  Great,  conduct  of  the 
East  India  Company  towards,  ii* 
184;  sold  by  them,.ib. ;  treaty 
with  him  alleged  to  be  broken  1^ 
him, 1«7. 

Mona,  (the  Island  of  Anglesea,)  the 
principal  residence  of  the  Druids 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  vi.  210  ;  reduced  by  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus,  ib. 

Monarchy,  preferred  by  Boling- 
broke  to  other  governments,  ii- 
397 ;  one  of  its  characters,  to 
have  no  local  seat,  iii.  429. 

Monasteries,  advantages  of  the 
early  ones,  ii.  428 ;  character  of, 
in  remote  times,  vi.  242. 

Monckton,  General,  i.  194. 

Money,  the  value  of  it  how  to  be 
judged,  V.  312. 

Monied  companies,  dangerous  to 
tax  great  ones,  i.  258 ;  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  set  a  value  on  their 
money,  v.  313. 

Monied  interests,  when  formidable 
to  a  government,  ii.  380. 

Monk,  General,  character  of  an 
army  commanded  by  him,  ii* 
543. 

Monopoly  of  authority,  an  evil  of 
capital,  a  benefit,  v.  96 ;  trade  in 
the  interior  of  India,  iv.  85. 

Monsieur,  brother  of  Louis  XVI., 
iii.  427. 

Monson,  Colonel,  ii.  230. 

Montesquieu,  his  remarks  on  the 
legislators  of  antiquity,  ii.  455; 
his  thoughts  on  the  English  consti- 
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tution,  iii.  113;  character  of  him, 
ib. 

Moral  duties,  not  necessary  that 
the  reasons  of  the  practice  of 
them  should  be  clear  to  all,  i.  4. 

Moral  order  of  things,  the  view  of 
great  disasters  in  it,  attended 
with  similar  advantages  to  those 
which  we  derive  from  a  contem- 
plation of  miracles  in  the  physi- 
cal, ii.  353;  moral  reasoning 
diiferent  from  mathematical,  iii. 
16;  moral  questions  never  ab- 
stract, vi.  123. 

Morality,  public,  want  of  in  public 
men,  i.  295 ;  consequences  of 
this,  298. 

Mortality,  a  general  one,  always  a 
time  of  remarkable  wickedness, 
vi.  141. 

Mounier  and  Lally,  ii.  546. 

Multitudes,  shoutings  of  a  great 
one,  a  cause  of  the  sublime,  i. 
1()9;  a  majority  of  the  multitude, 
toid  by  the  head,  not  the  people, 
iii.  92. 

Music,  observation  concerning  the 
beautiful  in  it,  i.  140. 

Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  Subah  of  Dec- 
can  and  other  provinces  sold  to 
him  by  the  East  India  Company, 
ii.  186;  some  account  of,  iii. 
116;  Burke's  speech  on  Mr. 
Fox's  motion  for  the  production 

.  of  papers  relating  to  him,  122 ; 
his  debts,  197. 

Nabob  of  Oude,  treatment  of  him 
by  the  East  India  Company,  ii. 
197. 

Nantz,  edict  of,  reason  assigned  by 
Louis  XIV.  for  the  revocation 
of  it,  and  observations  on  it,  vi. 
25. 

Naples,  how  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  Revolution  in  France,  iii. 
363. 

Nation,  state  of  it  in  1770,  i.  306; 
speculation  of  the  ministry  on  the 
cause  of  it,  308;  animadver- 
sions on  them,  309. 


<<  Nation,  Present  SUte  of  the," 
animadversions  on  a  pamphlet 
so  called,  L  185 ;  purpose  of  it^ 
189. 

National  Assembly  of  France,  ilL 
93 ;  corresponds  with  the  Revo- 
lution Society  of  London,  ii.  279 ; 
character  of  it,  315, 435 ;  studies 
recommended  by  it  to  the  youth 
of  France,  535  ;  endeavours  to . 
imitate  Rousseau,  ib. 

Natural  power  in  man,  the  senses^ 
the  imagination,  and  the  judg- 
ment, i.  54.' 

Natural  Society,  vindication  of,  i. 
2 ;  what  it  is,  7. 

Natural  state  of  society,  inconTeni- 
ences  attendant  on,  i.  6. 

Nature,  state  of,  inconveniences  of 
it,  i.  7. 

Nature,  the  social,  impels  a  man 
to  propagate  his  principles,  t. 
245. 

Navigation,  of  Great  Britain,  i. 
199;  Act  of,  observations  on  it, 
264. 

Navy,  the  great  danger  of  econo- 
mical experiments  upon  it,  i.  341. 

Navy  Pay  0£Sce,  proposed  reform 
of,  ii.  95. 

Necessity,  invincible,  remarks  onit, 
V.  310. 

Neckar,  Mens.,  his  financial  re- 
forms, ii.  62;  his  estimate  of 
French  debt,  389. 

Negro  slavery,  abolition  of,  ▼.  521. 

Negro  slaves,  remarks  on  all  at« 
tempts  to  excite  an  insurrection 
among  them  by  proclamation  in 
the  colonies,  v.  468. 

Negro  Code,  sketch  of  it  in  1792,  ▼ 
521. 

Neighbourhood,  law  of,  what,  v 
216. 

Netherlands,  French  influence  there, 
iii.  369. 

Neutrals  in  politics,  iii.  435. 

Newfoundland,  view  of  the  trade 
with  it,  i.  222. 

New  Spain.    See  Spain,  New. 

Newspapers,  powerful  influence  of 
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tioa  in  Frtiiot»  UL  8ft6. 

Kiglit,  a  towoft  9i  tht  fobUiMi,  i 
89»  106. 

Noaillei,  l^ooMte  !•,  iiL  484. 

NdbUity,  Om  Fnmck,  tt.  407;  «lia< 
zmcter  o(  lb.  |  obmoor  linftiat 
them,  an  urtiaM,  40a.  . 

Non  -  Intarfwitkm,  prinolple  of, 
falsely  aralied  1^  Buofeaii 
powers,  iiL4lOOi 

Korman  Conqmei^  CTtoaoriifiry 
facility  of  it»  tL  S7S;  attempt  to 
account  for  U|  373;  the  gieAt 
era  of  tKe  SicUdi  laws,  4S1 

Normandy,  reunion  of  it  lo  the 
crown  of  Franoe,  Ti.  9BI. 

Normans,  the»  their  invaeien  of  Bri- 
tain, Ti.  273 ;  state  of  Bnropt  at 
the  time,  305. 

North,  Lovd»  obeenratioM  CB  Us 
character,  t.  117, 4Mb 

Nourelle  Etoise  cf  BoMsaan,  r< 
540,  541. 

Nova  Scotia,  wofinoe  oi,  iL  113. 

Novelty,  the  lofe  oi,  the  flnt  mid 
simplest  emotioa  eC  the  hmmn 
mind,  i.  67 ;  the  danger  of  in- 
dttlging  a  desire  fiir  it  In  pmotical 
cases,  iii.  13. 

Nundcomar,^Bijah,  hanged*  ii.  855, 


Oak,  the,  why  venemtod  by  the 
Druids,  vi.  301. 

Oath,  purgation  by,  among  the 
Saxons,  vi.  399. 

Oath,  coronation,  the,  iii.  310» 

Obscurity  necessary  to  prodnee  ter- 
ror, i.  88;  why  move  aUboting 
than  clearness,  90^ 

Observations  on  the  condnet  of  the 
minority  in  1793,  iii.  469. 

Obstinacy,  thott|^  a  great  and  rsry 
mischievous  rice,  closely  allied 
to  the  mascoUne  Tiitne%  i. 
427. 

October  6  1789,  the  morning  oC  in 
France,  ii.  3^ 

Office,  men  too  nradi  oonvomaitt 
in  it,  have  rarely  enlarged  mind^, 
i.  407, 409.  '  _ 
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OMcers,  militaiyt  tokiw^  of  (bo  for^ 
timde  rcKjmtt'd  of  them*  f.  3^ 

OfSces,  taxcj)  vu^  iL  66 ;  the  'Sivmf 
eat,  why  held  In  feudal  timeibv 
considerable  penfon^t  82* 

Opinion,  popular*  an  equivocal  teA 
of  merit,  T,  J  J  8  ;  the  generaEilj 
q£  it  D<»t  to  h&  jud^d  ot  hj  tii^ 
tioi»e  of  the  accUmftLion^  191; 
public  opinion,  tlje  biLsta  of  tu* 
thority,  463.  vL  J  4 'J. 

Opitiiuna,  men  iui  pelted  lo  proiM' 
guie  their  own,  by  the  fiocifti  m- 
lure,  V,  24b  ;  frequently  pide 
and  dir^^ct  th«  affk^tians,  273 ;  tkt 
most  decided  o(t<m  etatci-d  in  thu 
form  of  questions,  372 ;  tlio  in- 
terest and  duty  of  govetmoent 
to  attend  much  to  ibemp  tL  114, 

Opium,  salu  of,  in  Indii^  it.  BA. 

Oppression,  the  pa^rQU  and  most 
ilikt'rate,  proper  judges  of  it,  iiL 
326. 

Oiange,  the  Prince  of^  his  decli 
tionSi  iii.  66. 

Ordeal,  purgation  hy,  among  (k& 
Saj^ons,  vi.  299, 

Oiido,  Nabob  of^  hi«  ireattnent  by 
the  E^C  India  Com  puny,  iL  W[ 
prmtiesaea  of,  treatment  of»  hj 
Warren  Hasiings,  iv.  288,  42*1 

Pam»  pleasure,  and  indiffffrencrp 
the  three  states  of  the  mind,  I 
GS ;  dijferetioe  betn^een  the  fe- 
mDVal  of  it  and  positive  pkaAur^, 
70  ;  a  source  of  the  siibEimri 
112  J  eauso  of  it^  116;  how  i 
cause  of  d^lighi,  147. 

Pain  and  pleasure^  each  of  ft  poei- 
tive  nature,  u  68, 

Paine,  Thoma*,  t_  68  ;  rem  arks  on 
his  eliaracter,  395. 

Paint  in  ^^  its  effect  on  the  passion^ 
i.  90. 

Paintiti^  and  po^trj,  when  the  pleft" 
e^tes  arising  from  either  spmg 
from  the  pteiiauresof  imitAtion— 
aud  when  from  those  of  sjmpa* 
thy,  i.  83, 

P^dulph,  the  Pope's  legate, 
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politic  dealing  wifh  Rkg  John» 
vi.  395 ;  parallel  between  his  con- 
duct to  King  John,  and  that  of 
the  Roman  consuls  to  the  Gar- 
thai^inians  in  the  last  Punic  war, 
397. 

Papal  power,  uniform  steadiness  of 
it  in  the  pursuits  of  its  ambitious 
projects,  vi.  394. 

Papal  pretensions,  origin  of  them, 
vi.  346. 

Papal  Slates,  how  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  Revolution  in 
France,  iii.  363. 

Paper  money  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  France,  ii.  510. 

Papers,  private,  seizure  of  con- 
demned, i.  182. 

Parliament,  remarks  on  it,  iL  259 ; 
power  of  dissolving  it,  the  most 
critical  and  delicate  of  trusts  vest- 
ed in  the  Crown,  i.  259 ;  a  security 
provided  for  the  protection  of 
freedom,  v.  474 ;  on  the  duration 
of,  vi.  1,  132;  disadvantages  of 
triennial  parliaments,  137. 

Parliamentary  control,  importance 
of  it,  i.  333. 

Parliamentary  disorders,  ideas  for 
the  cure  of  them,  i.  ]  85. 

Parliamentary  reform,  thoughts  on, 
i.  366  ;  short  parliaments,  vi. 
132.     See  Commons,  House  of. 

Parliaments,  shorty  thoughts  on,  i. 
365. 

Parliaments  of  France,  character 
of,  ii.  476. 

Parsimony,  a  leaning  towards  it  in 
war  may  be  the  worst  manage* 
ment,  i.  214  ;  parsimony  is  not 
economy,  V.  126;  a  short-sighted 
one  injurious,  312. 

Party  divisions,  inseparable  from  a 
free  government,  i.  185 ;  the  part 
which  a  good  citizen  should  take 
in  them,  ib.  ;  character  of  a 
party,  375  ;  mischievous  tenden- 
cy of  them,  V.  131. 

The  Passions: — 
Joy  and  grief,  i.  73 ;  those  which 
belong  to  self-preservation,  74; 


those  which  bel(»ig  to  society,  75 ; 
those  which  belong  to  8elf-]»e- 
servation  turn  upon  pain  and 
danger,  ib. ;  those  which  bekng 
to  generation,  76 ;  final  cause  of 
the  difference  between  those  that 
belong  to  self-preservatiim,  and 
those  which  regard  the  society  of 
the  sexeSfib. ;  the  social  pastioast 
78 ;  sympathy,  ib. ;  imitation, 
82;  ambition,  83;  uses  of  the 
passions*  85;  those  caused  by  the 
sublime,  88 ;  terror,  its  effeol  on 
the  mind,  ib. ;  effects  of  paiotiiig 
and  poetry  cm  the  passions,  90; 
difficulty  of  inquiring  into  their 
causes,  91;  how.  influenced  by 
words,  178  ;  an '  indulgenot  A 
them  incompatible  with  freedom, 
ii.  555 ;  stroi^  ones  awaken  tho 
Acuities,  ▼.  191 ;  do  not  ^Xwm 
awaken  an  infirm  judgment,  278 ; 
passions  which  interest  men  in 
the  characters  of  others,  vL  178. 

Pasturage  and  hunting  weakm 
those  ties  which  attach  men  to 
any  particular  habitation,  vL  193. 

Paulus,  observations  of  his  on  law, 
vL23. 

Peace,  requisites  d  a  good  coo,  i^ 
203;  a  judgment  may  be  fbrnied 
of  what  it  is  likely  to  be,  from 
the  steps  that  are  made  to  bring 
it  about,  t.  165 ;  a  good  grouad 
of  it  never  laid  until  it  has  been 
nearly  concluded,  172;  an  ar- 
rangement of  it  in  its  nature,  a 
permament  settlement,  236. 

Peerage,  the,  servility  o^  to  the 
court,  i.  323. 

Peers,  House  oi.  Sm  Lords,  House, 
of. 

Penal  laws,  evils  of  suffering  them 
to  remain  inoperative,  vi.  104. 

Penal  statute,  of  William  III., 
against  the  Papists,  repeal  of  it, 
u.  145, 149. 

Pension,  Burke's  defence  of  his,  v. 
110. 

Pensions,  state,  reasons  for,  iL  108 ; 
paymaster  oi^  97. 


^8 


People,  the,  not  tlwqrt  bloBtlto  in 


time  of  pabHo  dimdin,  L  111) ; 
temper  of  them  th»  ehitf  itiid  j 


of  a  statenua,  807 ;  fiMmlly 
fifty  ^een  bahiiMthmd  in  tkiclr 
politicB,  811 ;  a  comwiioii  with 
their  intemCi,  a  necewttj  e^a- 
lificatioii  of  a  ministiy,  AA; 
seDse  of  them  how  to  bo  as- 
certained by  die  king,  837 ; 
ought  to  hare  the  power  to  pro- 
tect their  repieMatatiT«%  896  ■ 
liberty  cannot  kmg  ezlft  whore 
they  are  generally  conopt,  ii. 
40 ;  the  prey  of  impoetoii,  2^3 1 
danger  of  an  abniw  of  it,  iiL  414 ; 
people  of  England  lore  a  mi  le- 
gated monarcbr  more  than  ott^n 
a  good  republic,  66 ;  danger 
of  teaching  them  to  disrestrd 
their  moral  obligations  to  thieir 
govemon,  77 1  ue  natnnl  oon- 
trol  on  authority,  78;  idea  at- 
tached to  the  phxaee,  63;  the 
duty  of  government  to  aiteod  to 
their  ymoe,  ▼.  463;  generally 
right  in  their  dispntet  with  go- 
vernment, i.  810 ;  have  no  inter- 
est in  diiorder,  ib.;  the  mmtce 
of  power,  ii  122;  in  nHiat  tense 
80,  288. 

People  of  France,  who  are  the,  iii. 
414;  dangerona  tendency  of  a 
power  capable  of  resisting  ereti 
their  erroneous  choice  of  an  ob- 
ject, vi.  3;  points  in  whioii  thfjy 
are  incompetent  to  give  advice  to 
their  representatives,  134. 

Perfection,  not  the  cause  of  baanty, 
i.  129. 

Perry,  Rt  Hon.  Edm.,  letter  tO| 
1778,  V.  486. ' 

Persecution,  religious,  indeSnisildej 
vi,  28;  an  observation  of  Mr- 
Bayle  on  it,  29 ;  general  observ- 
ations on  ity  67. 

Persecutor,  a  violent  one,  frequent- 
ly an  unbeliever  in  his  own  creedj 
V.  415. 

Peters,  Hugh,  remarks  on  his  ut- 
inon,  ii.  338. 


Petition   of  Ripht^  recognises 
inheritable  tiature  af  the  2n^^ 
crowijt  ii.  305, 

Philosophical  int^uirie^,  how  to  \i 
cotiduciDd,  and  nm  of  thctnrfrv- 
fiu^e  to  Sublime  and  Bcauilfilt  i 

Physic,  the  profc^ssLon  of  it,  lb  iH' 
cient  times,  annexed  m  tttt 
priesihood,  vi.  2CJ2* 

Physio|^iomy  hn^g  a  con^idej 
share  in  thn  beauty  of  the  hui 
species,  i.  136< 

PictSt  lhe»  vi.  224  ;  P Lets'  iiriU, 

PU ^images,  eju'Iy  ndvantagci 
them,  y'u  247, 

Pilgjlm^s  PrOfress,  remarlc  00^  v 
61. 

Pitt,  Wm*,  remarks  cmhbcendi 
iii,  506 ;  his  ad  mlrnhle  dcelsi 
on  the  war  witli  the  Freiicii 
public,  y,    185  ;    eulogy  cf 
spewh  on  the  war  vflQi  Fi 
2m. 

Place  Bill,  proposed  remedy 
parliamentary  disorders,  L  3B' 

Placenai^D,  thouflit^  on  their  h&i 
SBiits  In  parliament,  u  305 

PlagueSt    in  Athens  and    ii 
dou,  wickedness  remarkably 
Vttient  during  their  conLhaui 
vi.  HI. 

Pleasure,  the  manner  in  which  Oa 
removal  atfcttts  the  mind,  i.  68,0* 

Pleasure  and  ptklQ^  ohseTVaUcms  oa 
them,  i.  C8, 

Pleasure,  pain,  and  indifferent, 
three  states  of  the  mind,  i.  69 ; 
each  of  a  positiTe  naturej  70 ;  pleii- 
surea  which  belong  ioac*ciciy,  75. 

Poetry,  its  effects  on  the  paa^sioaa,  I 
91 ;  more  powerful  than  paiatinp, 
in  moving  thero,  90 }  th^  rationftlt 
of  thisj  169  ;  not  strictly  an  imi* 
ttttive  art,  177  ;  does  not  depend 
for  its  effect  on  the  raising  ef 
sensible  images.  17U  ;  this  CJiem^ 
pi i bed,  174;  ailecta  rather  l>) 
sympathy  ihan  imilation,  17?; 
descriptive  puetjy  operatei  iMe&f 
by  substitution,  ib,  — 
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Poland,  character  of  the  revolution 
there,  iii.  101 ;  state  of,  previous 
to  the  revolution,  103 ;  contrast- 
ed with  the  revolution  in  France, 
359,  367  ;  partition  of,  v.  251. 
'  Policy,  a  refined  one,  the  parent  of 
confusion,  i.  454;  insepariU)le 
from  justice,  ii.  426. 
.Political  connexion,  held  honour- 
able in  the  ancient  common- 
wealths,  i.  374;  an  injudicious 
or  mischievous  system  not  ne- 
cessarily of  short  duration,  iii. 
375. 

Political  economy  had  its  origin 
in  England,  v.  124. 

Political  parties,  advantages  of,  i. 
373. 

Politician,  the,  business  of,  i. 
378. 

Politics,  dififerent  in  different  ages; 
i.  311 ;  ought  to  be  adjusted  to 
human  nature,  380;  unsuitable 
to  the  pulpit,  ii.  286. 

Polybius,  anecdote  concerning  him, 
ui.  328. 

Poor,  the  labouring,  their  poverty 
owing  to  their  numbers,  v.  84; 
proper  compassion  for  them, 
what,  ib.,321. 

Pope,  the,  treatment  of  him  by  the 
French  Revolutionists,  v.  286 ; 
his  disputes  with  Henry  I.,  vi. 
346;  his  motives  for  giving 
Henry  II.  a  commission  to  con- 
quer Ireland,  367. 

Popery,  laws  affecting  it,  in  Ire- 
land, V.  5 ;  remarks  on  them,  vi. 
19,  50 ;  their  consequences,  42, 

Popery  Laws,  (Ireland,)  tracts  on, 
vi.  5;  letter  on,  to  W.  Smith, 
49. 

Popular  election,  essential  to  the 
great  object  of  government,  vi. 
132  ;  evils  connected  with  it,  ib. ; 
the  great  advantage  of  a  free 
state,  i.  333;  remarks  on,  vi. 
133. 

Popular  opinion,  an  equivocal  test 
of  merit,  v.  117. 

Population,  increase  in,  not  compa- 


tible with  bad  govemmentt  u. 
2(99;  rapid  increase  of  it  in  Ame- 
rica, i.  456 ;  state  of  it,  a  certain 
standard  by  which  to  estimate 
the  effects  of  a  government  on 
any  country,  iL  399;  review  of 
the  state  of  it  in  France,  ib. ; 
effects  of  peace  and  war  on  it 
compared,  v.  322; 

Portugal,  out  of  the  road  of  French 
politics,  iii.  366. 

Power,  idea  of,  its  effect  on  the 
mind,  i.  94 ;  all  sablimity  a  mo- 
dification of  it,  95;  incompft* 
tible  with  credit,  258  ;  the 
civil  power,  when  it  calls  in  the 
aid  of  the  military,  perishes  by 
the  aid  it  receives,  342;  arbi- 
trary power  steals  upon  a  people, 
by  being  rarely  exercised,  iL  10 ; 
persons  pomessed  of  power  ought/ 
to  have  a  strong  sense  of  religion, 
365;  difficulty  and  importance 
of  managing  it  well,  iv.  280 ;  not 
easily  abandoned,  364;  dissen- 
sions in  the  commonwealth  most- 
ly concerning  the  hands  in  which 
power  is  to  be  placed,  iii.  77; 
necessity  of  teaching  men  to  re- 
strain the  immoderate  desire  and 
exercise  of  it,  ib. ;  active  power 
never  placed  by  wise  legislatoii 
in  the  hands  of  the  multitude, 
78 ;  danger  of  a  resumption  of  it 
by  the  people,  82;  not  always 
connected  with  property,  372; 
the  possession  of  it  discovers  a 
man's  true  character,  r.  246; 
men  will  make  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices to  obtain  it,  vi.  140. 

Pownall,  Governor,  i.  263. 

Prejudice  cannot  be  created,  .Ti. 
52. 

Prerogative,  remarks  on  the  exer- 
cise of  it,  ii.  28. 

Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the, 
growth  of,  i.  313;  means  em- 
ploye<4  to  effect  this,  ib. 

Presbyterianism,  remarks  on  it,  iii. 
444. 

Prescription,  part  of   the  law  of 
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nature,  iu  422 ;  the  most  recog- 
nised title  in  jurisprudenco,  vi.  80. 

Present  stale  of  the  nation,  obaenr- 
ations  on,  L  185. 

PrcservAtion,  self,  the  passions 
which  belong  to  it,  i.  74. 

Price,  Dr.  Richard,  his  sermon  on 
tlic  French  Uevolution,  ii.  285 ; 
ob-ser\  ations  on  it,  283,  3U2,  326, 
3r>2  ;  declarations  of,  vi.  125. 

Price  of  commodities,  how  raised, 
V.  90 ;  danger  of  attempting  to 
raise  it  by  authority,  89. 

Priestley,  declarations  of,  as  to  the 
church,  vi.  125. 

Primogeniture,  law  of,  iiL  69 ;  right 
of,  impolicy  of  taking  it  away, 
ib.,  vi.  7. 

Principal  of  a  debt,  cannot  distress 
a  nation,  i.  229. 

Principalities,  English,  ii.  71 ;  evils 
resulting  from  them,  74 ;  propos- 
ed reform  of  them,  78  ;  proposal 
of  Mr.  Burke  to  unite  them  to 
the  Crown,  74. 

Privations,  all  general  ones  great, 
i.  99. 

Probert,  John,  ii.  72. 

Profit,  an  honest  and  fair  one,  the 
best  security  against  avarice  and 
rapacity,  ii.  105. 

Property,  necessity  of  securities  for 
it  in  a  republic,  ii.  .446  ;  influ- 
ence of,  i.  325 ;  laws  affecting, 
among  the  Saxons,  vi.  302 ;  how 
affected  by  the  laws  against 
Popery  in  Ireland,  42 ;  ought  to 
predominate  over  ability  in  the 
representation,  ii.  324;  import- 
ance of  the  power  of  perpetuat- 
ing it,  324 ;  not  inseparably  con- 
nected with  power,  iii.  372. 

Proportion,  w^hat,  i.  118;  not  the 
cause  of  beauty  in  vegetables, 
114;  nor  in  animals,  117;  nor 
in  the  human  species,  118  ; 
whence  the  notion  of  it  arose,  122. 

Prosperity,  discovers  the  (cal  cha- 
racter of  a  man,  ii.  533 ;  a  con- 
stant prejudice  in  favour  of  it, 
iii.  425. 


Protestant  Meendweyp  vi.«i  «b- 
■errationi  on  it,  61. 

Protestant  AaaociaficBj  oImIp 
versiona  on  it,  11. 143. 

Protettant,  in  what  aettio  tkeiMi 
was  declared  ao,  at  the  Rtfoli- 
tion,  iii.  306 ;  Protealanfifm  Mt 
then  undefined,  309. 

Protestanta,  errora  of  tha  eailj  mHi 
ii.  145 ;  miacomdoct  of  Umim  ii 
the  south  of  France  at  the  Baro- 
lution,  444L 

Provisiona,  trade  o(  danger  of  tiB- 
pering  with  it,  r.  83. 

Prudence,  the  firat  in  rank  of  tie 
political  and  moral  TirtnMk  iii. 
16 ;  its  rules  and  definitioBB  nl- 
dom  exact,  nerer  univeFHl,  v. 
158;  its  deciaiona  diflbr  from 
those  of  judicature,  iv.  514. 

Prussia,  policy  of^  iiL  441. 

Psalms,  abound  in  inatancea  of  te 
union  of  a  aacred  awe  irith  oar 
ideas  of  the  Deity,  L  96. 

Public  afiiurs,  atate  of  than  |n- 
vious  to  the  formation  of  iha 
Rockingham  adminiatration,  L 
266. 

Public  men,  want  of  public  moiw 
ality  iu,  i.  295 ;  deaiderata  iii| 
298 ;  not  all  equallj  cormpt,  iL 


Public  opinion,  the  dnty  of  i 

men  to  consider  it,  L  307,  iL  63, 

V.  464. 
Public  service,  meana  of  rewud- 

ing  it  necessary  in  eveiy  atate,  iL 

102. 
Punishment,  conaiderationa  neoe^ 

sary  to  be  observed  in  inflictiag 

it,    ilL    454;   inflicted    by  the 

Saxons,  tL  301 ;  remarka  on  the 

nature  of  it,  ib. 
Punishments,  modes  of,  among  the 

Saxons,  vi.  301. 
Purgation   by    ordeal    and   oath, 

among  the  Saxons,  Ti.  296. 
Purveyance,  and  receipt  in  kiad, 

what,  iL  84;    taken   away  hf 

Charles  IL,  ib. ;  and  afterwaids 

revived^  ib. 
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Pythagoras,  his  discipline  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  Socrates,  vi.  198; 
silience  why  enjoined  by  him,  lb. 

^akerism,  aristocratic,  tI.  125. 
dueen  of  France.     See  Marie  An- 
toinette. 

Ransom,  by  auction,  (in  American 
taxation,)  method  of  it  imprac- 
ticable, i.  502. 
Haymond,  Count  of  Tholouse,  en- 
gages in  the  crusade,  tI.  337. 
Heason,  sound,  no  real  virtue  with- 
out it,  ii.  535 ;   never  inconve- 
nient but  when  it  comes  to  be 
applied,  vi.  24 ;  the  standard  of, 
i.  53 ;  its  influence  in  producing 
the  passions,  i.  79. 
Heasoners,  men  often  the  worst  rea- 
soners  for  having  been  ministers, 
i.  235. 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, ii.  277,  519. 
Reform,  practical,  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon,  ii.  437. 
Reform  in  parliament,   to  be  ap- 
proached with  great  caution,  vi. 
3 ;  should  be  slow,  ii.  439  ;  short 
parliaments,  vi.  132.     See  faX' 
ther.  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
Ck)mmons*  House. 
Reform,  economical,  speech  on,  ii. 

55. 
Reform  in  representation   of   the 

House  of  Commons,  vi.  144. 
Reformation,  different  from  change, 
V.  120 ;  observations  on  it,  ii.  439, 
vi.l. 
Reformation,  the,  observations  on 

it,  ii.  144 ;  effects  of  it,  iii.  350. 

Reformations,  in  England,  have  all 

proceeded  upon  the  principle  of 

reference  to  antiquity,  ii.  306. 

Reformers,    English,    conduct    of 

them,  ii.  420. 
Regicide,  by  establishment,  what, 

V.  207. 
Regicide  Commonwealth,  a,  what, 

V.  207. 
Regicide  Peace,  the,  thoughts  on, 
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V.  152,  356;  three  letteis  on, 
152,  231,  261;  fourth  letter  on» 
358. 

igion,  a  principle  of  energy,  L 
466;  among  the  most  poweiAil 
causes  of  enthusiasmi  ▼•  245 ; 
the  basis  of  civil  society,  iL  362 ; 
paramount  to  all  human,  lawi, 
vi.  32;  the  Chruitian,  oveKame 
all  opposition,  194;  the  magis- 
trate has  a  xig^t  to  direct  the 
exterior  ceremonies  of  it,  108 ; 
writers  against  it  never  set  np 
any  of  their  own,  i.  5 ;  eflbcta  of 
it  on  the  colonists  of  Americ^ 
474;  respected  in  En^^d,  ii. 
26  ;  a  strong  sense  of  it  neces- 
sary to  those  in  power,  33 ;  mis- 
chievous coneequences  of  ohanf^ 
ing  it,  except  under  strong  con- 
viction, iii.  443. 
Religious  ceremonies*  vi.  106. 
Religious  freedom,  vL  61. 
Religious  persecution,  indefiensible, 

vi.  104. 
Religious  opinions,   not  the  only 

cause  of  enthusiasm,  v.  245. 
Remarks  on  the  policy  of  the  allies 

in  1793,  iU.  410. 
Rent  derived  from  land,  should  be 
returned  to  the  industry  nhenoe 
it  came,  U.  430. 
Repetition  of  the  same  story,  ef- 
fects of  it,  iii.  356. 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Commons,  in  relation  to  prece- 
dents and  the  course  of  proceed- 
ings in  impeachment,  vi.  423. 
Representation,  virtual  advantage! 
of,  iii.  334 ;  personal,  oljections 
to,  vi.  146. 
Representation  of  America  in  the 
British  parliament,  impossible,  i. 
260;  ought  to  represent  the  abi- 
lity as  well  as  tlra  property  of  a 
state,  ii.  324  ;   comitarison  be- 
tween the  representation  of  Eng- 
land Ad  that  of  France  in  the 
National  Assembly,  458 ;  natural, 
what,  V.  190. 
Representation  to  his  M^e     . 
2  o 
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the  speccli  from  tliu  tliruiic,  ii. 
'219. 

Kepnrscntutive,  his  duty  to  hU  con- 
iititiHtiits,  i.  -14ti,  ii.  G>i. 

IlL'])uhlic,  thti  Athenian,  i.  31. 

Hrptit)Iicun  guvemmcnt,  remarks 
on,  iii.  36. 

Republics,  ancient,  ii.  453. 

lU'senihlance,  pleasing  to  the  ima- 
gination, i.  59. 

Kosulutionfl»  moved  by  Burke,  re- 
specting America,  i.  510. 

Ucsponsibility,  nature  of  it,  ii.  472, 
V.  35 1. 

lit^vcnue,  great  importance  of  it  to 
a  state,  ii.  497  ;  demands  great 
ability  fur  its  management,  ib. ; 
of  Franco,  ib. 

K<.'V(:nu(;s  of  the  Crown,  object  of 
thu  alterations  in,  i.  360 ;  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  vi.  319. 

Kijvolution,  the  French,  character 
of,  V.  210;  as  it  aifecfjed  oUier 
nati(;ns,  231 ,  302 ;  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  1688,  iii.  278 ; 
}?en(?ral  observations  on  it,  ii.  308 ; 
characterized  as  a  revolution  of 
doctrine  and  theoretic  dogma^  iii. 
350;  as  relates  to  foreign  states, 
V.  *J31. 

Revolution  of  1688,  diminished  in- 
fluence of  tlie  Crown  at  that  time, 
how  compensated,  i.  314;  brief 
remarks  on  it,  iiL  278 ;  princi- 
ples of  it  in  the  Declaration  of 
Jii(//it,  ii.  290 ;  groimds  of  it,  iv. 
432. 

Revolution  Society,  the,  ii.  283; 
corresponds  with  the  National 
Society  of  France,  280 ;  its  ori- 
gin and  character,  ib. 

Revolutionists,  the  French,  de- 
scribed, V.  246,  435. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  an  excellent 
observation  of  his  on  taste,  iii.  114. 

Rich,  th(!,  trustees  for  the  poor,  v. 
81.;  their  duties  stated^^ib.  j  de- 
pendent on  the  poor,  u). ;  need 
the  consolations  of  religion,  iv. 
234. 

Richard   I.,  brief   account  of  his 


reign,  vi.  376;  pAimllel  betvMi 
him  and  Gharlei  XII.  of  Sweden, 
384. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  hated  br  Looii 
XIII..  iL  471. 

Rider's  Almanac  refenad  to,  t. 
360. 

Rights,  presumed,  their  tBacHt  of 
great  weight  in  deciding  on  their 
validity,  iii.  92. 

Rights  of  men,  theory  ci,  vdmi- 
versions  on  it,  ii.  331,  iiL  M; 
the  rights  of  men  often  sopbiili* 
cally  confounded  with  their 
power,  ii.  335. 

Rioters  of  1780,  Burke's  lettsnci 
their  execution,  ▼.  513,  515. 

Robespierre,  hia  character,  iiL  4H 
V.397. 

Rochefoucault,  CardihaL  and  Dnki 
of,  ii.  386. 

Rochford,  Lord,  his  conduct  irith 
regard  to  Corsica,  L  34U. 

Rockingham  Administration,  th^ 
account  of,  i.  182 ;  Marqoii  of, 
Burke's  letter  to,  on  the  proposed 
secession  of  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ▼.  454; 
state  of  public  affairs  at  the  fonna- 
tion  of  his  Administration,  L  267 ; 
character  and  conduct  of  it,  27S ; 
ideas  of  it  with  regard  to  Amen* 
ca,  283 ;  his  Lorwip's  conduct 
in  American  affairs,  i.  412, 416; 
Burke's  letter  to,  ▼.  454. 

RohlUa  war,  iv.  220. 

Roland,  character  of  him,  iii.  513. 

Rollo,  a  Danish  chief,  vi.  273. 

Roman  Catholics,  leaislative  pro- 
ceedings affecting  them,  iL  143 ; 
in  Ireland,  laws  affecting  then, 
vi.  5 ;  remarks  on,  18,  49 ;  con- 
sec^uences  of^  42;  Mr.  Buriw'i 
detence  of  his  parliamentary  con* 
duct  with  regard  to  them,  ii. 
143;  letter  on  the  penal  laws 
against  them,  iii.  282 ;  mode  of 
education  necessary  for  their 
clergy,  288;  condition  of  the 
clerg^  before  the  restraints  on 
marriage,  290 ;  mischievous  ef- 
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r  placing  the  appoltitment 
I    Irifih   Homan   CAiholio 
in  thd  hftnds  of  the  Lord- 
nnnt,  'Mi. 
mpird,  pnlliicM  of,  tl.  210 ) 

in  Hritnin,  234. 
olitim,  nndorihermperorf, 
tit  (rum  thofie  whion  octu- 
in  rrptiblic,  vi.  210;  pro- 
rH  UTidnr  tho  (imporors, 
voNtrd  with  groAtor  powoni 
,li(i  IngntoN,  219;  military 
origin,  nAtnro,  and  oxtont 
n,  221 ;  nAturo  of  tho  re- 
I,  222. 

ninthodM  by  whidi  they 
hnir  drmiinion  over  con- 
!  nAtionn,  vl.  218. 
nrinnt,  r^XAmpim  fVom  itg 
'  to  nhow  tho  dangrr  of  an 
(t  to  ffU'rl  thn  pdopie  otlt  of 
nflfl  of  thn  mAgistrAteii.  t. 
Irstroynd  Ijy  tho  dimmlm'S 
tiniiiil  nlfU'tionM,  vi.  139; 
y  ItN  linavy  tAXnn,  22«'); 
n  of  tho  rinpiro  nrwt  oon- 
I  )>y  Adrian,  224;  tlin  tliird 
rhtitigo  nftor  tho  diiiNoltt- 
'  tho  coTiitiioTiwimllh,  what, 

thn  Frnnrh  llopnblio,  ro- 

on  it.,  iii.  .'173. 

grnnd  rtfrrt  of  it,  i.  102 ; 

itrd  for,  ill. 

I.     11.     .TiH,     535;      Mr. 

'n  account  from  himHolf  of 

'crrt  of  hJA  principloM   of 

nilion,    411  ;    tlio   ioAdors 

National  ANNrtnhly  midoa- 

to   iniitato   him,   ili.  5<)r) ; 

hin  proirailing  pafwlon, 
brief  rhararli'r  of  him, 
totally  drutilnto  of  taiito, 
liJN  rpprrhnnnibln  idnaM  on 
afwloim  in  thn  Smtv$U§ 
.  r»l();  character  of  bin 
lb. 

MabliihincntM,  il.  70;  ovUh 
ufi  IVoni  thorn,  73. 
otiNchold,  oxponum  of,  ii. 


Royal  WMrdrobtf  Ik  89. 

Royal  Maf rlaci  Act,  remark«  on*  vl. 

168. 
Royallata  of  Ffanot ,  111.  423. 
Rttiaell,  Baron,  the  flni,  hie  olut* 

raoter,  v.  Idl.    S$§  Bedfonl. 
RuMla,  treaty  made  with,  1.  183 1 

how  far  liable  to  reYoltttlon»  HI. 

3B7)  the  emperor  of,  hlf  ohmo- 

ter,  Y.  289 1  Burke'e  letttr  to  the 

empreee  of,  484* 
RitMlan  treaty  of  oomneroe,  L  989. 
Ruftts,  WUllatn,  oharaoter  of.  vl. 

3831  hie  reign,  384. 

Saohererel,  Doetor«  iniMMhmtilt 
of  him  carried  on  by  the  Whlfi 
for  the  purtKiee  of^itatlnf  m 
prlnolplei  of  the  Revolntlcm.  Ui. 
44 1  extraote  from  hla  trial,  48. 

Salanea,  publlo,  obeervatlone  on  « 
tax  tipon  them,  11. 67 )  oljoetlona 
to  the  taxing  of,  68|  reaeooi  flir 
making  them  Ubtral,  104. 

Baladln,  Biiltan  of  Bmt,  Paleellflo 
rodticod  by  him,  vl.  m)\  doAat- 
od  by  lliobard  L,  379. 

Ballttst,  nmiarke  on  hie  finely  oon« 
traitod  oharaoten  of  Cwear  ind 
Cato,  1.  130. 

Halt,  monopoliied  by  the  Ffench 
government,  1.  331. 

Halt,  monopoly  trade  In,  in  Btngil, 
iv.  103. 

Haltpotre,  monopoly  trade  In,  In 
Bengal,  it.  133. 

Hanterre,  hie  brutal  oonduot  to 
Louie  XVI.,  V.  436. 

Haraoone,  their  character  and  optf* 
atlone,  vl.  306. 

Harum,  Old,  11.  83. 

Hatindere,  Hlr  Oharlee.  1. 194. 

Havillo,  Hlr  (2oorge,  hie  chancier, 
11. 149 ;  hie  act  for  the  repeal  of 
a  penal  eUtute  of  William  XII., 
1^. 

Haxonfi,  wholly  altered  in  England 
since  tho  Conqneet,  vl.  416  ( 
eotircoN  of  them,  431 ;  the  quee- 
tion,  whether  Iho  crown  wm 
tiloctWe  or  hereditary,  dim  , 
3  0  3 
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vi.  28 1 ;  settlement  of,  in  Britain, 
*2.'i'i ;  "WDrship  of,  23y ;  conversion 
of  to  (;hristiaiiity,  24*2;  sketch 
of  their  history,  253 ;  their  laws 
and  institutions,  279,294;  con- 
dition of,  in  1791,  iii.  367. 

Scarcity,  thoughts  and  details  on, 
V.  bo;  policy  of  government  in 
time  of,  99. 

Scotland,  beneficial  effects  of  its 
union  with  England,  ii.  47  ;  re- 
marks on  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
iii.  3U9. 

Scripture,  indefinite  nature  of  sub- 
scription to  it,  vi.  100. 

Scriptures,  the,  description  of,  vi. 
101. 

Scythians,  what  part  of  Europe  in- 
habited by  them,  vi.  185. 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  ii.  107. 

Selden,  his  observations  on  wit- 
nesses, vi.  499. 

Self-preservation,  the  passions 
which  belong  to  it,  i.  74;  the 
sublime,  an  idea  belonging  to  it, 
112.    See  Passions. 

Senate,  none  in  French  constitu- 
tion, ii.  4G8. 

Senses,  the,  sources  of  the  sublime, 
i.  71 ;  general  remarks  on  them, 
51 ;  ought  to  be  put  under  the 
tuition  of  the  judgment,  iii.  125. 

Serpent,  why  an  object  of  venera- 
tion, vi.  202. 

Shakspcare,  his  description  of  the 
kind's  army  in  Henry  IV.  an  ex- 
ample of  the  sublime,  i.  105. 

Shclburne,  Lord,  animadversions  on 
a  passage  in  his  speech,  i.  262. 

Shaw  Allum,  iv.  229. 

Sheridan's  attack  on  Burke,  iii.  281. 

Sheriti',  olTice  of,  amongst  the 
Saxons,  vi.  291 . 

Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  Burke's  letter 
to,  ii.  513. 

Sliort  account  of  a  short  adminis- 
tration, i.  182. 

Short  parliaments,  vi.  132 ;  objec- 
tions to,  137. 

Silence,  why  enjoined  by  Pythago- 
ras and  the  Druids,  vi.  198. 


Silk,  Bengal  trade  Id,  It.  60. 

Silures  of  ancient  Britain,  ri.  209. 

Silver  sent  to  China  from  Indiiu  iv* 
36. 

Sinecures,  mode  of  dealing  vilh 
them,  ii.  100. 

Sirach,  Son  of,  fine  example  of  Ab 
sublime,  from  his  Book  of  Wii- 
dom,  i.  106. 

Slave-trade,  abolition  of,  iii.  U7; 
thoughts  on  it,  y.  521 ;  propoiBd 
code  for  regrulating  it,  524. 

Slavery,  its  effects  npon  the  mindi 
of  freemen,  in  the  sante  suts^  i. 
467  ;  definition  of,  Ti.  103. 

Slaves,  not  so  beneficial  to  dieir 
masters  as  freemen,  y.  93. 

Smallness,  as  a  source  of  beaatyi  I 
166 ;  "why  essential  to  km,  L 
167. 

Smelling,  the  idea  of^  enten  into 
the  sublime,  L  111 ;  the  csueo^ 
this,  164. 

Smells,  remarks  on,  i  111;  tute 
and  smell,  their  agreement,  141. 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  obserratiooi  on 
his  conduct,  y.  273 ;  his  diini 
on  the  British  nation,  ib. 

Smith,  William,  letter  to,  on  die 
laws  affecting  Roman  Cttbolici 
in  Ireland,  vi.  49. 

Smoothness,  why  beautifbl,  i.  161. 

Snuff-taking,  effects  of,  i.  124. 

Social  nature,  impels  a  man  to  pro- 
pagate his  principles,  y.  245. 

Society,  the  passions  "which  belong 
to,  i.  75;  natural,  what,  78;  incon- 
veniences a),tendant  on  a  nstonl 
state  of,  7  ;  institutions  arisng 
out  of  political  society  and  crril 
government,  8 ;  fundamental  roles 
of,  ii.  332;  based  on  religion, 
362 ;  notion  of,  how  first  taii^) 
i.  79  ;  its  continuance  under  a 
permanent  covenant,  ii.  367;  so- 
ciety and  solitude  compared,  i. 
78 ;  great  object  of  it,  what,  vi. 
29. 

Socrates,  his  discipline  contrasted 
with  that  of  Pythagoras,  vi.  196. 

Solitude,  pleasures  of,  i«  78;  some- 
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thing  may  be  done  in  it  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  v.  79. 
Somers,  Lord,  the  Declaration  of 

Right  framed  by  him,  ii.  292. 
Sophia,  the  Princess,  why]  named 
in  the  Act  of  Settlement  as  the 
root  of  inheritance  to  the  kings 
of  England,  ii.  297. 

Sophia,  St.,  church  of,  anecdote  of 
the  Greeks  assembled  there  when 
Mahomet  II.  entered  Constan- 
tinople, V.  422. 

Sound,  a  source  of  the  sublime,  i. 
.  109 ;  grand  effect  of  a  single  one 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  ib. ; 
intermitting  one,  productive  of 
the  sublime,  110;  the  beautiful 
in  sounds,  140. 

Sounds,  sweet,  a  source  of  the  beau- 
tiful, i.  140. 

Spain,  condition  of,  in  1791,  iii. 
364;  how  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  Revolution  in  France,  ib., 
396;  not  a  substantive  power, 
397. 

Speciousness  and  elegance,  i.  138, 

Speech,  by  Mr.  Burke,  on  Ame- 
rican taxation,  i.  382  ;  on  his 
arrival  at  Bristol,  439;  to  the 
electors  of  Bristol  on  being  elect- 
ed, 442 ;  on  moving  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  conciliation  with  the 
colonies,  450 ;  on  economical  re- 
form, ii.  55 ;  at  the  Guildhall  in 
Bristol,  relative  to  his  parlia- 
mentary conduct,  127;  in  par- 
liament on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India 
Bill,  173;  on  the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
cot's  debts,  iii.  116;  on  the  army 
estimates,  269;  at  Bristol,  1780, 
on  declining  the  poll,  ii.  170;  on 
the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  vi.  91 ; 
on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  102 ;  on  the 
petition  of  the  Unitarians,  113; 
on  the  Middlesex  election,  126; 
on  a  bill  for  shortening  the  dur- 
ation of  parliaments,  132  ;  on 
the  reform  of  the  representation 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  144 ; 
on  the  powers  of  juries  in  prose- 


cutions for  libels,  154;  on  the 
bill  for  repealing  the  Marriage 
Act,  168 ;  on  the  Bill  for  restrain- 
ing dormant  claims  of  the  church, 
172. 

Spelihan,  difficulties  oyercome  by 
him  in  the  study  of  the  law,  Ti. 
414. 

Spirituous  liquors,  beneficial  effects 
of  them,  Y.  106. 

Spon,  Mr.,  his  curious  story  of 
Campaneila,  i.  146. 

Spring,  the,  why  the  pleasantest  of 
the  seasons,  i.  104. 

Stability,  one  of  the  requisites  of  a 
good  peace,  i.  203. 

Stil^ord,  Lord,  extract  from  his 
trial,  yi.  443.  ^ 

Stamp  Act,  American,  origin  and 
progress  of  it,  i.  270;  opsoaed, 
272;  repealed,  273  ;  motives  for 
the  repeal,  275;  good  effects  of 
the  repeal,  282. 

Standing  army  in  France,  iii.  277. 

Stanhope,  General,  extract  from  his 
speech  at   the  trial  of  Doctor 
Sacheverel,  iii.  50 ;  his  thoughts  * 
on  the  English  constitution,  ib. 

Starry  heaven,  why  productive  of 
the  idea  of  grandeur,  i.  105. 

State,  the,  ambiguity  of. the  phrase, 
iii.  ,302  ;  meaning  of  the  term, 
ib. ;  important  considerations  re- 
specting the  question  of  vesting 
in  it  some  one  description  of  citi- 
zens, 304. 

States,  varieties  in  their  progress 
to  perfection  and  decay,  y.  153  j 
not  necessarily  subject  to  the 
laws  which  determine  the  dura*- 
tion  of  individuals,  ib. ;  those 
which  bound  their  efforts  only 
with  their  being,  must  give  laws 
to  those  which  will  not  push  their 
opposition  beyond  their  convex 
nience,  157. 

States-General  of  France,  iL '315; 
instructions  to  them,  554. 

Statesman,  a,  his  primary  duty,  i. 
307  ;  should  be  governed  bv  cir- 
cumstances,   Ti.    114;    u 


cliicfly  attitiv  ih<*  temper  of  tho 
ln?opl(j^  i.  iiO?;  chiuracter  of  an 
able  ODe^  ii.  4271  r*  ItlJ^  ;  liifer 
from  profUMHiii)  tbemiiTersUios, 
>1.  114. 

Stopheu,  King,  rl  348  j  reign  of, 
ib. 

Slunehtnge,  Rrand^  why^  i.  104 ; 
obsQrTa.tic}iis  nn  it,  vi^  199> 

Stoni^j  rude  ones,  nvhy  {ibjecU  of 
ventratioQ,  vt.  *202. 

StiiLtford,  Earl  of,  a  proteitation  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  hh 
trinl,  tL  431,  499;  lemarka  on 
his  prosecution*  502. 

Sublime,  the,  lources  of,  i.  74 ;  the 
pusition  laused  by,  &S ;  com  pared 
wiih  the  b«!LUtituJ,  141,  169; 
t^ifideTit  cauae  of, !  43 ;  the  strong- 
est emotion  of  the  mind,  74 ; 
its  cause,  ib, ;  its  nattire,  8h  i  an 
idea  belonging  to  lielf-preserva- 
tion,  112;  m  ail  thingis  abhors 
medioority*  107  ;  "why  produc<Jd 
by  vi^iial  cibje<:Li  of  great  dimen- 
sions^ 149. 

Sublime  and  beautiful,  nn  iTiquiry 
into  \ht  origin  of  oiir  ideas  of 
thtim,  L  b2\  »ia]id  on  very  dif- 
ferent foundatioQSj  132 ;  how 
pmdueed,  147, 

Subaeription  to  the  XXXIX,  Arti- 
dea,  retnaxka  ou,  vi,  97. 

Succes&iun,  efTecta  of,  in  visual  ah* 
jectSj  explained,  1. 11^3 ;  the  ptin* 
ctple  of  Ktreditary  anceession  re- 
co^iied  at  the  Revolution,  ii. 
293.     See  Uuifonniiy* 

Suddenneiaa  a  source  of  the  sub- 
blime,  I  10&, 

Suffering,  ail  must  be  prepared 
for  it  who  aspire  to  ad  greatlyj 
V.  165. 

Sullivan,  agent  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  iii.  155* 

Sully,  M.  dc,  an  observation  of  his 
on  revolutiona  in  a  state,  L  310, 

Superstition  J  the  religion  of  feeble 
minds,  ii.  429 ;  nature  of  it,  430. 

Surplua  produce,  nature  and  ap- 
plication of  it,  ii*  43L 


Sweden*  lU  f^rolutkn&t^ 

ciue,  iiii  3(3$. 
Sweetn^f**,  i^  tmtiif&,  i,  162;  i^ 

latiag,  llij3, 
Swit£ciriand,  an    oUjifrt  vn^  th 

French  HevottttioniMiv  m  U^l 

iu.36J. 
Sympathy,  ita  t!ifftjcte   OQ  ih«  dit- 

liesses  of  others,  U  7Slt  ^^  <>b' 

BarvatiouiS  on  jt*  v.  232* 

TaiDe,  the,  nature  of  ii,  t.  M. 

Toniitry.  what,  n.  28^. 

Tatli^rtp  the  regicide,  U^  hrtttnl  COQ- 
duct,  V.  42^j. 

Tanjone,  provinee  of,  iii.  177. 

Taste,  the  statidaf  d  of,  I  &2  ;  in^- 
nil  [on  of,  53  ;  agrccmcint  of  mat- 
kind  in  maitersi  of,  56 ;  T^tm 
<jiiftlities  of,  63;  dependtiini^OD 
the  jud^^ent,  *J& ;  diecfjurse  ood- 
ceming  it^  52 ;  wimt  of  il, 
wheuce,  64;  a  wrong  orl^  QdtCt 
what,  lb,;  a  good  one,  B^ ;  (ftstf 
and  dm  ell,  thc:ir  ajo^eemeut,  Hi  i 
t^ste  and  ele^^since  of  no  m&tto 
im|}orUnee  in  i\m  rugulutlos  of 
life,  ii.  539. 

Tax,  jrifih  absentue,  obJBtticuiA  1«ih, 
V.  -137, 

Tax  upon  snlades,  remarica  ufQi^ 

Taxatlciii,  BrLtish,  y.  a>2M ;  Lifhlrr 
in  England  than  in  any  odwt 
great  staEe  of  Etiroj>e,  i,  ^2» 

TaxOB,  in  France,  i*  232,  ii.  390; 
mode  of  levying  them  in  coin- 
merdal  colonies,  an  importfl^f: 
and  di^cukconsiderauoii,  ]<  247 ; 
nature  of  several  in  Aniariffl, 
248  ;  Ternaries  on  taiEes  on  oifites 
Ii.  bB;  on  diOherent  es^bli^h* 
xaenls,  67  ;  the  great  con  casta  (^ 
freedom  in  England,  thie%iipoii 
the  4  tt  est  ion  of  taxing,  i.  4lil; 
remarka  on  English  taxes,  t^ 
329. 

Tea-tax  J  Burke*B  apeech  on,  i- 
3S6. 

Teas,  con8umi>lion  of,  in  ATneiio*, 
L  4tX>. 
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Temple,  Sir  William,  t.  301. 

Terror,  its  effects  on  the  mind,  L 
88,  145 ;  often  the  source  of  de- 
light, 80 ;  a  cause  of  the  sublime, 
88;  produces  an  unnatural  ten- 
sion of  the  nerves,  147;  liow  the 
cause  of  delight,  ib. 

Test  Act,  obsenration  on  it,  iii. 
314. 

Thanes,  origin  and  character  of 
them,  vi.  286. 

Theatrical  entertainments,  remarks 
on  them,  ii.  353,  t.  209 ;  made 
an  affair  of  state  by  the  French 
regicides,  v.  248. 

Theodorus,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, character  of  him,  vi.  249. 

Third  Estate  in  France,  ii.  314. 

Thirty-nine  Articles,  the,  relief 
from  them  proposed,  yi.  97 ;  ob- 
jections to  this,  98. 

Thoughts  on  French  affairs,  iii.  347. 

Thoughts  on  scarcity,  by  Burke, 
V.  83. 

Thoughts  on  the  present  discontents) 
i.  306. 

Tiers  Etat,  in  France,  how  com- 
posed, ii.  314. 

Time  blends  the  conquered  with 
the  conquerors,  iii.  319. 

Tithes,  remarks  on,  vi.  173. 

Tithing  court,  the  Saxon,  vi.  288. 

Tithings,  in  England,  vi.  289. 

Toleration,  Burke's  notions  on,  iii. 
445,  vi.  104. 

Toleration  Bill,  Irish,  thoughts  on, 
v.  486. 

Toleration  in  England,  what,  ii. 
421 ;  ought  to  be  tender  and 
large,  iii.  309 ;  not  opposed  to 
Christianity,  vi.  96  ;  not  afforded 
by  the  heathens,  vi.  108. 

Touch,  a  source  of  the  idea  of 
beauty,  i.  134. 

Toulon,  fleet  of,  injudicious  mea- 
sures of  the  English  government 
with  regard  to  it,  iii.  439, 440. 

Townshend,  Charles,  portraiture  of, 
i.  426  ;  character  of,  ib. 

Trade,  state  of,  in  England,  during 
the    French  war,  v.   345;  laws 


affecting  that  of  Ireland,  iL  44; 
Bdmetimes  seems  to  punish  when 
it  only  ■nmniea  a  different  form, 
i.  217  ;  state  of,  220 ;  quickly  and 
deeply  affected  by  taxes,  275; 
state  of  it,liow  to  be  judged  of, 
V.345. 

Trade,  Board  fd,  origin  ^  opera- 
'  tions  of  It,  ii.  109. 

Trade  and  Plantations,  Board  o^  ii. 
109. 

Tragedy,  the  effects  of,  i.  81 ;  gene- 
ral remarks  on  it,  vi.  179. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  origin  of 
the  doctrine,  vi.  200. 

Treasurer's  staff.  Lord  Coke's  re- 
marks on  the  use  of  it,  ii.  V*^ 

Trent,  Council  of,  effect  of  iti 
lations  respecting  seminar! 
291.  ' 

Triangle,  the  form  of  it,  the  fbateat 
in  effect  of  all  visible  figo^b,  L 
104. 

Triennial  parliaments,  disadvanl- 
ages  of  them,  vi.  136. 

Trinoda  necessitas,  in  Saxon  law,- 
what,  vi.  304. 

Tucker*  Dean,  on  the  Stamp  Aet,  ' 
i.  421. 

Turkey,  power  sought  there  with 
avidi^jr.notwithstanding  the  known 
danger  of  its  tenure,  vi.  140. 

T)rranny,  augmented  by  ^ontttnely, 
ii.  210;  ought  to  be  punished, 
355;  the  desire  of  it  often  lurks 
in  the  claim  of  an  exMlivappt 
liberty,  iii.  41. 

Ugliness,  opposite  to  beauty,  but 

not  to  proportion  and  fitnM,  nor 

to  sublimity,  i.  137.  *' 

Uniformity  of  parts  and  succeMioa  , 

necessary  to  our  idea  of  artificial 

infinite,!.  102. 
Uniformity,  Acts  of,  speech  upon, 

vi.  91. 
Union,  political,advantage8  of,  i.  375. ' 
Unitarians,  speech  on  the  petition 

of,  vi.  113. 
Unity,  why  requisite  to  vastness,  i. 

150. 
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I'liivrr.sal,  nothing  nnivorsal  can  be 
niliunally  alliiinod  uu  any  moral 
or  pulitital  bul)j<*ot,  iii.   IG. 

I'sj'  to  lu'  attrndi'ci  to  in  works  of" 
art,  i.  lOf);  nsc  and  habit  not 
iho  cauM'  ol"  pleasure,  1*20. 

Us«,'  and  l)('auly,  the  ideas  of,  not 
necessarily  connected,  i.  I'io. 

I'lililv  not  ihc  cause  of  beauty,  i. 
12:;. 

Vanity,  nature  and  tendency  of  it, 
ii.  fj.i';. 

Vaiiali«>n,  beautiful,  why,  i.  10'); 
irraiiual,  essential  to  beauty,  133; 
tiie  cause  of  this,  105. 

Vastncss,  a  cause  of  the  sublime,  i. 
loo  ;  uiiitv,  why  necessary  to  it, 
UjO. 

Vaitcll  on  Alliances,  iii.  -100. 

Vcu'clahles,  jjroportion  not  the 
cause  of  beauty  in,  i.  1 11. 

Vcniee,  republic  of,  its  regulations 
with  resjuxt  to  ollices  of  state, 
iii.  303  ;  liow  originated,  vi.  308  ; 
ue(iuires  the  island  of  ('yprus, 
377  ;  the  only  state  in  Europe 
which  derived  any  advantage 
from  the  crusades,  378. 

Verbal  description  u  means  of  rais- 
iiiiX  a  stronger  emotion  than  paint- 
in^,  i.  91.  ' 

Vice,  a  transition  to  it  from  virtue 
seldom  suddenly  nnide,  i.  '290. 

Vices,  obscun;  and  vulgar  ones  oft- 
en blended  with  great  talents,  ii. 
r)3G. 

Vicinity,  civil  law  of,  what,  v.  21G. 

Vindication  of  njitural  society,  i.  G. 

Virgil,  his  description  of  Fame  ob- 
scure and  magnilicent,  i.  93  ;  the 
combination  of  inuigcs  of  a  tre- 
mendous dignity  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  hell,  99 ;  a 
jxissagi!  from  him  illustrative  of 
tlu;  sublime  ellect  of  the  cries  of 
animals,  HI  ;  and  of  smells, 
112;  examples  of  line  painting, 
17H,  V.  121. 

Virtue,  i)rogress  of  a  transition  from 
it  to  vice,  in  public  men,  describ- 


ed, i.  296 ;  will  spread  as  veil 
as  vice  by  contact,  ii.  40;  enu- 
meration of  those  virtues  which 
cause  admiration,  i.  130;  enn- 
meration  of  the  softer  virtues,  ib. ; 
how  for  the  idea  of  beauty  may 
be  applied  to  it,  ib.  ;  humility 
the  foundation  of  virtue,  iL  536. 

Virtue,  public,  cannot  grow  under 
conlinement,  ii.  497. 

Virtues  of  the  mind,  i.  131. 

Visual  objects  of  great  dimensions, 
why  sublime,  i.  149;  effect  of 
succession  in  them  explained, 
IW. 

Voice  of  the  people,  the  duty  of 
statesmen  to  regard  it,  i.  307,  ii. 
G2. 

Voltaire,  ii.  358. 

Voters,  in  England,  more  in  the 
spirit  of  tlie  constitution  to  lessen 
than  to  enlarge  their  number,  i* 
259. 

Wages,  the  rate  of  them  has  no  di- 
rect relaticm  to  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, V.  86. 

Wales,  abortive  attempt  to  increase 
the  revenue  from,  ii.  73;  inju- 
diciously and  mischievously  go- 
verned by  England  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  i.  485 ;  alteration  of 
the  system  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  i.  486  ;  principality  of,  ii. 
72 ;  English  policy  towards,  i. 
4^5. 

Wales,  Frederick,  Prince  of,  project 
of  government  devised  in  his 
court,  i.  315;  considered,  317; 
nature  and  design  of  it,  320; 
name  of  it,  329. 

Walpole,  Mr.,  (afterwards  Sir  Ro- 
bert,) extract  from  his  speech  on 
the  trial  of  Doctor  Sachcvercl, 
iii.  51  ;  forced  into  war  with 
Spain  by  the  people  of  England, 
v.  192 ;  remarks  on  his  character, 
194. 

War,  justifiable  when  intended  to 
preserve  political  independence 
and  civil  freedom,  v.  205  ;  can- 
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not  lon|  be  carried  on  ag^st  the 
will  of  Lhe  people,  1S9|  effects  of 
that  wiiJi  FrancCj  on  lhe  English 
people,  31 B;  em  I,  dfecla  of>  ii. 
10 ;  the  original  eau5t^  of  tl  olXen 
very  far  fr^m  being  the  principttl 
purpose,  1^  v^  ;  economy  not 
easily  reconciled  with  it,  214; 
labourer.^  und  nmutifacinrcr^  not 
capable  of  understundicig  the 
grounds  ol'  it,  lii.  492 ;  war  of 
England  with  the  French  Repub- 
lic, a  war  with  an  ctrmed  doc- 
trine, ¥.  Ifil;  general  obsiJrta'^ 
tions  on  it,  122  j  the  power  of 
making  it,  -why  put  under  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Crown,  ii*  471  ; 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations 
with  regard  to  it^  yi,  H  ;  the 
sole  means  of  justicoT  v,  213. 

Warrants*    See  General  Wiirrants, 

Warren  Hastings,  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  lhe  Hau^e  of  Com- 
mons,  appointed  to  insspect  the 
Lordis'  Journals^  vi,  4SE3.  See 
Hastings. 

Wars  in  the  eaily  periods  of  so- 
ciety, i.  9*     See  War. 

Warwick,  Eurl  of,  extract  from  his 
trial  J  and  observations  on  it^  vi* 
444. 

Washington,  v.  39 L 

Waste  landj)  and  eominoiis,  enclo* 
sure  of,  V,  340. 

Water,  why  venerated  by  the 
Druids,  vi,  201. 

WcaknesSj  humiui,  seMom  pitied 
by  I  hose  who  applaud  prosperous 
folly  or  siicecssful  ^liit,  ii.  92, 

Wealth,  inlemai,  consists  in  useful 
commodities  as  much  as  in  gold 
and  silver,  i.  223  ;  a  certain 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  tJie 
character  of  a  government,  li, 
400  J  can  never  rank  tir&t  in 
England,  v.  345;  ought  always 
to  be  subservient  to  virtue  and 
public  honour,  1 59;  remark  of  a 
ioreiffnt^r  on  the  display  of  it  in 
the  shops  in  London,  345. 


West  Indians,  always  indebted  to 
Englkh  merchants^  i.  19G, 

Wodt  Indies,  relative  posilion  of, 
polilicalEy,  V.  239;  their  value  to 
England,  i.  19G* 

Whig^,  an  apIichI  from  Uic  new  tu 
the  olilt  lii*  J  ;  opinions  of  the 
former,  68 ;  lhe  great  connexion 
of  theni  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anno,  1-  375 ;  the  impeadiment 
of  Dr.  Sacheverel  carried  on  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
the  true  principh^s  of  the  Revoia- 
tion,  iii.  45  ;  principles  of  the 
New  Whigs,  44  ;  another  state- 
ment from  their  writings,  6B  ; 
their  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  the  people  over  the 
commonwealth,  ib, 

Witkham,  Mr»,  British  minister  in 
Switzerland,  v,  174. 

Wilkes,  Mr*,  his  contest  with  the 
court  party,  L  351 ;;  cause  of,  ib* ; 
pretence  for  pTmishing  him,  353  ; 
remarks  on  his  expulsion  frotn 
the  House  of  Commtms,  vi.  12?* 

Will  and  duty,  contradictory  terms, 
iii.  7S ;  our  duty  not  dependf^t 
oti  tt,  79. 

William  the  Conqueror,  acconnt  of 
his  reign,  vi.  311 ;  his  distrtbu- 
tion  of  lhe  land,  317  ;  hi  a  reform- 
ation of  the  church,  318 ;  his  re- 
venues^  ib.  ;  character  of  hi« 
reign,  331 ;  eilraordinary  facility 
of  his  conquest  of  England  ao- 
counted  for,  273 ;  reasons  assign- 
ed for  his  numerous  followers, 
310. 

William  IL,  (Eafus,)  vi.  3-32. 

William  III.,  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  an  act  not  of  choice,  bat 
of  necessity,  ii*  292  ;  his  judi- 
ctoua  appointment  of  able  men 
to  the  epiacopal  bench,  527  ;  the  ^ 
gpiritual  address  of  the  Commons  ^.^ 
to  him  respecting  the  war  against 
France,  lit.  45  j  origin  of  that 
war,  V.  1&5;  singular  address 
with  whicii  he  conducted  it,  19^  ] 
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address  of  the  House  of  Lords 
respecting  it,  301. 

Wintoun,  Lord,  extracts  from  his 
trial,  vi.  437. 

Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  ex- 
ample of  the  sublime  from  it,  i. 
106. 

Wishes,  vehement,  the  discovery  of 
them  generally  frustrates  their 
accomplishment,  v.  166. 

Wit  and  judgment,  diiSerence  be- 
tween them,  i.  58. 

Wittenagemotc,  the  Saxon,  vi.  291. 

Words,  mischiefs  arising  out  of,  vi. 
71 ;  their  power  over  the  mind, 
i.  170,  172;  not  necessary  that 
they  should  raise  images  to  affect 
the  mind,  173;  how  they  influ- 
ence the  passions,  178;  the  best 
means  of  communicating  the  af- 
fections of  the  mind,  169  ;  affect 


us  in  a  maimer  very  different 
from  natural  objects,  painting,  or 
architecture,  ib. ;  three  sorts  of 
them,  170 ;  general  words  before 
ideas,  171 ;  effect  of  them,  172; 
aggregate  words  do  not  neces- 
sarily operate  by  presenting 
images  to  mind,  ib.  ;  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  Bkcklcx^ 
174 ;  and  of  Saunderson,  ib. ;  the 
only  means  by  which  many  ideas 
have  been  presented  to  the  mind, 
178. 

Works,  Board  of,  its  cost,  ii.  89. 

Writers,  when  they  act  in  a  body, 
have  much  influence  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  ii.  384. 

Zeal,  novelty  not  the  only  source 

of,  V.  79. 
Zisca,  John,  v.  Ill 


THE  END. 


JOHN    GUILDS    AND    SON,  BUNGAY. 
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